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THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION  Ii 
JAPAN. 


PROMINENT  among  the  uncertainties 
created  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
form  of  government  into  Japan  stands  the 
future  position  and  function  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  I  hat  its  powers 
will  be  limited,  that  much  of  the  work  it 
has  hitherto  superintended  will  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  Local  Government 
authorities,  School  Boards,  or  College 
Faculties,  is  tolerably  sure.  It  seems 
to  be  very  generally  felt  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  need  no  longer  be  spent 
every  year  in  work  that  could  be  done 
quite  as  efficiently  and  with  much  less  ex¬ 
pense  by  private  individuals  or  by  other 
government  agencies.  It  is  rumoured  that 
such  of  the  functions  of  the  present  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  as  it  is  deemed  desirable 
to  retain  will  be  performed  by  the  Home 
Department. 

Persons  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Department  during  the  past  ten 
years  are  aware  that,  speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  it  assumed  its  present  dimensions 
under  the  superintendence  of  Viscount 
MORI.  The  University,  the  Tokyo  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  and  various  kindred  esta¬ 
blishments  all  came  under  its  immediate 
control  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Vis¬ 
count  Mori  also  enlarged  its  Compila 
lion  Bureau,  and  caused  the  writing 
of  books  in  English  and  Japanese  to  be 
conducted  by  paid  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  We 
think  that  a  careful  perusal  of  its  reports 
will  tend  to  show  that  the  importance 
and  dimensions  of  every  bureau  and 
every  sub-bureau  of  the  Department  were 
immensely  increased  by  Viscount  Mori’S 
efforts.  He  it  was  that  brought  th 
education  of  the  whole  empire,  from  that 
carried  on  in  the  lowest  kind  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  that  of  the  highest 
college  in  the  land,  under  the  control  o 
one  set  of  officials. 

Whether  in  Japan  such  a  plan  is  likely  to 
work  well  for  any  length  of  time  is  open  to 
question.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  were  an  embodiment  of 
the  highest  wisdom  of  the  nation  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  then  it  certainly  would  be 
conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  education  as 
a  whole  for  every  agency  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  such  a  Department. 
But,  as  matters  are  now  situated,  this 
is  unattainable.  Though  the  heads  of 
the  Department  may  be  highly  gifted 
men,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  educational 
matters,  it  is  idle  to  expect  anything  more 
than  mediocrity  in  the  various  under¬ 
officials  to  whose  care  and  Judgment 
the  carrying  out  of  details  is  entrusted. 
Moreover,  the  kind  of  education  that  best 
.suits  provincial  districts  is  a  subject  with 
which  no  one  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
who  has  not  personally  visited  each  pro¬ 
vince  and  studied  its  peculiarities  and 
capabilities.  Of  this  no  one  was  more 
aware  than  the  late  Viscount  MORI.  But 
the  expense  and  trouble  entailed  by  such 
visits  are  very  considerable,  and  the 
good  resulting  from  them  is,  in  many 
instances,  greatly  diminished,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  frustrated,  by  the  sudden  death 
or  transference  of  a  Minister  or  Vice- 
Minister. 

These  and  like  considerations  are  oc¬ 
cupying  the  attention  of  the  public  mind 
at  the  present  time.  The  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  progress  and  efficiency  of  education 


re  in  favour  of  a  radical  change  of  method, 
education,  as  in  government  generally, 
the^ige  of  centralisation  seems  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  an  age  of  localisation.  This  we 
deem  to  be  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  For 
here  is  no  greater  obstacle  to  adequate 
evelopment  than  excessive  uniformity 
n  the  developing  agencies. 

For  ourselves  we  see  no  reason  why 
ch  province  should  not  have  its  School 
Board  ;  why  the  members  of  such  Boards 
hould  not"  be  elected  by  the  tax-payers 
of  each  district,  and  why  the  whole 
management  of  local  education  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  such  bodies.  Dis- 
ict  Normal  Schools  might  also  be 
laced  under  local  management,  perhaps 
subject  to  some  special  conditions.  I  his 
arrangement  would  relieve  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  an  immense  amount  of  work  and 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  money  that  can 
ill  be  spared  at  the  present  time. 

The  University,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
maintained  in  the  columns  of  our  Japan¬ 
ese  contemporaries,  would  be  immensely 
benefited  by  being  endowed,  and  by  being 
subject  to  no  control  but  the  Faculties  of 
its  constituent  Colleges.  1  he  amount  of 
real  work  accomplished  under  the  present 
system  compared  to  the  expenditure  in¬ 
volved  is  very  small. 

What  is  true  of  the  University  is  true 
of  a  number  of  minor  but  sister  i  n  si  it  u 
lions.  The  School  of  Commerce,  for  in¬ 
lance,  would  certainly  do  better  under  a 
set  of  trustees  interested  in  commerce. 
I'he  Middle  Schools,  now  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  control  of  the  Department,  would  na¬ 
turally  become  Provincial  Middle  Schools. 
The  First  Higher  Middle  School,  the  old 
Yobimon ,  being  a  preparatory  school  to 
the  University,  would  probably  beendowei 
together  with  the  parent  institution.  The 
male  and  female  Normal  Schools,  we  think, 
it  might  be  well  to  retain  under  the  direct 
control  of  one  or  other  of  the  Government 
Departments,  for  reasons  which  it  would 
take  too  long  to  specify  here. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  text-books 
we  think  that  it  would  be  a  decided  gain 
to  have  them  compiled  and  printed  by 
private  individuals  or  firms.  Already  there 
has  been  a  great  outcry  against  the  persis 
tency  with  which  the  Education  Department 
has  forced  its  publications  on  city  and  pro¬ 
vincial  schools.  Not  long  ago,  a  very 
sharp  altercation  occurred  between  the 
present  Governor  of  Tokyo  and  the  head 
of  the  Compilation  Bureau  of  the  Mombu- 
sh6  about  the  introduction  of  a  Reader 
into  the  Tokyro-fu  Schools.  tor  many 
years  the  Mombusho  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money  in  compiling 
and  printing  text-books  for  Government 
Schools.  Some  of  this  work  has  been 
extremely  well  done  ;  but  it  has  involved 
a  very  heavy  outlay'  and  has  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  usual  slowness  of  official 
operations.  The  Department,  in  addition 
to  writing  its  own  text-books,  actually 
undertook  to  print  them,  a  step  that  was 
rendered  entirely  superfluous  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  Tokyo  of  excellent  printing 
presses,  with  facilities  for  turning  out  work 
such  as  no  Government  Bureau  could  com¬ 
mand  without  incurring  unwarrantable  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  money.  When  this  fact 
became  known  it  was  so  universally  con¬ 
demned  that  the  Department  was  obliged 
to  dispense  with  its  printing  staff  and  hand 
over  the  work  it  had  been  doing  to  the 
Insctsu-kyoku.  What  has  happened  with 
its  printing  will  before  very  long  take  place 
with  its  compiling.  It  will  rely  on  the 


labours  of  specialists  for  its  text-books. 
And  it  may  well  do  so.  The  Japanese  are 
by  no  means  backward  in  book-making  ; 
and  from  the  thousands  of  volumes  that 
month  after  month  issue  from  the  press  it 
would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  for  an 
efficient  School  Board  to  choose  thoroughly 
trustworthy  text-books.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  course  would  not  only  save  the 
Department  much  trouble  and  expense, 
but  would  furnish  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
authors  generally  by  offering  a  prospect  of 
large  sales  for  carefully  prepared  works. 
We  think  that  the  history  of  literature 
in  this  country  during  the  past  ten  years 
undoubtedly  lends  to  show  that  the  best 
works  have  been  written  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  whose  pens  were  set  in  motion 
by  the  natural  bent  of  their  minds — by  liter¬ 
ary  talent,  and  not  by  pecuniary  necessity. 
By  patronising  such  works  the  Department 
would  benefit  itself,  the  schools  under  its 
charge,  and  authors  generally. 

What  applies  to  the  Department’s  text¬ 
books  applies  to  most  of  the  schools 
der  its  immediate  control.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  a  .country  where  the  need  of 
education  is  so  universally  acknowledged 
Japan,  the  Government  can  well 
afford  to  leave  education  generally  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  subject,  of  course,  to 
certain  rules  and  to  regular  official  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  really  efficient  private 
schools  has  largely  increased  within  the 
past  few  years.  And  though  the  discipline 
maintained  in  these  schools  still  leaves 
uch  to  be  desired,  their  curriculum  is,  in 
many  instances,  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those 
of  Government  schoolmasters.  In  fact,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  proprietors 
of  private  schools  are  on  the  whole  more 
particular  as  to  the  men  they  engage  than 
Government  officials,  the  very  existence 
of  such  schools  depending  greatly  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  '“employed. 
Among  large  private  schools  that  of  Mr. 
FUKUZAWA,  the  Keidgijiku ,  is  the  oldest, 
and  in  the  past  has  been  unrivalled. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  several 
important  establishments  have  sprung  up, 
which  are  fully  qualified  to  be  classed  as 
competitors  of  the  great  Mita  school. 
Among  these  the  Tokyo  Yeigogakko,  the 
Semmongakko,  the  Kio ritsugak ho,  and  the 
Seiritsugakusha,  call  for  special  mention. 
Such  of  the  private  schools  of  the  capital 
as  are  properly  managed  are  paying  re¬ 
markably  well,  and  the  class  of  work  they 
do  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  that 
of  kindred  Government  institututions. 
From  this  field  of  labour,  then,  it  seems 
to  us  the  Government  can  afford  to 
withdraw.  If  it  has  funds  to  spare  for 
such  purposes,  it  would  do  well  to  bestow 
them  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  on  such 
educational  establishments  as  reach  a  given 
standard. 

As  we  have  maintained  again  and  again 
in  these  columns,  what  is  required  in  this 
country  is  that  the  people  should  be  taught 
how  to  do  everything  for  themselves.  It 
should  be  the  main  object  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
all  kinds  of  private  enterprise.  This  is 
the  only  effectual  method  of  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  activity  and  independence  among 
the  people  generally.  The  old  spirit  was 
to  rely  on  the  Government’s  planning 
everything  and  doing  everything  ;  the 
new  spirit  is  to  confine  the  sphere  of  Go¬ 
vernment  to  superintendence  and  general 
control,  and  to  trust  to  the  energy,  the 
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ambition,  and  the  resources  of  private 
citizens  for  the  projection  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  all  needed  improvements  and 
reforms.  That  in  educational  matters  the 
current  has  already  begun  to  set  in  this 
direction  is  very  plain  to  all  readers  of 
Japanese  contemporary  journals,  and  the 
fact  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  gratification 
to  all  lovers  of  progress. 


THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  IN 
ASAICUSA. 


IN  the  neighbourhood  of  Asakusa  Tem¬ 
ple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sumida  river, 
midway  between  the  Umaya  and  Ryogoku 
bridges,  is  situated  the  Technological 
School,  or  Shokko  Gakko,  of  Tokyo.  The 
enclosure  in  which  the  school  buildings 
stand  formerly  belonged  to  the  '1  OKUGAWA 
Government,  and  was  used  for  the  storage 
of  rice.  Several  of  its  godowns,  which 
were  ranged  round  a  creek  or  blind  canal 
leading  off  the  river,  still  remain  and  are 
utilized  by  the  institution.  A  frame  build¬ 
ing  of  two  stories,  the  chief  modern  por¬ 
tion,  faces  the  roadway  and  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  creek.  Here  are  the  offices, 
show-rooms,  and  lecture-rooms  ;  the  work¬ 
shops  are  to  be  found  between  this  building 
and  the  river.  There  are  two  great  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  school,  the  Technological  and 
the  Mechanical.  Of  these  the  first  named  is 
the  more  varied  and  the  more  interesting. 
To  it  are  attached  a  dyeing-shop,  porcelain 
and  glass-furnaces,  and  technological  labo¬ 
ratories  ;  to  the  mechanical  department 
are  attached  a  drawing-office,  a  pattern 
shop,  and  a  foundry. 

The  history  of  the  school  begins  with 
its  foundation  in  1882,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  foremen  and  managers  for 
manufactories,  and  instructors  for  indus¬ 
trial  schools.  It  was  intended  that  the 
course  of  instruction  should  include  all 
branches  of  industrial  education  con¬ 
cerned  with  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
course  was  to  extend  over  three  and  a 
half  years,  of  which  the  first  year  should 
be  devoted  to  general  preparatory  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  others  to  special  training  in 
some  particular  branch.  Next  year  certain 
alterations  were  made,  altering  the  course 
to  four  years,  and  raising  the  standard. 
In  August  of  that  year  the  first  batch  of 
entrants,  numbering  sixty  in  all,  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  school  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Imperial  University,  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  that  institution  ;  a  step  which 
led  to  a  complete  overturn  in  its  curri¬ 
culum.  The  preparatory  course  was 
abolished,  and  a  short  complete  course 
extending  over  two  years  was  instituted. 
Again,  in  1S88,  a  new  Imperial  decree 
severed  its  connection  with  the  University, 
and  placed  it  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Education  Department.  The  Shokko- 
Gaklco  set  itself  anew  to  remodel  its 
course  of  instruction,  abolishing  the  short 
general  course  and  resuming  the  course 
of  three  years  ;  and  elective  courses — to  use 
a  word  which  does  not  commend  itself 
to  purists — were  established  with  the  view 
of  making  the  school  more  popular  and 
generally  useful  to  mechanics  and  crafts- 
m  en . 

Into  the  organization  of  the  school  it  is 
needless  here  to  enter  with  any  minute¬ 
ness.  The  laboratories  and  workshops. are 
each  provided  with  responsible  superinten¬ 
dents,  foremen,  and  assistants.  The  general 
direction  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 


consisting  of  the  manager  of  the  school, 
two  officials  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  two  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Can¬ 
didates  for  entrance  to  the  regular  courses 
must  be  not  under  seventeen  and  not  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  unless  they 
have  passed  satisfactorily  through  a  normal 
or  middle  school,  must  undergo  an  exa¬ 
mination  in  Japanese,  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry,  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
English  translation.  Students  sent  up  by 
local  governments  need  not  undergo  this 
examination. 

The  elective  courses -have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  be.nefit  of  artisans  and  me¬ 
chanics,  who,  having  no  general  scientific 
training,  are  anxious  to  study  some  part 
of  the  regular  course.  These  candidates 
receive  this  privilege  only  when  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  school  admits  of  it,  and  are 
allowed  to  study  for  two  years,  taking  one 
or  more  of  the  subjects  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  their  special  crafts.  An  elective 
student  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  followed,  for  more 
than  one  year,  some  trade  having  special, 
relation  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
which  he  has  chosen.  The  fee  paid  by 
these  students  is  one  dollar  monthly. 

To  turn  now  to  the  output  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  its  actual  influence  on  native 
industries.  The  mechanical  engineering 
section  takes  up,  in  a  smaller  nay,  the 
work  done  at  the  Akabane  foundries  when 
these  were  connected  .with  the  late  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering  and  were  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  its 
principal.  Boilers,  steam-engines,  force- 
pumps — these  last  happen  now  to  be  in 
great  demand  as  an  improvement  on  the 
clumsy  well-bucket — and  sawing-machines, 
are  manufactured  here.  The  shop  is  also 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  steam 
and  hot-water  healing  apparatus,  and  has 
already  fitted  up  the  new  Engineering 
College  in  the  University  grounds  at  Hongo 
with  a  complete  set  of  hot-water  pipes  and 
fittings.  All  the  casting  and  founding 
required  by  the  College  are  carried  out  at 
the  Asakusa  School.  An  improved  pattern 
of  perforating  machine,  now  in  use  at  the 
Imperial  Printing  Office,  is  also  turned  out. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  pattern  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  superiority  over  the  one  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  Europe  for  the  perforating  of 
stamps  and  other  paper,  inasmuch  as  it 
dispenses  with  the  need  of  a  human  feeder. 
Experiments  are  likewise  in  process  on 
printing-presses,  with  the  view  of  perfect¬ 
ing  a  machine  for  native  use. 

Turning  to  the  dyeing  department,  we 
find  it  chiefly  concerned  with  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  best  methods  of  fixing 
colours,  rather  than  in  any'  more  original 
researches.  Of  late  years  the  importation 
into  Japan  of  aniline  dyes  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  total  annual 
value  of  these  imports  now  exceeds  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Unfortunately, 
although  these  colours  are  very'  attractive 
to  buyers,  their  proper  use  is  still  little 
understood.  Silk,  cotton,  and  other  fabrics 
which  have  been  coloured  by  native  dyers 
do  not  wash  well,  and  half  the  imported 
dye-stuffs  run  to. waste.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  instructors  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  teach  artisans  how  to  fix  these 
colours.  The  aniline  black  used  in  the 
dy'eing  of  patterns  on  bath-gown  (yukata) 
cotton,  can  be  made  one  of  the  fastest  of 
dyes.  Just  now  the  school  dye-shop  is 
busying  itself  with  this  particular  branch, 
and  also  with  a  series  of  experiments  on 


the  dyeing  of  mountain  silk.  This  silk, 
which  is  soft  in  texture  and  durable  in  wear, 
refuses  the  ordinary  dye,  a  circumstance 
attributable  to  the  presence  in  it  of  a 
large  amount  of  mineral  matter — calcium 
carbonate. 

The  pottery  and  glass  department  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  WAGNER, 
who  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese  Go¬ 
vernment.  Dr.  Wagner  is  acknowledged 
as  the  best  authority  on  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  Japanese  technology,  and 
has  directed  his  particular  attention  to 
the  fabrication  of  a  ware,  known  in 
Japan  as  Asahi-yaki ,  and  elsewhere  as  Dr. 
Wagner’s  faience.  Unlike  the  Satsuma, 
which  is  also  faience  but  of  a  much 
harder  kind,  this  ware  receives  its  de¬ 
coration  when  in  its  unglazed  state,  a 
manifest  advantage.  It  is  made  chiefly 
from  a  clay'  found  in  the  Enya  district  of 
Tochigi  Prefecture,  with  slight  admixture 
of  clays  from  other  localities.  The 
colour  of  the  faience  when  baked  varies 
from  white,  having  a  warm  brown  tinge, 
to  lightish  pink.  Much  of  the  Asahi- 
yaki  is  exported  to  Germany  and  to 
the  United  States,  and  a  certain  amount 
to  France,  but  little  or  none  finds  its 
way  to  Great  Britain.  Artists  are  at 
work  on  the  spot  decorating  the  plates 
and  other  articles  preparatory  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  glaze.  These  patterns,  being 
meant  to  please  the  foreign  taste,  often 
err  in  being  too  florid.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  designs  for  vases,  tea-pots, 
and  water-jugs  ;  here  again  of  course  the 
foreign  market  has  been  considered.  But 
these  are  mere  accidents  ;  for  naturally  the 
object  which  Dr.  WAGNER  and  his1  col¬ 
leagues  have  in  view,  being  technological 
and  not  artistic,  lies  in  the  perfecting  of 
native  potters  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
material.  And  from  the  whole  number  de¬ 
signs  may  be  selected  which  are  pleasing 
alike  to  a  Japanese  and  to  a  foreigner. 
The  ware  itself,  however,  has  not  as  yet, 
we  believe,  established  itself  as  a  favourite 
in  Japan. 


THE  ED  UCA  710 NA  L  DEPA  R  Till  ENTS 
SYSTEM  OF  ETHICS. 

- ♦ - 

I. 

HAS  the  Educational  Department  a 
system  of  Ethics  ?  Whence  did  it  ori¬ 
ginate  ?  What  is  its  nature  ?  These  and 
similar  questions  we  now  propose  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  benefit  of  readers  taking  an 
interest  in  the  subject  but  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  investigate  It  for  themselves.  To 
the  first  question  we  reply',  the  Mombusho 
undoubtedly  has  a  system  of  Ethics.  Be¬ 
fore  us  lies  a  work,  first  issued  in  March, 
1888,  and  reprinted  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  whose  title  page  in  Japanese  reads 
thus  : — “  Ethics  :  A  class-book  for  the  use 
of  Middle  and  Normal  schools;  issued  by 
the  Compilation  Bureau  of  the  Mombusho.” 
The  book  is  in  actual  use  in  the  schools 
named,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  as¬ 
certain,  is  likely  to  continue  in  use  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  And,  since  all  the 
school  teachers  employed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  all  the  students  of 
the  University  are  obliged  to  graduate  at 
a  Normal  or  a  Middle  school,  by  consulting 
this  little  treatise  we  can  inform  ourselves 
as  to  the  ethical  principles,  which  the 
Mombusho  deems  it  necessary  to  expound 
to  the  rising  generation. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  whence  did 
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llie  system  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  Mom- 
busho  originate,  involves  a  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  circumstances  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  late  Viscount  Mori’s  action  in 
the  matter.  We  may  understand  the  word 
originate  in  a  variety  of  ways.  By  some 
the  circumstances  that  create  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  thing  are  regarded  as  its  origin. 
Others  prefer  to  say  that  a  thing  originates 
in  the  mind  or  minds  which  first  con¬ 
ceived  or  projected  its  main  outlines. 
Others  coniine  their  investigation,  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  thing,  and  when 
they  have  named  these  consider  that  they 
have  given  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
sources  of  the  object  examined,  while 
there  are  others  who  hold  that  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  called  into  existence 
by  man  has  a  purpose  or  end,  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  thing  would  not  be 
called  into  being;  hence  it  may  be  said  to 
take  its  origin  from  this  end.  ARISTOTLE’S 
well-known  .  classification  of  causes  may, 
with  a  little  modification,  be  made  use  of 
in  giving  the  history  of  the  publication  of 
this  little  work  ;  and  its  origin  be  briefly 
states  thus  : — First  its  formal  cause  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  idea — an  idea  compounded  of 
two  distinct  parts,  one  being  the  conviction 
that  the  present  ethical  standard  of  Japan 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory ,  and  the 
other  the  conception  of  an  ethical  E«oor, 
exemplar  or  ideal,  that  would  suit  the  na¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  Viscount  MORI  himself 
may  be  said  to  have  been  its  moving  or 
efficient  cause.  Thirdly,  its  material  cause 
consisted  of  the  broadest  and  most  in¬ 
contestable  deductions  of  moralists,  both 
Eastern  and  Western.  And  fourthly, _  its 
final  cause,  that  is  the  end  it  had  in  view, 
was  that  young  men  who  lack  the  lime 
or  the  ability  to  think  for  themselves  on 
this  subject  might  be  furnished  with' a 
standard  of  morals  amply  sufficing  for  all 
practical  purposes.  These  four  heads  em¬ 
brace  all  that  we  have  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Mombushd  Ethics. 

Since  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
in  point  of  morals  the  Japanese  from  an¬ 
cient  times  compare  well  with  Eastern 
and  even  with  Western  nations,  what  is 
the  reason  of  the  deterioration  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  has  so  plainly  revealed  itself  to 
close  observers  in  the  modern  life  of  the 
Japanese  ?  There  may  be  other  minor 
causes,  but  the  chief  cause  undoubtedly  is 
the  disfavour  into  which  the  Chinese 
classics  have  fallen.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  are  wholly  indebted 
to  China  for  their  ethical  notions  and  be¬ 
liefs,  since  they  undoubtedly  possessed  a 
high  standard  of  morals  before  the  Chi¬ 
nese  classics  were  introduced.  As  Mr. 
MOTODA  pointed  out  in  a  lecture  on 
Japanese  morality  delivered  before  the 
Education  Society  a  short  time  ago,  the 
Japanese  from  the  very  earliest  days  were 
characterised  by  their  profound  respect  for 
law.  This  in  itself  is  a  proof  that  they 
possessed  in  no  small  measure  the  moral 
sense  to  which  all  law  appeals.  Filial 
piety,  loyalty  to  superiors,  and  a  deep 
regard  for  duty  as  such,  and  many  kindred 
virtues,  were  marked  characteristics  of  the 
early  Japanese  inhabitants  of  these  sunny 
isles.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Confu- 
cian  Analects  would  have  met  with  a  cold 
reception  here.  It  was  because  the  ethical 
seeds  sown  by  Chinese  writers  fell  in 
genial  soil  that  they  took  root  so  rapidly. 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  after  the 
Chinese  classics  had  been  introduced  they 
became  a  Bible  to  the  Japanese.  In  the 
settling  of  ethical  questions  the  tendency 


among  mankind  in  general  is  to  appeal  to 
the  savingsof  eminent  moralists  rather  than 
to  abstract  principles.  Just  as  in  the  West 
educated  and  uneducated  alike  deem  it 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  conduct  by 
quoting  from  the  Bible,  oftentimes  irre¬ 
spective  of  context  and  regardless  of  the 
weight  that  may  be  lawfully  attached  to 
the  words  of  the  author  quoted,  so  it  was 
most  common  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  to 
hear  educated  Japanese  cite  passages  from 
the  Rongo,  the  Chuyo ,  and  the  works  of 
MENCIUS  in  defence  of  certain  actions 
or  views.  When  anti-Chinese  feeling 
became  prevalent  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  morality  would  remain  un¬ 
affected.  The  notion  that  the  Chinese 
were  behind  the  Western  world  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  sorts  militated  against  their 
being  cited  as  authorities  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  whatever.  So' that,  from  being  vene¬ 
rated  as  sages  whose  moral  precepts  were 
binding  on  all,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  oddities  whom  none  but  the  most  old- 
fashioned  and  non-progressive  could  pos¬ 
sibly  quote. 

Had  the  subject  of  Ethics  excited  more 
interest  than  it  did,  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  removal  of  ancient  land¬ 
marks  would  have  been  too  keenly  felt  to 
allow  the  Japanese  to  remain  long  with¬ 
out  an  ethical  creed.  They  would  have 
adopted  new  ethical  theories  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  appropriated 
the  various  deductions  and  conclusions  of 
modern  science.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  subject  of  Ethics  might  be  de¬ 
ferred.  There  was  nothing  urgent  about  it 
Even  the  Educational  Department  itself 
seemed  to  be  of  this  mind  under  Count 
OKI’S  administration.  Class-books  on 
other  subjects  were  diligently  compiled 
and  circulated,  but  Ethics  was  left  to  fare 
for  itself.  Those  who'  taught  it  at  all  were 
ordered  to  use  the  despised  Chinese  text¬ 
books  or  allowed  to  introduce  some  foreign 
work  equally  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in 
1882,  Viscount  MORI  returned  from  Europe 
and  accepted  office  in  the  Educational  De¬ 
partment.  He  at  once  applied  his  mind  to 
the  subject,  and  as  a  result  of  considerable 
thought  and  inquiry  came  to  the  following- 
conclusions.  First,  that  the  reinstalment 
of  the  former  ethical  authorities  in  the 
schools  was,  for  many  reasons,  undesirable 
even  if  practicable.  Secondly,  that,  with 
belief  in  the  supernatural  unmistakably 
on  the  wane  in  all  civilized  countries, 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  religious  teachers 
and  thus  to  make  supernaturalism  a 
basis  for  ethics  would  be  a  mistake.  And 
thirdly,  that  to  adopt  any  one  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  philosophic  systems  of  the  West, 
such  as  Comtism  or  Utilitarianism,  for 
instance,  would  be  decidedly  invidious, 
and  would  be  going  farther  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  scientific  ethical  inquiry  in 
any  way  warrants.  To  Viscount  MORI,  as 
to  many  others,  it  seemed  that  no  existing 
system  of  Ethics  can  be  pronounced  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  ;  that  no  system  can 
claim  to  be  authoritative  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  For  this  is  what  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  system  by  a  State  Department 
would  mean  to  the  rising  generation  of 
students.  To  such  the  use  of  a  class-book 
which,  for  instance,  is  essentially  Utilita¬ 
rian,  would  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  the  use  of  scientific  class  books  whose 
predominant  principle  is  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  The  conviction  would  follow 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Department,  the  one  principle 


possessed  the  same  indubitableness  as 
the  other.  This  Viscount  MORI  was' 
specially  anxious  to  avoid.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seemed  to  the  late  Minis¬ 
ter  that  Occidental  philosophical  systems 
of  Ethics  were  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  ordinary  Japanese  students,  that 
they  demanded  a  knowledge  of  West¬ 
ern  psychology  and  metaphysics  which 
few  Japanese  possess.  Consequently,  Vis¬ 
count  Mori  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
objectionable  from  some  points  of  view  as 
the  course  seemed  to  be,  and  despite  the 
drawbacks  which  it  could  not  but  possess, 
the  only  feasible  plan  was  to  set  about  the 
preparation  of  a  Treatise  on  Ethics,  the 
chief  object  and  characteristic  of  which 
should  be,  not  exhaustiveness,  but  wide  ap¬ 
plicability  and  thorough  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  times  ;  a  treatise  which 
should  aim  at  embodying  all  that  was  valu¬ 
able  in  the  Chinese  systems  while  placing 
ethical  leaching  on  a  basis  broader  and 
more  solid  than  that  on  which  it  had  hitherto 
rested  in  this  country.  This  idea  it  was 
which,  gradually  assuming  more  and  more 
definiteness,  at  length  became  the  formal 
cause  of  the  Mombusho  system  of  Ethics. 

In  reference  to  the  prominent  part 
which  Viscount  MORI  took  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  it  may  not  be  known  to  some  that 
the  late  Minister  of  Education  was 
thoroughly  qualified  to  superintend  a 
work  of  this  kind.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  a  diligent  student  of.  the  Chinese 
classics.  Later  in  life  he  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  ethical  theories  of  the  West. 
He  had  among  his  acquaintances  men  hold¬ 
ing  the  most  widely  divergent  opinions  on 
the  subject.  These  he  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  consult.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  treatise  he  received  the  assistance  of 
several  well-known  Japanese  scholars  who 
had  made  Ethics  a  special  subject  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  who  had  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  subject,  and  with  them  was 
associated  a  foreigner  who  for  many  years 
has  been  studying  and  reproducing  in 
Japanese  the  latest  conclusions  on  Ethics 
arrived  at  by  prominent  Western  writers. 
The  treatise  was  originally  designed  to  be 
four  or  five  times  the  size  of  the  one  now 
in  circulation.  But  Viscount  MORI  found 
that  in  the  matter  of  details  there  was  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  of  satisfying  those  whose  approval  in 
a  step  of  such  importance  it  was  desirable 
to  obtain  was  to  make  the  treatise  as  ge¬ 
neral  as  possible ;  the  result  being  that, 
instead  of  a  book  of  some  four  or  five 
hundred  pages,  we  have  one  of  about  a 
hundred.  Since  the. volume  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  exhaustive  and  is  designed  to 
supply  topics  and  principles  on  which 
school  and  college  teachers  may  enlarge, 
rather  than  to  tell  the  student  all  he  needs 
to  know  on  the  subject,  its  shortness  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  disadvantage. 

We  must  say  that  we  admire  Viscount 
Mori’S  courage  in  attacking  a  subject  habi¬ 
tually  shirked  altogether  or  settled  in  a 
most  off-hand  manner.  There  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  in  the  present  slate  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  in  this  country,  the  question  of  how  to 
furnish  the  schools  with  ethical  principles 
the  nature  and  evidence  of  which  shall  be 
alike  comprehensible  and  impressive,  is  the 
crucial  question  of  education.  Viscount 
Mori  has  been  the  first  to  grapple  with  it. 
That  his  solution  of  the  problem  may 
prove  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  system  propounded  by  him  may  need 
various  modifications,  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
but,'  notwithstanding  this,  to  him  belongs 
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the  credit  of  pressing  the  subject  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Department.  In  giving  his 
countrymen  a  definite  system  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  entire  reconstruction 
of  ethical  belief,  has  furnished  material 
wherewith  to  fill  the  vacuum  that  nature 
abhors.  An  account  of  this  material  will 
be  given  in  our  next  article. 


II. 

Having  given  in  our  last  article  a  brief 
history  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  publication  of  a  class-book  on  Ethics 
by  the  Mombusho  and  some  account  of 
the  views  and  qualifications  of  the  Minister 
under  whose  direction  the  work  was  com¬ 
piled,  we  now  proceed  to  summarise  its 
contents,  to  indicate  the  sources  and  cha- 
'  racter  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  and  to  state  the  object  it  has  in 
view. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  chapters. 
The  subjects  treated,  as  stated  in  the 
Table  of  Contents,  are  as  follows  :  Chap. 
I.,  Introductory.  Chap.  II.,  The  End  in 
View.  Chap.  III.,  Sources  of  action.  (1) 
Sensual  appetite.  (2)  Desire.  (3)  Emo¬ 
tion.  (4)  Association.  (5)  Habit.  Chap. 

IV. ,  The  Will.  (1)  Explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  (2)  Involuntary 
actions.  (3)  The  relation  of  the  Will  to 
other  powers.  (4)  The  proper  use  of  the 
Will.  (5)  The  freedom  of  the  Will.  Chap. 

V.  The  Standard  of  conduct.  (1)  The 
meaning  of  the  term.  (2)  The  coequality 
of  self  and  others  (Egoism  and  Altruism). 
(3)  This  standard  considered  from  ( a )  a 
sociological  point  of  view  ;  (k)  a  rational 
point  of  view  (c)  ;  from  the  point  of  view 
of  general  feeling. 

The  compiler  of  the  book — for  though, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  work 
was  submitted  for  approval  to  a  number 
of  scholars,  it  was  drawn  up  and  finally 
prepared  for  print  by  one  man — is  not 
consistent  in  his  use  of  terms  ;  nor  does  he 
keep  to  his  own  definitions.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  of  conduct  and  its  ultimate  object  or 
end  are  not  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  are  given  to  understand  in  the 
introductory  chapter  that  they  are  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  Suminnni  Bonn  in, 
the  highest  good,  the  attainment  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
rightly  thinking  human  beings,  is  declared 
on  page  3  of  the  Treatise  to  be  “  The  fol¬ 
lowing  of  reason  and  the  attainment  of 
perfection  that  is,  the  full  development 
of  all  that  is  good  in  man’s  nature  :  the 
standard  of  conduct  is  defined  as  the 
means  whereby  the  ultimate  end  is  at¬ 
tained. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  clearness 
of  this  method  of  distinguishing  between 
the  End  and  the  Standard  of  conduct. 
The  words  of  the  compiler  of  the  Treatise 
relating  to  the  Standard  of  conduct  are  as 
follow:  “  How  this  end  may  be  attained, 
how  this  region  (of  the  highest  good) 
may  be  approached,  it  is  the  function  of 
Ethics  to  point  out.  Ethics  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  inquiring  what  the  ultimate 
end  of  man  is,  but  with  revealing  what  is 
the  best  way  of  attaining  that  end.  The 
way  by  which  the  end  is  attained  is  the 
standard  of  conduct,"  &c.  The  defect  of 
this  mode  of  defining  the  province  of 
Ethics  is  obvious.  The  compiler  starts 
with  a  decided  statement  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  man.  He  declares  it  to  be 
conformity  to  reason  and  perfection.  He 
then  affirms  that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
Ethics  to  discuss  Ultimate  Ends,  &nd 


finishes  by  saying  that  upon  its  adaptabi¬ 
lity  to  the  end  in  view  the  merits  of  a 
Standard  depend. 

Now  an  objector  might  well  say,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  you,  the  correctness  of  the 
Standard  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the 
End,  but  the  correctness  of  the  End  you 
declare  it  not  to  be  your  province  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Should  the  End  you  have  fixed  on 
be  unworthy,  your  whole  system  falls  to 
the  ground." 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  proper  way  to 
have  stated  the  matter  would  have  been  to 
show  that  the  Ultimate  End  decided  on,  viz., 
rationality  and  full  development,  however 
interpreted,  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
forming  the  basis  of  a  system  of  Ethics  : 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point  among  well-informed  men  of 
whatever  nationality.  To  say  that  a 
system  of  Ethics  has  nothing  to  do  with 
discussing  Ultimate  Ends  unless  it  be  made 
clear  that  no  further  discussion  on  this 
question  is  needed,  is  to  give  a  loop-hole 
to  cavillers. 

The  heading  of  Chap.  II.  (@  £$),  Moku- 
teki,  is  wanting  in  clearness.  We  have 
read  the  chapter  through  several  limes, 
but  are  still  in  doubt  whether  its  author 
intends  his  remarks  to  be  understood 
as  stating  the  design  or  object  of  the 
Treatise  he  is  compiling,  or  as  the  end 
which  the  teaching  of  morality  generally 
aims  at  attaining.  By  the  remark  in  the 
introductory  chapter  about  the  irrelevancy 
of  discussion  on  Ultimate  Ends,  alluded  to 
above,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Chapter  II.  cannot  refer  to  Ultimate  Ends  ; 
but  when  we  find  a  paragraph  commenc¬ 
ing  :  “  The  end  of  human  life  is  the  follow¬ 

ing  of  reason  and  the  attainment  of  per¬ 
fection,"  the  very  same  Ultimate  End 
referred  to  on  p.  3,  we  are  fairly  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  think.  It  seems  odd  that 
a  chapter  on  Ultimate  Ends  should  be  in¬ 
serted  after  vve  have  already  been  told 
that  their  discussion  is  not  the  province  of 
Ethics. 

But  these  are  comparatively  trifling 
matters.  A  little  modification  of  language 
and  the  omission  of  a  few  sentences  would 
set  them  right.  The  Treatise,  taken  as  a 
whole,  undoubtedly  displays  a  good  deal 
of  common  sense  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  subtlety  of  thought.  The 
chapter  on  the  sources  of  action  furnishes 
excellent  material  for  the  school-teacher 
to  enlarge  on  and  to  exemplify.  The 
chapter  on  the  Will  throws  light  on  a 
subject  which  Chinese  Ethical  teaching 
has  either  entirely  neglected  or  treated 
in  a  mythical  and  superficial  manner. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  freedom  of  the  will  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  a  treatise  designed  for 
the  young  ought  to  be  made  clearer.  The 
author  cites  various  cases  in  which  men 
are  not  accountable  for  their  actions  owing 
to  the  lack  of  freedom  of  choice.  Now  we 
deem  it  very  important  to  point  out  that 
where  men  lose  their  freedom  of  choice  in 
consequence  of  actions  over  which  they 
originally  had  control,  then  the  law  and 
public  opinion  hold  them  responsible  for 
crimes  or  social  improprieties  committed  in 
the  absence  of  such  freedom.  To  take 
a  case  that  occurs  every  day.  A  man 
deliberately  makes  himself  temporarily 
insane  by  drink  and  while  tipsy  destroys 
property  and  perhaps  life.  •  During  this 
time  he  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
freedom  of  will,  but  he  is  nevertheless  a 
responsible  moral  being;  as  he  finds  to 
his  cost  the  following  morning  when  cited 


before  the  magistrate  to  answer  for  his 
misdeeds.  Perhaps  the  author  refers  to 
such  cases  when  he  says  "There  are 
some  who  from  force  of  habit  lose  their 
freedom  of  will.”  But  seeing  how  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  men’s  moral  actions  is 
the  feeling  of  responsibility,  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  of  immense  importance  to  point  out 
that  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  result  in  loss  of  freedom 
of  will  and  action  are  unmistakably  beyond 
the  control  of  the  individual  concerned 
that  national  codes  and  public  opinion  de¬ 
clare  him  irresponsible  for  the  misbe¬ 
haviour  consequent  on  such  loss. 

The  chapter  on  the  Standard  of  Conduct 
is  in  our  opinion  decidedly  the  best  in  the 
book.  Among  prevailing  Standards  four 
are  specially  noticed.  These  are  described 
as  (1)  Self-regard.  (2)  Regard  for  others. 
(3)  Reason.  (4)  Happiness.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  these  four  kinds  of  Standards  may 
be  reduced  to  two  by  further  generali¬ 
sation.  They  resolve  themselves  into  a 
Standard  derived  from  a  cause  and  a 
Standard  derived  from  an  effect.  Self- 
regard,  regard  for  others,  and  reason  are 
of  the  former  kind  ;  and  happiness  of  the 
latter.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  is  more 
agreement  in  these  Standards  than  is 
usually  supposed.  Those  who  hold  that 
the  effect  produced  determines  the  Stand¬ 
ard  say  that  virtue  is  virtue  because  it  con¬ 
duces  to  happiness,  whereas  those  who 
say  that  virtue  is  dependent  on  a  cause 
still  admit  that,  if  practised,  happiness  will 
be  its  effect.  The  treatise  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  there  is  no  material  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  theories,  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  virtue  be  considered  the 
cause  and  happiness  the  effect,  or  happi¬ 
ness  the  cause  (that  is  in  the  sense  of  a 
motive  for  acting  in  a  certain  way)  and 
virtue  the  effect.  Both  theories  are  agreed 
as  to  the  oneness  of  happiness  and 
virtue.  This  we  doubt,  but  to  disscuss  the 
subject  thoroughly  would  occupy  too  much 
space. 

We  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  special 
Standard  chosen  by  the  late  Minister  as  a 
basis  for  his  system  of  Ethics.  The  de¬ 
signation  of  this  Standard  in  Chinese  is 
@  fill  iL-  The  translation  of  this  given 
in  English  in  the  treatise  is  "The  co¬ 
operation  of  self  and  other.”  Coequality 
or  co-ordination  is,  we  venture  to  think, 
a  more  exact  equivalent  for  the  hei - 
ritsu  of  the  original.  Careful  readers 
of  Mr.  Spencer’s  Data  of  Ethics  will 
remember  how  clearly  he  shows  that 
pure  egoism  and  pure  altruism  are  alike 
illegitimate  ;  that  the  maxim,  "  Live  for 
self,”  and  the  maxim  "  Live  for  others,’’ 
are  both  wrong  ;  that  a  compromise 
is  the  only  practicable  course.  Vis¬ 
count  Mori  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
a  great  admirer  of  HERBERT  SPENCER, 
and  we  have  good  authority  for  stating 
that  the  Standard  of  Ethics  adopted  by 
by  the  late  Minister  was  intended  to  be  in 
entire  accordance  with  Spencerian  prin¬ 
ciples.  Consequently  we  are  not  inclined 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
Chinese  term  Jita-heiritsu.  SPENCER  dis¬ 
tinctly  says  that  while  egoism  and  altruism 
are  to  a  great  degree  interdependent, 
there  are  times  when  they  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  when  the  one  or 
the  other  has  to  be  exclusively  followed. 
At  such  times  to  assert  their  coequality  and 
make  this  coequality  a  standard  of  con¬ 
duct  would  be  impossible.  Hence  the 
term  used  in  the  text-book  before  us 
cannot  be  interpreted  strictly.  The  idea 
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it  embodies  we  believe  in  plain  words  to 
be  that,  in  all  questions  of  conduct,  it 
must  be  our  aim  to  choose  a  course  which 
will  neither  harm  others  nor  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  ourselves,  that  self  and  others 
have  an  equal  right  to  be  considered  in 
settling  moral  questions.  Hence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  treatise,  the  whole  question  of 
ethics  resolves  itself  into  the  relations  of 
individuals  to  society  and  of  society  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  discussion  on  egoism  and 
altruism  is  thus  summed  up  on  p.  82:— 

“  The  Ethical  world  is  one  that  has  come 
into  existence  owing  to  the  relation  of 
the  ego  to  the  non-ego,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  nicety  with 
which  this  relationship  is  adjusted  the 
world  progresses.  As  the  thoughts  of 
the  ego  must  always  have  relation  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  non-ego  and  vice  versa , 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  exclusive  egoism 
or  exclusive  altruism.”  The  principle  of 
allowing  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  to  hold 
equal  rank  in  all  considerations  affecting 
courses  of  conduct  holds  equally  good,  it  is 
maintained,  whether  regarded  from  the 
sociological,  rational,  or  emotional  point 
of  view. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Standard 
is  practically  Utilitarian.  The  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  mankind  constitute  the  Ul¬ 
timate  End,  and  this  end  is  to  be  reached 
by  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  society  being  maintained  on 
lines  that  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
happiness  attainable  to  each.  This  is  the 
essence  of  Utilitarianism,  and  this  is  the 
main  principle  of  the  Mombusho  Ethics. 

We  must  confess  that  to  us  such  a  Stan¬ 
dard  appears  to  be  far  loo  abstract  and 
philosophical  for  the  use  of  ordinary  men 
and  women.  When  we  come  to  think  of  the 
numerous  issues  of  actions  whereby  others 
are  affected  and  whereby  the  agent  himself 

is  eventually  injured  or  benefited,  we 
perceive  that  none  but  the  most  practised 
ethical  mathematician  could  ever  cast  up 
an  egoistic  and  altruistic  sum  so  as  to 
show  clearly  where  the  balance  lies.  The 
items  are  so  numerous  and  the  nicety  of 
judgment  required  for  deciding  to  which 
side  the  multiform  acts  are  to  be  credited 
so  rare,  that  we  despair  of  such  a  standard 
ever  coming  into  general  use.  The  Al¬ 
truism  and  Egoism  theory  of  ethics  is 
ethics  carried  to  the  very  extreme  limits  of 
generalisation.  Now  anyone  who  has  had 
experience  in  instructing  the  masses  will 
testify  that  in  treating  of  immaterial 
things — principles,  characteristics,  and  the 
like — the  further  the  generalisation  is 
carried  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  untutored  mind  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  idea.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
for  a  philosophic  mind  to  think  other 
than  philosophically  on  such  questions. 
To  the  late  Minister  of  Education  the 
principle  of  the  coequality  of  Egoism  and 
Altruism  as  a  basis  for  an  ethical  system 
seemed  unattended  with  any  special  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Though  he  was  often  heard  to 
remark  that  he  did  not  intend  the 
treatise  to  be  philosophical,  that  it  was 
to  be  a  simple  handbook  for  beginners  on 
what  he  was  fond  of  designating  “  com¬ 
mon-sense  Ethics,”  in  this  matterhisaction, 
as  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  persons, 
was  moulded  by  his  habits  of  thought, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  intended  it  to 
be  exclusively  controlled  by  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  :  the  result 
being  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  that 
is  far  too  subtle  to  be  grasped  and  tested 
by  ordinary  minds. 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  uses  for 
which  the  book  is  designed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  we  append  a  free  translation  of  the 
Preface  : — 

“The  object  of  all  who  teach  Ethics  by 
means  of  this  book  should  be  to  reveal  to 
their  scholars  a  standard  that  shall  suffice 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad,  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  in  such  actions  as  result  from 
the  feelings  with  which  human  beings 
regard  each  other.  With  actions  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  feelings  entertained 
towards  things  (presumably  government 
institutions  and  the  like)  this  treatise  has 
no  direct  connection,  but  it  is  open  to 
those  who  use  the  book  for  their  classes 
to  treat  of  such  subjects  even  though  they 
are  but  indirectly  connected  with  the  topic 
under  discussion,  provided  they  confine 
themselves  to  their  purely  ethical  aspects. 

“  The  object  of  moral  teaching  is  the 
distinguishing  between  good  and  evil  in  the 
heart  of  man,  the  enabling  of  men  to  seek 
virtue  and  to  forsake  vice;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  young,  the  cultivation  of 
virtuous  habits  by  the  impression  that  the 
citing  of  real  cases  of  virtuous  living  are 
calculated  to  produce.  In  a  word,  the 
chief  object  of  such  teaching  is  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  all  whose  opinions  are  still  un¬ 
formed  and  whose  characters  are  not  yet 
developed. 

“  Though  the  connection  between  Morals 
and  Ethics  is  very  close,  there  is  still 
the  distinction  of  principle  and  method 
between  them.  This  book  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject,  not  the  discussion  of  the  methods 
to  be  followed  in  moral  education,  but 
simply  the  elucidation  of  the  principles 
which  should  control  this  kind  of  education. 

“  What  is  spoken  of  as  rational  in  this 
treatise  is  no  other  than  what  appears  so 
to  mankind  generally.  Although  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  term  may  lack  minuteness 
and  definiteness,  it  will  prove  adequate  for 
the  end  the  treatise  has  in  view  ;  simply 
because  all  the  important  truths  of  ethics 
are  such  as  the  universal  feeling  of  men 
acknowledge  to  be  rational. 

“This  book  confines  itself  to  specifying 
what  is  important  in  ethics  ;  the  citing  of 
numerous  examples  and  the  adducing  of 
evidence  (for  the  truths  stated)  is  a  duty 
that  devolves  on  the  school-teacher.  When 
we  say  ‘what  is  important’  we  only  mean 
what  is  important  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  For  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
principle  enunciated  in  this  treatise — the 
co-equality  of  egoism  and  altruism — and  for 
the  solution  of  the  deeper  questions  of 
Ethics  reference  must  be  had  to  philoso¬ 
phical  treatises.  This  work  is  designed 
for  use  in  Ordinary  Middle  and  in  Normal 
Schools  as  a  text-book  during  the  last  year 
of  the  course.” 

The  question  which  it  is  natural  to  ask 
in  conclusion  is  :  since  the  success  of  a 
system  of  Ethics  must  in  every  country 
depend  largely  on  the  intelligibility  and 
adaptability  of  the  standard  it  advocates, 
is  it  possible  that  the  Mombushd  system 
can  succeed  ? 

Granting,  as  we  must  grant,  that  un¬ 
qualified  success  in  this  line  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  considering  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  existing  or  non-existing 
conceivable  system  of  Ethics  into  the 
schools  of  Japan  at  the  present  time  must 
inevitably  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a 
first  attempt,  the  late  Minister’s  Treatise: 
has  many  merits.  It  is  short,  concise, 
Western  in  method  and  doctrine,  unencum¬ 


bered  with  supernaturalism,  unembarrased 
by  metaphysical  and  political  discussions. 
Moreover  it  will  be  regarded  by  school¬ 
teachers  throughout  Japan  as  a  kind  of  me¬ 
mento  of  a  man  who  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  educational  questions, 
and  it  will  possess  the  merit  of  having 
filled  a  gap.  This  last  fact  will  insure  its  re¬ 
tention  at  any  rate  till  a  worthy  substitute 
is  forthcoming.  The  success  of  a  system 
does  not  always  depend  on  its  higher 
formulas  being  grasped  by  those  who  study 
it.  It  has  its  exoteric  popular  teaching  for 
the  01  ’koXKol,  as  well  as  its  esoteric  aspects 
and  subtleties  for  the  select  few.  Much 
that  is  insisted  on  in  this  treatise  is  of  a 
kind  that  no  moralist  could  well  take  excep¬ 
tion  to,  and  is  precisely  what  needs  to  be 
impressed  on  the  rising  generation.  The 
important  parts  of  Ethical  treatises  are 
their  more  practical  parts.  Of  these  the 
little  treatise  we  have  reviewed  has  an 
abundance.  As  philosophical  questions, 
the  discussion  of  Ends  and  Standards  are 
interesting  enough,  but,  happily,  moral  pro¬ 
gress  is  not  dependent  on  the  settling  of 
such  questions.  Leslie  Stephen,  among 
the' concluding  remarks  of  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Science  of  “  Ethics,”  has 
the  following  : — What  science  proves, 
according  to  me,  is  precisely  that  the  only 
basis  of  morality  is  the  old  basis  ;  it  shows 
that  one  and  the  same  principle,  has  al¬ 
ways  determined  the  development  of  Mo¬ 
rality,  although  it  has  been  stated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  phraseology.  And  moreover,  this 
principle  is  not  the  suggestion  of  any  end 
distinct  from  all  others.  The  great  forces 
which  govern  human  conduct  are  the  same 
that  they  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be.  The  dread  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  ; 
the  desire  to  gratify  the  passions  ;  the  love 
of  wife  and  child  or  friend  ;  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  our  neighbours  ;  resent¬ 
ment  of  injury  inflicted  upon  ourselves — 
these  and  such  as  these  are  the  great  forces 
which  govern  mankind.  When  a  moralist 
tries  to  assign  anything  else  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  motive  he  is  getting  beyond  the 
world  of  reality  *****  My  de¬ 
sire  for  the  welfare  of  my  race  grows  out 
of  my  desire  for  the  welfare  of  my  own 
intimates  ;  and  that  exists  independently 
of  any  ethical  theory  whatever.” 


LAND  TENURE  AND  THE  CONDI¬ 
TION  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION 
IN  CHINA. 


THE  May  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  contains  an  interesting  series  of 
papers  and  other  matter  relating  to  Land 
Tenure  in  China  and  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population.  This  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  all  too  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  is,  the  result  of  an 
effort,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Geo.  JAMIESON, 
(H.B.M.  Acting  Judge  at  Yokohama)  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  to  collect  in  a  trust¬ 
worthy  and  useful  form  all  the  information 
available  in  reference  to  a  highly  important 
subject  of  economical  enquiry ;  and  so  much 
success  has  attended  the  undertaking  that 
the  publication  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  manual  on  this  particular 
subject,  containing  as  it  does  all  that 
is  known  about  the  transfer  of  land  and 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  held  in  China.  To 
render  it  thus  complete  the  papers— ob¬ 
tained  by  the  distribution  of  circulars,  chiefly 
among  those  engaged  in  missionary  labour 
throughout  the  empire — have  been  supple- 
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merited  by  translations  from  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  work  on  local  rules  governing  land 
tenure,  published  in  Latin  in  1882  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Hoang,  a  Chinese  member  of 
the  Jesuit  Society,  and  by  the  reprint  of  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  contributed 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  Cycle  by  an 
English  barrister.  The  series  is  prefaced 
by  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  JAMIESON, 
which,  while  disclaiming  any  attempt  to 
summarise  the  various  essays,  may  be  taken 
as  a  succinct  statement  on  land  tenure  as 
described  in  the  legal  codes  and  other 
authorities.  The  Council,  however,  have 
done  well  to  seek  further  information 
as  to  the  precise  nature  and  effect  of 
the  weights  and  measures  given;  for 
obviously  the  value  of  the  papers  will 
be  greatly  detracted  from  till  these  are 
clearly  established.  For  example,  the  mow 
(of  land)  is  described  in  a  prefatory  table 
as  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  acre,  and  this  standard  is  adhered  to 
by  many  of  the  writers;  but  the  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  others  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  the  result  of  calculations  on 
a  very  different  basis.  As  an  instance, 
the  paper  relating  to  Shantung  may  be 
mentioned,  where  the  mow  is  written  of 
as  equal  to  the  acre.  And  this  diversity 
of  standard  doubtless  extends  more  or  less 
to  the  other  figures  supplied  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  refer  to  such  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  great  Empire  as  Yunnan  in 
the  south  and  Manchuria  in  the  north. 

Takingup  first  the  subject  of  land  tenure, 
we  find  that  in  China  the  supreme  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  is  absolutely  vested 
in  the  Crown  or  Stale— a  fact  expres¬ 
sed  in  the  classical  maxim  “  All  the  land  in 
the  world  is  the  property  of  the  Sovereign.” 
He  is  the  universal  landlord  ;  and  the 
dwellers  on  the  soil  are  his  tenants.  In 
practice,  however,  land  can  be  bought 
and  sold  just  as  a  child  or  a  horse  may 
be  disposed  of.  Once  private  bands 
it  may  be  dealt  with  at  will,  subject  only 
to  the  imposts  of  the  Government;  and 
so  long  as  -these  are  paid,  little  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  State  need  be  dreaded, 
though  isolated  cases  of  despotism  occur 
occasionally,  as  when  land  is  necessary  for 
public  works.  In  such  an  event  the  re¬ 
quired  area  is  usually  annexed  arbitrarily, 
and  the  owner  may  congratulate  himself  if 
he  receives  even  nominal  compensation. 
The  land-tax,  which  usually  amounts  to  a 
twentieth  or  a  thirtieth  of  the  produce,  is 
not  at  all  a  full  rent  on  fairly  fertile 
soils.  To  the  general  rule  as  to  the 
free  disposal  of  land  in  private  hands,  there 
is — or  rather  was,  for  the  peculiar  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  in  this  case  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing — an  exception,  namely,-  in  the 
metropolitan  province  and  in  Manchuria, 
where  large  grants  of  land  were  made  as 
rewards  for  military  service  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  China  by  the  present  Manchu 
dynasty  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
These  tracts  were  held  under  conditions 
which  at  first  forbade  alienation  in  any  form. 
But  the  grantees  under  this  military 
tenure,  and  their  heirs,  were  invariably  ab¬ 
sentees  ;  and  the  actual  tenants,  who  re¬ 
mained  generally  unchanged,  have  in  recent 
years  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  by 
rack-renting  or  something  akin  to  it,  while 
at  the  same  lime  the  rule  against  alien¬ 
ation  has  been  greatly  relaxed.  Since  the 
land  so  soon  as  transferred  fails  under  the 
common  tenure,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  military  form  will  soon  disappear  alto¬ 
gether. 


Chief  among  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
tenure  is  the  payment  of  the  land-tax, 
with  which,  by  a  series  of  decrees  in 
the  end  of  the  17th  and  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  a  poll-tax  previously 
levied  was  incorporated  ;  a  decree  of  1711 
providing,  theoretically  at  least,  that  once 
fixed  on  cultivated  land  the  tax  could  not 
be  raised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  gross  amount  varies  in  each  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  period.  It  is  collected  by 
District  Magistrates.  As  tax  collector, 
the  District  Magistrate,  according  to  Mr. 
JAMIESON,  is  not  required  to  give  any 
account  of  his  receipts.  “  Each  district 
is  assessed  in  the  Government  Revenue 
books  at  a  fixed  sum.  That  sum  the  Ma¬ 
gistrate  has  to  furnish  and  no  more. 
Whether  he  collects  it  or  no,  he  is  held 
liable  for  it  to  the  Government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  all  ordinary  years  every 
district  yields  a  surplus  more  or  less. 
This  is  the  private  perquisite  of  the  Magis¬ 
trate,  subject,  however,  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  customary,  but  none  the  less 
imperious,  presents  to  his  official  superiors, 
and  also  of  defraying  many  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  his  administration  for  which 
no  provision  is  made  by  Government.” 
Under  circumstances  of  severe  calamity, 
temporary  or  permanent  remission  of 
the  tax  may  be  obtained ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Magistrate  is  bound  to 
report  any  material  improvement  in  his 
district  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
reap  the  benefit.  Mr.  JAMIESON  estimates 
the  total  return  of  the  land  tax  from  the 
different  provinces  at  about  eight  million 
pounds  sterling.  A  second  condition  of 
tenure  is  the  Corvte  or  statute  labour 
which,  however,  has  in  most  provinces  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  a  third  is  the  payment  of 
fees  on  alienation,  under  which  head  come 
the  different  forms  of  transfer  (sale  and 
mortgage),  succession  and  inheritance,  and 
the  acqivip'<-;~..  l<ma. 

A  curious  theory  enters  largely  into  the 
transfer  of  land  in  China.  The  soil  was 
formerly  regarded  not  as  the  property  of 
the  occupant  or  owner  for  the  time  being, 
but  rather  as  the  heritage  of  a  family  or 
tribe;  and  its  complete  alienation  was  all 
but  forbidden.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  or  tribe  were  supposed  to  have, 
subject  to  the  occupant  or  owner’s  life- 
interest,  a  more  or  less  direct  reversionary 
right,  and  while  the  latter  was  not  absolu¬ 
tely  prohibited  from  dealing  with  the  pro¬ 
perty,  he  was  bound  to  have  regard  to 
the  family  rights,  either  by  allowing  his 
kinsmen  the  right  of  purchase  or  by  reserv¬ 
ing  the  power  ol  redemption.  Thus,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  system  of  mortgaging  land  as 
security  tor  money  lent,  there  is  another, 
and  possibly  the  original,  form  of  mortgage, 
which  recognises  the  right  of  redemption. 
Under  it  the  land  changes  -hands  ;  but  no 
interest  is  payable  on  the  amount  of 
money  advanced  in  consideration  of  the 
transfer;  no  accounts  of  rents  or  profits 
are  necessary  ;  and  the  original  owner  may 
at  any  time  within  30  years,  on  repayment 
of  the  money',  regain  possession  of  the 
land.  The  land  in  fact,  and  not  the  money, 
is  lent;  repayment  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
demanded  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  original 
owner  failing  to  redeem  the  property,  the 
new  occupant  becomes  absolute  owner.  In 
transfer  by  sale  the  family  rights  also  re¬ 
ceive  theoretical  recognition,  the  deed 
of  sale  usually  containing  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  seller,  being  in  want  of 
money,  has  already  offered  the  land  to  his 
kinsmen  who,  however,  decline  to  buy,  in 


consequence  of  which  he  has  arranged  to 
sell  it  at  the  price  specified.  A  further 
illustration  of  the  existence  of  the  rever¬ 
sionary  rights  of  all  the  members  of  a 
family  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  sales 
of  land  are  often  obstructed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  crowd  of  brothers  and  other  rela¬ 
tives  who  all  claim  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
lerty,  and  whose  consent  is  necessary 
■efore  the  title  can  be  valid. 

As  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  rural 
population,  the  papers  received  from  the. 
different  provinces  give  much  interesting 
information  which,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  is  not  easily  capable  of  being 
summarized.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  general 
way,  however,  that  the  universal  principle 
which  applies  in  succession  in  every  part 
of  China — the  equal  division  of  all  a  man’s 
property,  real  and  personal,  among  his 
male  children — has  unavoidably  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  agricultural  holdings 
to  the  minimum  capable  of  supporting  a 
single  family.  The  more  fertile  the  soil  the 
smaller  the  farms.  Mr.  JAMIESON  estimates 
that  about  half  the  area  of  China  is  tilled 
by'  peasant  proprietors,  the  other  half 
being  occupied  by  a  literary  aristocracy, 
who  lease  their  land  to  the  small  farmers, 
tenancy  being  at  will,  and  the  rent  payable 
in  kind  from  the  principal  crop  taken  off 
the  soil,  in  proportions  varying  according 
to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  but  never  more 
than  a  half  of  the  yield.  The  amazing  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  land  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
the  report  from  Kwangtung,  which  in  this 
respect  receives  corroboration  from  other 
quarters,  estimates  that  one  mow  will  main¬ 
tain  one  individual ; — in  other  words,  as  Mr. 
JAMIESON  points  out,  a  square  mile  is  cap¬ 
able  of  supporting  3,840  of  a  population. 


“  THE  ECONOMY  OF  NATURE.  ' 


A  SMALL  monthly  publication  bearing 
the  title  of  %  |JiJ  Tensoku ,  or  The 
Economy  of  Nature , — the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  April  last,  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  one  pen.  Mr.  I<ATO  HlROYUKI, 
the  ex-President  of  the  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  member  of  the  Senate,  is'a  most 
voluminous  writer.  For  more  than  twenty' 
y'ears  he  has  diligently  studied  our  Western 
civilisation  and  its  underlying  strata  of 
philosophical  belief.  He  has  for  some 
years  past  been  engaged  in  giving  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  various 
learned  journals  the  results  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations.  But  his  writings  lose  much 
synthetic  force  by  being  scattered  over 
such  a  wide  area  and  by  being  read  se¬ 
parately'.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  thought  in  this  country' 
cannot  but  welcome  a  publication  that 
gives  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
so  mature  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Kato. 
The  problem  that  Mr..  Kato  has  attacked 
is  one  which  has  been  again  and  again 
considered  in  these  columns,  but  which, 
strange  to  say,  fails  to  excite  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  Japanese  writers.  Briefly 
stated  it  amounts  to  this  : — in  a  compli¬ 
cated  sy'slem  of  life  and  manners  such  as 
that  prevailing  in  the  West,  what  elements 
are  most  worthy  of  incorporation  here  ; 
what  is  the  best  method  of  introducing 
such  elements,  and  what  are  the  reforms 
necessary  for  their  assimilation?  It  is  very 
plain  that  a  complete  assimilation  of  an 
alien  system  of  civilisation  js  impossible  ; 
that  is,  if  those  distinctive  powers  which 
every  nation  possesses  and  which  are 
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PRIZE  LIST. 

Gold  Medal  for  Highest  Average,  G.  Tanaka. 

Silver  Medal  for  1st  Class  Mathematics,  H.  Loomis. 

La'in  Prize,  H.  Loomis. 

Education. Prize,  Anderson. 

Nature  Class  Prizes,  Wheeler  ma  and  Wheeler  mi. 

Progress  Prize,  R<  Sale. 

Mathematics. 

Class  II.— Certificates ;  jst  Robertson,  and  Blakeway. 

Class  III  —Prize,  Enoyc;  1st  Certificate  Term’s  Work,  Whee¬ 
ler  ma. 

Class  IV.— Prize,  P.  Clarke,  ist:  Certificate,  Kilgour,  and. 

Class  V. — Certificate,  Goddard  mi. 

Class  VI.— Prize,  Roberts,  1st;  Arlizumi,  and. 

French, 

Class  I. — Prize,  E.  Clarke  1st,  Certificate,  H.  Loomis,  and. 

Class  II.— Prize,  Robertson  1st,  Certificate,  Sale,  and. 

Ci  ass  III.— Prize,  Donald  1st,  Certificate,  G.  Wheeler,  and. 
Class  IV.— Prize,  E,  Loomis  1st,  Certificate,  H.  Allcoclr,  and. 

„  Geography. 

Class  I.— Clarke  1st,  Anderson  and. 

Class  III. — Lloyd  1st. 

Grammar. 

Class  I.— G.  Tanaka  1st,  K.  Tanabe  and. 

Class  III.— Donald  1st,  Certificate. 

History. 

Clarke  1st,  Redfield  and. 

Letter  Writing. 

-  ,st.  Goddard  ma ;  and,  Smith;  3rd,  Drummond  ma ;  4th, 
Poole  mi ;  jth,  Donald;  6th,  Ariizumi. 

The  following  programme  was  then  gone 
tin  ongh  : — 

Recitation— From  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  (Book  VI.  35  lines),  (Mil- 

ton),  Anderson. 

Recitation— "  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel"  (Emerson)- 
Moss. 

Reading— From  “  The  Goodnatured  Man  ”  (Goldsmith),  Dramatis 
-  Persona :  Mr.  Honeywood,  Anderson;  5ir  ll'illiam  Honeytucod, 
Wheeler  ma.;  Jarvis,  Loomis  ma.;  Butler,  Poole  ,ma.  ;  Mr. 
Croaker,  Redfield. 

Reading— From  *' Les  Plaidcurs  ”  'Racine),  Dramatis  Persona, 
Isabelle,  Blakcway;  V Intime,  Clarke;  Chicaneau,  Smith. 
Recitation — “  Barbara  Frieschic  ”  (J.  G.  Whittier),  Redfield. 
Recitation— •*  Virgil "  (Book  V.),  ‘‘ZEneas  gives  the  prizes,’’— 
Loomis. 

Mr.  Walter  announced  that  at  Christmas  the 
following  additional  prizes  would  be  presented  :  — 
Mr.  Barrie  for  geometry,  Mr.  Knkwood  for 
English -Japanese,  Mr.  Slone  for  book-keeping, 
and  Mr.  Waller  for  classics.  (Applause.) 

Three  cheers  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  given  at  this  stage  for  Mr.  Fraser,  who  had 
to  leave  to  catch  his  train. 

Mr.  G.  Tanaka  then  read  the  following  little 
speech  : — The  head-master-  lias  asked  me  to  read 
something  on  this  occasion.  As  1  cannot  speak 
English  well,  I  at  first  refused  but  1  was 
obliged  to  speak  something.  Of  course  it  will 
not  lake  a  long  time,  and  I  shall  be  very  thankful 
if  you  will  lend  your  ears  for  a  while.  And  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  my  awkward  English  and  my 
bad  pronunciation.  To-day  is  the  prize-giving 
day  of  the  Victoria  School.  We  shall  be  told  the 
result  of  our  daily  efforts  and  our  woik  will  he 
rewarded.  It  is  a  happy  day,  not  very  happy,  per¬ 
haps,  for  those  who  do  not  gel  prizes,  yet  as  many 
boys  will  have  passed  their  examination  success¬ 
fully,  our  misfortune  should  be  covered  .by  their 
pleasure,  and  we  should  all  feel  happy  on  their 
account.  This  prize-getting  does  not  end  with 
a  short-lived  pleasure,  or  a  little  credit  :  it  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  our  future  position.  For  as 
in  youth  we  lay  down  the  foundation  of  our  for¬ 
tunes,  so  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  success 
ina  riper  age.  And  as  most  of  our  youth  is  spent  in 
school,  l  may  say  that  the  school  is  the  manufactmer 
of  our  fortunes.  And  eveiy  examination  is  a  step, 
which  brings  us  nearer  to  the  fulfillment  of  out 
ambition.  We  indeed  congratulate  those  who 
gel  prizes  to-day,  for  having  so  brilliantly  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  step  towards  realizing  their  expectations. 
To  what  do  you  owe  this  happiness  ?  Of  course 
it  depends  much  on  your  daily  diligence  and  your 
genius,  but  it  also  depends  on  the  master’s  efforts. 
Although  seeds  may  be  good,  unless  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to  by  a  good  gardener,  they  will 
not  bear  noble  fruits.  So  with  school  boys. 
Though  they  are  the  material  of  heroes,  yet  if  they 
do  not  find  able  leaders  and  are  properly  cultivat¬ 
ed  their  future  will  be  spoiled.  Happily,  in  this 
school  we  are  not  destitute  in  this  respect.  The 
masters  lake  great  care  for  our  welfare,  so  that  if 
we  do  not  succeed  it  will  be  entirely  our  own 
fault.  The  responsibility  of  our  future  eminence 
lies  solely  with  us.  Therefore  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  this  point  and  study  as  bard  as  possible. — 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Walter  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hinton  and  Mr.  Fardel  for  their  great 
exertions  in  the  interest  of  the  school. —  (Applause.) 

Mi.  Hinton,  ill  returning  thanks,  referred  to 
the  loss  the  school  had  sustained  by  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Kilby,  and  expressed  bis  sense  of  the 
valuable  work  done  by  bis  successor,  Mr.  Stone. 

Cheers  were  given  by  the  boys  for  the  teachers 
visitors,  &c.,  and  the  procedings  terminated  with 
the  singing  of  “  God  save  the  Queen.” 


THE  R  OMA  JI-  ICA I. 

Address  delivered  by  H.E.  M.  de  Sienkie- 
wicz  at  tbe  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Romaji  kai, 
on  Satin  day  22nd  June  : — 

Gentlemen, — To  grasp  the  whole  import 
of  a  question,  to  appreciate  the  different  as¬ 
pects  under  which  it  can  be  .considered,  llieie 
is  nothing  like  being  required  to  speak  about 
it  in  the  presence  of  people  who  know  it 
thoroughly  and  lake  a  serious  interest  in  it. 
This  1  emails  must  often  have  been  made  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  is  at  my  own  expense  that  1  now  come 
to  establish  its  accuracy.  And,  in  truth,  when  the 
Committee  of  the  Romaji  kai  asked  me  to  say  a 
few  words  at  the  meeting  of  to-day,  I  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  my  task  would  be  limited  to  demon 
stealing  for  the  ten-thousandth,  perhaps  for  the 
hundred-thousandth  lime,  that  the  letters  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  have  gieatly  the  advantage,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  utility,  over  ideo¬ 
graphic  characters.  Bn!  I  soon  perceived  that 
such  a  course  would  have  been  to  approach  the 
question  from,  its  smaller  side.  Considering,  then, 
under  its  various  aspects  tbe  problem  whose  solu¬ 
tion  is  the  object  of  our  Society,  I  was  startled  at 
the  immensity  of  its  proportions.  To  seek  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  score  of  so  of  phonetic  symbols  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  characters  representing  ideas,  is  not  that 
in  reality  to  seek  to  substitute  the  civilization  of 
the  Occident  for  tbe  civilization,  so  old,  so  vene¬ 
rable,  of  the  Extreme  Orient,  for  here  as  there 
writing  is  equally  the  exact  expression  of  civiliza¬ 
tion?  Each  idea  born  in  the  Extreme  East  having 
begotten  a  special  sign  which  represents  it,  to 
study  the  signs  or  ideographs  used  by  an  Oi  ienial 
people  is  at  the  same  time  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths -of  that  people’s  thoughts.  Moreover,  the 
ideographic  character  does  not  merely  translate 
the  idea  :  it  gives  it  in  addition  an  aspect,  an  air 
more  or  less  artistic,  I  may  almost  say  more  or 
less  poetic, -according  as  it  is  more  or  less  finely 
liaced.  Thus  it  is  not  entirely  a  paradox  to  say 
that  in  the  Far  East,  caligraphy,  art,  science  are 
so  far  united  that  they  seem  to  form  only  one 
entity.  It  is  then  into  this  entity,  so  peifeclin 
many  respects,  that  there  is  question  of  throwing, 
like  so  many  wedges,  the  twenty-five  letters  of 
the  Latin  alphabet.  Doubtless  these  letters  have 
no  signification  of  their  own,  but  their  influence 
is  none  the  less  considerable.  Thanks  to  them 
the  man  of  the  Occident  lias  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  instinctive  avidity  which  impels  him 
to  appropriate  all  the  knowledge  possible.  Who 
knows  if  there  might  not  even  be  warrant  to 
connect  with  this  Latin  alphabet — that  is  to  say, 
with  ibis  method  so  practical  and  simple  of 
acquiring  science  that  is  within  reach  of  all,  even 
the  most  modest,  even  the  humblest — the  daily 
increasing  1  6le  which  the  individual  plays  in  Euro¬ 
pean  society.  Remember,  in  fine,  and  ibis  is 
something  to  make  old -fashioned  Japanese  shudder, 
that  they  were  merchants  who,  by  bringing  into 
the  Mediterranean  ports  the  Phoenician  alphabet — 
which  after  being  modified  in  Greece  became  the 
Latin  Alphabet — laid  the  foundations  of  Occidental 
civilization.  I  have  asked  myself  therefore  whether 
it  was  not  following  a  false  route,  whether  it  was 
not  unconsciously  introducing  confusion  into  the 
ideas,  into  the  tendencies,  into  the  conceptions  of 
this  country',  to  pretend  to  express  them  by  means 
of  symbols  not  made  for  them,  and  1  am  seized 
with  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  our  work. 
However,  I  am  here  before  you  and  it  is  in  the 
quality  of  an  advocate  for  the  Latin  alphabet  that 
1  address  you.  Am  I  then  contradicting  myself  ? 
Not  so.  I  regret  sincerely  that  Japan  has  not 
preserved  all  her  usages  and  all  her  customs  in 
their  integrity;  that  she  has  not  continued  to  follow 
her  ancient  routes;  that  she  has  not  remained 
exclusively  Oriental.  I  deplore  this  invasion  of 
fashions,  of  formulae,  of  ideas  from  the -Occident. 
Extending  to  the  whole  world,  this  assimilation 
would  render  existence  monolous  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  would  he  no  more  pleasure  in  inhabiting 
our  planet.  Unfortunately  facts  cannot  be  contr  o¬ 
verted.  They  possess  an  eloquence  absolutely  brutal 
but  irresistible.  They  force  themselves  upon  us. 
Thus  one  need  only  open  one’s  eyes  to  know  that  it 
is  all  over  with  old  Japan.  Whether  the  fact  is  due 
to  some  specially  of  life  Japanese  race,  the  tendency 
of  whose  mind  is  not,  perhaps,  as  Or  iental  as  is 
generally  supposed,  or  to  some  entirely  different 
cause,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  this  country 
is  being  transformed  with  a  rapidity  that  savours 
of  the  prodigious.  The  land  is  traversed  by 
excellent  roads;  railways  multiply;  numerous 
light-houses  illumine  the  coasts  ;  the  functions  of 
the  post  are  discharged  with  perfect  integrity; 
if  only  one  takes  the  trouble  to  raise  one’s 
head  in  tbe  streets  of  Tokyo,  one  perceives  a 
thick  net-work  of  wires  which  are  constantly 
at  work  carrying  here  words  written,  there  words 


spoken,  and  elsewhere  light;  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  industry,  all  the  inventions,  all  the  im¬ 
provements)  all  the  refinements  of  these  times, 
you  have  appropriated.  Your  army,  your  navy  are 
like  those  of  the  Occident ;  you  launch  ships  of 
war  which  will  not  yield  in  point  of  speed  to  those 
of  Europe  and  America.  A  fact  otherwise  grave 
is  the  Occidental  spirit  by  which  ate  impregnated 
the  programmes  of  your  University,  your  provincial 
organization,  your  whole  administration,  your 
codes — those  at  any  rale  that  exist,  and  it  will  be 
lire  same  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  lire  Codes  the 
promulgation  of  which  is  promised.  Breaking 
with  old  tr  aditions  your  statesmen  do  not  disdain 
themselves  to  conduct  the  political  education  of  the 
people  by  speeches  pregnant  with  faith  and  ideas. 
They  go  even  farther.  Convinced  that  though 
discretion  is  absolutely  essential,  it  is  injurious  to 
wrap  in  mystery  questions  where  the  interests  of 
all  are  at  slake,  they  do  not  fear  to  speak  publicly 
of  questions  of  foreign  policy,  nay  even  of  the 
r  evision  of  lire  treaties.  Finally,  to  crown  lire  new 
edifice  so  rapidly  erected,  you  have  a  constitution. 

A  thing  unheard  of  in  the  Orient,  the  voice  of 
your  representatives,  free  and  independent  but 
wise  and  patriotic,  will  soon  echo  under  lire  arclies 
of  lire  palace  of  your  national  assembly.  It  catt 
110  longer  be  denied  that  lire  Japan  of  to-day 
models  her  self  upon  Europe.  Confucius  and  Men¬ 
cius  have  ceased  to  be  your  guides  and  your  coun¬ 
cillors.  Japan,  everything  shows  it,  lias  roused 
herself  from  that  profound  calm,  that  immobility 
which  the  Or  ient  affects,  to  launch  herself  full  sail 
in  the  route  of  progress,  and  it  would  henceforth 
be  as  impossible  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps  as  it 
would  be  for  a  river  to  remount  to  its  source. 
Doubtless  Japan  will  remain  herself;  doubtless 
she  will  preserve  her  national  character,  her  ori¬ 
ginality.  But  having  long  ago  renounced  isola¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  enter  into 
contact  in  a  manner  more  and  more  intimate  will) 
Occidental  countries;  Now  between  these  Occi¬ 
dental  countries  there  is  proceeding,  in  the  field  of 
commerce  and  industry,  a  struggle  without  truce 
or  repose,  but  a  courteous  struggle  which  lends  in 
the  long  run  to  ameliorate  lire  condition  of  the 
many.  From  this  struggle,  possessing  as  she  does 
all  the  qualities  necessary  to  engage  in  it,  Japan 
cannot,  will  not  stand  aloof.  But  under  penalty  of 
moving  slowly  where  others  march  with  alert,  con¬ 
fident  feet  ;  under  penally  of  not  being  able  to  give 
play  to  her  activity,  her  suppleness,  her  energy,  it 
behoves  her  to  get  l  id  of  obstacles  that  embar  rass 
her  movements,  that  is  to  say,  to  renounce  once 
and  for  all  the  ideographic  characters.  The 
sacrifice  will  be  painful  ;  it  will  be  all  the  more 
so  inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  people,  possess¬ 
ing  in  a  high  degree  lire  sentiment  of  art,  will 
appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the  effort.  How, 
indeed,  can  one  compare  the  ideographic  char¬ 
acters  which  have  often  bestowed  a  certain 
celebrity  upon  those  who  excelled  in  tracing 
them — how  can  one  compare  them  with  the  prosaic 
letters  of  lire  Latin  alphabet,  which  need  only  be 
legible  and  which  even  bring  a  sort  of  ridicule 
upon  tbe  writer  who  bestows  loo  much  pains  on 
their  spaces  and  their  strokes.  But  however  hard 
the  law  may  be,  one  must  submit;  it  is  no  longer 
anything  but  a  question  of  time.  I  have  been 
told  that  already  tbe  official  language  of  -Japan 
Iras  undergone  modifications :  writers  give  it  a 
character  of  gr  eater  brevity  and  precision.  That 
is  a  beginning.  It  will  be  recognised,  at  a  given 
moment,  that  the  caligraphy  demands  a  radical 
modification  and  then,  if  amour  propre  does  not 
interfere,  the  signs  of  the  Latin  alphabet  will  be 
adopted  because  there  are  none  simpler  or  more 
pr  actical.  But  these  are  things  of  lire  future  ;  our 
children  per  haps  will  one  day  see  their  complete 
accomplishment.  May  I  be  permitted  to  occupy 
myself  a  little  with  the  present  and  to  circumscribe 
the  question  by  placing  myself  on  ground  where 
the  reform  pursued  by  our  Society  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  revision  of 
the  treaties.  I  will  endeavour  to  make  myself 
understood.  The  treaties  actually  in  force  be¬ 
tween  foreign  Powers  and  Japan  ar  e  about  to  give 
place  to  new  treaties  answering  better  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  this  country  finds  itself  to-day, 
making  jusler  allowance  for  the  progress  so  re¬ 
markable  that  she  has  made.  From  this  woik  of 
revision  the  achievement  of  which  will  not  have  to 
be  wailed  for  long — for  both  sides  will  biing  to 
the  question  equal  goodwill,  an  equal  spirit  of 
conciliation,  an  equal  desiie  to  succeed — will 
ensue  important  consequences.  I  need  not  enu¬ 
merate  them  here.  You  know  what  will  be  the  lot 
of  foreigners  ;  Japan  will  be  open  to  them.  We 
have  then  to  understand  the  value  of  the  expres¬ 
sion.  What  is  meant  by  an  opened  country  ?  A 
country  is  understood  to  be  opened  from  the 
moment  that  people  are  permitted  to  travel  there, 
to  reside  there,  to  buy  land  there,  to  carry  on 
commerce  and  industry  there.  That  is  true  of  an 
Occidental  country.  But  it  is  only  relatively  true 
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when  there  is  question  of  a  country  like  Japan, 
wherejlhe  foreigner,  even  after  lie  had  freely  passed 
the  limits  traced  for  him  by  the  present  treaties, 
would  find  himself,  wherever  he  went,  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  a  wall  more  difficult 
to  cross  than  a  rampart  of  fire  or  of  brass, 
seeing  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  ideographs 
have  helped  to  raise  it.  To  overthrow  this  wall  is 
not  to  be  immediately  thought  of,  being,  as  I  have 
just  said,  a  work  of  patience  and  of  time.  But  it 
would  be  easy  to  effect  a  breach  in  it,  and  upon 
that  task  ought  all  those  to  employ  themselves 
who  desire  to  see  a  development  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  Japanese  and  foreigners.  If  one 
lakes  into  account  the  extension  that  Japan’s 
foreign  commerce  has  received,  especially  in  these 
later  years,  and  more  particularly  her  trade  in  ex¬ 
ports,  one  is  warranted  in  founding  the  vastest 
hopes  upon  the  consequences  of  the  opening  of  the 
country.  But  I  speak  of  the  material  and  moral 
opening.  Thus  considered,  it  will  pet  haps  create 
new  relations,  even  partnerships  between  Japa¬ 
nese  and  foreign  merchants.  Now  nothing  would 
more  surely  contribute  to  bring  about  results  so 
desirable  than  the  possibility  of  drawing  up  con¬ 
tracts,  arrangements,  conventions,  receipts,  in  the 
ordinary  Japanese  language  written  with  Roman 
letters.  The  substitution  of  signatures  written  in 
Latin  letters  for  impressed  seals  would  in  itself  be 
an  enormous  step  of  progress.  These  reforms,  the 
utility  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  are  they  very 
difficult  of  application  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  A 
system  of  writing  as  practical  as  possible,  hav¬ 
ing  been  once  determined  upon— and  it  is  so, 
or  merely  so,  always — would  be  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  leaching,  especially  in  commercial 
schools,  so  that  after  a  small  number  of 
years  we  should  already  have  young  Japanese 
merchants  able  to  carry  on  correspondence,  to  ne¬ 
gotiate,  to  conclude  and  to  sign  contracts  with 
foreign  merchants  without  having  recourse  to  the 
services  of  an  interpreter.  As  for  foreigners,  they 
would  apply  themselves  seriously — l  hat  goes  without 
saying — to  the  study  of  Japanese,  from  the  moment 
that  it  would  not  cost  them  greater  efforts  than  the 
study  of  a  European  language.  The  adoption,  even 
limited,  of  the  Latin  alphabet  constitutes,  then,  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  this  im¬ 
portance  might  lie  even  more  considerable  without 
disclosing  the  elements  of  a  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tion.  Each  people  settles  its  caligraphy  as  it 
pleases  :  foreigners  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The 
most  that  they  can  do  is  to  form  wishes.  A  wish, 
then,  shall  serve  me  for  conclusion.  If,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  you  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  enter  into  relations  closer  and  more  intimate 
with  foreigners,  do  not  confine  yourselves  to  open¬ 
ing  your  country  to  them ;  make  your  language 
also  accessible  to  them. 

'I  he  following  is  a  translation  of  the  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Captain  Brinkley: — 

Mr.  President,  your  Excellencies,  and 
Gentlemen. — I  have  been  asked  to  address  a  few 
words  to  you  at  this  annual  meeting.  Naturally 
I  take  for  my  subject  the  Romaji-kai,  being,  as  it 
is,  an  object  of  so  much  anxiety  to  all  its  promoters 
at  present.  The  Society  has  undoubtedly  at  1  ived 
at  a  very  critical  pet  iod  of  its  existence.  In  all 
reforms,  great  or  small,  there  are  three  stages. 
There  is,  first,  the  stage  of  inception,  when  men 
seeing  in  imagination  only  the  end  they  desite  to 
achieve,  and  thinking  little  of  intervening  diffi¬ 
culties,  set  themselves  to  work  enthusiastically  and 
cheerfully.  There  is,  secondly,  the  stage  of  prac¬ 
tical  essay,  when  the  various  steps  leading  to  the 
wished-for  bourne  are  trodden  laboriously,  and 
generally  with  increasing  slowness;  when  those 
that  are  lukewarm  or  impatient  gradually  fall 
away  and  there  remain  only  the  most  resolute  and 
earnest.  Finally,  there  is  the  third  stage,  when 
either  success  or  failure  comes  plainly  within 
sight.  The  Romaji-Kai  has  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  second  stage.  It  is  still  struggling  with  ob¬ 
stacles,  still  grappling  with  difficulties,  and  whe¬ 
ther  success  or  failure  will  be  the  outcome  of  its 
efforts,  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  predict.  To 
change  the  method  of  writing  employed  by  a 
nation  for  centuiies  must  be  an  ai  duous  under¬ 
taking  under  any  circumstances.  To  change  it 
tinder  the  circumstances  that  now  exist  in  Japan 
might  almost  be  ptonounced  hopeless.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  present  day  is  essentially  conservative. 
Japan  has  cast  off  her  indiscriminate  love  of 
everything  foreign.  She  has  begun  once  mine  to 
contemplate  her  own  image  in  the  mirror  of  her 
ancient  customs  and  time-honoured  civilization, 
and  she  evidently  finds  the  reflection  not  unpleas¬ 
ing.  You  must  have  observed  that  no  foreigner 
has  found  fault  with  this  reaction.  When  Japan 
gives  cause  for  criticism  there  is  seldom  any  lack 
of  foreign  critics.  But  in  this  case  you  have 
escaped  censtue.  Foreigners,  fully  recognising 
that  to  be  great  a  nation  must  preserve  its 
individuality,  are  glad  to  see  you  pause  in  the 


woik  of  wholesale  radicalism,  glad  to  see  you 
substitute  your  own  Japanese  eyesight  for  spec¬ 
tacles  borrowed  abroad.  No  good,  however,  is 
without  some  accompanying  evil.  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  reactionary  spirit  of  the  day  may 
prejudice  unthinking  persons  against  the  reform 
proposed  by  the  Rotnaji  kai,  and  that  instead  of 
winning  conveits  you  may  soon  find  yourselves 
making  enemies.  Even  if  this  be  so,  your  labour, 
gentlemen,  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  you  who 
have  supported  this  excellent  movement  not  only 
with  money,  but  also  with  that  which  is  far  more 
valuable,  intellect.  If  you  read  the  history  of  great 
reforms  eveiy where,  you  will  find  that  in  a  majo 
1  ily  of  cases  success  is  not  achieved  by  pioneers. 
Some  strange  principle  of  injustice  prevailing  in 
human  affairs,  disposes  them  so  that  the  harvest 
is  seldom  reaped  by  the  sowers  of  the  seed.  But 
there  prevails  also  another  principle  in  which  you 
students  of  modern  science  doubtless  believe — the 
principle  of  the  suivival  of  the  fittest.  If  this 
movement  which  you  have  inaugurated  has  in  it, 
as  we  all  believe  it  has,  the  germs  of  national 
benefit,  it  will  be  revived  and  carried  to  comple¬ 
tion  hereafter,  whatever  be  its  fate  in  the  immediate 
present.  Speaking  thus,  I  may  seem  to  predict 
failure  so  far  as  you,  the  oiiginators  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  are  concerned.  Such  is  not  my  intention. 
But  I  think  we  should  be  only  inviting  failure  did 
we  underrate  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
My  own  faith  in  the  progressive  instincts  of  the 
Japanese  people  is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  possibility  of  their  continuing  permanently 
to  employ  their  present  system  of  caligtaphy. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  elements  constituting 
civilization,  but  there  never  has  been  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  this  question  of  caligraphy. 
Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  caligraphy, 
there  are  four  grades  of  civilization.  In  the  first,  or 
least  enlightened  grade,  men  express  their  ideas 
by  the  aid  of  rudely  delineated  pictures.  In  the 
second  grade,  these  pictures  become  ideographs. 
In  the  third  grade,  syllabaries  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  fourth,  or  most  highly  civilized 
stage,  you  have  the  alphabet.  Your  own  country 
illustrates  this  order  of  progress.  For  just  as  in 
other  branches  of  civilization  you  greatly  improved 
and  developed  what  China  and  Korea  had  to  give 
you,  so,  no  sooner  had  you  received  the  ideographs 
from  China,  than  you  went  a  step  farther  and  in¬ 
vented  a  syllabary.  Japan  deserves  high  credit 
for  that  achievement.  It  was  a  signal  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  her  piogressive  instincts.  For 
centuries  upon  centuries  the  Chinese  had  been 
content  and  are  still  content  to  transcribe  their 
ideas  painfully  and  laboriously  by  the  aid  of  ideo¬ 
graphs  which  themselves  demand  years  of  patient 
stud}'.  But  Japan,  shaking  herself  free  almost 
immediately  from  this  impediment  to  public  edu¬ 
cation,  invented  a  simple  syllabary  by  means  of 
which  literature  was  brought  within  reach  of  the 
masses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  Imw  much 
your  country  owes  to  its  syllabary.  Without  it 
your  great  novelists  would  never  have  existed,  and 
without  your  novelists  your  wonderful  book-illustra¬ 
tors,  the  first  in  the  world  in  their  age,  would 
never  have  bequeathed  to  you  woik  that  is  now 
the  admiration  of  Western  peoples.  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  benefits  you 
have  derived  from  the,  instinct  that  led  you  to 
invent  a  syllabary,  but  they  scarcely  need  re¬ 
capitulation.  Your  country  is  now  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  she  will  take  the  final  step,  and  by 
adopting  an  alphabet  relieve  her  people  from  toil 
that  doubles  their  educational  difficulties.  Can  , 
there  be  any  doubt  about  the  decision?  None 
whatever.  Japan  has  never  halted  permanently 
at  any  vital  stage  of  civilized  progress,  and  only 
these  who  have  no  faith  in  her  destiny  will  be¬ 
lieve  her  capable  of  halting  here.  If,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  conservative  tendencies  lend  sentimental 
suppoit  to  the  ideogiaphs,  sooner  or  later  the 
Japanese  will  remember  that  the  ideographs  are 
no  more  Japanese  than  is  the  alphabet  you  are 
now  asked  to  adopt,  and  that  the  alphabet  itself 
was  originally  borrowed  from  abroad  by  the  great 
European  nations  using  it  to-day.  But  though 
the  hoiizon  of  the  future  is  clear,  that  of  the 
present  is  more  or  less  cloudy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Society  is  now  passing 
through  the  crucial  stage  of  its  existence.  Upon 
the  perseverance  and  courage  displayed  by  you  ai 
this  juncture,  gentlemen,  depends  the  verdict  of 
posterity.  You  will  always  enjoy  the  credit  of 
having  inaugurated  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
reforms.  Let  us  hope  that  you  will  avoid  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  abandoning  it  so  hastily  as  to  deter  others 
from  treading  in  your  footsteps. 


COMPETITIVE  FINE  ARTS  SOCIETY 
OF  JAPAN. 

Address  delivered  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Competitive  Fine  Arts  Society  of  Japan,  on  the 
23rd  instant,  by  Captain  F.  Brinkley: — 

Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen, — Our 
President,  Viscount  Sano,  having  asked  me  to 
speak  to  you  to-day  on  some  branch  of  art  manu¬ 
facture,  I  gladly  comply  with  his  request,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  have  anything  particularly  novel  or  import¬ 
ant  to  tell  you,  but  because  I  am  anxious  to  con¬ 
tribute,  so  far  as  my  ability  permits,  to  the  art 
renaissance  which  owes  so  much  td  Viscount  Sano’s 
exertions.  All  of  you,  Gentlemen,  sharing  as  you 
undoubtedly  do  that  remaikably  keen  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  your  country  which  pervades  eveiy 
class  ol  Japanese,  must  have  been  greatly  gratified 
to  observe  what  a  large  share  of  Occidental  atten¬ 
tion  Japan  has  attracted  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Have  you  ever  set  j  oin  selves  to 
analyse  the  causes  of  that  fact  ?  Have  you  ever 
asked  yourselves  why  it  is  that  people  in  Europe 
and  America  speak  of  your  counliy  with  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  that  for  every  one  tourist  who 
visits  your  great  neighbour  China,  twenty  or  thirty 
flock  to  your  shores  ?  If  you  har  e  consider  ed  these 
questions,  answers  that  seemed  sufficient  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  suggested  by  the  beauty  of  your 
climate  and  scenery  and  by  the  remarkable  story 
of  your  country’s  progr  ess  dining  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  But  though  these  causes  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  some  effect,  they  only  cover  a  ver  y 
small  part  of  the  ground.  The  interest  Europe 
and  America  take  in  Japan  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
her  stinny  skies,  her  beautiful  mountains  and 
vallies  or  her  eagerness  to  attain  proficiency  in 
Occidental  sciences  and  industries.  If  such  things 
constituted  your  whole  claim  to  for  eign  attention, 
the  outside  world  would  have  ceased  long  ago  to 
give  you  any  prominent  place  in  its  thoughts.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  her  Art,  tlrdt  Japan  receives  so 
much  notice  abroad.  She  stands  to  the  Occi¬ 
dent  much  in  the  same  position  as  that  occupied 
by  Greece.  From  Greece  Wester  n  painters.  West¬ 
ern  Sculptors,  Western  Architects,  and  Western 
art  artizans  derived  the  elements  of  their  art  for 
twenty  centuries.  Sometimes  they  improved  upon 
what  Greece  bequeathed  to  them  ;  much  ofleuer 
they  fell  far  short  of  it.  But  at  all  limes  they 
regarded  her  as  the  vei y  fountain  of  Art,  and  wei  e 
content  to  he  her  debtor  for  inspir alion  and  ex¬ 
ample.  Under  these  circumstances,  Japan  came 
to  them  as  a  revelation.  She  offered  them  new 
ideas  and  new  canons.  It  was  as  though  a  fr  esh 
spring  had  been  lapped,  and  its  waters  allowed  to 
pour  into  an  old  river  which  had  received  no  such 
tributary  for  two  thousand  years.  Do  not  under¬ 
stand  me,  please,  as  seeking  to  place  the  Ait  of 
Greeceand  the  Artofjapah  on  thesamelevel.  Your 
artists,  ignorant  of  anatomy,  ignorant  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  using  for  their  buildings  quickly  perish¬ 
able  materials,  never  as  sculptors,  as  architects,  or 
as  keramisls  climbed  to  such  heights  as  the  Greeks 
attained.  The  pictur  es  of  Japan  we  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  Gr  eece,  because  none  of  the 
latter  have  descended  to  our  times,  but  I  am  sure 
you  must  yourselves  admit  that  as  idealistic  pain¬ 
ters  your  greatest  masters  do  not  rank  with  the 
best  of  their  European  contemporaries.  Your 
strength,  your  very  wonderful  strength,  lies  in  the 
direction  of  decorative  ait.  In  this  field  you  have 
opened  to  the  Western  world  a  mine  of  wealth, 
and  it  is  for  the  riches  you  have  thus  conferred  on 
Europe  and  Ameiica  that  they  look  to  you  with 
gratitude  and  kindliness.  The  influence  of  your 
decorative  art  has  permeated  the  Occident  from 
end  to  end.  I11  England  while  a  grand  poet  like 
Alfred  Tennyson  is  enriching  the  literature  of  his 
country,  no  writer  of  verses  cait  gel  out  of  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  that  he  creates.  All  the 
poetry  of  the  age  has  a  Tennysonian  tinge.  Un¬ 
consciously  men  fall  into  his  diction  and  model 
themselves  on  his  litres.  Japan's  decorative  art 
has  produced  the  same  subtle  effect  in  Europe  and 
America.  Artists  copy  it,  sometimes  unconsciously, 
sometimes  slavishly.  Their  reproductions  are 
often  burlesques,  but  often  also  you  see  Japa¬ 
nese  elements  skilfully  and  cleverly  adopted 
and  developed  so  as  to  suit  Western  requirements. 
The  universality  of  its  influence  is  really  wonder¬ 
ful.  Whether  you  take  up  a  piece  of  porcelain,  a 
wall-paper,  a  textile  fabric,  or  what  not,  you  find 
some  tr  ace  of  Japanese  decorative  ideas.  .  It  is  be¬ 
cause  your  countr  y  has  done  such  things  for.  the 
West  that  she  receives  so  much  notice  from  West¬ 
ern  nations.  There  is  no  other  reason  that  can 
compare  with  this  in  importance.  Japan  owes  the 
place  she  holds  in  Occidental  esfeem  to  her  An 
and  loiter  Art  only.  One  day — a  day  which  I 
trust  is  not  far  distant — she  may  establish  another 
title  to  Occidental  respect  by  developing  her  re- 


COPY  of  Report  concerning  Mr.  Tamura  *-»-aoponi4;  ion  from  the  mteiiet-ry. 

MAJORITY  REPORT. 

11  The  following  statement  respecting  Rev.  N.  Tamura/  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  and  his  methods  of  church  work,  is  made  p\iblic  in  the  interests 
of  the  regular  work  of  the  United(  Presbyterian  and  Reformed)  Mission  in 
cooperation  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

From  1888  to  1892,  Rev.  N.  Tamura,  then  and  some  years  previ¬ 
ously  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Tokyo,  was  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  "A  School  for  lay  evangelists",  which  was  supported  largely  by 
mission  funds,  and  wherein  the  instruction  was  given  in  part  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  in  part  by  Japanese  ministers  (tiioluding  Mr.  Tamura).  He 
had  also  organized  an  "Industrial  Home",  into  which  he  had  gathered  a 
small  number  of  boys  of  differing  ages  who  worked  part  of  every  day  at 
such  oeeu.pations  as  gardening,  washing,  etc.,  and  studied,  tuition  free, 
in  the  classes  of  the  mission  college  -  the  Meiji  Gakuin.  The  support 
of  the  "Industrial  Home"  was  obtained  to  some  extent  from  work  done,  but 
mostly  from  private  contributions  made  by  foreigners  (missionaries  and 
others)  in  Japan  and  America,  who  sympathized  with  the  experiment. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  Mr.  Tamura  asked  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Tokyo  to  endorse  his  plan  of  going  to  America  to  raise  large 
sums  of  money  with  which  to  endow  his  two  institutions.  The  mission 
voted  against  giving  the  desired  endorsement.  Mr.  Tamura  had  previous¬ 
ly  sought,  but  without  success,  the  approval  of  his  associates,  both 
foreign  and  Japanese,  in  the  faculty  of  the  school  for  evangelists. 
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The  pastors  of  the  Tokyo  ohurches  were  also  appealed  to,  and  were  all 
but  unanimously  opposed. 

nevertheless,  Mr.  Tamura  persisted  in  going  to  America.  He 
spent  about  one  year  there  in  making  addresses  and  collecting  money. 

That  he  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  in  various  places  and 
upon  many  members  of  American  churches,  is  evident  from  the  financial 
success  that  attended  his  efforts.  Enriched  by  this  support  of  money 
and  sympathy,  he  returned  to  Japan  in  the  summer  of  1393,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  furthering  his  several  interests,  -  School  for  Evange¬ 
lists;  Church;  newspaper;  'Industrial  Home',  etc. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  as  such  has  held  sti’ictly  aloof  from 
all  this  work  from  the  time  that  its  connection  with  the  sohool  just 
mentioned,  was  severed  by  Mr.  Tamura's  own  act.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  in  1892,  the  Missions  regarded  the  experiment  which  Mr.  Tamura 
was  making  as  of  too  short  duration,  and  its  success  not  sufficiently 
assured,  to  justify  the  proposed  endowment.  There  was  no  intention, 
however,  of  withdravfing  the  annual  fund  that  had  till  this  been  provided 
and  of  thus  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  experiment. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  connection  was  severed,  and, 
judging  from  what  can  be  seen  here  in  Japan,  Mr,  Tamura's  prospects  of 
success  are  more  doubtful  now  than  they  were  then.  His  attitude  to*» 
wards  existing  ohurch  institutions  and  his  manner  of  conduoting  his 
Japanese  newspaper,  the  'Inochi'  (Life)-  is  no  doubt  in  part  the  cause 
of  this  praetioal  failure.  In  the  Church  in  Japan,  as  in  America, 
certain  differences  of  opinion  in  theology  have  arisen,  and  Mr,  Tamura 
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stands  professedly  wlthtthose  mho  favor  a  fuller  oreed,  but  hetaas 
championed  'orthodoxy'  for  some  time  past  in  a  way  calculated  to  dis¬ 
credit  rather  than  recommend  it;  and  his  paper  would  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ceive  the  disapproval  of  its  supporters  in  America,  if  they  knew  its 
temper  as  indicated  by  what  it  has  contained*  lhe  i^chool  i  or  Lay 
Evangelists'  has  only  four  or  five  students  in  place  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  who  were  in  attendance  when  it  was  helped  by  the  Missions, 
(Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed),  and  there  are  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
inmates  of  the  'Industrial  Home',  -  mostly  young  boys. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  now  thinks  it  necessary  to  change  its 
attitude  of  tolerance  toward  Mr.  Tauiura,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  begun  the  publication  of  an  English  periodical  ior  circulation 
abroad  which  aims  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  foreign  Christians  in  his 
individual  v;orlc  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  missions  and  of  the 

church  with  which  they  cooperate. 

The  'Japanese  Messenger',  Vol.  I,  Ho.  1,  contains  a  prospectus 
of  Mr.  Samira's  plans.  It  asks  for  'contributions  however  small',  - 
for  'Christian  sympathy  and  help  '.  It  contains  sentences  manifestly 
calculated  to  discredit  American  missionary  agenoies  in  Japan  and  at 
home.  It  claims  to  speak  the  truth  as  missionary  periodicals  do  not. 

It  makes  statements  about  Mr.  Tamura's  work  that  aretji  to  say  the  least, 
highly  misleading,  and  the  general  impression  oreated  by  the  paper  is 
of  a  prosperity  in  his  work  that  does  not  exist. 

Such  deliberate  and  periodic  appeals  for  recognition  and  help 
to  the  American  Christian  public  cannot  be  ignored;  for  it  must  be  said 
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that  if  this  can  be  properly  given  to  Mr.  I’aimira,  it  oould  be  given  with 
greater  propriety  to  many  another  Japanese,  and  if  such  were  the  case, 
confusion  would  necessarily  result  to  the  regular  work  vii  ich  is  built 
up  from  year  to  year  and  is  from  year  to  year  reported  to  and  approved 
by  the  Boards  of  the  Churohes  in  America.  Hence  not  only  are  the 
missions,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the  'Church  of  Christ  in  Japan1 
also  involved  in  the  danger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Tatiura'a  finan¬ 
cial  success  naturally  encourages  others  to  make  attempts  similar  to 
his,  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  cases  of  Rev.  S» 
Kato,  and  Mrs.  C.  Salcurai, 

In  his  Japanese  newspaper,  the  'Inoohi',  Mr.  Samira  reoently 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  John  E.  Poster,  Esq.,  who  was  then  visiting 
Japan.  In  this  letter  he  welcomed  Mr.  Poster  as  an  agent  of  the  A.  P. 
Board  of  .Foreign  Missions  in  New  York  to  investigate  mission  and  church 
work  in  Japan  and  in  effect  congratulated  the  Japanese  Christians  that 
such  a  gentleman  had  come  and  that  now  a  correct  report  could  be  carried 
to  America  to  offset  the  insufficient  statements  made  by  the  missionar¬ 
ies,  This  fact  is  mentioned  here  merely  as  a  further  indication  of  Mr, 
Tamura's  animus  toward  the  authorized  agents  in  Japan  of  the  Christians 
in  America  to  whom  he  is  appealing  for  aid. 

In  any  Oriental  oountry  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  two 
plans,  viz:  first,  that  of  independent  work  sustained  by  foreign,  (not 
native )  funds,  and  second,  that  of  cooperation  in  accordance  with 
which  mission  and  church  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  conducted,  in 
Japan  as  elsewhere.  So  long  as  the  supporting  funds  come  from  abroad 
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this  independent  worlc  will  always  manifest  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  organized  work  of  the  missions  and  the  na¬ 
tive  churches,  on  which  hostility  indeed  its  continuing  life  depends. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  the  Mission  feels  compelled  to 
make  public  its  disapproval  of  Mr.  Taiaura's  spirit  and  methods,  and  its 
firm  belief  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  American  Chris¬ 
tians  to  encourage  him  with  their  support," 

The  above  is  the  action  of  the  East  Japan  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion,  taken  at  its  regular  meeting  held  June  30th.,  1094, 


MINORITY  REPORT, 

"Whereas  in  reports  hitherto  sent  by  this  Mission  to  the 
Board  in  New  York,  no  reference  to  the  reprehensible  acts,  oonduot  and 
spirit  of  the  party  in  the  Japanese  churoh  opposed  to  Mr.  Tamura  has 
been  made,  while  on  the  other  hand,  his  (Mr.  Tamura1  s)  course  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reported  sufficiently,  and  sufficiently  disapproved,  (see 
letter  of  Drs.  Knox  &  Thompson  sent  to  the  Board  in  May  1893:-  also 
letter  respecting  Mr.  S.  Kato  recently  sent);  therefore  resolved: 

First:  that  we  now  merely  send  to  the  Board  without  comment, 
for  its  information  and  independent  Judgment,  a  copy  of  the  paper  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  Mr.  Tamura  in  English  for  circulation  in  the  U.  S. 

Second:  that  we  ask  the  Board,  in  the  light  of  the  informa- 
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tion  thus  far  obtained  from  the  field,  and  in  the  light  also  of  its  own 
regulation  and  of  recent  deliverances  of  the  Ceneral  Assembly  touching 
special  objects,  to  instruct  us  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  Shall  roe  antagonize  this  movement?  or 

(b)  Shall  roe  seels,  some  modus  Vivendi  with  Mr*  Taiaura?  or 

(c)  Shall  we  tolerate  his  roori  and  let  the  tree  be  known  by 
its  fruits? 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  this  report  be  read,  and  the 
above  questions  considered  in  the  light  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Daikroai  (Synod)  in  deposing  Hr.  Taraura  from  the  ministry,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  action  of  the  cooperating  Missions  in  Council,  disapproving  of 
said  deposition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  THOMPSON.” 


July  11th.,  1894. 


From  the  rising  of  the  Sun  unto  the  going  down 
of  the  same  the  Lord's  name  is  to  be  praised.” 


“Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other." 


A  SKETCH 

OF  THE 

NATIVE  PROMOTER 

OF  AN 

AGGRESSIVE  MISSION  WORK 

AMONG  THE  MOST 

PROGRESSIVE  NATION 

IN  THE 

FAR  EAST. 


THE  TOKYO  MISSION. 

TOKYO,  JAPAN. 


“  Zeal  for  the  Christian’s  ‘better  part,’ 
Strength  for  the  Christian’s  fight.” 


1894. 


A  Native  Missionary  in  Tokyo,  Japan 

m  EXPERIENCES  AND  AGGRESSIVE  MOVEMENT. 


By  the  REV.  EUGENE  S.  BOOTH,  M.  A. 


Tlie  Tokyo  Mission,  recently  established,  is  an 
enterprise  for  performing  Evangelical  Christian 
Work,  wholly  under  the  auspices  of  Native  Chris¬ 
tian  Japanese,  with  no  thought  whatever  of  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  work  of  missionaries,  who  are 
cordially  invited  to  assist  in  the  common  endeavor 
to  win  the  infidel  and  the  heathen  unto  the  Lord 
Christ. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  its  promoter 
and  founder,  the  Rev.  Satori  Kato,  (from  materials 
supplied  by  himself). 

He  was  born  in  Kanazawa,  n  large  city  in  the 
province  of  Kaga,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Japan, 
under  the  Daimiate  of  the  present  Marquis  May- 
eda,  on  June  1st,  1861. 

His  father  was  a  Samurai  or  retainer,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Admiral  Kato,  who  figured  in  Hide- 
yoshi’s  famous  expedition  against  Corea  in  1591- 
1592.  His  father  was  sheriff,  judge  and  poet,  and 
noted  for  his  progressive  ideas,  due  doubtless  to 
the  acquaintance  be  made  of  European  knowledge 
by  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Nagasaki  in 
1844,  and  after  the  restoration  in  1868,  was  an  in¬ 
fluential  member  of  the  staff  of  Count  Mibu, 
Governor  of  Ecliigo. 
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Mr.  Kato’s  education  began  in  his  sixth  year, 
when  he  was  sent  to  con  Chinese  classics  under 
the  direction  of  a  litterateur  until  he  was  nine 
years  of  age.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country  at  this  time,  his  father  was  absent 
from  home  much  of  the  time  and  his  education 
was  almost  entirely  left  to  his  mother's  supervi¬ 
sion.  He  entered  the  public  school  at  Kanazawa 
among  the  first  after  its  establishment  upon  West¬ 
ern  methods.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
Higher  Middle  School  at  Nagoya,  where  together 
with  a  number  of  lads  from  his  own.  town,  who  are 
now  holding  chairs  in  the  Imperial  University 
and  other  institutions,  his  education  was  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  view  of  entering  upon  the  public 
service.  This  service  he  entered,  at  the  age  of 
1G,  during  the  Saigo  rebellion  in  1877,  and  was 
sent  by  the  government  to  Kagoshima  as  assistant 
recorder.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  at  the  same  time,  1879-80, 
held  a  public  post  in  Kanazawn  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

It  was  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  Nagoya  that 
a  copy  of  the  “Life  of  Jesus"  and  other  treatises 
on  religion  fell  into  his  hands  and  caused  him  to 
break  with  the  religion  of  his  forefathers.  The 
reading  of  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount”  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  him.  But  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1878,  an  event  occurred  while  he 
was  in  Tokyo  which  led  him  to  put  greater  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  God  of  whom  he  had  learned  in 
Nagoya  than  he  had  previously  done. 

Okubo,  Minister  of  Interior,  was  assassinated  by 
a  band  of  five  Nanazawa  men,  most  of  whom  had 
been  his  school  mates.  Realizing  that  a  great 
misfortune  had  befallen  his  country  in  the  death 
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of  this  able  and  unselfish  statesman,  through  the 
blind  fanaticism  of  his  eaily  comrades,  he  felt 
that  he  must  offer  himself  to  the  service  of  God 
rather  than  enter  upon  a  political  career.  He 
immediately  applied  himself  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  Gospel  and  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  it  was  his  main  duty  to  seek  to  win  his  fellow- 
men  for  Christ,  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

He  was  baptized  in  1880  on  profession  of  faith 
by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Winn,  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission. 

He  obtained  his  theological  training  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  in  1882.  He 
labored  in  Osaka,  Hiroshima  and  Kokura  with 
great  success.  He  introduced  the  Gospel  in  the 
last  named  place  and  as  a  result  of  one  year's 
ministry  sixteen  were  baptized  ;  three  of  whom 
have  been  through  the  Theological  Seminary  and 
are  now  preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  1880,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Shinagawa 
Church,  Tokyo,  and  was  ordained  pastor.  Seven- 
tenths  of  the  cost  of  the  church  building,  which 
was  erected  during  his  pastorate,  was  contributed 
by  native  Christians. 

He  edited  a  Christian  Weekly  paper,  the  “Kyogi" 
or  the  “Doctrines,”  and  compiled  a  “Life  of 
Luther”  and  a  “Life  of  Christ.” 

He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  took  a  prominent  post  in  various  committees 
and  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  First  Tokyo  Presby¬ 
tery  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  body. 

Through  extensive  reading  of  the  various  views 
of  theology,  his  views  became  unsettled,  and  while 
in  this  sceptical  state  of  mind  felt  it  would  be 
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better  to  leave  the  Church.  He  (lid  so  and  for  a 
few  months  was  engaged  in  literary  work  for  the 
Unitarian  Association.  He  soon  saw  that  he  could 
not  trust  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  others  to 
the  Unitarian  Christ,  “a  mere  man,”  and  severed 
his  relations  with  the  Unitarians. 

He  visited  the  United  States  of  America  in  1891, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  further  his  studies  in 
Theology,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  pursued  the 
advanced  course  of  Systematic  Theology  under 
the  late  Dr.  Mahon,  and  supported  himself  mainly 
by  contributing  to  leading  papers  in  Tokyo  and 
America  and  by  lecturing. 

In  September,  1892,  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  engaged  in  historical  studies.  In  England  he 
was  received  by  many  prominent  people  with 
marked  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  returned 
home  in  the  end  of  February,  1893,  having  visited, 
en  route,  the  mission  fields  of  India  and  Southern 
China. 

Since  his  return  he  has  united  with  the  Chinzei 
Classis  or  Southern  Presbytery,  and  has  given 
himself  chiefly  to  the  organization  of  the  “Tokyo 
Mission.”  The  Central  Hall  was  opened  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  1893.  His  hopes  of  its  success  are 
sanguine.  Though  a  Christian,  his  acquaintance 
with  leading  men  in  Tokyo  both  Shintoists  and 
Buddists  is  extensive. 

His  skepticism  has  given  way  to  sound  doctrine 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  the  “Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  ”  or  Presbyterian  body. 

He  now  earnestly  believes  it  is  “A  faithful  say¬ 
ing,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners and  is 
no  more  glorying,  “save  in  the  cross  of  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  his  feeling  like  the  Apostle 
of  old  is  “Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show 
forth  all  long  suffering.” 

His  wife,  an  estimable  Christian  woman,  is  the 
daughter  of  an  evangelist ;  and  their  three  daugh¬ 
ters  constitute  a  happy  Christian  household. 

Mrs.  Kato  takes  an  active  and  intelligent  inter¬ 
est  in  her  husband's  endeavor,  and  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Tokyo  Mission  is  under  her  personal 
direction. 

Yokohama, November,  1893. 


THE  TOKYO  MISSION, 

The  Rev.  Satori  Kato.  Superintendent 

Office:  330  Shinagawa,  Tokyo. 
Temporary  Hall:  13  Shinsakanacho, 

Kyobashi-Ku,  Tokyo. 

The  need  of  mission  effort  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  facts  quoted  from  the  official 
report  of  Synod : 

The  net  increase  of  membership  in  the  “Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan,”  (composed  of  Reformed  and 
Presbyterians),  for  the  last  two  years  1892-1894, 
amounts  to  111,  including  some  baptized  infants 
with  adult  workers. 

The  church  comprises  75  Native  Ministers,  113 
Native  Evangelists  and  about  150  Foreign  Mission¬ 
aries  connected  with  72  churches  and  76  preaching 
places. 

In  the  two  years  1887-1889,  the  net  increase  in 
the  same  church  was  2,447  members  including 
baptized  infants.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
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periods  shows  ft  great  difference  (if  the  reports  be 
correct),  and  the  church  has  been  very  much  re¬ 
tarded  in  its  growth. 

The  City  of  Tokyo,  -Japan,  has  from  1,500,000 
to  1,750,000  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  heathen,  with  perhaps  6,000  converts 
to  Christianity. 

Among  these  multitudes  Western  infidelity  is 
also  beginning  to  assert  itself. 

The  Tokyo  Mission  is  the  only  active  undenom¬ 
inational  City  Mission  movement  in  the  hands  of 
Japanese  Christians  which  aims  to  bring  the  un¬ 
saved  to  Christ  at  once,  with  the  most  aggressive 
methods  ns  shown  by  the  facts  already  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  Rev.  Satori  Kato,  Superintendent  of  the 
Mission  will  be  happy  to  present  fuller  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprise  to  any  one  inquiring. 

Mr.  Kato  also  lias  lectures,  illustrated  with 
magnificent  Stereopticon  views,  which  describe 
very  fully  the  Religious  and  Social  life  in  Japan, 
he  will  also  be  glad  to  preach  in  any  evnngelical 
church  when  an  opportunity  may  be  offered. 

The  Chinzei  Presbytery  in  the  Spring  of  1893, 
decided  to  re-admit  Mr.  Kato  ns  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  certified  to  his  regular  standing,  and  the 
Synod  of  the  “Church  of  Christ  in  Japnn  ”  by  their 
action  July,  1894,  have  approved  the  same. 

For  further  information  please  address. 

Rev.  SATORI  KATO, 

395  Broome  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Rev.  SATORI  KATO. 


PLEASE  READ. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


N  C  E  R  N I  N  G«^+iZ— 

THE  *  TOKYO  *  MISSION, 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


Buddhists. 


Confucianists. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

CONCERNING 

THE  TOKYO  T^EISSIOOST. 


QUESTION.  Wlmt  is  the  Tokyo  Mission  ? 

It  is  the  only  active  city  mission  movement .  by  .Japan¬ 
ese  Christians  whose  definite  aim  is  to  bring  to  the  mass¬ 
es  of  the  vast  heathen  city  of  Tokyo,  the  salvation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  instructions  in  the  Christian  life. 
This  city  is  inhabited  by  one-miIlion*and-a-half  souls,  a- 
mong  whom  western  Infidelity  is  raising  its  head. 

Q.  What  is'the  difference  between  this  work,  and  that 
of  the  mission  Boards  '! 

The  chief  end  of  all  missionary  work  is  the  same  Yet 
Mr.  Kato  made  a  statement  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
of  East  Japan,  in  substance  as  follows,  which  will  show 
the  exact  purpose  of  the  Tokyo  Mission: 

The  Church  of  Japan,  as  a  whole,  is  not'  as  aggressive 
as  it  should  be.  and  hence  it  is  retarded  in  its  growth. 

The  Tokyo  Mission  endeavors  to  put  into  practice  the 
methods  which  have  been  successfully  used  in  Christian 
Mission  work  in  all  the  great  cities  of  civilized  countries, 
the  aim  being  to  bring  the  unsaved  lo  Christ  at  once.  To 
this  end.  the  missionaries  must  live  among  the  people, 
know  them  thoroughly,  sympathize  with  them,  and  in 
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all  ways,  be  one  with  them. 

To  this  the  Presbyterian  Mission  of  East  Japan  resolved 
the  following  reply:  "  The  mission  takes  no  exception 
to  Mr.  Kate's  plea  for  the  necessity  of  establishing 
preaohing  places  such  as  the  Tokyo  Mission.” 

Q.  Why  then  is  not  the  work  carried  on  through  a  re¬ 
gular  mission  board  ? 

The  founder  of  the  Tokyo  Mission  once  requested  an 
organized  Mission  to  assume  its  support  and  control ;  but 
to  this  application  it  was  stated  "that  the  rules  and  spe¬ 
cial  instructions  of  our  board  are  such,  that  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cede  to  his  request.  ”  They  count  the  movement  as  a  "spe¬ 
cial  object.”  Hence,  as  a  city  mission,  it  has  eventually  be¬ 
come  undenominational.  But  the  mission  has  no  thought 
whatever  of  antagonism  to  the  work  of  missionaries  who 
are  cordially  invited,  as  precedents  show,  to  assist  in  the 
common  endeavor. 

Q.  How  is  the  Tokyo  Mission  managed? 

It  is  directed  by  a  corporate  body,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Japan,  called  "The  Association  of  the  Tokyo  Mis¬ 
sion.”  The  council  of  the  Association  appoints  the  ‘ 1  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Mission,”  to  whom  the  usual  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  enterprise  is  entrusted,  and  also  appoints  mis¬ 
sionaries  through  the  nomination  of  the  superintendent 
The  Tokyo  Mission  therefore  may  have  property  in  its 
name,  under  the  care  of  Trustees,  and  may  petition  the 
government  in  necessary  eases. 

Q.  Tell  about  the  founder  of  the  mission. 
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The  Rev.  Satori  Kato  organized  the  Tokyo  Mission  in 
tile  spring  of  1893.  Mr.  Kato  is  a  regularly  ordained 
minister  in  the  Chinzei  Presbytery  of  the  “  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan."  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Tokyo,  and  studied  further  m  theology 
at  the  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  was  licen¬ 
sed  to  preach  in  1882.  and  the  Rev.  Moto.Ogimi,  Pres 
ident  of  the  Synod  (General)  of  the  Japanese  Presbyterian 
Church  testifies  about  Mr.  Kato  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev 
Philip  Phelps.  Jr.,  L>.  D.,  L.  L,  D.  as  follows: 

"  Even  as  a  licensiate  lie  was  active,  useful,  and  in¬ 
strumental  in  founding  more  than  tVvo  Churches.  After 
ward  he  became  pastor  of  the  Shinagawa  Church,  Tokyo, 
and  remained  in  the  charge  for  some  years." 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  Presbyterian  missionary, 
then  Osaka,  with  whom  Mr.  Kato  was  associated  for 
several  years  writes  of  his  success,  “  you  have. done  some 
good  work  for  Christ  in  Osaka,  Hiroshima,  Kokura  and 
Tokyo.  You  have  been  the  means  ot  bringing  some 
souls  to  a  knowledge  of  salvation  in  all  these  places." 

Q.  Does  any  mission  in  the  field  recognize  Mr.  Kato’s 
movement  V 

No  mission  can  sanction  nor  endorse  Mr.  Kato  s  work 
officially. 

Q.  Are  the  missionaries  in  favor  of  the  Tokyo  mission  f 

Some  of  them  have  individually  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  Tokyo  Mission.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  of 
Tokyo  wrote  to  Mr.  Kato,  “I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
succeed  in  this  work.”  The  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Pierson  of 
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Tokyo  writes  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kato  the  .following  re¬ 
marks  :  “  We  all  like  to  see  you  engaged  in  this  evangel¬ 
istic  work,  and  I  at  least  wish  yon  all  success.  .1  write 
thi^on  my  own  responsibility,  arid  with  admiration  JOr 
many  things  about  your  work  and  methods..’' 

Q.  What  success  has  been  already  shown  ? 

As  a  city,  mission  work  it  is  designed  that  thqsc  who 
come  to  our  Saviour  may  go  to  whatever  Church  they 
prefer,  and  in  consequence  their  number  cannot  be  ac¬ 
curately  estimated;,  but,  doubtless,  many  among  the 
heathen  and  infidels  have  repented  of  their  sins  and  be¬ 
came  earnest  Christians.  With  its  plan  of  inviting 
strangers  to  listen  to  the  gospel,  the  work  is  noted  for  its 
remarkable  success: 

Q-  What  further  reference' to  the  success  of  the  work  V 

Prof-  Coro  Tokahashi,  a  profound  Christian  schalor 
and  critic,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  ol^lie  Tokyo 
Mission,  and  whom  no  missionary  in  Japan  si i ou Id  miss 
knowing,  testifies  a  ^follows : 

"  After  a  due  reflection  I  have  accepted  your  proposal, 
and  am  now  happy  to  announce  myself  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Tokyo  Mission, — so  useful  an  establishment  in  my 
eyes,  and  in  which  heretofore  you  have  sop successfully 
signalized  yourself  to  be  a  great  champion  of  the  Truth.  ’ 
Q.  How  many  preaching  stations  has  the  Tokyo  mission 
at  present  * 

Tlrere  is  a  nightly  mission  hall,  a  temporary  central 
hall,  and  three  stations  where  meetings  are  held  once  a 
4. 
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kveek. 


f  (luring  Mr.  Kato's  absence  in  this 


Q-  Who  is  in  clmrg 
country  t 

Tl»  Rev.  Naomi  Tamuia  is  acting  in  Mr  Kato’s  place 
and  employed  missionaries.  The  associates  are  also  work- 
ng  111  the  mi8si°u  Mr.  K.  Matsura  leads  the  nightly- 
meeting.  Mrs.  Kato  is  the  principal  conductor  of  the 
once- a -week  meetings. 

Q  "  hat  is  proposed  for  the  future  '! 

An  addition  „f  twenty  or  more  nightly  preaching  sta¬ 
ll  n‘  "  "  in  “ch  PIace-  is  »K»*  urgently  need- 

Besides  more  practical  matters,  such  os  Gospel 

"T”8’  ,  PS‘  b0att’  Ch,istia“  Employment  Beareus 
and  Reading  Rooms.  These  are  needed  to  prove  to  the 
nances  that  Christians  sympathise  a  ith  them,  and  de¬ 
sire  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare. 

!**;  Is  neede(1  *•  Tokyo  Mission  may  proper- 

J)  extend  their  work  at  once  ? 

A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  present  demands 

H.“3  great  heatll<™  uity  would  place  the  number  of 
mission  stations  at  not  less  than  twenty.  Two-hundred 
could  be  operated  to  advantage. 

Rents,  20  stations  at  $  35  per  year  each  $  700 

Salaries.  20  or  more  workers  $75  each  per  yr.  1,500 
Current  Expenses  600 


Total  for  twenty  stations 


$2,800 
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There  is  needed  §2,000  to  establish  these  new  stations, 
for  repairs,  boats,  wagons,  reading  rooms  etc. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  large  central 
hall  to  cost  about  $6,500.  With  this  amount,  the  largest 
and  best  hall  in  the  city  of  Tokyo  could  be  erected. 

Q.  Do  native  Christians  contribute  anything  to  the  Tok¬ 
yo  Mission  ? 

^  es,  they  do.  A  total  of  159  yen  were  contributed  to 
the  Tokyo  Mission  by  the  native  Cliristiaps  during  last 
fiscal  year.  No  collection  is  taken  at  the  meeting,  but 
8.05  yen  were  found  in  the  offering  box  for  the  said  pe¬ 
riod  when  it  was  opened. 

Q  Can  the  Tokyo  Mission  then  hold  a  preaching  station 
with  a  man  in  charge  at  a  cost  of  §  140  a  year  ? 

A  contribution  of  $  140  will  appropiately  pay  a  nightly 
mission  meeting  a  year:'  It  is  one-tenth  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  missionary,  and  native,  workers  produce  far 
greater  results  than  those  who  speak  the  language  imper¬ 
fectly.  No  one  can  convert  the  Japanese  ?o  well  as  a 
Japanese, 

Q  What  is  the  cost  to  build  a  new  station  1 
It  costs  abbut  §  200  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  on 
rented  ground. 

Q-  Can  the  Tokyo  Mission  keep  a  station  to  be  support¬ 
ed  by  a  society  or  person  ? 

Yes! 


6. 
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Q  How  much  money  is  needed  for  a  Bible- woman's  sup¬ 
port  ? 

$  60  or  3  70  a  year. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  get  so  many  Christian  workers  and 
preaching  stations  immediately  1 

It  mainly  depends  on  the  influence  of  the  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Some  missions  can  hardly  get  a  man  and  a  place 
/or  such  work.  But  the  Tokyo  Mission  is  certainly  able 
to  have  thirty  male  workers,  a  numbed  of  Bible- women, 
and  thirty  places  if  sufficient  appropriation  is  allowed. 

Q.  What  do  the  workers  in  the  Tokyo  Mission  do '! 

They  work  in  an  extraordinary  active  manner  in  visit 
ing  from  house  to  house,  preaching,  distributing  tracts, 
and  receiving  stranger’s  call  at  mission  halls.  Mr.  kato, 
for  instance,  preached  one-hhndred-and-flfty-one  times 
from  January,  1804,  to  the  last  day  of  May,  just  a  night 
previous  to  hia  departure  for  this  country. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  result  of  this  movement? 

The  scheme  is  thoroughly  strategic,  and  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  years  the  city  will  be  moved,  through  the 
effort  of  the  Tokyo  Mission,  if  they  receive  sufficient  fi¬ 
nancial  aid.  The  Japanese  are  in  such  a  critical  period 
of  their  history  that  there  can  be  little  success  in,  the 
Christianization  of  this  people  without  such  active,  wise, 
energetic  work. 

Q.  To  whom  should  money  be  sent  ? 

To  the  superintendent,  Rev.  Satori  Kato,  395  Broome 
7. 
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St.  N.  Y.,  while  in  this  country,  or  to  the  American 
Treasurer,  of  whom  the  announcement  will  be  made  later 
to  all  the  subscribers  and  sympathizers  of  the  Tokyo 
Mission. 
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OFFICE!  330  SHINAGAWA,  TOKYO,  JAPAN. 


Council  of  tl^e  Association  : 


Mr.  M.  Horiguchi, 
Mr.  H.  Ishihara, 
Rev.  Satori  Kato, 
Hon.  A.  Nakamura, 


Rev.  A.  Sakurai, 

Prop.  Goro  Takahashi, 
Rev.  Naomi  Tamura, 

G.  Umeda,  Esq. 


TRUSTEES:  Hox.  Makizo  Mayekawa,  M.  P. 
Mr.  M,  Horigugaj.  (Treas).  G.  Umeda,  Esq.. 

Secretary.  Miss  Fuji  Kato. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MISSION: 

Rev.  Satori  Kato. 


MISSIONARIES :  j  g*  VbTSIhash,. 


Volunteer  Associated  Workers. 


Mr.  Shorichi  Harada,  Mr.  T.  Yoxemura. 

Mrs.  Tame  S.  Kato,  Mr.  K.  Sugimoto, 

Mrs.  Kanami  Matsura,  Mr.  Y.  Tanaka, 

Mrs.  Etsu  Mano. 


a. 


His spirit  was  stirred  ir.  him,  when  lie  saw  the  city  wholly 

8,Ve,‘  ,0  id0la,ry  ”  “  Ho'vbeit  eertrfln  men  clave  unto  ],ini.  and 
believed." 


A  Shinto  Priost. 


REV.  SATO R I  KATO. 

Superintendent  or  the  Tokyo  Mission. 
Oflice:  380  Shinagawa,  Tokyo.  Japan. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  MAIL. 

PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  JAPAN. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  SATORI 
KATO. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  In 
The  Tribune  of  November  6,  signed  S-atorl  Kato,  and 
entitled  "Presbyterianism  In  Japan."  Had  the  let¬ 
ter  apx>eared  in  Japan,  where  the  facts  and  the  per¬ 
sons  are  known,  no  reply  would  have  been  needed; 
but  appearing  In  this  country,  the  case  Is  different. 

If  Mr.  Kato's  statements  are  allowed  to  pass  with¬ 
out  contradiction,  Injustice  may  be  done  both  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
churches,  and  also  to  the  Church  of  Christ  In  Japan. 

I  therefore  speak  a  word  In  behalf  of  the  absent. 

Many  of  Mr.  Kato’s  statements  are  so  extravagant 
as  almost  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation. 
He  says: 

"The  majority  of  the  Church  not  only  sympathize 
with  the  higher  criticism,  but  openly  Insist  upon 
the  fallibility  of  th4  Holy  Bible.  It  even  proposes 
to  revise  the  hymn-book  so  as  to  have  its  hymno’.ogy 
conform  to  Its  theology.  The  committee  appointed 
In  the  last  Synod  is  composed  of  its  liberal  men." 
"The  deposition  from  the  ministry  of  the  Revs. 
Naomi  Tamu r a  and  H.  Ishawara,  the  latter  without 
a  trial,  Is  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  to  driVe  out 
the  orthodox  brethren."  "The  Confession  of  Faith 
has  opened  the  door  to  soclnianlsm."  “The  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Synod  ■Mien  the  Confession  was  ac¬ 
cepted  was  that  various  grades  Of  anti-Trinitarians 
may  be  received  into  the  Church."  "Undoubtedly 
the  proposition  to  $.dopt  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  a 
pious  scheme  under  cover  of  a  different  theology 
than  what  appears  on  the  face."  "The  Church, 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  Church  government, 
has  entirely  worn  out  the  Presbyterian  garment." 
"The  Meljl  Gakuln,  an  institute  supported  by  the 
Dutch  Reformed  and  the  American  Presbyterian 
missions.  _ls  e.  champion  of  ..the- most,  radical  theology 
In  Japan."  "There  are  a  number  of  ministers  who 
are  eager  to  seek  the  restoration  of  sound  doctrine. 
Yet  unfortunately  they  are  unpopular  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  with  a  few  exceptions." 

All  of  these  statements  pass  the  bounds  of  truth; 
some  of  them  are  simply  imaginary.  Take  as  ex¬ 
amples  those  regarding  the  hymn-book,  and  the  depo¬ 
sition  from  the  ministry  of  Messrs.  Yamura  and 
Ishlwara.  I  have  inquired  of  a  Japanese  friend, 
quite  as  well  Informed  regarding  the  movements  in 
the  Church  as  Mr.  Kato,  and  the  only  purpose  In 
the  revision  of  the  hymn-book  that  he  knows  of  is 
the  addition  of  new  hymns  and  the  literary  Improve¬ 
ment  of  old  ones.  The  committee  appointed  to  the 
work  are  Dr.  Verbeck,  Mr.  MacNair,  Mr.  Togawa 
and  an  elder  whose  name  I  do  not  recall.  The 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  this  committee  are  clear. 
Dr.  Verbeck  and  Mr.  Togawa  are  chosen  because  of 
their  literary-  skill;  Mr.  MacNair,  for  his  knowled; 
of  music.  It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  Dr.  Verbeck 
is  one  of  the  missionaries  whom  Mr.  Kato  expressly 
excludes  from  the  number  of  those  who  are  pre¬ 
judiced  against  ministers  holding  evangelical  views. 
The  deposition  of  Mr.  Yamura  from  the  ministry 
450^1  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  too  severe  a  penalty  for 
the  offence  charged.  Thl3  was  the  Impression  made 
upon  the  missionaries,  and  was  the  view  expressed 
by  them  to  the  Synod;  but  Mr.  Yamura' s  orthodoxy 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter, 
action  was  taken  by  the  missionaries  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ishlwara.  Not  because  the  circumstances 
were  not  known,  for  some  of  the  missionaries  (such 
men  as  Drs.  Verbeck  and  Thompson)  were  members 
of  the  presbytery  that  deposed  him;  but  for  othe; 
reasons  Mr.  Ishlwara  was  deposed,  not  because  he 
was  evangelical  In  his  theology,  but  because  he  was 
guilty  of  adultery. 

There  are  two  statements  In  Mr.  Kato's  letter,  of 
which  he  makes  much,  and  which  are  extremely 
misleading. 

It  is  true  that  in  1S90  the  church  newspaper  ad¬ 
vocated  a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
presume  Mr.  Kato's  quotation  Is  correct:  "We  pro 
foundly  regret  the  effort  to  import  foreign  ideas, 
and  any  willingness  to  swallow  them.  The  stand¬ 
ards  framed  at  Augsburg,  Dort  and  Westminster 
are  not  needed  in  Japan.”  But  when  Mr.  Kato 
suggests  that  the  position  of  the  paper  was  that  of 
rationalism,  he  suggests  what  Is  not  true.  What 
the  paper  stood  for  was  a  short,  simple  creed,  to 
be  accepted  by  ministers  and  people  alike. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  1888-91  a  wave  of  rational¬ 
ism  swept  over  Japan.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that 
It  occasioned  great  anxiety  and  wrought  much 
harm.  But  It  Is  not  true  that  the  Presbyterian 
miuiiuer  In  the 

entire  body  who  departed  from  the  faith  was  Mr. 
Kato  himself.  He  united  with  the  Unitarians. 

Mr.  Kato  comes  before  the  Church  as  one  of  a 
little  band  who  are  seeking  for  “a  restoration  of 
the  truth  in  Japan."  These  "faithful  orthodox 
brethren  are  making  a  move  to  organize  a  pure 
Presbyterian  Church."  The  first  step  in  this  ad¬ 
vance  is  a  criticism  of  the  present  Confession  of 
Faith.  This  Confession  Mr.  Kato  describes  as 
thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church."  Perhaps  It  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  in  reply  that  this  is  the  creed  upon 
which  two  years  ago  the  Church  was  cordially 
welcomed  to  membership  In  the  Alliance  of  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  system. 
But  Mr.  Kato's  criticism  of  the  Creed  is  valuable 

KssTwhlfm  iP,°enr,hIH“C3ays-y  trustw°rth‘- 

firmer3  as  eGod';°fthe^forer  there  Uil  n^if- 

J™us“  Of.  0«T  Lord 


the  number  of  those  stanulng  for  toleration  Is  rela¬ 
tively  larger.  WILLIAM  IMBRIE. 

Lawrenceville.  N.  J.,  Nov.  17,  1831. 
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e-inninn-  Kato  quotes  Is  only  the  be- 

fnnowF-  "T’lf  sTent®nce.  The  entire  sentence  is  as 
Is  God  '  th«hneniV°£d  J??us  Christ,  Whom  we  worship 
nnri  fn,:  °n,ly  Kegotten  Son  of  God,  for  us  men 

2d"'Ph«fr«  iSoa<ya»i<?n  w?s  made  man  and  suffered." 
“•  i Here  is  nothing  found  respecting  the  divinn 
Pe';s°nal|Ly  Of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  wordJ  of  the 
cl^uIr\ himself  quotes  In  part,  are- 
Rni?0)?1011,  Chost,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the 
Christ  to  <thehlrn'|d-  T  Scorified,  reveals  Jesus 
gTwvVi?  ,the  u  '  ®‘c-  Is  there  any  clearer  way 

ln  which  to  express  the  truth? 

3.  The  statement  'a  perfect  sacrifice  for  sinV 
maripn?hShSeMt  llrlat  a  vicarious  atonement  was 

thh  0Ug^  Lord  s  crucifixion."  It  Is  true 
near-  bStW!tr1^  ntCJ?flou?  otonement"  do  not  ap! 

,ll;  *s  likewise  true  that  the  Creed  sets 
£  s]mple  language  the  evangelical  truth  or 

tlnnr0mhatoi2Vf^r  flcejas  ,.Vie  ground  of  justlfica- 
*  on-  The  sentence  reads:  He  offered  up  a  perfect 
fni<thLfi^r.uf0r  S  ni  a,nd  a.n  who  are  one  with  ifim  by 
f: ajth..*T pardoned  and  accounted  righteous." 

4.  No  definite  reference  Is  made  to  the  corruption 

of  human  nature."  The  Creed  says:  "The  Holv 
Ghost,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  Is  wor¬ 
shipped  and  glorified,  reveals  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
soul;  and  without  HIb  grace,  man  being  dead  In  sin 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  ' 

(4.)  "The  Confession  does  not  recognize  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible."  On  this  point  the  statement 
of  the  Creed  Is:  By  Him  (the  Holy  Ghost)  the 
prophets  and  apostles  and  holy  men  of  okl  were  ln- 
splred;  and  He  speaking  In  the  Scriptures  of  the 
°ld,  and  New  Testaments,  Is  the  supreme  and  in! 
and  living  "gG  "  a  things  pertaining  unto  faith 
But  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  Mr.  Kato's  letter 
It  Is  necessary  that  one  be  acquainted  with  a  bit  of 
history.  As  already  stated,  when  the  wave  of  ra- 
SW?pt  ?ver,  JaPan-  Mr.  Kato  became  a 
mi  aPd  entered  the  employment  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Mission.  In  order  to  take  this  step  he  re¬ 
quested  that  his  name  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
iutuPreubytetT  0f  T0rl<r?'  Thnt  request  was  granted 
with  all  courtesy.  When,  however,  he  decided  to 
apply  for  readmisslon  to  the  Church, e  he  did  not 
present  his  application  to  the  presbytery  of  Toklo 
to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged  and  within 
™h°%e  founds  he  resided,  but  to  another  one  si  " 
uated  at  a  distance  His  admission  by  that  presby¬ 
tery  was  regarded  by  the  presbytery  of  Toklo  not 
only  as  an  act  lacking  In  courtesy,  but  also  as  one 
Imperilling  the  order  and  faith  of  the  Church  It 
was  thought  that  a  minister  abandoning  the  Church 
to  embrace  Unltarlanlsm  should  appear  before  his 
o.d  presbytery  and  satisfy  It  that,  he  was  at  last 
read  y  established  in  the  faith.  The  presbytery  of 
Toklo  therefore  declined  to  recognize  Mr.  Kato  as  a 
minister  until  conference  could  be  had  with  the 
presbytery  which  received  him,  or  at  least  until  the 
reception  of  official  notice  of  his  admission.  This 
excited  Mr.  Kato's  anger,  and  led  to  a  virulent  at- 
tack  by  him  In  the  newspapers  upon  members  of 
the  presbytery,  and  in  particular  upon  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Meljl  Gakuln.  A  second  fact  needs  to 
be  known  by  one  reading  Mr.  Kato's  letter.  Last 
year  it  transpired  that  he  was  planning  to  come,  to 
this  country  with  the  Intention  of  appealing  for 
funds  to  carry  on  an  Independent  work.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission  thereupon  drew  up  a  paper  setting 
forth  its  views  regarding  Mr.  Kato  and  his  pur¬ 
pose.  and  seeking  to  dissuade  friends  from  furnish¬ 
ing  him  financial  aid.  This  letter  has  since  been 
pub.lshed  by  the  board. 

But  In  conclusion  the  question  naturally  arises. 

\\  hat  Is  the  theological  position  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Japan? 

Early  In  the  present  year  there  were  several  mat¬ 
ters  which  seemed  to  a  "number  of  the  minister™ 
and  elders  of  the  Church  worthy  of  attention.  One 
of  these  was  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  which  Mr.  Kato 
refers.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  repeated  asser¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kato  and  one  or  two  others 
that  the  ministry  In  general  did  not  accept  the 
Confession  In  sincerity.  A  meeting  was  therefore 
field,  which  was  attended  by  some  fifty  of  the  min¬ 
isters  and  elders,  among  them  most  If  not  all  of 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Kato  refers  In  his  letter.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  affirming  on 
the  part  of  all  their  sincere  acceptance  of  and 
loyalty  to  the  Confession,  as  containing  the  essen¬ 
tial  truths  of  evangelical  Christianity.  That  Is  tnc 
answer  of  the  men  themselves  to  Mr.  Kato's  asser¬ 
tions  and  Insinuations. 


this  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  the  following. 
It  Is  what  1  wrote  a  year  ago  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  and  without  any  thought  of  Mr.  Kato  In  mind. 

there  What  I  said  then  I  repeat  now:  "I  do  not  know  of 
any  more  accurate  way  to  describe  the  theological 
position  of  the  Church  In  Japan  than  to  say  that  It 
resembles  that  of  the  Church  In  this  country.  There 
nre  In  our  Genera!  Assembly  those  who  are  classed 
as  liberals;  there  are  those  also  who  are  classed  as 
conservatives;  and  between  the  two  there  Is  a  third 
class- who  stand  rather  for  toleration.  That  condi¬ 
tion  lr.  found  In  Japan  also.  The  chief  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Churches  la,  I  should  Bay,  that  In  Japan 
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tv\  ai  1896 
Dr.  Gillespie. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  JAPAN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "Japan  Mail.” 

Sir,— A  letter  signed  "Satori  Kalo  ”  having 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  yesterday,  we  request 
tlie  privilege  of  insetting  an  answer  In  the  same 
fiom  1 1 1 e  pen  of  D' .  Win.  Imbrie,  whicli  also  ap 
pea i ed  in  ihe  New  Yoilt  Tribune,  and  a  further 
answer  which  was  recently  sent  lo  the  Tribune 
from  here  over  our  signatmes.  We  regret  the 
necessity  of  thus  troubling  you,  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Kato’s  letter  allows  us  no  alternative, 
as  it  has  allowed  none  in  America. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  T.  T.  ALEXANDER, 
H.  M.  LANDIS, 

D.  B.  McCARTEE, 

T.  M.  MacNAIR. 

(per  T.  M.  MacNair,) 
Members  of  the  Piesbyterian  Mission 
in  Tokyo. 

Tokyo,  January  41I1,  1895. 

Being  absent  from  Tokyo  when  the  communi¬ 
cation  1  efei  red  to  above  was  sent,  my  name  was 
therefore  not  included  among  the  signatures;  I 
heartily  concm  in  requesting  the  publication  as 
above.  Sincerely  j'otns, 

james  m.  McCauley. 

I  desire  that  my  name  be  appended  as  ap¬ 
proving  the  publication  of  the  matter  requested 
by  the  above. 

GEO.  P.  PIERSON. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  SATORI 
KATO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Sir, —  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
in  the  Tribune  of  November  6,  signed  ‘  Satori 
Kalo,  and  entitled  "  Presbyterianism  in  Japan,” 
Had  the  letter  appeared  in  Japan,  where  the  facts 
and  the  persons  are  known,  no  reply  would  have 
been  needed  ;  but  appearing  in  this  country,  the 
case  is  different,  If  Mr.  Kato’s  statements  aie 
allowed  to  pass  without  contradiction,  injustice 
may  be  done  both  to  the  missionaries  of  the 


Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches,  and  also  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  I  therefore  speak 
a  word  in  behalf  Ihe  absent. 

Many  of  Mr.  Kato’s  statements  are  so  ex¬ 
travagant  as  almost  to  cai  ry  with  them  their  own 
refutation.  He  says  : — 

I  he  majority  of  the  Church  not  only  sympathize 
with  the  highei  criticism,  but  openly  insist  upon 
the  fallibility  of  the  Holy  Bible.  It  even  proposes 
to  revise  the  hymn-book  so  as  lo  have  its  hym- 
nology  conform  to  its  theology.  The  committee 
appointed  in  the  last  Synod  is  composed  of  its 
liberal  men.”  "  The  deposition  from  the  ministry 
of  the  Revs.  Naomi  Tamuia  and  H.  Ishawara,  the 
latter  without  a  trial,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
scheme  to  drive  out  the  orthodox  brethren.”  "  The 
Confession  of  Faith  has  opened  the  door  to 
socinian ism.”  "  The  understanding  of  the  Synod 
when  the  Confession  was  accepted  was  that  vat  ions 
grades  of  anti-  Trinitarians  may  be  received  into 
the  Church.”  "Undoubtedly  the  proposition  to 
adopt  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  a  pious  scheme 
under  cover  of  a  different  theology  than  what 
appears  on  the  face.”  "  The  Church,  except  a 
small  portion  of  the  Chinch  government,  has 
entirely  worn  out  the  Piesbylerian  garment.” 
"  I  he  Meiji  Gakuin,  an  institute  supported  by  the 
Dutch  Reformed  and  the  American  Presbyterian 
missions,  is  a  champion  of  the  most  radical  theos 
logy  in  Japan.”  "  There  at  e  a  number  of  ministers 
who  ate  eager  to  seek  the  restoration  of  sound 
doctr  ine.  Yet  unfortunately  they  are  unpopular 
with  the  missionaries  with  a  few  exceptions.” 

All  of  these  statements  pass  the  bounds  of  truth  ; 
some  of  them  are  simply  imaginary.  Take  as  ex¬ 
amples  those  regarding  the  hymn  book,  and  the 
deposition  from  the  ministry  of  Messis.  Tamuia 
and  Ishiwara.  I  have  inquired  of  a  Japanese 
friend,  quite  as  well  informed  regarding  the  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Church  as  Mr.  Kalo,  and  the  only 
purpose  in  the  revision  of  the  hymn-book  that  he 
knows  of  is  the  addition  of  new  hymns  and  the 
literary  improvement  of  old  ones.  The  committee 
appointed  to  the  woik  are  Dr.  Verbeck,  Mr. 
MacNair,  Mr.  Togawa,  and  an  elder  whose  name 


I  do  not  recall.  The  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
this  committee  are  clear.  Dr.  Verbeclt  and  Mr. 
Togawa  are  chosen  because  of  their  literary  skill; 
Mr.  MacNair,  for  his  knowledge  of  tmisic.  It  is 
of  interest  to  add  that  Dr.  Verbeck  is  one  of  the 
missionaries  whom  Mr.  Kalo  expressly  excludes 
from  the  number  of  those  who  are  prejudiced 
against  ministers  holding  evangelical  views.  The 
deposition  of  Mr.  Tamiira  from  the  ministry  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  too  severe  a  penalty  for  the 
offence  charged.  This  was  the  view  expiessed  by 
them  to  the  Synod;  but  Mr.  Tamura's  orthodoxy 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  No 
action  was  takeu  by  the  missionaries  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ishiwara.  Not  because  the  circumstances 
were  not  known,  for  some  of  the  missionaries  (such 
men  as  Drs.  Verbeck  and  Thompson)  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  presbytery  that  deposed  him  ;  but  for 
other  reasons  Mr.  Ishivyara  was  deposed,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  evangelical  in  his  theology,  but 
because  he  was  guilty  of  adultery. 

There  are  two  statements  in  Mr.  Kato’s  letter, 
of  which  he  makes  much,  and  which  aie  extremely 
misleading. 

It  is  true  that  in  1890  the  church  newspaper 
advocated  a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
I  presume  Mr.  Kato’s  quotation  is  correct:  “We 
profoundly  regret  the  effort  to  import  foreign 
ideas,  and  any  willingness  to  swallow  them.  The 
standards  framed  at  Augsburg,  Durl,  and  West¬ 
minster  are  not  needed  in  Japan.’-’  But  when  Mr. 
Kato  suggests  that  the  position  of  the  paper  was 
that  of  rationalism,  he  suggests  what  is  not  true. 
What  the  paper  stood  for  was  a  shoi  l,  simple  creed, 
to  be  accepted  by  ministers  and  people  alike. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  1888-91  a  wave  of  rational¬ 
ism  swept  over  Japan.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that 
it  occasioned  great  anxiety  and  wrought  much 
harm.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Pi  esbylei  ian 
Church  was  submerged.  The  only  minister  in  the 
entire  body  who  departed  from  the  faith  was  Mr. 
Kalo  himself.  He  united  with  the  Unitarians. 

Mr.  Kato  comes  before  the  Church  as  one  of  a 
little  band  who  are  seeking  for  “a  restoration  of 
the  truth  in  Japan.”  These  "faithful  oithodox 
brethien  are  making  a  move  to  organize  a  pure 
Pi esbyterian  Church.”  The  first  step  in  this  ad 
vance  is  a  ciiticism  of  the  present  Confession  of 
Faith.  This  Confession  Mr.  Kalo  describes  as 
“  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  slandaids  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chinch.”  Perhaps  it  would  be snffi 
cienl  to  say  in  reply  that  this  is  the  creed  upon 
which  two  years  ago  the  Church  was  cordially 
welcomed  to  membership  in  the  Alliance  of  Re¬ 
fill  med  Chinches  holding  the  Pi  esbyterian  system. 
But  Mr.  Kato’s  criticism  of  the  Cieed  is  valuable 
as  casting  light  upon  his  accuracy  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness  in  other  matters.  He  says  :  — 

1.  “  The  Creed  speaks  of  •  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

whom  we  exalt  as  God’;  therefore  there  is  no 
affirmative  statement  on  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.”  What  Mr.  Kalo  quotes  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  sentence.  The  entire  sentence  is  as 
follows:  “The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we 

worship  as  God,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  was  made  man 
and  suffered.” 

2.  “  There  is  nothing  found  respecting  the  divine 


personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  words  of  the 
Creed,  which  Mr.  Kato  himself  quotes  in  part,  are: 
"  Tl.fe  Holy  Ghost,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  worshipped  and  gloiified,  ‘reveals  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  soul,”  etc.  Is  there  any  clearer  way 
in  which  to  express  the  truth  ? 

3.  “  The  statement  ‘  a  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin  ’ 
does  not  represent  that  a  vicarious  atonement  was 
made  through  the  Lord's  crucifixion.'’  It  is  true 
that  the  words  “  vicarious  atonement  ”  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  Creed  sets 
foith  in  simple  language  the  evangelical  truth  of 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  as  the  ground  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  sentence  reads  :  “  He  offered  up  a  per¬ 
fect  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and  all  who  are  one  with  Him 
by  faith  are  paidoned  and  accounted  righteous.” 

4.  “  No  definite  reference  is  made  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  human  nature.”  The  Cieed  says: — "The 
Holy  Ghost,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
worshipped  and  gloiified,  reveals  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  soul;  and  without  His  grace,  man  being  dead 
in  sin,  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

(4.)  “The  Confession  does  not  recognize  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Bible.”  On  this  point  the 
statement  of  the  Creed  is: — “  By  Hun  (the  Holy 
Ghost)  the  piophcls  and  apostles  and  holy  men  of 
old  were  inspired  ,  and  He,  speaking  in  the  Sci  ip- 
lures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the 
supreme  and  infallible  Judge  in  all  things  pertain¬ 
ing  unto  faith  and  living.” 

But  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  Mr.  Kato’s 
letter  it  is  necessary  that  one  be  acquainted  with 
a  bit  of  hisloiy.  As  aheady  staled,  when  the 
wave  of  rationalism  swept  over  Japan,  Mr.  Kalo 
became  a  Unitaiian  and  entered  the  employment 
of  the  Unitarian  Mission.  In  older  to  lake  this 
step  he  requested  that  his  name  be  diopped  fiom 
the  roll  of  the  pi  esbylei  y  of  Tokyo.  That  request 
was  granted  with  all  courtesy.  When,  however, 
lie  decided  to  apply  for  readmission  to  the 
Chuich,  he  did  not  present  his  application  to  the 
presbytery  of  Tokyo,  to  which  he  had  formerly 
belonged  and  within  whose  bounds  he  resided, 
but  to  another  one  situated  at  a  distance.  His 
admission  by  that  presbytery  was  regarded  by  the 
piesbytery  of  Tokyo  not  only'  as  an  act  lacking  in 
couilesy,  but  also  as  one  impel  ill  in  g  the  oidei  and 
faith  of  the  Chuich.  It  was  thought  that  a 
minister  abandoning  the  Chinch  to  embiace 
Unilai  ianism  should  appear  before  his  old  pres- 
byteiy  and  satisfy  it  that  lie  was  at  last 
really  established  in  the  faith.  The  piesbytery  of 
Tokyo  therefore  declined  to  recognize  Mr.  Kato 
as  a  minister  until  conference  could  be  had  with 
the  presbytery  which  leceived  him,  or  at  least 
until  the  reception  of  official  notice  of  his  admis¬ 
sion.  This  excited  Mr.  Kato’s  anger,  and  led  to 
a  virulent  attack  by  him  in  the  newspapers  upon 
the  president  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin.  A  second  fact 
needs  to  be  known  by  one  reading  Mr.  Kato’s 
letter.  Last  year  it  transpired  that  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  come  to  this  country  with  the  intention  of 
appealing  for  funds  to  carry  on  an  independent 
work.  The  Pi  esbyterian  Mission  thereupon  drew 
up  a  paper  setting  forth  its  views  regarding  Mr. 
Kato  and  his  purpose,  and  seeking  to  dissuade 
friends  from  furnishing  him  financial  aid.  This 
letter  has  since  been  published  by  the  Board. 
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Bill  in  conclusion  llie  question  natmally  aiises, 
Wliat  is  the  theological  position  of  llie  Piesby- 
lerian  Chinch  in  Japan? 

Eaily  in  the  present  year  there  were  several 
matters  which  seemed  to  a  number  of  the  ministers 
and  eldeis  of  the  Chinch  woilliy  of  attention.  One 
of  these  was  the  agitation  of  llie  question  of  a 
■  evision  of  the  Confession  of  Fanli  to  which  Mr. 
Karo  refers.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  icpeated 
assertion  on  the  pail  of  Mr.  Kato  and  one  or  two 
others  that  the  minisiiy  in  geiieiai  did  not  accept 
the  Confession  insincerity.  A  meeting  was  there¬ 
fore  held  which  was  attended  by  some  fifty  of  the 
ministers  and  eldeis,  among  them  most  if  not  all 
of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Kato  refers  in  his  letter.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  affiiming  on 
the  pait  of  all  their  sinceie  acceptance  of  and 
loyalty  lo  the  Confession,  as  containing  the  essen¬ 
tial  tiullis  of  evangelical  Christianity.  That  is 
the  answer  of  the  men  themselves  lo  Mr.  Kato's 
assertion  and  insinuations. 

To  this  it  may  be  woi  lb  while  lo  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — It  is  what  I  wrote  a  year  ago  in  a  teller  lo 
a  friend,  and  without  any  thought  of  Mr.  Kato  in 
mind.  What  I  said  then  I  i  epeal  now  : — “  I  do 
not  know  of  any  mote  accurate  way  to  describe 
the  theological  position  of  the  Chinch  in  Japan 
than  to  say  that  it  resembles  that  of  the  Chinch 
in  this  country.  Tlieie  aie  in  out  General  As¬ 
sembly  those  who  are  classed  as  liberals;  tlieie 
are  those  also  who  aie  classed  as  conservatives; 
and  between  the  two  tlieie  is  a  thud  class  who 
who  stand  rather  for  toleration.  Thai  condition 
is  found  in  Japan  also.  The  chief  diffeicnee 
between  the  two  Churches  is,  I  should  say,  lhai  in 
Japan  the  number  of  those  standing  for  toleration 
is  relatively  larger."  WILLIAM  IMBKIB. 

Lawrencevijle,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 


To  the  Editor  of  thk  “  Tribune.” 

Sir, — The  admirable  reply  of  Dr.  Wm.  Inibrie 
published  in  your  issue  of  N"V.  22nd  to  a  letter 
headed  “  Presbyterianism  in  Japan,”  and  signed 
Salori  Kato,  which  latter  appealed  on  Nov.  6th, 
forslalls  a  similar  communication  which  we  trad 
prepared  and  would  otherwise  have  loiwaided  lo 
you.  Under  oidinary  cii cunistances  further  re¬ 
ference  lo  the  subject  would  he  unnecessai  y.  Dr. 
Imhi  ie  has,  however,  been  absent  from  Japan  since 
eaily  in  1893,  of  which  fact  Mr.  Kato  may  make 
use,  and  theiefnre  a  woid  of  confirmation  directly 
from  here  may  not  lie  amiss. 

As  members  of  the  Eastern  Japan  Mission  of 
the  Piesbyteiian  Church  (Ninth)  we  heartily 
endorse  what  Dr.  Imbiie  lias  written,  and  would 
add  that  the  brief,  simple,  comprehensive,  and 
irenic  creed  adopted  fry  llie  Church  of  Chiist  in 
Japan  (with  which  body  the  vaiiutis  Pi esbylerian 
and  Reformed  missions  are  in  co-operation)  was 
substituted  for  the  Westminister  Confession,  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  And  the  Canons  of  (lie 
Syuod  of  Doit,  not  because  these  venerable 
standards  were  “too  oithodox,”  but  rather 
because  they  were  lo  the  young  and  growing 
church  like  the  armour  of  Saul  to  the  youthful 
David.  No  one  claims  that  this  creed  is  complete 
and  final.  It  will  no  doubt  be  added  lo  as  occasion 
demands;  but  as  it  stands  it  is  thoioiighly  evan¬ 


gelical  and  is  no  way  “antagonistic”  to  these 
standards,  and  as  the  creed  of  the  Japanese  church 
it  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Japanese  Piesby- 
lerians.  That  the  society  of  “  faithful  orthodox 
brethren  ”  that  had  been  formed,  as  Mr.  Kato 
says,  to  enquire  into  the  vexed  question,  failed 
in  effecting  any  result,  was  due,  1st,  to  the  fact 
that  work  and  not  discussion  was  believed  to 
be  the  need  of  the  hour — the  latter  would  only 
have  precipitated  the  church  into  conditions  for 
which  as  a  whole  it  is  unprepared;  2nd,  the  society 
was  a  very  small  body,  and  3rd,  there  were  those 
who  thrust  themselves  into  lire  fore  front  of  the 
movement  who  have  not  been  distinguished  hither¬ 
to  in  church  affaiis  either  for  wisdom,  orthodoxy, 
or  especial  piety.  Under  these  circumstances, 
profitable  discussion  was  not  lo  be  hoped  for. 

The  Weekly  Evangelist  (Fukuiu  Shulio),  de¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Kato  as  being  llie  chief  agent 
in  securing  the  present  creed,  has  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  (lie  missions  since  last  July.  In  many 
respects  llie  paper  had  been  an  agent  for  good, 
and  Mr.  Kato  would  find  it  difficult  lo  prove  his 
assertion  that  it  “  repeatedly  declared  in  favour 
of  the  fallibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
against  sound  creeds”  (as  creeds)  “of  Christa  11  ily." 

As  to  Theological  “unsoundness”  amongst  the 
directois  of  the  Meiji  Gikuin,  it  is  sufficient  only 
to  cite  the  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which 
the  sei  vices  of  an  otherwise  valuable  lecturer  were 
dispensed  with  in  the  current  year,  because  lie  was 
discovered  lo  have  Unitarian  affiliations.  'The 
chaige  th a  1  its  Theological  Department  is  “  fully 
steeped  with  semi-rationalism”  has  as  little  foun¬ 
dation.  Not  one  of  its  professors  holds  or  teaches 
semi-rationalistic  views.  The  examinations  foi  the 
fall  tei  m  have  just  closed.  I11  point  of  oithodoxy 
they  would  compare  favourably  with  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  any  seminai  y  of  the  Presbyteiian 
Church  in  America.  The  lone  of  the  school  is 
seiiously  and  earnestly  evangelical. 

Mr.  Kato’s  si  a  lenient  that  “  Briggs  ism  is  spi  ead 
broadcast  in  (lie  pale  of  the  chinch  and  has  inn 
wild,”  leceived  a  practical  refutation  recently,  yet 
long  enough  ago  for  him  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact.  A  similar  charge  having  been  made  fioin 
another  and  outside  quarter,  to  test  its  truthfulness 
some  of  the  Japanese  brelhern  sent  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  all  llie  Ministers  of  the  Chinch  of  Christ 
in  Japan,  with  the  result  that  while  some  denied 
holding  such*  views  the  majority  replied  : — “  We 
do  not  even  know  what  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr. 
Briggs  are.” 

Japan  has  had,  lu$Cever,  its  full  share  of  ra- 
tionalistic  teachings  and  literature.  All  the  so- 
called  “liberal”  schools  have  also  their  organs. 
These  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  llie  de¬ 
mand  for  freedom  of  leligious  (bought  has  been 
vigorously  made.  It  would  lie  too  much  to 
affii  m  that  never  a  doubt  or  question  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  Japanese  bieth- 
ren  ;  but  it  is  to  their  credit  that  with  but 
few  exceptions  they  liave  lield  fast  to  all  the 
essential  features  of  our  faith.  F10111  peisonal 
acquaintance  with  them  we  say  unhesiiatiugly  that 
their  doctrinal  views  are  evangelical  and  sub¬ 
stantially  orthodox,  and  that  they  are  fai  more  in¬ 
terested  in  questions  of  practical  impoi  lance  than  in 


theological  speculation.  Mr.  Kato's  assertions  that 
the  deposition  from  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Tamura 
and  Mr.  Isliiwara,  the  latter  without  a  t,  ial,  is  no- 
|  n"K  more  than  a  scheme  to  drive  out  the  orthodox 
brethren,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Tamura 
was  deposed  for  what  his  Japanese  brethren  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unministerial  conduct  in  wiilingfor 

^t"  a  bool{-  fl'PPa"t  iti  style,  par tial  in  its  state¬ 
ments,  and  thus  calculated  to  bring  unmerited 
shame  upon  the  whole  Japanese  nation.  He  had 
opportunity  given  him  to  con  eel  certain  sweeping 
statements  in  this  book,  “  The  Japanese  B.ide,” 
but  he  refused  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Isliiwara  was 
deposed  on  charges  of  gross  immorality.  The 
presbytery  sought  in  every  way  to  clear  him  and 
shield  him  from  unnecessary  exposure,  but  the 
evidence  obtained  by  an  investigating  committee 
was  strongly  against  him,  and  as  he  repeatedly  re 
fused  to  appear  before  bis  co-pi esbylei  s  to  make 
explanation  or  forany  other  purpose,  there  was  no 
recourse  but  to  deal  with  the  case  in  the  light  of 
evidence. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  theological  position  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Missions  in 
Japan  may  be  necessary.  We  desire  it  to  be 
understood  that  with  scarcely  an  exception  they 
are  pronouncedly  conservative,  and  therefore  any 
favouring  of  heterodoxy  or  of  a  «  liberal  pa.  ty  ”  as 
such  is  out  of  the  question. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Kalo’s  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  his  arraignment  of  the  Presby¬ 
terianism  of  Japan  in  both  doctrine  and  polity  have 
singular,  and  despile  its  serious  nature,  a  ludicrous 
setting.  He  not  only  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
he  first  and  almost  only  Presbyterian  minister  who 
las  yielded  to  “  liberal  ”  or  heterodox  influences, 
but  while  the  Church  was  framing  an  evangelical 
creed  he  was  advocating  a  creedless  Unitarianism. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  book  called  “Christ,” 
otherwise  popularly  known  as  the  “Unitarian 
tSible,  from  which  the  supernatural  was  elimina- 
ed  Before  he  left  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
to  became  a  propagandist  of  Unitarian  tenets, 


while  he  was  yet  a  trusted  minister  of  an  orthodox 
congregation,  he  used  lus  opportunities  to  under- 
mine  the  faith  of  many  less  capable  than  himself 
of  judging  of  the  relative  me,  its  of  o,  thodoxy  and 
heterodoxy.  Matters  0f  faith  were  then  of  so 
little  impm  tance  to  him  that  after  a  few  months  he 
sought  to  re-enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry  with- 
out  any  confession  of  renewed  faith  in  its  doctrines, 
railing’  this  in  his  fo,  mer  presbytery  in  Tokyo,  lie 
succeeded  through  a  misunderstanding  in  obtain, 
mg  entrance  to  a  Presbytery  in  the  south  of  Japan . 
He  was  thus  the  direct  cause  of  about  the  only 
unpresbyterial  act  with  which  the  church  can  be 
cha.ged,  and  this  irregularity  led  loan  immediate 
cliange  m  the  constitution  to  prevent  its  recur- 
'ence.  In  defiance  of  Presbyterian  practice,  he 
chose  not  to  take  up  work  within  the  bounds  of 
lus  new  Pi  esbytery,  but  returned  to  Tokyo  where 
m  the  intervals  of  superintending  himself  alone,  as 
oupei  inlendenl  of  the  Tokyo  Mission”  (other- 
wise  one  small  street-side  preaching  place)  he  has 
given  himself  to  disturbing  the  peace  boll,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  civil.  The  injury  that  Mr.  Kalo 
has  done  to  evangelical  Christianity  during  the 

past  few  years  demands  an  atonement  of  a  lifetime 

of  humble  service.  This  lie  declines  to  give  He 
prefers  instead  to  travel  about  the  woild  (he  has 
aheady  made  a  circuit  of  the  globe  and  is  now  on 
his  second  visit  to  the  United  States)  soliciting 
support  for  his  work  of  “reforming”  those  who 
remained  steadfast  while  lie  wandered,  and  who 
are  to-day  sincerely  and  faithfully  endeavouring 
to  preach,  and  prepare  otheis  to  preach,  Christ 
to  the  thousands  of  their  countrymen  who  are  as 
yet  ignorant  of  Him  and  His  redeeming  grace. 

T.  T.  Albxandbr, 

H.  M.  Landis, 

D.  B.  McCartee, 

T.  M.  MacNair, 

Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  Tokyo. 

December  281I1,  18Q4. 
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possible  for  us  to  take  the  course  we  did  in  the  affair  of 
the  Turk,  and  to  avert  a  war  that  would  hare  been  our 
hopeless  undoing. 


THE  DAI  NIPPON  OF  '95. 

POLITICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
JAPAN— ITS  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  DE  FOREST. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster  in  reply  to  a  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Tokio,  last 
June,  said : 

“  Japan  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the  world  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  curiosities,  and  admired  for  her  art;  but  now  she 
has  become  great  in  the  Occidental  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  she  must  remember  that  with  greatness  come 
also  responsibilities.” 

The  Japan  of  ’95  is  greater  territorially  and  industri¬ 
ally,  and  far  greater  in  national  and  international  respon¬ 
sibilities  than  ever  before.  We  may  well  join  in  the 
intensely  loyal  shout  of  the  Japanese,  “Dai  Nippon 
Banzai  ”  (“  Ten  Thousand  Ages  to  Great  Japan”). 

The  war  with  China  was  practically  finished  by  New 
Year,  tho  Weihaiwei  was  not  captured  till  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  Shimonoseki  peace  was  not 
signed  till  April  17th,  the  ratification  taking  place  May 
Sth.  After  eight  months  of  constant  defeat,  in  which 
her  whole  northern  fleet  was  taken  and  the  gateway  to 
Peking  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  after  twice 
trying  her  old  game  of  diplomatic  deceit  by  sending  im¬ 
properly  accredited  parties  to  talk  peace,  China  sent  her 
greatest  statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang,  to  end  the  war  by 
recognizing  the  full  independence  of  Korea,  by  ceding 
Formosa  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  and  by  paying  an 
indemnity  of  200,000,000  taels.  Thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  memorable  wars  ever  fought.  It  had  a  deep  moral 
reason  in  the  mind  of  the  entire  Japanese  nation,  and 
was  universally  styled  Qisen  (the  Righteous  War).  It 
las'ed  but  a  few  months,  with  unbroken  success  of  the 
Japanese  forces  on  land  and  sea.  It  cost  less  in  money 
than  it  takes  to  run  our  Government  two  months.  We 
l03t  in  single  battles  of  our  Civil  War  ten  times  as  many 
men  as  the  Japanese  lost  in  battle  and  by  accident  during 
the  whole  campaign.  And,  in  spite  of  the  sinking  of 
the  “  Kowshiog”  and  the  Port  Arthur  excesses,  the  war 
was  waged  on  so  high  a  plane  of  humanity  that  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  spirit  of  the 
invading  armies. 

The  effect  the  war  had  upon  the  eighth  Diet  was  very 
marked.  It  met  five  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
capital  in  Hiroshima,  far  down  on  the  Inland  Sea  where 
he  troops  embarked  for  China,  and  where  the  Emperor 
intensified  the  loyalty  of  his  troops  by  refusing  to  have 
a  stove  in  his  abode,  and  where  the  Empress  made  band¬ 
ages  with  her  own  hands  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  In 
an  atmosphere  like  this,  the  old  hostility  to  the  Cabinet, 
which  had  necessitated  60  many  prorogations  and  disso¬ 
lutions,  was  laid  aside  and  the  budget  unanimously 
Voted  amid  Banzais  for  the  Emperor  and  Dai  Nippon. 
'This  is  the  second  Diet  that  has  lasted  its  full  period  of 
'ainety  days.  The  ninth  session  is  now  being  held  in  the 
’>ld  environment,  and  the  old  quarrel  is  on.  One  might 
’hink  that  the  glorious  successes  of  the  war  would  put 
‘he  Cabinet  above  criticism  for  a  while  ;  but  the  desire 
lor  Government  by  party,  and  for  a  Cabinet  responsible 
o  the  Diet,  is  sure  to  come  to  the  front  again  at  an  early 
day. 

The  treaty  of  peace  secured  to  Japan  the  Liaotung 
peninsula  with  the  splendid  Port  Arthur  harbor.  This 
brought  great  rejoicing  to  Japan  ;  but  she  was  stung  to 
the  quick  when  the  three  powers  objected  and  compelled 
her  to  relinquish  this  fruit  of  victory.  If  this  action 
means  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  a  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  to  discourage  annexations  of  a  conquered 
enemy’s  country,  then  the  world  will  be  all  the  better  for 
its  formulation.  But  the  immediate  effect  of  the  action 
of  Russia,  France  and  Germany  was  to  embitter  the 
Japanese  and  to  lead  almost  to  a  defiance  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  interference.  So  excessive  were  the  newspaper 
utterances  on  the  retrocession  that  the  Government  sus¬ 
pended  seven  of  the  leading  dailies  at  once,  and  so  hu¬ 
miliated  have  whole  sections  of  the  people  felt  that  they 
refused  to  share  in  any  celebration  of  victories.  And  the 
worst  of  this  exhibition  of  feeling  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  Japan’s  greatest  statesman.  Premier  Ito,  is  in 
danger  from  the  soshi  assassins  ;  and  he  well  knows  it. 
Heaven  forbid  that  this  additional  wretched  blot  fall  on 
Japan  !  I  shall  speak  of  these  soshi  further  on. 

What  Russia  will  do  is  still  unknown.  What  she  de¬ 
sires  the  whole  world  knows— a  terminus  for  her  Siberi¬ 
an  railroad  and  a  Pacific  harbor  for  her  navy.  We  have 
no  over-friendly  feelings  for  the  great  despotism,  and  yet 
the  policy  of  freezing  Russia  back  into  the  north  cannot 
be  kept  up  forever.  It  will  soon  be  a  cause  of  grave  in¬ 
ternational  disturbances  unless  her  right  to  the  open 
waters  of  both  the  East  and  West  be  accorded  her. 

Aside  from  the  retrocession  of  Liaotung,  the  first  great 
international  question  arising  from  the  war  is  Korea. 
The  easy  victories  of  Japan  led  many  to  fear  that  she 
would  have  a.  fearfully ‘‘swollen  head,”  and  that  her 
conceit  would  make  her  overbearing  and  insolent  beyond 
endurance.  Not  a  few  foreigners  in  and  out  of  Japan 


expressed  the  hope  that  she  would  get  at  least  one  good 
thrashing  before  the  war  dosed.  To  be  sure,  her  “  big 
head”  has  cropped  out  in  many  minor  instances,  and 
some  second-rate  newspapers  have  announced  that  Japan 
can  stand  against  Russia  or  England,  or  indeed  against 
any  possible  combination  of  Western  Powers.  But  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  are  never  accused  of  this  intolerable 
oonceit.  From  the  Emperor  down,  the  gravity  of  the 
new  political  problems  has  kept  them  thoroughly  sober. 
The  Imperial  Proclamation,  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  says : 

“  Gratified  as"We  are  that  the  victories  recently  obtained 
have  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  We  are  neverthe¬ 
less  sensible  that  the  road  still  to  be  traversed  by  the  coun¬ 
try  in  its  march  of  civilization  is  long  and  arduous.  We 
therefore  hope,  in  common  with  Our  loyal  subjects,  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  against  any  feeling  of  self-content, 
and  ever  in  the  spirit  of  modesty  to  labor,”  etc. 

The  Korean  problem  alone  has  tasked  the  best  states¬ 
manship  of  JapaD.  That  tbe  Cabinet  saw  the  incalcula¬ 
ble  difficulties  in  the  way  of  saving  the  independence  of 
Korea  and  of  instituting  real  reforms  among  such  a  mis¬ 
erable,  spiritless,  quarrelsome,  poverty-stricken,  treach¬ 
erous,  proud  people,  is  abundantly  shown  by  Bending 
their  second  greatest  statesman,  Count  Inoue,  as  Minister 
to  Korea.  Tho  the  Chinese  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  peninsula,  the  pro-Chinese  party,  headed  by  the 
Queen,  could  not  easily  be  dissolved.  For  the  memory  of 
old  Japan  does  not  excite  highest  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
Koreans  who  recall  the  merciless  devastations  of  three 
hundred  years  ago  and  the  Ear  Monument  still  standing 
in  Kioto,  under  which  are  buried  barrels  of  pickled 
Korean  ears.  Moreover  Japanese  soldiers  had  to  be  used 
to  suppress  the  Togalcu  rebels  who  were  spreading  deso¬ 
lation  north  and  south.  And  insolent  Japanese  mer¬ 
chants  and  soshi  were  swaggering  in  the  capital  and 
open  ports  of  Korea.  Yet  during  all  the  violent  changes 
that  were  going  on  Japan  has  tried  hard  to  befriend 
Korea.  She  loaned  her  three  million  en  at  a  nominal 
interest,  and  while  trying  to  avoid  becoming  the  protect¬ 
or  of  Korea,  has  assisted  her  in  all  possible  ways  toward 
such  reforms  as  shall  aid  her  to  stand  alone.  An  army 
of  a  few  thousand  soldiers  drilled  by  Japanese  officers  ; 
machinery  for  collecting  taxes  in  a  just  and  impartial 
way  ;  a  normal  school  established  at  Seoul  and  plans  for 
primary  schools  throughout  the  land  ;  simple  civil  and 
criminal  codes  in  preparation  ;  a  railroad  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  coast,  and  a  postal  service  with  stamps  made 
in  the  United  States  ;  these  are  some  of  the  reforms  in 
hand,  which,  if  they  could  be  carried  out,  would  bring 
light  and  life  and  joy  into  that  poor  and  almost  hopeless 
land.  But  with  such  an  impotent  kiDg  ;  with  such  a 
crafty  and  pro  Chinese  queen  ;  with  the  old  method 
of  assassination  of  objectionable  Cabinet  officers  in  or¬ 
der  ;  with  such  a  wholly  unprincipled  old  rascal  as  the 
Tai  Won-kun,  the  King's  father,  heading  the  pro-Japan¬ 
ese  party,  it  has  been  feared  for  months,  that  something 
peculiarly  Korean  in  its  barbarity  would  turn  up  to 
shock  again  everybody  interested  in  the  future  of  that 
people,  and  possibly  grave  enough  to  provoke  inter¬ 
national  complications.  And  the  fears  are  realized, 
while  the  tragedy  takes  place  with  Japanese  swords  ! 
Japanese  and  Korean  soldiers,  headed  by  the  Tai  Won- 
kun,  and  aided  by  Japanese  soshi,  stormed  the  palace, 
one  night  in  October,  and  murdered  the  Queen.  And  to 
make  matters  worse  the  new  Japanese  Minister,  Viscount 
Miura,  seems  to*  have  consented  to  the  storming  of  the 
palace,  tho,  of  course,  no  one  believes  him  to  have 
agreed  to  the  barbarity  of  that  miserable  night.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Japan  that  she  dealt  instantly  and  vigor¬ 
ously,  recalling  the  Minister  and  arresting  him  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  landed  on  Japanese  soil,  and  returning  Count 
Inoue  as  Special  Ambassador.  But  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  another  very  Sick  Man  in  the  far  East,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Japan  alone  may  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
form  Korea.  The  Treaty  Powers  may  have  to  combine  to 
establish  a  protectorate  over  the  peninsula.  The  utter 
incompetence  of  the  Koreans  for  self-government,  at 
least  through  this  transition  period,  may  give  Russia  the 
chance  she  wants  for  that  terminus  to  her  railroad  in 
Korean  waters.  At  all  events,  this  Korean  question 
alone  is  enough  to  prevent  thoughtful  Japanese  from 
getting  very  much  of  a  big  head. 

Formosa  is  not  a  large  island,  having  only  about  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles.  But  it  adds  to  the  new  problems 
Japan  has  to  consider.  Tho  ceded  by  treaty,  it  declared 
independence  and  became  a  republic  for  a  few  days. 
It  had  to  be  conquered,  and  the  resistance  was  so  stub¬ 
born  that  at'lasf  60,000  Japanese  soldiers  were  required, 
together  with  the  navy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
pacifying  this  little  island  the  losses  in  killed  will  aggre¬ 
gate  more  than  the  losses  in  the  Korean  and  Chinese 
campaign.  But  it  is  high  time  the  savages  of  Formosan 
mountains  were  reduced  and  brought  under  some  civil¬ 
izing  restraints.  Tbis'new  territory  will  give  the  Japa¬ 
nese  the  needed  opportunity  to  display  their  colonizing 
ability,  and  will  open  new  lines  of  commercial  activity. 
It  has  already  furnished  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
display  a  great  national  virtue.  We  cannot  but  rejoice 
in  the  quick  recognition  of  the  evils  of  opium,  and  the 
prohibition  of  it  'under  heavy  penalties  throughout  the 
newly  acquired  island. 

Remarkable  as  has  been  Japan’s  progress,  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  she  is  dangerously  backward  and  bar- 
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barous.  Soshi  is  a  word  now  frequently  appearing  in 
newspaper  correspondence  from  Japan,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  bids  fair  to  win  its  place  in  the  next  editions  of 
our  dictionaries.  Soshi  is  a  young  man  (or  young  men, 
there  being  no  distinction  of  number  in  the  use  of  such 
words)  who  thinks  he  knows  how  to  save  the  Empire 
from  dishonor.  He  is  ever  ready  with  political  advice, 
and  ready  to  die  gladly  if  he  can  assassinate  some  states¬ 
man  whose  policy  he  thinks  to  be  a  danger  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  other  lower  aims,  but  generally  speaking 
holds  himself  ready  to  solve  any  political  problem  with 
words  or  with  his  sword  ;  and  he  always  shelters  himself 
under  those  magic  words,  Loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  One 
instance  shows  what  the  class  is.  The  attempt  to  assas¬ 
sinate  Li  Hung  Chang  during  peace  negotiations  at 
Sliimonoseki  in  March  was  by  a  soshi.  When  on  trial 
he  said  in  defense  that  he  had  long  planned  the  act,  be¬ 
cause  Li  was  the  one  man  who  constantly  imperiled  the 
peace  of  the  East. 

“  I  thought  if  I  could  grow  my  hair  long  enough  1  could 
disguise  myself  as  a  Chinaman,  and  then,  if  I  became 
sufficiently  proficient  in  the  language  to  pass  as  a  native, 
I  might  go  there  and  finish  Li  with  one  stroke  of  the 
sword.  I  was  highly  delighted,  therefore,  when  I  heard 
that  Li  was  coming  to  Japan.  I  thought  the  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  would  bear  no  fruit,  and  that  to  restore  peace  to 
the  East  and  put  a  stop  to  its  disturber’s  mischievous 
actions,  Li  must  be  killed.” 

Another  instance  of  what  these  conceited  and  self- 
constituted  judges  of  statesmanship  do,  is  in  the  murder 
of  the  Korean  queen.  The  Japanese  Government,  early 
in  the  war,  saw  that  Korea  would  furnish  a  field  for 
soshi  activities,  and  so  an  ordinance  was  issued,  forbid¬ 
ding  any  Japanese  to  go  to  Korea  without  official  per¬ 
mission.  This  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  But  when, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  this  was  submitted  to  the 
next  Diet  for  approval— it  was  rejected.  This  gave  soshi 
all  the  opportunity  they  wanted  for  reforming  Korea. 
And  at  this  writing  they  seem  to  have  been  prime 
movers  in  the  Korean  imeute.  It  was  their  swords  that 
did  the  shameful  deed.  It  was  a  soshi  that  disembowled 
Viscount  Mori  a  few  years  ago, because  the  great  educator 
had  entered  the  sacred  shrines  of  Ise  with  his  shoes  on. 
It  was  a  soshi  who  dynamited  Count  Okuma  for  almost 
revising  the  treaties  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  foreign 
judges  equality  with  the  Japanese  judiciary.  Bands  of 
soshi  infest  the  capital,  and  in  exciting  times  an  occa¬ 
sional  ordinance  orders  them  all  out  of  the  city. 

It  is  such  abhorrent  acts  as  soshi  commit  that  make 
some  people  question  Japan’s  right  to  be  classed  as  a 
truly  civilized  nation.  To  this  The  Japan  Mail  properly 
says : 

“  No  one  that  knows  Japan  can  doubt  that  her  permea¬ 
tion  with  the  spirit  of  Western  civilization  is  deep  and 
genuine.  To  speak  of  her  as  a  country  possessing  merely 
‘a  veneer  of  civilization,’  is  the  idle  babbling  of  a  fool. 
But  here  and  there  the  fierce  spirit  of  her  former  type  of 
organization  yet  lingers,  and  iu  the  soshi  of  to-day  we  find 
a  degraded  and  dangerous  reproduction  of  the  ronin  (wan¬ 
dering  warriors)  of  a  feudal  age.” 

The  real  spirit  of  Japan  can  be  seen  by  the  instant  and 
well-nigh  unanimous  condemnation  by  the  press  of  the 
attempt  to  kill  Li.  and  of  the  actual  murder  of  the 
Korean  queen.  “The  whole  country  is  overcome  with 
the  sense  of  shame  and  horror  and  remorse.”  “Cursed 
be  the  day  when  such  miscreants  were  born.”  The  Gov 
ernment  at  once  dismissed  the  Governor  at  Sbimonoseki 
and  degraded  the  Chief  of  Police  for  not  having  taken 
sufficient  precaution  to  prevent  an  attempt  on  Li's  life. 
Altho  Japan  is  as  safe  a  land  to  live  in  as  any  on  earth, 
it  is  such  abnormal  acts  that  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  that  enable  us  to  understand  what  Marquis 
Ito  meant  when  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  “  I  shall  be 
assassinated  for  agreeing  to  the  retrocession  of  Liao¬ 
tung.” 

The  world  is  waking  up  to  the  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  expansion  of  Japan.  Her  victories  here  are  as  great 
as  her  series  of  victories  over  China.  A  few  years  ago 
hardly  a  brick  chimney  was  visible  in  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  center  of  the  Empire,  Osaka. 
Now  there  is  a  belt  of  factory  chimneys  around  the  city  ; 
and  glass  works,  paper  mills,  breweries,  cotton  factories, 
the  manufacturing  of  shoes,  tooth  brushes,  matches,  and 
machinery,  besides  the  extensive  arsenal  and  mint 
establishments,  go  to  make  up  modern  Osaka.  On  the 
river  one  can  count  from  fifty  to  eighty  steamers  almost 
any  time.  Her  merchant  ships  already  reach  out  to 
China,  Russia,  Korea,  Hawaii  and  India,  and  there  will 
soon  be  a  line  to  California.  Her  export  and  import 
trade  for  ’91  was  230,000,000  en,  an  increaso  of  23,000,000 
in  a  year.  It  is  only  seven  years  since  the  system  of 
bank  checks  was  put  into  use  in  Tokio,  and  yet  last  year's 
amount  of  checks  drawn  was  100,000,000  en.  Thus  rap¬ 
idly  Japan  jumps  into  the  use  of  commercial  credit  that 
took  us  ages  to  develop.  All  the  war  loans  were  raised  in 
Japan  easily,  and  this  shows  the  enormous  development 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  within  fifteen  years.  In 
seven  months  of  this  year  applications  were  made  for 
permission  to  build  railroads  to  the  extent  of  150,000,000 
en,  and  the  bridging  of  Shimonoseki  Strait  is  now  con¬ 
templated.  The  eleven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Kioto  was  celebrated  this  year  by  the  Fourth 
Domestic  Industrial  Exhibition,  the  buildings  of  which 
covered  over  eight  acres.  The  avowed  ambition  of 


Japan  is  to  become  the  commercial  equal  of  Western 
States.  She  has  by  no  means  yet  attained.  An  able 
critic  of  long  residence  in  the  East  and  a  true  friend  to 
Japan  says : 

‘‘Europe  and  America  are  commercially  on  a  far  higher 
level,  one  to  which  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  risen,  tho  we 


There  are  very  favorable  signs  of  an  intellectual  ex-  i 
pansion  also.  It  was  astonishing  that  professors  of  the 
Imperial  University  should  send  to  the  Chicago  World's  1 
Fair,  in  English,  a  “  History  of  Japan,”  the  first  part  of 
which  was  thoroughly  unscientific  in  its  mixing  of 
myths  with  doubtful  facts.  Those  professors  all  knew 
better,  but  the  time  had  not  come  to  speak  the  truth 
about  the  early  history'  of  Japan.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  Professor  Kume  was  compelled  to  resign  from  the 
university  because  he  asserted  that  original  Shintu  was 
monotheistic,  the  sun  being  the  sole  object  of  worship  ; 
but,  during  the  year  under  review,  Professor  Shigeno  has 
boldly  called  some  of  the  most  inspiring  stories  of  old 
Japan  myths,  and  tho  a  violent  denunciation  is  aroused 
he  is  not  turned  out.  Mr.  Yoshida  asserts  that  in  early 
ages  Korea  and  Japan  were  one  nation,  thus  playing 
havoc  with  the  old  tradition  that  the  Japanese  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  gods.  Mr.  Taguchi,  editor  of  The  Po¬ 
litical  Economist,  thinks  that  the  Divine  Ancestors  of 
the  sacred  books  were  Huns,  and  that  the  present  unfor¬ 
tunate  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  China  were  of  the  same 
stock.  He  also  agrees  with  all  foreigners  who  have  crit¬ 
ically  studied  Japanese  origins  that  the  hitherto  accepted  ’ 
chronology  is  quite  unreliable  up  to  about  a  thousand 
years  ago.  All  this  imperils  the  proud  assertion  that  the  1 
Imperial  line  is  twenty-five  hundred  years  old,  yet  this  | 
kind  of  historical  investigation  is  evidently  permitted.  , 
It  could  not  have  been  safely  attempted  five  years  ago.  ( 
That  this  historical  criticism  will  profoundly  modify  for  i 
the  better  the  unnatural  yet  powerful  ideal  of  loyalty,  «■ 
and  will  tend  to  improve  broad  international  relations  j 
cannot  be  doubted.  This  new  study  illustrates  the  say-  } 
ing :  “True  history  is- impossible  without  free  institu¬ 
tions.” 

Sendai,  Japan. 

ENGLISH  NOTES. 


A  LADY  has  left  a  sum  of  money  for  an  artist  to  paint  | 
the  portrait  of  her  medical  adviser  to  be  hung  on  the  wall  , 
of  the  hospital  to  which  he  belongs.  He  had  prolonged  , 
her  life  by  a  successful  surgical  operation.  This  seems  , 
to  me— unless  the  surgeon  was  in  needy  circumstances — 
a  votive  offering  of  the  proper  kind.  As  a  general  rule, 
our  gratitude  for  benefits  derived  from  professional  serv¬ 
ices  is  very  short-lived  ;  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not 
often  conferred,  and  that  if  they  are,  our  benefactors 
take  good  care  of  themselves  as  regards  remuneration  ;  , 
still  there  are  cases  within  the  experience  of  most  of  us, 
when  something  more  than  mere  payment  of  an  account 
seems  to  be  called  for,  and  if  the  expressions  of  gratitude 
used  by  the  patient  or  the  client  are  to  be  taken  as  proofs 
of  obligation,  these  cases  are  not  so  very  few.  Still,  as 
doctors  and  lawyers  both  tell  us,  this  feeling  is  apt  to  be 
evanescent.  “  How  can  I  ever  show  you  how  deep  is  my 
sense  of  obligation  ?”  is  a  pretty  thing  to  say,  but  no 
answer  can  very  well  be  given  to  it.  One  cannot  well 
reply  :  “  A  check  in  three  figures  would  express  it  to  a 
nicety”;  and  as  day  by  day  goes  by  the  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  fades  and  fails  till  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  of  ^ 
it.  A  recent  striking  example  of  this  is  that  of  the  fail-  1 
ure  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  ( 
Andrew  Clark.  His  patients  were  amoDg  the  richest  in  ] 
England,  and  some  of  them  doubtless  expressed  their  j 
obligations  to  him  in  a  very  gushing  manner  ;  but  their  . 
gratitude  must  have  been  short-lived  indeed,  since  it  j 
permitted  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  medical  profession  , 
to  make  up  for  their  pecuniary  shortcomings.  “He  ] 
gives  twice  who  gives  quickly,”  is  an  excellent  proverb,  , 
and  this  rider  to  it  might  well  be  added  :  “He  who  does 
not  give  quickly  seldom  gives  at  all.”  \ 

Matthew  Arnold’s  Letters,  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  . 
George  Russell,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  a  charming  ] 
introduction,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  admirers  ] 
of  that  great  poet  and  essayist;  but,  to  my  mind,  they  j 
would  have  been  better  in  one  volume.  There  is  a  g 
monotony  about  the  best  of  letters,  and  the  necessary  t 
break  in  their  interest,  which  takes  place  with  every  t 
new  specimen,  makes  too  large  a  number  of  them 
tediuus.  Now  that  our  novels  have  been  cut  down  to  i, 
one  volume,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  biographies  and  g 
memoirs  will  follow  the  same  example.  Matthew  \ 
Arnold’s  nature  was  essentially  domestic,  and  his  corre-  * 
spondence  is  of  the  same  character ;  we  see  him,  as  it  t 
were,  at  home  with  his  boys  and  girls  and  dogs,  and  a  x 
charming  picture  is  thus  revealed  to  us.  If  he  seems  to  j 
take  himself  and  his  work  a  little  too  seriously,  we  must  s 
remember  he  is  writing  to  those  who  naturally  rank  the  ^ 
husband,  the  father  and  the  friend  somewhat  more  high-  ^ 
ly  than  do  the  general  public.  His  references  to  TenDy-  ^ 
son  and  other  contemporary  poets  would  otherwise,  I  f 
think,  be  regrettable.  Perhaps  the  letters  which  have  c 
most  interest,  and  will,  unquestionably,  have  it  for  our  t 
American  cousins,  are  those  he  writes  while  on  his  f 
lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.  He  describes  the  ^ 
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THE  HIROSHIMA  PRELIMINARY 
TRIBUNAL  AND  VI SC Q UN T 
M/URA. 


WE  publish  to-day  a  translation  of  the 
finding  of  the  preliminary  tribunal 
at  Hiroshima,  charged  with  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Wiscount  MlURA,  Japanese  ex* 
Minister  to  Soul,  and  forty-seven  persons 
of  various  callings.  It  is  a  most  singu¬ 
lar  finding.  The  Court,  in  its  account 
of  the  events  that  preceded  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  coup  d' Hat  of  October  8th, 
alleges  distinctly  that  Viscount  MlURA 
was  guilty,  if  not  of  the  very  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  at  any  rate  of  cog¬ 
nate  crimes,  and  then  discharges  him 
on  the  ground  of  insufficient  evidence. 
Under  the  circumstances  with  which  Vis¬ 
count  MlURA  had  to  deal  shortly  after  his 
arrived  in  Soul,  when  the  withdrawal  of 
Count  Inouye’s  able  hand  had  set  free  the 
old  forces  of  intrigue  and  corrupt  con¬ 
servatism,  it  can  not  be  thought  surpris¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  interests  alike  of  Korea 
and  of  Japan,  he  should  have  been  willing 
to  entertain  proposals  for  restoring  the 
Prince-Parent  to  power,  and  finally  elimi¬ 
nating  the  QUEEN’S  influence,  or  that  he 
shouldhave  covertly  employedallthemeans 
at  his  disposal  to  promote  the  success  of 
such  a  project.  It  is  true  that  in  doing  so 
he  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government  he  represented  and  to 
the  letter  of  the  instructions  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  days  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  and  succeeding  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Japanese  Government  may  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  solve  the  Korean  problem  by 
drastic  methods,  methods  evidently  appli¬ 
cable  to  such  a  chaos  of  official  corruption 
and  party  intrigue.  But  after  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  three  Powers  had  established 
the  principle  that  Oriental  politics  were 
to  be  directed  from  Europe,  Japanese 
statesmanship,  represented  by  Count 
INOUYE,  seems  to  have  concluded  that 
unless  some  faction  in  Korea  itself  could 
be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  country's 
regeneration,  the  hope  of  making  the  little 
Kingdom  worthy  of  independence  must 
be  abandoned.  The  Queen’s  party  was 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Despite  its  evil 
record,  the  MlNG  faction  wielded  more 
real  power  than  any  other  political  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  peninsula,  and  its  head, 
the  Queen,  as  Count  INOUYE  frequently 
declared,  was  a  lady  of  fine  instincts  and 
eminent  ability,  whose  occasional  adhe¬ 
sion  to  violent  and  treacherous  methods 
might  be  attributed  rather  to  the  demo¬ 
ralizing  circumstances  among  which  she 
lived  that  to  any  natural  taste  for  such 
agencies.  Count  INOUYE  had  carried  this 


stages  towards  realization  when  he  hand¬ 
ed  over  the  Legation  in  Soul  to  Viscount 
MlURA,  whose  explicit  instructions  were  to 
follow  the  lines  of  his  able  predecessor. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  though  in  Count 


Inouye’s  hands  the  plan  mapped  out  by 
him  would  have  succeeded,  its  inherent 
difficulties  lay  so  far  beyond  the  control 
of  any  average  diplomat  as  to  impair  the 
soundness  of  the  plan  itself ;  for  after  all, 
every  wise  scheme  must  be  adapted  to 
the  instruments  available  for  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  Vis¬ 
count  MlURA,  finding  that  the  situation 
had  entered  a  phase  fatal,  as  he  supposed, 
to  the  whole  aim  of  his  country’s  policy  in 
Korea  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  little 
Kingdom’s  independence,  and  being  ap¬ 
proached  by  agents  of  the  Pripce-Parent, 
suggesting  the  latter’s  return  to  power 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  QUEEN,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  alternative,  and  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  of  flying  in  the  face 
of  his  Government  and  his  orders.  To  such 
lengths  did  he  push  his  disjunction  from 
Tokyo  that,  during  several  days  after  the 
coup  d' Hat,  he  took  care  to  keep  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Cabinet  without  any  telegrams  convey¬ 
ing  clear  imformation  as  to  the  events  of 
October  8th.  All  this,  totally  indefensible 
as  it  was  from  a  disciplinarian  point  of 
view,  could  not  be  called  criminal.  It 
constituted,  in  deed,  a  gross  abuse  of  trust 
and  authority,  but  was  not  irreconcilable 
with  pure  and  patriotic  motives.  The 
Queen’s  murder,  however,  was  a  totally 
different  matter.  No  one  acquainted  with 
Viscount  MlURA  supposed  him  capable  of 
conniving  at  such  a  crime,  still  less  of 
instigating  it.  Yet  the  Hiroshima  tribunal 
clearly  asserts  that  the  project  of  taking 
Her  Majesty’s  life  received  approval,  if 
it  did  not  actually  originate,  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  the  Japanese  Legation  by 
Viscount  MlURA,  Mr.  SUGIMURA,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation,  and  Mr.  Okamoto, 
adviser  to  the  Korean  War  Department. 
It  further  clearly  asserts  that  when  Vis¬ 
count  MlURA  summoned  certain  Japanese 
youths  and  asked  them  to  cooperate  in  the 
coup  d'Hdt,  he  instigated  them  to  despatch 
the  QUEEN  when  they  entered  the  Palace. 
If  further  clearly  asserts  that  these  Japan¬ 
ese — who  were  among  the  prisoners 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal — conveyed 
to  their  comrades  Viscount  Miura’s  charge 
about  the  QUEEN.  Finally,  it  clearly 
asserts  that  when  the  party  of  conspirators 
were  about  to  set  out  from  the  Prince- 
Parent’s  residence  en  route  for  the  Palace, 
Mr.  OKAMOTO  urged  upon  them  the  duty 
of  dealing  with  the  "fox”  in  accordance 
with  the  exigency,  which  somewhat  am¬ 
biguous  phrase  the  tribunal  interprets  as 
being  an  obvious  instigation  to  murder  her 
Majesty.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  things,  the  tribunal  declares  that 
sufficient  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  to 
justify  the  committal  of  Viscount  MlURA 
and  Mr.  OKAMOTO  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
or  of  murderous  intent.  Unfortunately, 
the  testimony  adduced  before  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  tribunal  in  Japan  is  not  published. 
We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Hiroshima 
Court  had  evidence  warranting  the  ac¬ 


count  it  gives  of  Viscount  Miura’s  do¬ 
ings.  But  having  placed  that  account  on 
record  and  having  then  and  there  released 
Viscount  MlURA,  on  the  ground  that  evi¬ 
dence  sufficient  to  commit  him  for  trial 
was  not  forthcoming,  the  tribunal  can  not 
escape  the  disgrace  of  having  set  the  laws 
of  the  land  at  defiance,  and  perpetrated 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  injustices  ever 
committed  by  a  court  of  law.  It  is  in 
truth,  a  totally  inexplicable  finding.  If 
the  court  had  intended  to  release  Viscount 
MlURA  at  all  hazards,  why  should  it  have 
set  down,  in  black  on  white,  numerous 
clear  reasons  for  not  releasing  him  ? 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  injurious 
tothe  reputation  of  the  Japanese  Judiciary. 

Another  regrettable  aspect  of  the  affair 
is  the  impression  that  must  be  produced 
upon  foreigners.  From  the  first  it  was 
believed,  must  unjustifiably,  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  that  the  Tokyo  Cabinet  had  been 
privy  to  the  coup  d'dtdt  of  October  8th. 
Persons  harbouring  that  notion  predicted 
boldly  that  Viscount  MlURA  would  be 
acquitted  by  the  Hiroshima  tribunal.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  will  now  affirm  that  the 
Government  did  not  desire  his  conviction1, 
and  that  the  court  was  guided  accordingly. 
Theoretically,  the  Japanese  Judiciary  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  Executive, 
but  the  judges  are  poorly-paid  officers, 
lacking  as  yet  a  full  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Bench,  and  scarcely  likely  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  justice  only  in  a  case  where 
great  political  issues  are  involved.  More¬ 
over,  despite  this  nominal  separation 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary,  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Justice  is  theo¬ 
retically  the  chief  of  the  Public  Pro¬ 
curators,  and  in  a  trial  like  that  just 
concluded  at  Hiroshima,  the  Public  Procu¬ 
rator  would  naturally  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  Administration.  There  are  plaus¬ 
ible  grounds,  therefore,  for  a  suspicion 
that  Governmental  influence  was  exercised 
on  Viscount  MlURA'S  behalf.  But  in  point 
of  fact  the  Government’s  interests  made 
entirely  for  the  conviction  of  the  ex-Mini- 
ster.  Having  taken  the  extreme  step  of 
causing  his  arrest  and  arraignment  on  a 
capital  charge,  thereby  provoking  a  good 
deal  of  hostile  criticism  from  persons  that 
regarded  such  steps  as  altogether  exces¬ 
sive,  the  Government  must  naturally  have 
desired  that  its  action  should  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  Judgment  of  a  Court  of  Law. 
One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  ;  that  if  the 
Hiroshima  tribunal  had  acted  in  obedience 
to  official  suggestion,  or  been  in  any 
degree  under  official  guidance,  it  would 
never  have  been  suffered  to  pursue  acourse 
so  clumsy,  so  glaringly  unjust,  as  to  bring 
contempt  upon  all  concerned.  Govern¬ 
ments  have  been  known  many  a  time  to 
interfere  with  the  Judiciary  where  great 
political  issues  were  at  stake,  but  their  in¬ 
terference  has  always  been  marked  at  least 
by  tact  and  dexterity,  and  has  never  been 
exercised  in  such  openly  proclaimed  and 
conspicuously  recorded  defiance  of  law 
and  justice  as  to  astonish  every  intelligent 
observer,  and  attract  universal  attention 
where  secrecy  is  above  all  things  desirable. 
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A  TELEGRAPHIC  SERVICE  FOR 
YOKOHAMA. 

WE  must  crave  our  readers’  indul¬ 
gence  for  laying  before  them  an 
explanation  not  wholly  of  public  interest. 

Many  years  ago  a  service  of  telegrams 
used  to  be  obtained  for  Yokohama  by 
means  of  a  general  subscription.  Several 
of  the  leading  firms,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Club,  and  so  forth,  sub¬ 
scribed  fixed  sums,  and  the  three  news¬ 
papers — the  Japan  Gazette,  Japan  Herald 
and  Japan  Mail — contributed  §25  each 
per  mensem.  After  long  and  patient 
trial  the  system  was  found  to  be  unwork¬ 
able  for  reasons  into  which  we  need  not 
enter  here.  The  Settlement  having  then 
remained  for  a  time  virtually  without  tele¬ 
graphic  news,  we  finally  resolved  to  correct 
the  deficiency,  so  far  as  our  means  permit¬ 
ted.  An  arrangement  was  accordingly 
made  with  Reuter’s  Agent  to  procure  for 
the  Japan  Mail  all  important  telegraphic 
messages  reaching  Shanghai  from  Europe. 
In  view  of  the  heavy  expense  involved,  it 
was  obviously  necessary  that  we  should 
take  measures  to  protect  our  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  we  therefore  stipulated  with 
Reuter’s  Agent  that  the  telegrams  pro¬ 
cured  for  us  should  not  be  supplied  by 
him  to  any  other  newspaper  in  Yokohama 
without  our  consent.  This  simple  business 
precaution  has  been  constantly  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  our  discredit  by  the  Japan 
Gazette  and  the  Japan  Herald.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  we  held  a  monopoly  of 
the  service,  and  that,  by  our  refusal  to 
suffer  cooperation,  we  opposed  an  effec¬ 
tive  barrier  to  arrangements  for  securing 
a  fuller  service.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  untrue.  We  were  always  perfectly 
willing  that  any  other  journal  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  enterprise,  and  we  have 
repeatedly  stated  the  fact  in  these  columns. 
In  1884 — we  are  not  quite  certain  as  to 
the  date-— the  Japan  Gazette  expressed  a 
desire  to  cooperate,  but  desisted  on  learn¬ 
ing  the  cost.  In  1 888,  the  Official  Gazette 
did  actually  cooperate,  the  expense  of  a 
§300  monthly  service  being  equally  divided 
between  it  and  the  Japan  Mail.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  Official  Gazette  withdrew,  and 
the  Japan  Advertiser  came  in  on  the  same 
terms,  but  abandoned  the  arrangement 
after  a  time.  We  may  note  here,  once 
for  all,  that  the  field  for  newspaper 
enterprise  in  Japan  does  not  warrant 
any  such  expenditures  as  the  above  on 
account  of  telegrams.  So  far  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  the  mere  fact  of  publishing 
in  the  forenoon  telegrams  that  other  jour¬ 
nals,  circulating  among  the  same  com¬ 
munity,  are  able  to  re-publish  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  does  not  make  a  difference  of  ten 
subscribers  in  a  twelvemonth.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  continued  the  service  because 
the  idea  of  remaining  altogether  without 
telegrams  seemed  intolerable  from  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  point  of  view.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
unwarrantable  to  remind  the  people  of 


Yokohama  that,  since  1882,  almost  the 
whole  burden  of  procuring  a  telegraphic 
service  for  this  Settlement  has  been  borne 
by  the  Japan  Mail  alone.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  reduced  the  service  to  §100 
monthly,  because  we  felt  no  inclination  to 
continue  a  most  onerous  outlay  in  the  face 
of  unjust  attacks  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
alone  were  willing  to  make  such  heavy 
disbursements  for  the  sake  of  discharging 
a  newspaper’s  first  duty. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  chapter  of  the 
story.  It  is  told  in  the  correspondence 
published  below,  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  shall  state  the  main  facts. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  TRAFFORD, 
Reuter’s  new  Agent,  informed  the  manager 
of  the  Japan  Mail  that  Mr.  Tennant, 
editor  of  the  Japan  Gazette ,  having  secur¬ 
ed  the  pecuniary  support  of  a  number  of 
Yokohama  firms,  offered  a  contract  for  a 
year’s  service  of  telegrams  at  §300  month¬ 
ly,  the  Japan  Herald  to  participate  on 
equal  terms  with  th z  Japan  Gazette.  The 
agent,  being  already  under  agreement 
with  the  Japan  Mail ,  inquired  whether 
the  latter  would  consent  to  enter  the  com¬ 
bination,  and  when  asked  to  communicate 
direct  with  the  proprietor,  did  so  by  letter 
on  the  29th  ultimo.  It  then  transpired 
that  the  only  condition  under  which  the 
Japan  Mail  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
was  the  payment  of  $150  monthly.  Now 
the  number  of  firms  that  had  signified 
their  willingness  to  subscribe  was  35, 
their  promised  subscriptions  aggregating 
some  §2,800  annually,  and  the  Japan 
Gazette  and  Japan  Herald ,  undertook 
to  pay  §500  each  yearly.  The  Japan 
Mail ,  on  the  other  hand,  was  requir¬ 
ed  to  subscribe  §150  monthly.  These 
facts  had  already  become  known  ap¬ 
proximately  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Japati  Mail  through  private  channels. 
Hence,  while  expressing  entire  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  any  fair  arrangement,  he 
asked  for  some  arithmetical  explanation 
of  the  basis  on  which  his  share  of  liability 
was  assessed  at  a  figure  three-and-a-half 
times  as  high  as  that  of  the  two  other 
subscribing  journals.  But  Reuter’s  Agent 
professed  himself  unable  to  furnish  any 
explanation,  and  Mr.  TENNANT  emphati¬ 
cally  refused  to  furnish  it.  In  short,  the 
editor  of  the  Japan  Gazette  assumed  the 
position  thatthirty-five  Yokohamafirmshad 
promised  to  subscribe  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  on  the  understanding  that  news 
purchased  with  it  should  be  at  the  service 
of  the  Japan  Gazette  and  the  Japan 
Herald  on  terms  immensely  more  favour¬ 
able  than  those  offered  to  the  Japan  Mail , 
and  that  the  arrangement  was  so  far  of  a 
private  character  that  its  details  were  to 
be  concealed  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
Japan  Mail.  We  can  not  for  an  instant 
believe  that  a  number  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  Yokohama  have  deliberately  lent 
themselves  to  such  an  unfair  compact,  or 
that  they  will  endorse  the  secrecy  observ¬ 
ed  by  the  editor  of  the  Japan  Gazette. 


Their  object  in  subscribing  is  doubtless 
nothing  more  than  to  obtain  a  better  service 
of  telegrams,  and  certainly  they  have  not 
sanctioned  any  concealment  or  injustice. 
Our  main  purpose,  also,  is  to  procure  a 
good  service  of  telegrams  for  Yokohama, 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  we  have  dis¬ 
bursed  large  sums  during  the  past  thirteen 
years  without  obtaining,  or  expecting  to 
obtain,  anything  like  an  equivalent  return 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  journalistic  busi¬ 
ness.  The  editor  of  the  Japan  Gazette 
alleges,  in  Saturday’s  issue,  that,  before 
canvassing  for  subscriptions  among  the 
community,  he  made  a  proposition  to  us, 
through  Reuter's  Agent,  to  increase  the 
number  of  telegrams,  and  that  it  was  “  con¬ 
temptuously  refused.”  In  fact,  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  show  that  the  “  supercilious  man¬ 
ner  ”  of  our  refusal  is  more  or  less  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  present  action,  and  we  have 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  his  appeal 
to  the  various  firms  was  supported  by  some 
such  description  of  our  mood.  In  point  of 
fact,  as  we  have  just  learned,  a  verbal  pro¬ 
position  was  made  by  Mr.  Trafford  to 
the  Manager  of  the  Japan  Mail ,  in  the 
sense  that,  if  the  Mail  would  raise  its 
monthly  subscription  to  §150,  the  Gazette 
was  prepared  to  subscribe  §50,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  sharing  the  telegrams  equally  with 
with  the  Mail !  Would  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  have  been  seriously  entertained  by 
any  sane  person  ?  The  Manager  of  the 
Japan  Mail  did  not  even  think  it  worth 
while  to  communicate  Mr.  TRAFFORD’S 
offer  to  the  proprietor  of  this  journal,  who 
learned  of  it  for  the  first  time  on  reading 
the  Japan  Gazette's  ludicrous  complaint 
that  its  proposition  was  “  contemptuously 
refused.”  Is  the  Editor  of  the  Japan 
Gazette  so  very  naive  as  to  imagine  that  by 
paying  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  a  service 
of  telegrams  he  can  acquire  the  same  title 
to  the  service  as  a  newspaper  paying  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost?  To  complain  that  its 
proposition  was  not  treated  seriously  with¬ 
out  telling  anything  about  the  absurd 
nature  of  the  proposition,  is  consistent  with 
the  Japan  Gazette's  usual  methods.  The 
editor  of  th st  Japan  Gazette  further  alleges 
that  though  we  have  been  approached 
about  the  present  arrangement,  “  the  spirit 
of  dictation  ”  shown  by  us  has  hitherto 
‘‘made  an  understanding  impossible.’’ 
Our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves,  from 
the  accompanying  correspondence,  whe¬ 
ther  we  have  exhibited  “  a  spirit  of  dicta¬ 
tion.”  It  seems  curious  to  tell  a  news¬ 
paper  that  it  must  pay  nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  its  contemporaries  for  an  equal 
share  in  a  telegraphic  service,  and  then  to 
accuse  it  of  a  “  spirit  of  dictation  ”  because 
it  questions  the  justice  of  such  an  assess¬ 
ment. 

One  other  point  has  to  be  noticed  in 
this  context.  Mr.  TENNANT,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Reuter’s  agent,  says: — ‘‘As  the 
Mail  is  a  morning  paper,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  it  would  profit  to  the  extent  of 
the  subscription  that  I  am  responsible 
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THE  HIROSHIMA  COURT-MARTIAL. 


FINDING  OF  THE  COURT. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  informed  by 
telegraph  that  the  Court-martial  at  Hiroshima 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  tryingthe  officers  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  Soul  Imeute  of  October  8th,  gave 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  accused  on  the  15th 
inst.  Particulars  are  now  to  hand.  The  charge 
against  Lieut.-Colonel  Kusunose  and  the  seven 
other  military  prisoners  was  that  they  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  legitimate  functions  and  powers, 
thus  becoming  accessory  to  the  crime  of  mur¬ 
der.  To  establish  the  charge  of  excess  of 
legitimate  authority,  says  the  Court’s  finding, 
proofs  must  be  forthcoming  that  they  arbitrarily 
moved  or  directed  the  movements  of  troops  ; 
and  to  convict  them  of  being  accessory  to  the 
crime  of  murder,  it  must  be  shown  that  they 


deliberately  took  steps  incidental  to  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  a  murder,  or  that  they  abetted  or  instigated 
the  deed.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  shown 
that  not  only  did  Lieut.-Colonel  Kusunose  nei¬ 
ther  personally  direct  nor  move  troops,  but  also 
that  he  did  not  commit  any  act  establishing  his 
connection  with  any  excess  of  power.  Again, 
as  to  the  bloody  deed  perpetrated  in  the  Korean 
Palace,  he  appears  not  to  have  abetted  it  in  any 
way.  In  fact,  he  did  not  learn  anything  about 
the  projected  Imeute  until  the  beginning  of  Oct., 
when  Lieut. -General  Viscount  Miura  Goro, 
Japanese  Representative  at  the  Court  of  Korea, 
informed  him  that  the  Tai  Won-kun  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  effect  an  entry  into  the  Palace,  and  that 
he,  Miura  Goro,  contemplated  rendering  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  plan.  At  the  time  when  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Kusunose  heard  this  story  from  Miura 
Goro  the  latter  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
in  connection  with  the  affair,  and  it  follows  that 
Lieut.-Colonel  Kusunose  could  not  have  in¬ 
stigated  Miura  or  prompted  his  decision. 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  whatever  that  he 
instigated  other  persons.  Lieut.-Colonel  Kusu¬ 
nose  stands  acquitted,  therefore,  of  any  act  con¬ 
necting  him  with  excess  of  power  or  being 
accessory  to  murder. 

The  Defendants  Major  Mayabara  Muhon, 
and  Captains  Ishimori  Yoshinao,  Takamatsu 
Tetsutaro,  Koinobori  Yukubumi,  Murai  Snke- 
mune,  Maki  Masasuke,  and  Fuji  Toyomi  are 
proved  to  have  directed  and  moved  troops  in 
connection  with  the  affair  of  October  8th. 
Mayahara  Muhon  acted,  however,  under  the 
instructions  of  Miura  Goro,  then  Japanese  Mini¬ 
ster  to  Soul,  while  Ishimori  Yoshinao  and  the 
five  other  prisoners,  acted  under  those  of  Maya¬ 
bara,  Commandant  of  the  Battalion.  Now  the 
Commandant  of  the  Guards  having  been  speci¬ 
ally  enjoined  by  the  high  Military  Authorities  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Minister,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  Mayabara  should  act  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Miura  Goro  ;  and  it  was 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline  that  the  Commanders  of  Companies 
should  obey  the  orders  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Battalion.  Only  in  cases  of  flagrant  in¬ 
justice  and  illegality  can  subordinate  officers  be 
held  accountable  for  deeds  done  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  superiors;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  orders  are  at  variance  with  law  or  are 
clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  a  superior’s  official 
competence  ;  and  when  it  can  not  be  pleaded 
in  excuse  that  the  actors  did  not  know  that  the 
orders  obeyed  by  them  were  either  literally  or  in 
effect  beyond  the  limit  of  their  superiors’  com¬ 
petence.  But  judging  from  the  depositions  of 
the  defendants  and  from  the  stale  of  affairs  ex¬ 
isting  in  Korea,  it  is  plain  that  the  prisoners 
considered  the  orders  upon  which  they  acted  to 
be  entirely  valid.  They  were  well  aware  of  the 
facts  that  the  Tai  Won-kun,  who  is  related  by  the 
closest  ties  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Korea, 
had  it  in  view  to  reform  the  maladministration 
of  the  country,  and  that  his  intention  was  sym¬ 
pathized  with  lay  the  Japanese  Minister,  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  official  competence,  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Mayabara  Muhon,  the  latter,  in  turn, 
giving  orders  to  his  subordinates.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  faith  placed  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  in  those  orders  can  not  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Especially  must  this  have  been  the  case 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  subordination  is  strictly 
enjoined  upon  soldiers,  and  that  any  act  of  in¬ 
subordination  towards  a  lawfully  constituted 
superior  is  liable  to  be  punished  with  death  or 
imprisonment.  When  a  soldier  decides  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  a  superior  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  incur  a  penalty  of  the  gravest  descrip¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  even  supposing  that  the 
orders  issued  to  them  by  their  superiors  were 
ultra  vires ,  the  defendants,  obeying  without  any 
suspicion,  can  not  be  judged  guilty  of  any 
abuse  of  power.  The  defendants,  moreover, 
did  not  personally  lake  any  part  in  the 
bloodshed  that  occurred  in  the  Palace,  nei¬ 
ther  did  they  instigate  others  to  commit  it.  It 
appears,  with  regard  to  Major  Mayabara,  that 
having  been  instructed,  among  other  things,  by 
Lieut. -General  Viscount  Miura  Goro  to  prevent 
the  entry  or  exit  of  men  or  women,  foreigners 
excepted,  and  having  heard  from  the  said  Miura, 


in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  a  result  ol  the 
entry  of  the  Tai  Won-kun  into  the  Palace  might 
be  the  dethronement  of  the  Queen,  he  ordered 
the  various  commanders  of  companies  that  were 
to  guard  the  gales  not  to  suffer  a  single  woman 
to  pass  out.  Me  also  ordered  the  Commander 
of  the  2nd  Company  to  procure  ladders.  The 
Court,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  actions  of 
the  defendants  do  not  constitute  the  offence  of 
having  been  either  principals  or  accessories  in 
the  bloodshed  that  happened  in  the  Palace,  and 
they  are  declared  not  guilty. 

In  the  written  account  ol  the  examination 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Kusunose,  the  following 
statement  appears : — When  the  Colonel  went 
to  the  Japanese  Legation  about  the  2nd  of 
October,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  inmates,  he 
having  received  orders  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  to  return  home,  he  saw  Viscount 
Miura,  who  told  him  that  the  Tai  Won-luin, 
grieved  to  see  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
itv  growing  worse  and  worse,  was  desirous 
of  having  recourse  to  some  decisive  mea¬ 
sure,  but  was  deterred  by  the  consideration  that 
Japanese  troops  were  stationed  outside  the 
main  gale  of  the  Palace.  He  was  further  told 
that  Viscount  Miura  had  been  secretly  requested 
to  take  certain  steps,  and  that  he  had  promised 
to  render  assistance,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
the  Tai  Won-kun  to  accomplish  his  end,  and 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  Japan's  prestige 
in  Korea.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  when  he 
called  at  the  Legation,  he  was  instructed  by 
Viscount  Miura  to  leave  Soul  quickly,  for 
having  announced  his  intention  of  returning 
home,  his  further  stay  might  invite  suspicion 
at  a  juncture  when  men’s  minds  were  filled 
with  apprehensions.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
therefore,  he  left  S6ul  for  Jinsen,  from  which 
place  he  hastily  returned  to  the  capital  that 
very  night,  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
Viscount  Miura.  Arriving  in  Soul  on  the 
8th,  he  met  Sugiura  Shun,  Secretary  of  the 
Legation,  from  whom  he  heard  the  details  of 
the  day’s  proceedings.  He  then  repaired  to  his 
former  residence,  and  having  changed  his  dress, 
visited  the  Military  head-quarters.  Finding 
no  person  there,  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the 
barracks,  where  the  Japanese  troops  were 
quartered,  and  observed,  from  first  to  last,  the 
events  that  occurred  in  front  of  the  Kokwa  Gate. 
He  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Troops  to  the  importance  of  securing  the 
safety  of  a  magazine  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Palace. 
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ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  OFFICERS 
ARRESTED  in  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  KOREAN  TROUBLE  OF 
OCTOBER  Sth. 

WE  publish elsewhere  the  findingof  the 
Court-Martial  convened  at  Hiro¬ 
shima  for  the  trial  of  Lieut. -Colonel  KUSU- 
NOSE,  Major  MAYABARA,  and  five  other 
officers,  charged  with  abuse  of  power,  and 
with  acts  rendering  them  accessory  to  the 
bloody  drama  enacted  in  the  Palace  in 
Soul  on  the  8th  of  October.  The  accused 
have  all  been  acquitted,  and  the  facts  cit¬ 
ed  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  make  it 
quite  plain  that  no  offence  could  justly 
be  established  against  them.  Speaking 
broadly,  these  officers  acted  in  obedience 
to  orders  issued  by  lawfully  constituted 
authority.  To  disobey  would  have  been 
open  insubordination.  Moreover,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  orders 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  disobedience. 
The  senior  officers  knew  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  employ 
the  troops  under  their  command  in  aid  of 
a  coup  d'etat  having  the  approval  of  the 
Japanese  Representative,  whobelieved  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  demanded  a 
sweeping  administrative  re-construction. 
If  military  men  are  asked  to  commit  a 
crime,  ortouse  their  force  forthe  subversion 
of  law  and  order,  they  are  expected  to 
refuse  compliance,  but  even  then  they 
accept  a  heavy  responsibility.  In  the 
case  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  October  8th,  the 
Japanese  Minister  was  the  only  person 
nominally  qualified  and  authorized  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  consequences 
of  any  political  development  in  which  he 
participated,  and  for  the  consummation 
of  which  he  employed  the  troops  at  his 
disposal.  Neither  the  officers  nor  the 
soldiers  had  any  business  to  question  the 
character  of  the  Minister’s  estimate.  Had 
they  known,  indeed,  that  the  murder  of 
the  QUEEN  was  contemplated  by  the  Tai 
"VVon-KUN’s  associates,  or  was  likely  to 
result  from  the  coup  d’dtdt,  it  would  have 
been  their  duty  to  hesitate.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  the  Japanese  offi¬ 
cers  with  that  terrible  incident.  Hence 
the  acquittal  of  Lieut. -Colonel  KUSUNOSE, 
Major  MAYABARA,  and  the  other  officers 
seems  to  have  been  inevitable.  It  will  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  evidence  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  KUSUNOSE  has  an  evil  bear¬ 
ing  upon  Viscount  MlURA’S  case.  Six  days 
before  the  coup  d'dtat,  that  officer  was 
informed  by  the  Japanese  Representative 
that  the  Tai  Won-KUN’S  schemes  were 
formed,  that  he,  Viscount  MlURA,  had  been 
secretly  requested  to  render  assistance, 
and  that  he  had  consented,  believing  the 
Prince-Parent's  resumption  of  administra¬ 
tive  power  to  be  essential  to  the  progress 
of  Korean  reform  and  to  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  Japanese  prestige.  Moreover, 
the  evidence  of  Major  MAYABARA  goes  to 
show  that  Viscount  MlURA  understood  the 
dethronement  of  the  Queen  to  be  among 


the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Tai 
Won-KUN.  In  fact,  the  Major  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  by  Viscount  MlURA  that  such 
a  step  was  on  the  tapis,  and  in  furtherance 
of  it  was  instructed  to  post  his  troops  so 
as  to  prevent  all  Koreans,  whether  male 
or  female,  from  entering  or  leaving  the 
Palace  during  the  night  of  the  8th  of 
October.  Thus  Viscount  Miura’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  affair  is  clearly  establish¬ 
ed,  and  inasmuch  as,  in  connecting  him¬ 
self  with  it  and  employing  Japanese 
military  forces  for  its  furtherance,  he 
acted  in  direct  contravention  of  his  in¬ 
structions,  his  diplomatic  disgrace  is 
assured.  Whether  he  can  be  charged 
with  the  ,  much  grave  rvery  crime  of 
treason,  remains  to  be  shown.  It 
will  be  difficult,  too,  we  imagine,  to 
convict  him  of  conniving,  directly  or 
indirectly,  at  the  murder  of  the  QUEEN. 
So  far  as  our  information  goes  at  present, 
that  brutal  act  was  perpetrated  by  a 
Korean,  disguised  in  foreign  garments, 
who  has  been  decapited  for  the  crime. 
The  supposition  that  Japanese  Soshi  were 
the  guilty  parties  thus  becomes  untenable. 
But  it  may  be  argued  with  some  justice 
that,  small  as  was  Viscount  Miura’s  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  Korean  politics,  he 
ought  to  have  understood  the  unvarying 
tendency  of  the  Tai  Won-KUN  to  rely  on 
the  most  direct  and  simple  methods  of 
attaining  his  purposes,  and  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  anticipated  that  the  so-called 
“  dethroning  ”  of  the  Queen  might  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  the  savage  old  Prince  in  the 
light  of  something  very  different  from  a 
regular  official  process.  That,  however, 
is  too  vague  an  issue  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
Court  of  Law.  At  present  there  seems  to 
be  little  probability  that  Viscount  MlURA 
will  be  convicted  of  having  been,  in  any 
degree,  accessory  to  the  Queen’s  death, 
though  other,  and  very  serious  charges 
will  evidently  be  established  against  him. 


VISCOUNT  MIURA'S  ACQUITTAL. 

Lieut.-general  Viscount  mi- 

URA,  formerly  Japanese  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Court  of  Korea,  has 
been  acquitted  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him  by  the  Public  Procurator 
at  Hiroshima.  It  appears  that  the  case 
was  not  carried  farther  than  the  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry,  which  means  that  the 
evidence  produced  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  public  arraignment  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  before  a  court  of  law.  We  are  con¬ 
sequently  unable  to  speak  accurately 
either  of  the  charge  or  of  the  testimony, 
for  the  proceedings  in  preliminary  investi¬ 
gations  are  not  published.  From  the 
first  it  seemed  more  than  doubtful  that 
Viscount  MlURA  could  be  found  guilty 
of  a  criminal  offence.  He  had  unques¬ 
tionably  defied  the  instructions  given  to 
him  by  his  Government,  and  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  military  force  at  his  disposal 


to  promote  an  unlawful  coup  d'dtat, 
had  caused  serious  diplomatic  complica¬ 
tions  and  brought  his  country  into  dis¬ 
repute.  But  such  acts  are  not  criminal, 
nor  can  an  ordinary  law  court  take  cogni¬ 
sance  of  them.  Their  punishment  rests 
with  the  Administration.  Hence  Viscount 
Miura’s  instant  recall  and  his  summary 
dismissal  from  office  seemed  to  represent 
the  limits  of  the  penalty  to  which  he  was 
properly  liable.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment, however,  thoughtdifferently.  In  their 
eyes  it  appeared  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  available  judicial  processes  should  be 
employed  to  establish  either  the  existence 
or  absence  of  a  legal  connection  between 
Viscount  Miura’s  conduct  and  the  shock¬ 
ing  incident  that  lent  such  a  sinister  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  coup  d'dtdt  assisted  by  him. 
Acting  on  that  belief,  criminal  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  him  by  the  Public 
Procurator.  An  impression  prevailed  at 
one  time  that  the  accusation  might  extend 
even  to  treason,  since,  in  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  him,  he  had 
employed  the  country’s  forces  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  endanger  public  peace 
and  good  order.  But  that  form  of  charge 
was  evidently  deemed  unwarrantable, 
and  in  the  end,  as  we  understand,  the 
Hiroshima  law  court  was  invited  to  con¬ 
sider  only  whether  the  aid  lent  by  the 
Minister  to  the  coup  d'itat  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  him  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the 
Queen.  To  establish  that,  evidence  must 
have  been  forthcomingthat  Her  Majesty’s 
death  either  had  formed  part  of  the  original 
programme,  as  submitted  to  Viscount 
MlURA,  or  should  have  been  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  the  methods  employed  in 
carrying  out  that  programme.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  such  evidence  could  scarcely  be 
procurable.  In  point  of  fact,  even  in  the 
heat  of  excitement  caused  by  the  first 
receipt  of  the  extraordinary  news  from 
Soul,  no  one  acquainted  with  Viscount 
Miura’s  character  believed  for  an  instant 
that  he  had  been  privy,  in  any  sense, 
to  the  murder  of  the  QUEEN,  and  even 
those  unacquainted  with  him  saw  clearly 
that  he  could  never  have  deliberately  con¬ 
sented  to  associate  a  barbarous  and  hein¬ 
ous  act  with  a  coup  d'etat  undertaken 
nominally  in  the  cause  of  civilized  pro¬ 
gress.  Thus  his  acquittal  seems  entirely 
consonant  with  the  dictates  of  justice.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  a  criminal  tribunal's  pronounce¬ 
ment  and  Administrative  condonation. 
Viscount  MlURA  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
committed  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  but  it  certainly  has  been 
shown  that  he  was  privy  to  the  coupd’itdt 
of  October  8th,  and  that  he  assisted  it  as 
effectively  as  possible.  Count  iNOUYE’s 
policy  was  to  convert  the  QUEEN’S  influ¬ 
ence  into  a  factor  of  progress.  Viscount 
MlURA  was  instructed  to  pursue  that  policy. 
But,  after  brief  observation  of  Korean 
affairs,  he  concluded  that  the  QUEEN  must 
be  deposed  and  the  Tai  Won-KUN  restor- 
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ed  to  power.  Without  consulting  the 
Government  in  Tokyo — doubtless  because 
he  knew  well  that  any  expression  of  such 
views  would  evoke  a  peremptory  veto — he 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  own  policy,  and, 
Nvhat  is  more,  he  contrived  that  no  explicit 
information  of  the  occurrences  of  October 
8th  should  reach  Tokyo  officially  for  seve¬ 
ral  days.  More  contumacious  disregard 
of  instructions  it  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive,  yet,  as  we  have  already  stated  more 
thanonce,  thereisnodifficulty  in  conceiving 
that  Viscount  MlURA’Sactions  were  prompt¬ 
ed  throughout  by  a  genuine  desite  tofurther 
the  cause  of  progress.  He  had  many  evi¬ 
dences  before  him  that  the  Queen’s  re¬ 
covery  of  power  meant  simply  a  rapid 
relapse  into  all  the  old  abuses,  and  he 
may  easily  have  been  persuaded  that 
her  overthrow  was  essential  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  civilization  as  well  as  of  Korean 
independence.  Some  writers  seen  unable 
to  view  the  affair  in  any  light  save  that  of 
the  QUEEN’S  brutal  murder,  as  though  the 
Whole  programme  centered  upon  that  one 
incident,  or  accident.  But  if  the  murder 
be  ruled  out  of  the  account,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  of  a  shocking  character  ; 
nothing  for  which  history  can  not  furnish 
innumerable  parallels.  In  the  same  way, 
we  now  find  writers  so  superficial  that 
they  seek  to  pervert  the  abortive  judicial 
proceedings  at  Hiroshima  into  proof 
that  Viscount  MlURA  had  the  authority 
of  the  Tokyo  Cabinet  for  his  acts  in 
Soul ;  thus  committing  themselves  to 
the  strange  theory  that  because  a  law 
court  can  discover  no  evidence  to  convict 
a  man  of  committing  a  certain  crime,  he 
must  therefore  have  been  instructed  by 
his  Government  to  commit  that  crime. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  attempt  to 
prove  Viscount  MlURA  a  criminal  has 
failed,  and  he  remains  nothing  more  than 
a  very  reckless  diplomatic  blunderer. 
Deprivation  of  office  and  permanent  retire¬ 
ment  from  public  life  are  the  only  penal¬ 
ties  that  can  be  inflicted  for  such  an 
offence,  and  their  infliction  definitely  dis¬ 
sociates  the  Japanese  Government  from 
all  participation  in  the  acts  of  its  agent. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


WE  agree  with  our  correspondent 
“  S.D.”  that,  so  far  as  the  fate  of 
the  MONROE  Doctrine  is  concerned,  little 
can  be  gained  by  discussing  its  justice 
or  injustice  in  the  English  local  press  of 
Japan.  But  the  question  of  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  frontier  having  threatened  to  disturb 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  keen  interest  attaches 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  former 
Power  bases  its  title  to  interfere  between 
England  and  Venezuela.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  briefly  answer  the  arguments  of  our 
correspondent. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  either  side  to 
question  the  fact  that  every  valid  right  of 


every  nation  is  entitled  to  the  recognition 
of  international  law.  But  is  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  MONROE  Doctrine  within  the 
valid  rights  of  the  United  States  ?  That 
is  precisely  what  must  be  determined,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  President  CLEVE¬ 
LAND  does  not  attempt  to  determine. 
The  MONROE  Doctrine,  as  explicitly  de¬ 
fined  by  him,  is,  that  no  European  Power 
can  be  permitted  arbitrarily  to  extend  its 
system  of  Government  to  any  portion  of 
the  American  Continent:  the  United 
States  interdicts  any  such  extension,  and 
President  CLEVELAND  affirms  that  the 
interdict  must  be  accorded  the  sanction 
of  international  law.  Why  ?  Whence 
did  the  United  States  derive  com¬ 
petence  to  impose  its  will  upon  the 
whole  vast  continent  known  as  the  New 
World  ?  Great  Britain  has  huge  posses¬ 
sions  there  ;  possessions  acquired  long  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Republic  came  into 
existence.  Why  should  not  she  too  be 
entitled  to  prescribe  what  shall  happen 
and  what  shall  not  happen  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  ?  Suppose  that  she  were  to  claim  a 
right  to  interfere  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  with  regard  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  rectification  of  those  two  Powers’ 
frontiers,  would  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  concede  to  such  interference  the 
sanction  of  international  law  ?  The  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  all  these  problems, 
as  we  conceive,  is  that  wherever  a  Power’s 
security  or  legitimate  interests  are  affected 
by  any  contingency,  it  has  a  right  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  about  that  contingency,  and  to 
interfere  in  controlling  it.  But  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  its  security,  or  legitimate 
interests,  and  the  contingency  in  question, 
must  be  capable  of  intelligent  demon¬ 
stration,  and  never  yet  has  any  writer 
seriously  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  proving  that  the  interests  or  security 
of  the  United  States  could  be  affect¬ 
ed,  however  remotely,  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  frontier  of  British  Guiana  to 
SCHOMBURGH’s  line  of  posts  and  marks, 
instead  of  making  the  Essequibo  River  its 
limit.  The  instances  of  international  in¬ 
terference  cited  by  our  correspondent  as 
parallels  seem  curiously  inapplicable.  It 
will  suffice  to  deal  with  the  first,  namely, 
the  disposition  recently  shown  by  the 
British  people  to  intervene  even  by  force 
force  of  arms,  between  Russia  and  China 
when  the  latter  Power  was  supposed  to  have 
ceded  Port  Arthur  to  the  former.  Russia 
planted  at  Port  Arthur  would  command 
the  principal  trade  routes  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  ;  would  be  virtually 
mistress  of  Manchuria;  would  possess  a 
magnificent  base  of  operations  against  the 
Chinese  capital,  and  would  compel  Eng¬ 
land  to  make  large  and  costly  additions  to 
her  Pacific  Squadron.  Russia  is  England’s 
rival  in  the  East.  Russia’s  dominance  in 
any  region  means  the  exclusion  of  British 
commerce.  Yet  our  correspondent  ima¬ 
gines  that  the  addition  of  a  paltry  strip  of 
Barima  and  Amacuro  to  British  Guiana 


would  have  for  the  United  States  signi¬ 
ficance  comparable  with  the  significance 
that  Russia’s  acquisition  of  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Sword  Peninsula  would  have  for 
Great  Britain  !  Will  he  be  so  good 
as  to  point  out  how  the  United  States’ 
trade  would  be  menaced,  how  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  would  be  increased,  how 
its  security  would  be  impaired  by  the 
presence  of  British  settlers  instead  of 
Venezuelan  Spaniards  between  the  Orin¬ 
oco  and  Pomaron  rivers.  We  have  most 
distinctly  declared  our  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  warranted  in  opposing 
the  establishment  of  a  great  military 
Power  within  the  confines  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent.  But  we  are  unable  to 
perceive  that  a  boundary  dispute  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  can,  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  such  a  contingency. 

We  shall  not  pause  here  to  examine  our 
correspondent’s  assertion  that  "any  in¬ 
tervention  by  a  Great  Power  between 
another  Great  Power  and  a  weak  one  is 
a  form  of  the  MONROE  Doctrine.”  In  a 
future  still  beyond  the  range  of  human 
conception,  the  world  may  be  so  strongly 
swayed  by  sentiment  as  to  obey  such  a 
principle  in  practice.  But  in  the  matter 
of  this  Venezuelan  question,  nothing  has 
been  more  emphatically  denied  than  the 
United  States’  guardianship  of  the  various 
little  republics  lying  beyond  its  southern 
frontier.  President  CLEVELAND  has  not 
invited  the  ridicule  of  the  nations  by  in¬ 
terpreting  the  MONROE  Doctrine  as  a 
law  entitling  any  big  Power  to  thrust  it¬ 
self  into  a  dispute  between  two  other 
Powers  merely  because  they  present  a 
disparity  of  size. 

One  very  singular  feature  of  President 
CLEVELAND'S  Message  was  the  import¬ 
ance  he  attached  to  the  extension  of  a 
foreign  "system  of  Government”  on  the 
American  continent.  We  referred  to  that 
point,  not,  as  our  correspondent  er¬ 
roneously  supposes,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  pulling  to  pieces  the  logical  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  President’s  explication  of  the 
MONROE  Doctrine,”  but  simply  because 
the  contention  seemed  so  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting.  Our  correspondent  takes  us 
strongly  to  task.  He  denies  that  there 
was  question  of  a  "  system  ”  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  sense  of  a  "  kind  ”  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  declares  that  the  PRESIDENT 
meant  "any  Government.”  Now  if  the 
PRESIDENT  meant  "any  Government,”  he 
must  have  meant,  can  only  have  meant — 
as  our  correspondent  also  obviously 
means — that  the  MONROE  Doctrine  forbids 
the  extension  of  any  foreign  authority  in 
South  America.  In  other  words,  the  PRE¬ 
SIDENT  alluded  to  the  extension  of  any 
foreign  Power’s  territory,  for  without 
extension  of  territory  there  can  be  no 
extension  of  governing  authority.  If  that 
was  the  PRESIDENT’S  sole  meaning,  never 
did  statesman  express  himself  more  in¬ 
accurately.  Here  are  his  words  If 


THE  "  NIC  HI  NIC  HI"  ON  VISCOUNT 
MIURA . 


Viscount  Miura’s  patent  of  nobility,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  during  his  arrest  and  trial 
on  a  criminal  charge,  having  been  restored,  It 
becomes  interesting  to  know  the  view  taken  of 
the  affair  by  the  Japanese  public.  The  Nichi 
Nichi  writes  in  a  tone  of  emphatic  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  leniency  shown  by  the  Imperial 
Court.  The  man  that  escaped  an  ignominious 
penalty  by  the  verdict  of  the  preliminary  tribunal 
at  Hiroshima,  says  our  contemporary,  was  the 
same  man  that  made  up  his  mind  to  the  death 
of  the  Queen  and  instigated  others  to  perpetrate 
it ;  the  same  Queen  on  account  of  whose  demise 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Court  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing.  Fortunately,  evidence  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Queen  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
persons  directly  instigated  by  the  ex-Japanese 
Representative,  was  not  forthcoming,  though  an¬ 
other  point  was  established  beyond  any  doubt, 
namely,  that  the  Viscount  planned  and  worked 
with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the  death  of  the 
Queen.  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Horea  is  Japan’s  neighbour,  a  friendly  country, 
which  concluded  with  this  empire  a  defensive 
alliance  against  the  common  enemy  of  that 
time,  namely,  China.  If  Korea  proved  false  to 
her  promise,  she  should  have  been  called  to 
account  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner.  Very 
different  were  the  measures  actually  adopted, 
as  the  public  well  knows.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  had  the  relative  positions  of 
Japan  and  Korea  been  changed,  and  had  such 
a  terrible  incident  occurred  in  the  Court  of 
Japan  ?  This  Empire’s  faith,  fidelity,  and 
chivalry  must  be  unalterable.  Wrong  should 
never  be  twisted  into  right  because  the  country 
to  be  dealt  with  is  Korea,  or  the  person  to  be 
punished,  a  man  of  Choshiu  extraction. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  VERNACULAR 
PRESS  DURING  THE  WEEK. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  week  was 
the  acquittal  of  the  ex-Japanese  Minister  to 
Soul  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  accused  of  being 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  Queen  of  Korea. 
The  y i/i  and  the  Nichi  Nichi  are  singularly 
reserved  in  expressing  their  opinion  on  this 
subject,  the  former  preserving  complete  silence 
and  the  latter  merely  inserting  a  short  note. 
The  Nichi  Nichi  says  that  the  judges  by  whom 
this  extraordinary  case  was  tried  seem  to  have 
distinctly  recognised  that  the  accused  took  part 
in  the  coup  d'iidt  of  the  8th  of  October,  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Household,  and  that  it  would 
consequently  be  quite  unwarrantable  to  con¬ 
strue  their  acquittal  on  a  criminal  accusation  as 
a  proof  that  they  were  not  implicated.  While 
sympathising  to  some  extent  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  ex-Minister,  our  contemporary  de¬ 
clares  that  no  verdict  of  a  Court  of  Law  can 
ever  extenuate  his  imprudence,  his  illegiti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him, 
and  his  facile  rashness  in  taking  steps  by  which 
he  and  other  Japanese  officials  became  mere 
tools  of  a  Korean  political  faction,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  interference  of  a 
neighbouring  Power.  The  ex-Minister  himself 
seems  to  be  cognizant  of  all  this.  The  decision 
of  a  legal  tribunal  does  not  extend  to  the  duties 
devolving  on  executive  functionaries,  and  any¬ 
body  arguing  that  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal 
court  has  freed  the  ex-Minister  from  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  towards  the  Administration,  must  be 
considered  a  very  superficial  thinker. 

*  * 

The  Kokumin,  Nippon,  and  Choya  each 
devotes  a  column  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  first  especially  having  much  to  say. 
Its  arguments  are  peculiar.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  seeks  to  find  a  pretext  for  compelling 
the  Ministry  to  resign.  If  there  was  not  evi¬ 
dence  sufficient  to  secure  the  condemnation  of 
the  Viscount,  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  the  Pro¬ 
gressionist  organ  wants  to  know  why  they  were 
recalled  and  imprisoned  in  such  haste  and 
consternation,  some  of  them  being  even  stripped 
of  their  offices  and  subject  to  other  Ignominy. 
Tire  fact  Is  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  seem  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
altitude  of  foreign  Powers,  for  it  appears  to  the 
Kokumin  that  the  Cabinet  adopted  at  first  very 
stringent  measures  in  deference  to  pressure 
from  those  Powers,  but  modified  its  action  when 
their  aspect  grew  less  stern.  The  verdict  of 
the  Court  acquits  the  defendants  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  evidence,  but  is  that 
really  satisfactory  and  convincing,  asks  the 
Kokumin.  Certainly  not.  It  is  true  that  suffi¬ 
cient  proofs  were  not  forthcoming  to  show  that 
the  murder  of  the  Queen  was  perpetrated  by 
men  obeying  the  instigation  of  Viscount  Miura. 
But  with  regard  to  the  facts  that  a  Minister 
representing  the  Ito  Cabinet  in  Soul  harboured 
a  murderous  intent  against  the  Queen  ;  that  he 
ordered  the  troops  under  his  control  to  operate 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  consummation  of  that 
intention  ;  that  he  instigated  others  and  caused 
them  to  come  to  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and 
that,  moreover,  he  directly  connived  at  an 
armed  entry  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
Palace — with  regard  to  all  these  facts  the  find¬ 
ing  constitutes  an  emphatic  confirmation  of 
public  rumour.  In  short,  according  to  the 
Kokumin,  the  verdict  serves  in  no  measure  to 
mitigate  the  disgrace  that  Japan  has  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  affair  of  the  8th  of  October. 
On  the  contrary,  a  judicial  declaration  has  now 
been  made  to  all  the  world  that  a  Japanese 
Representative  to  Soul  appointed  by  the  Ito 
Cabinet,  was  the  prime  mover  and  instigator  in 
a  coup  d'iidt  that  culminated  in  the  murder  of 
the  Queen.  “  Is  it  possible,  is  it  just,  then,  to 
pass  the  matter  over  without  bringing  anybody 
to  account,  merely  because  a  Criminal  Court 
has  acquitted  the  defendants  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  evidence?  If  so,  the  world  may 
construe  the  affair  of  the  8th  of  October 
as  consonant  with  the  will  of  the  State  and 
nation  of  Japan."  Then  comes  the  Koku- 


mill's  final  verdict : — “  The  Ministry  must  resign 
in  order  to  dissociate  Japan,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  large,  from  all  complicity  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Japanese  that  took  part  in  the  coup 
d'etdt  of  Oct.  8th.” 

* 

*  * 

The  Nippon  is  glad  that  Viscount  Miura  and 
those  arraigned  with  him  have  been  acquitted.  I 
It  is  also  glad  to  find  that  what  it  contended  for 
and  predicted  has  been  endorsed  and  confirmed 
by  a  legal  tribunal.  The  Nippon’s  view  is  that 
any  one  charging  a  national  representative,  as 
Viscount  Miura  was,  with  the  crime  of  being 
accessory  to  a  murder,  inflicts  a  slain  on  the 
dignity  of  that  nation.  Therefore,  not  only  did 
it  refuse  to  place  any  credence  whatever  In  the 
charge,  but  even  found  itself  unable  to  allude 
to  such  a  thing.  I 
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United  Stales  to  dictate  In  any  of  the  Ameiican 
Republics  wlial  they  sliall  or  shall  not  do."  Allow 
me  lo  quote  a  few  passages  from  President  Mon- 
loe’s  Message  which  embodies  this  *' Doctrine." 
After  speaking  of  the  essential  differences  in  the 
political  systems  of  Euiope  and  America,  and 
that  America  will  defend  what  it  has  achieved 
“  by  loss  of  much  blood  and  treasure,"  he  says 
“  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candour  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  Powers  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  lo  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan¬ 
gerous  lo  our  peace  and  safety.”  And  again, 
speaking  of  the  South  American  Republics,  he 
says:  "We  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
Power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.”  And  a  little  further  on  he  adds  :  “  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  allied  Powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  lo  any  portion  of  either  continent 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness.” 
Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  in  plain 
Anglo-Saxon,  what  does  all  this  mean  if  we  are 
not  to  understand  that  it  means  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  United  States  allow  a 
European  Power  to  extend  its  system  lo  any  pait 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  ;  neither  by  oppres¬ 
sion  (war)  nor  “  in  any  other  manner.''  This  is 
how  I  understood  the  "Doctrine”  heretofore. 
But  now  we  have  President  Cleveland’s  Message 
in  which  we  are  told  that  there  is  an  “other 
manner  "  in  which  European  Powers  may  extend 
their  system  in  Ameiica  and  which  “cannot  of 
course  be  objected  to  by  the  United  Stales.”  This 
"  other  manner  ”  according  10  Mr.  Cleveland,  is 
the  "  own  free  will  "  of  the  country  within  the 
bounds  of  which  the  European  system  is  lo  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Consequently,  the  "peace  and  happi¬ 
ness”  of  111 e  people  of  the  United  Slates,  in  this 
lespect,  depend  largely  on  the  “free-will”  of 
some  petty  country  in  South  Ameiica  whose 
people  are  of  a  different  race,  speak  a  different 
language,  and  who  are  about  one  hundred  years 
“  behind  lime.”  Is  there  a  parallel  in  history 
that  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic  nation  allowed 
its  "  peace  and  happiness  ”  lo  depend  on  such 
a  doubtful  contingency?  I  submit  that  Pre¬ 
sident  Monroe  contemplated  nothing  of  the 
kind.  As  lo  my  supposition,  “  X.”  thinks 
“it  is  not  open  for  consideration.”  To  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  part  of  South  America  would  be¬ 
come  a  “  Russian  possession  ”  is  apparently  as  un¬ 
thinkable  to  him  as  to  suppose  that  the  moon  would 
become  a  “green  cheese,”  although  far  stranger 
things  have  happened.  Many  times  have  conces¬ 
sions  been  made  for  monied  and  other  considera¬ 
tions,  without  “firing  a  shot.”  How  did  Louisiana 
with  its  vast  territory,  Florida  and  Alaska  become 
possessiousof  the  United  Stales  ?  If  France,  Spain, 
and  Russia  have  been  willing  to  sell  large  posses¬ 
sions,  wliy  should  it  be  so  unthinkable  that  some 
day  one  more  of  those  debt-ridden  little  republics 
in  the  South  might  become  disposed  to  sell  at  least 
a  part  of  its  territor  y  for  a  “  good  round  sum  ” 
lo  a  European  PawerP  And  thus  by  its  “own 
free  will "  ruthlessly  destroy  the  gentle  “peace 
and  happiness”  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States!  In  my  humble  opinion  the  “Monroe 
Doctrine”  is  right  in  its  place  and  sound  in 
principal,  but  President  Cleveland  lias  made  a 
“  mess  ”  of  it. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Feb.  1st,  1896. 


THE  VENEZUELA  DISGRACE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Japan  Maii.." 

Sir, — The  loud  talk  about  war  with  England 
over  the  Venezuela  matter,  by  which  the  United 
Stales  of  America  lias  been  disgraced  of  late, 
with  the  combination  of  intellectual  childishness 
and  moral  devilishness  which  it  has  shown  to  be 
latent  in  a  great  many  ordinarily  sensible  and 
respectable  people,  lias,  thank  God,  met  with 
much  stern  and  uncompromising  rebuke  in  the 
place  of  its  origin  ; — rebuke  of  which  the  enclosed 
report  of  ail  interview  with  Bishop  Potter  of  New 
York  may  serve  as  a  sample.  It  is  matter  for 
thankfulness  too,  that  the  United  States  are  so  far 
committed  lo  nothing  except  investigation  of  the 
disputed  boundary  by  President  Cleveland's  Com¬ 
mission,  which,  ridiculous  as  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  suggested  and  appointed,  promises 
lo  serve  the  most  useful  purpose  of  delay,  during 
which  the  sober,  second  thought  of  the  American 
people  will  have  lime  lo  assert  itself,  and  most  of 
the  good  people  who  have  been  indulging  in  an 
intoxication  of  warlike  frenzy  be  able  to  sleep  off 
their  debauch.  Meantime,  it  may  not  be  altoge¬ 
ther  unprofitable  to  examine  a  little  into  one  or  two 


of  the  maxims,  or  principles  (if  one  may  call  them 
so),  which  have  been  pul  foi  ill  as  expressing,  or 
justifying  all  this  “  sound  and  fury,”  which,  alas  ! 
in  this  case  signifies  a  gieat  deal. 

First,  then,  there  is  the  maxim,  “  My  country, 
right  or  wrong.”  Taken  lo  mean  that  my  country 
is  my  country,  right  or  wrong,  that  I  am  a  pai- 
talcer  in  its  shame  as  well  as  its  glory,  and  bound 
lo  love  it  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  words 
are  good  words.  But  taken  as  they  usually  are, 
in  the  sense  that  when  my  country  is  in  the  wrong, 
I  am  bound  lo  lend  my  aid  lo  it  in  the  commission 
ol  the  wrong,  to  use  all  my  powers  of  sophistry  to 
prove  that  its  black  is  white,  or  at  the  very  least 
to  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  black,  few  words 
could  be  more  mischievous.  The  only  rational 
foundation  for  love  of  country  is  in  the  idea 
that  a  country  is  in  some  real  sense  a  moral  per¬ 
sonality.  But  if  so,  my  love  for  it,  like  all  other- 
love,  is  bound  to  show  itself  obedient  lo  moral 
law.  If  my  father  or  my  brother  should  meditate 
a  criminal  act,  I  am  bound  by  my  very  love  for 
him  to  show  him  the  wrongfiilness  of  Iris  pm  pose, 
lo  dissuade  him  from  ii,  if  I  can,  and  to  use  all 
possible  means  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  it 
into  execution.  And  my  obligation  to  oppose  my 
country  in  wrong-doing  because  I  love  it  is  of  the 
same  kind.  As  lo  the  question  whether  in  any 
particular  case  my  country  is  right  or  wrong,  I 
may  either  trust  my  own  judgment  or  defer  to 
that  of  others  whom  I  may  believe  wiser  than  my¬ 
self.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  moral  principle 
involved. 

“Might  makes  right ; that  is,  in  international 
affairs,  a  nation  is  justified  in  doing  whatever  it 
has  power  lo  do.  This  is  really  the  denial  of 
morality  altogether  as  between  nations,  and  has 
nojjuslificalion  whatever.  But  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  might  really  does  make  right,  which 
has  given  rise  to  some  real  confusion  of  mind 
her  e.  When  a  nation,  for  example,  has  gained 
territory  by  conquest,  it  is,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  generally  recognised  as  hav¬ 
ing  lights  in  the  territory  so  acquired,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfiilness  of  the 
conquest.  This  seems  quite  analogous  with 
admitting  the  right  of  a  robber  lo  keep  stolen 
property,  and  perhaps  would  be,  if  inhabited 
territory  could  be  treated  as  properly.  But  it  can 
not,  for  here  it  is  the  people  who  are  impor  tant, 
and  not  the  land.  The  people  of  any  country, 
being  under  any  sor  l  of  even  tolerable  government, 
have  a  right  lo  be  allowed  lo  go  about  their  pur¬ 
suits  in  peace,  without  being  subjected  lo  the 
honors  of  war  in  order  that  they  may  be  put 
under  another  master,  even  a  legitimate  one,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing.  And  the  world  in  general 
has  also  a  light  to  insist,  in  the  form  of  morals  at 
least,  that  there  sliall  be  no  needless  war.  The 
recognition  ol  the  lights  of  conqnerers,  morally 
considered,  if  it  be  anything  more  than  the  dis¬ 
claimer  on  the  part  of  outsiders  of  a  right  to 
interfere,  is,  I  believe,  at  bottom,  mainly  this,  a 
recognition  of  t lie  right  to  peace,  first  ol  the 
people  immediately  concerned,  and  then  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general.  So  considered,  it  gives  no  justi¬ 
fication  whatever  to  needless  war,  but  quite  the 
reverse. 

“  The  Monroe  Doctrine  "  -.—This,  in  the  present 
case,  has  been  treated  as  if  it  was  a  universal 
formula  laid  down  by  President  Monroe  arrd  Iris 
successors,  (o  lie  inlet  preted  by  verbal  exegesis, 
and  applied  to  the  various  occasions  that  may 
arise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  President  Monroe, 
in  wlial  has  been  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
simply  staled  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
view  of  a  given  slate  of  facts,  namely,  the  appar  ¬ 
ent  purpose  of  the  so-called  “  Holy  Alliance”  to 
put  down  by  force  attempts  at  the  establishment 
of  republican  government  on  the  Amei  ican  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  as  they  did 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  He  declared,  in  substance, 
that  tire  United  States  would  not  permit  this.  His 
declaration  was,  of  course,  pul  in  general  terms, 
as  diplomatic  statements  should  be  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  But  its  meaning  for  his  own  lime  was  what 
is  here  stated.  And  its  justification  was  the  very 
simple  one  of  the  right  of  self-defence.  Repres¬ 
sion  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  of  republican 
government  in  Spanish  Ameiica  might  well  be  a 
dangerous  first  step  towards  its  repression  in  the 
United  States  also.  As  a  legitimate  assertion  of 
the  right  of  self-defence,  President  Monroe’s  term 
“  Monroe  Doctrine  ”  can  rightly  be  considered  as 
an  application  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the 
moral  law  as  well  as  also  the  attitude  of  the  United 
Stales  towards  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico. 

But  how  about  Venezuela,  and  the  “  Monroe 
Doctrine,”  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  there? 
Could  anything  more  ridiculous  be  imagined 
as  coming  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
great  nation  than  the  grave  assertion  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Cleveland  that  there  is  danger  threaten- 
’  ed  here  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  United 


Srates?  VVliat  a  teuible  failure  those  instilu- 
linns  must  be  if  they  are  in  peril  from  the  oc¬ 
cupation,  even  the  wrongful  occupation,  by  Great 
Britain  of  long-disputed  territory,  mostly  uninha¬ 
bited,  on  the  border-line  between  British  Guiana 
and  Venezuela,  and  then  that  cool  assumption  that 
Venezuela  is  freer  than  England,  and  its  institu¬ 
tions  more  nearly  akin  to  those  of  the  United 
States  ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  show  unnecessary  disrespect 
to  President  Cleveland.  He  Iras  always  until  now 
seemed  to  me  the  best  President  my  country  has 
had  since  Lincoln.  But  right  is  right,  and  common 
sense  is  common  sense,  and  it  is  hard  lo  imagine 
anything  more  wrong  and  foolish  than  his  course  in 
this  matter.  I  try  lo  believe,  and  par  tly  do  believe, 
that  he  Iras  been  led  away  by  an  incompetent 
Secretary  of  Slate,  and  that  the  same  excuse  may 
be  offered  for  himself  and  his  subordinate  that 
was  offered  for  lire  Roman  soldieis  who  crucified 
our  Lord,  “They  know  not  wlial  they  do."  Cer¬ 
tainly  lire  excuse  issorely  needed.  For  a  needless 
and  useless  war  between  England  and  the  United 
Stales  would  indeed  be  nothing  less  than  a  crucify¬ 
ing  afresli  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Very  respectfully  yours,  T. 

January  28th,  1896. 

Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  when  asked  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Venezuelan  situation,  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  Tribune  reporter  : — 

“  The  world,  during  this  past  week,  has  been 
treated  to  a  very  impressive  illustration  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  politics  and  statesmanship.  Two  nations 
on  another  continent  have  a  difference  about  a 
boundary  line.  The  stronger  of  the  two  is  allied  to 
us  by  race  and  lineage  ;  the  weaker  of  a  survival  of  a 
civilization  which  once  threatened  the  liberties  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world.  One  of  them  claims  to  have  a 
case  buttressed  by  ample  evidence  and  capable  of 
proof  by  historic  documents  of  indisputable  authority  ; 
the  other  has,  thus  far,  mainly  contented  itself  with 
large  claims  and  vague  statements. 

11  At  this  point  a  third  nation,  which  is,  or  which 
claims  to  be,  more  powerful  than  either,  intervenes,  as 
the  champion  of  the  weaker  nation,  not  to  ask,  as  it 
might  properly  do,  that  the  proofs  of  the  claims  of 
the  stronger  be  given  lo  the  world,  but  that  the  whole 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  itself — it  being  distinctly  and 
explicity  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  two  parties  at 
issue,  and  therefore  disqualified  from  acting  impar- 
tially — with  the  threat  of  war  behind  its  demand. 

“  This  is  not  statesmanship.  Statesmanship  means, 
among  other  things,  knowledge,  foresight,  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  habit  of  cool  judgment,  and,  in  its  highest 
aspect,  the  instinct  of  equity.  No  one  of  these  would 
seem  10  have  been  present  in  the  spectacle  to  which 
lately  we  have  been  treated.  A  doctrine  (the  Monroe) 
has  been  invoked  which  eminent  publicists  assure  us 
has  only  the  most  remote  and  indirect  bearing  upon 
the  question  at  issue.  A  method  of  settlement  has 
been  proposed  which,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  our¬ 
selves,  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  court  with  the 
most  undisguised  contempt ;  and  an  alternative  has 
been  threatened,  if  not  invoked,  whose  tremendous 
consequences  are  treated  almost  as  lightly  as  if  they 
were  those  of  a  game  of  lawn-tennis. 

11  The  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  well 
remember  those  consequences  supremely  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  when  Christendom  pauses  with  listening  ear  to 
catch  the  first  strains  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  sung 
above  the  manger  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  '  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
to  men.’ 

If,  as  the  Apostle  St,  Peter  reminds  us,  ‘  the  dumb 
ass,  speaking  with  man’s  voice,  forbade  the  maduess 
of  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  then  the  hum¬ 
blest  messenger  of  Jesus  Christ  may  not  refuse  to  lift 
up  his  voice  against  a  recklessness  of  precipitancy 
and  a  passion  for  the  display  of  a  pinchbeck  patriot¬ 
ism,  which  are  alike  unworthy  of  the  name  *  Ameri¬ 
can  ’  and  '  Christian.’  War  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  at 
its  best  estate.  When  prosecuted  tor  the  highest  and 
holiest  ends  there  still  follow  immeasurable  evils  in 
its  train,  of  which,  in  this  iand,  we  are  feeling  the 
grave  and  deteriorating  effects,  though  it  is  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  since  they  were  set  in  operation. 
Even  a  Hebrew  bondsman  can  set  us  an  example  with 
his  swift  cry,  1  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,  why  do  ye  this 
thing?’  in  such  an  emergency  as  this. 

“  May  no  lust  of  conquest,  no  base  passion  inflam¬ 
ing  us  to  humiliate  a  powerful  rival,  no  blind  following 
of  demagogues  eager  to  pander  to  the  worst,  eager 
not  to  appeal  to  the  best,  in  their  fellow-men  ;  and, 
above  all,  no  tolerance  of  a  leadership  crazed  with  the 
love  of  place  and  eager  to  outwit  a  political  adver¬ 
sary,  persuade  us  to  forget  our  duty  as  a  Christian 
nation  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  patience,  forbearance, 
and  a  lofty  self-restraint— which  are  the  best  graces 
of  strong  men — and  so  to  '  study  the  things  that  make 
for  peace  !  ’  ” 


The  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  Sydney 
Mint  during  1894.  was  222,988  ozs.,  an  increase  of 
51,891  ozs,  on  the  quantity  during  the  previous 
year. 
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DECISION  OP  THB  COURT  OF  PRELIMINARY 
BNOUIRIBS. 

Okamolo  Ryunosuke,  born  llie  8lh  month  of  tlie 
51I1  year  of  Kaei  (1852),  Adviser  to  the  Korean 
Departments  of  War  and  of  lire  Household, 
shizoku  of  Usu,  Saiga  Mura,  Umibe  Gun, 
Wakayama  Ken. 

Shiba  Sliiro,  born  the  I2tb  monlli  51I1  year  Kaei 
(1852),  author,  heimin  place  of  temporary 
lesidence,  Sanchome,  Yuraku  Clio,  Koji- 
maclii  ku,  Tokyo  City;  place  of  permanent 
residence,  Naka-muika  Maclii,  Wakamatsu 
Clio,  Kila,  Aizu  Gun,  Fukushima  Ken. 

Kunitomo  Shigeakira,  born  the  1 1 th  month  the 
1st  year  Bunkyu  (1861),  without  occupation, 
shizoku  of  Hetano,  Hishi-kata  Mura,  Yama¬ 
moto  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Tsukinari  Tern,  born  the  1st  month  the  2nd  year 
Bunkyu  (1862),  miscellaneous  occupations,  a 
heimin,  Daimyo  Clio,  Fukuoka  Shi,  Fukuoka 
Ken. 

Hiroia  Sliizen,  born  the  3rd  month  the  1st  year 
Bunkyu  (1861),  agricultui  ist,  shizoku,  Ka- 
mishiro,  Shiroyama  Mura,  Altila  Gun,  Ku- 
mainoio  Ken. 

Fuji  Masaakira,  born  the  I2lh  month  the  6lh  year 
Ansei  (1859),  without  occupation,  shizoku, 
Kawaia  Maclii,  Fukuoka  Shi,  Fukuoka  Ken. 

Yoshida  Tomokichi,  bom  the  1st  month  the  51b 
year  Mei/i  (1872),  journalist,  place  of  tem¬ 
porary  residence,  Shimo-Nibau  Cho,  Koji* 
maclii  Ku,  Tokyo  Shi;  41'1  son  of  Yoshida 
Choji,  heimin  of  Higashi-Minaye,  Minaye 
Mura,  Shiba  Gun,  Iwate  Ken. 

Hirayama  Iwahiko,  born  the  8th  month  the  3rd 
year  Keio  (1867),  without  occupation,  shitoku, 
Tsuboi,  Kutokatni  Mura,  Akita  Gun,  Ku¬ 
mamoto  Ken. 

Osaki  Masakichi,  born  the  Ist  month  the  1st  year 
Keio  (1865),  Okubo,  Fukaya  Mura,  Momoo 
Gun,  Miyagi  Ken. 

Sassa  Masayuki,  born  the  1st  month  the  2nd  year 
Bunkyu  (1862),  druggist,  shieoku,  Ima  De- 
mizu  Mura,  Takuma  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Sawamuia  Masawo,  born  the  3<  d  month  the  6th 
year  Mei/i  (1873),  without  occupation,  shizo¬ 
ku,  Kami-hayashi  Maclii,  Kumamoto  Shi, 
Kumamoto  Ken. 

Katano  Takewn,  born  the  1 1  ill  month  the  6th  year 
Mei/i  (1873),  without  occupation;  2nd  son  of 
Katano  Yeki-ki,  shizoku,  of  Oye,  Oye  Mura, 
Takuma  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Kumabe  Yonekichi,  horn  the  311^  month  the  1st 
year  of  Meiji  (1868),  agriculturist  ;  2nd  son  ol 
Kumabe  Shojiro,  heimin  of  Ohara,  Ohara 
Muta.Tamana  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Yamada  Ressei,  born  the  5th  month  the  2nd  year 
Bunkyu  (1862),  jour  nalist,  place  of  residence, 
Kami  Negishi,  Shitaya  Ku,  Tokyo  Shi,  To. 
kyo  Fu,  heimin,  of  Toyohara,  Higashi  Mura, 
Kami-Habu  Gun,  Chiba  Ken. 

Kikuchi  Kenjo,  born  10th  month,  31  d  year  Meiji 
(1870),  journalist,  place  of  temporary  resi¬ 
dence  Sanibancho,  Kojimachi  Ku,  Tokyo  Shi, 
Tokyo  Fu,  heimin  of  Kagami  Mura,  Kagami 
Clio,  Yatsushiro  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Sasaki  Tadasu,  born  2nd  month,  6th  year  Mei/i 
(1873),  journalist,  shizoku  of  Udo,  Udo  Cho, 
Udo  Gun,  Kamamoto  Ken, 

Takeda  Monji,  alias  Takeda  Noriyuki,  born  nth 
mouth,  3rd  year  Bunyku  (1863).  without  oc¬ 
cupation,  heimin  of  Kusano,  Kusano  Cho, 
Yamamoto  Gun,  Fukuoka  Ken. 

Mayeda  Shinzo,  born  nth  month,  7th  year  Meiji 
(1874),  farmer,  heimin  of  Minami  Kaito, 
Kailo  Mura,  Masuki  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken 

Iyeiri  Kakichi,  born  4II1  month,  loth  year  Mei/i 
(1877),  without  occupation,  shizoku  of  Miyaji 
Mura,  Aso  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Ushijima  Hidewo,  bom  loth  month  6lli  year 
Meiji  (1873),  journalist,  shizoku  of  Clioanji 
Maclii,  Kumamoto  Shi,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Malsumura  Tatsuki,  alias  Matsumura  Tatsu- 
woki,  born  12th  month  ist  year  Meiji  (1868), 
teacher  of  the  Kaido  Primary  School  in 
Korea,  shizoku  of  Uchimaki,  Uchimaki  Mura, 
Aso  Gun,  Kumamoto  ken. 

Suzuki  Juuken,  born  Qth  month,  1st  year  Meiji 
(1868),  without  occupation,  heimin  of  Waka- 
malsu  cho,  Sanchome,  Shichijo-noboru,  Hi¬ 
gashi  Karatachi  Baba,  Shimogyoku,  Kyoto 
Shi,  Kyoto  Fu. 

Kobayakawa.  Hidewo,  born  3rd  month  31  d  year 
Meiji  (1870),  journalist,  shizoku  of  Kila- 
Tsubi  cho,  Kumamoto  shi  Kumamoto  ken. 

Nakamura  Tatawo,  born  41I1  month,  3rd  year 
Bunkyu  (1863),  fancy  goods  dealer,  shizoku 
Hota-kubo,  Hirohala  Mura,  Takuma  Gun, 
Kumamoto  ken. 

Namba  Hamkichi,  bom  4th  month  1st  year  Genji 
( 1864),  dealer  in  medicine  and  fancy  goods; 


a  younger  brother  of  Namba  Sobei,  heimin 
of  Shimo-ogino,  Ogino  Mura,  Aiko  Gun, 
Kanagawa  ken. 

Sato  Keita,  bom  121I1  month  5th  year  of  Ansei 
(1858),  agriculturist,  shizoku  of  Shimo-wake» 
da,  Nakalomi  Mura,  Yamaka  Gun,  Kuma¬ 
moto  ken. 

Tanaka  Kendo,  bom  nth  month,  3rd  year  Ansei 
(1858),  agiicullurist,  heimin  of  Okamoto, 
Okahara  Mura,  Kyuma  Gun,  Kumamoto  ken. 

Hirayama  Katsuguma,  born  4th  month  3rd  year 
Keio  (1867),  journalist,  shizoku  of  Konnzuka, 
Tahosoko  Mura,  Yamamoto  Gun,  Kumamoto 
ken. 

Miura  Goro,  Viscount,  Sho  Sammi,  First  Class 
Order,  I .ieiitenanl-General  (First  Reserve), 
born  nth  month  3rd  year  Kokwa  (1846), 
kwazoku  of  Nakotomisaka  Clio,  Koishikawa, 
ku,  Tokyo  Shi,  Tokyo  Fu. 

Sagimura  Fukashi,  Sho  Rokui,  First  Secrelaiy, 
of  Legation,  born  ist  month  Ist  year  Kaei 
(1848),  heimin  of  Suga  Clio,  Yotsuyaku, 
Tokyo  Shi,  Tokyo  Fu. 

Horiguchi  Kumakichi,  Jushichii,  el£ve  consul, 
born  1st  mouth  1st  year  Keio  (1865).  shizoku 
of  Higashi  Kanda  Cho,  Hon  Cho  Nagaoka. 
Koshi  Gun,  Niigata  Ken. 

Ogiwara  Hidejiro,  Police  Sergeant  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  for  Foieign  Affairs,  born  41I1 
month  2nd  year  Keio  (1866),  heimin  of 
Komoro  Cho,  Kita-Saku  Gun,  Nagano  Ken. 

Walauabe  Takajiro,  Police  Constable  of  the  De- 
partment  of  State  for  Foieign  Affairs,  born 
IIlli  month  41I1  year  Kaei  (1851),  heimin  of 
Shoten  Maclii,  Asakusa  Ku  Tokyo  Shi, 
Tokyo  Fu. 

Nariai  Kishito,  Police  Constable  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  for  Foieign  Affairs,  born  71I1 
month  1st  year  Genji  (1864I  shizohu  of  H iki 
Mura,  Hiki  Gun,  Kagoshima  Ken. 

Yokowo  Yalaro,  Police  Constable  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Stale  for  Foieign  Affaiis,  born  5th 
month  2nd  year  Keio  (1866),  shizoku  of  Ima- 
kago  Cho,  Nagasaki  Shi,  Nagasaki  Ken. 

Oda  Toshimiisu,  Police  Constable  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs,  born  Ilth 
month  ist  year  Bunkyu  (1861),  shizoku  of 
Shiwoya  Mura,  Kagoshima,  Kagoshima  Ken. 

Kiwaki  Sukenori,  Police  Constable  of  the  Depart- 
menl  of  State  for  Foieign  Affairs,  horn  3rd 
monlli  5th  year  Meiji  (1882),  shizoku  of 
Nishida  Maclii,  Kagoshima  Shi,  Kagoshima 
Ken. 

Sakai  Masntaro,  Police  Constable  of  Department 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  born  9th  month 
1st  year  Meiji  (1868),  1st  son  of  Sakai  Kan- 
saku,  shizoku  of  Kamiyo  Mura,  Minami- 
takaki  Gun,  Nagasaki  Ken. 

Shiraishi  Yoshitaro,  Police  Constable  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  foi  Foreign  Affairs,  bom 
loth  month,  41I1  year  Meiji  { 1871),  shizoku 
of  Reisuidoti  Cho,  Kagoshima  Shi,  Kago¬ 
shima  Ken. 

Terasaki  Taikichi,  alias  TaWahasIn  Genji,  born 
loth  month  2nd  year  Bunkyu  (1862),  dmg- 
gist,  shizoku  of  Rokucliome,  Aioi  Clio,  Yoko¬ 
hama  Shi,  Kanagawa  Ken. 

Asayama  Kenzo,  Seventh  Class  Order,  Assistant 
Adviser  to  the  Koiean  Government,  bom  4II1 
monlli  2nd  year  Kaei  (1849),  shizoku  of  Kuda- 
michi  Clio,  Shimo-gata  Gun,  Nagasaki  Ken. 

Adaclii  Kenzo,  born  10th  monlli  Ist  year,  Genji 
(1864),  journalist,  shizoku  of  Sliima-slun, 
Hikigo  Mura,  Akita  Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Sase  Kumatetsu,  born  12th  monlli  1st  year  Keio 
(1865),  physician,  adopted  heir  apparent 
of  Sase  Enzo,  shizoku  of  Fnkuhara,  Kana¬ 
ka  mi  Mura,  Kawanuma  Gun,  Fukusliima-ken. 

Shibuya  Katoji,  born  301I1  monlli  2nd  year  Ansei 
( * 855) ,  Forest  Guardian  on  the  Hishoku  list, 
Adviser  to  the  Korean  Department  of  Home 
Affaiis,  heimin  of  Oku-Kokan  Mui  a,  Akita 
Gun,  Kumamoto  Ken. 

Oura  Shigehiko,  born  6lli  month  1st  year  Man- 
yen  (i860),  Translator  of  the  Korean  Go¬ 
vernment,  shioeku  of  Miyalani  Clio,  Sltimo- 
kata  Cbo,  Nagasaki  Ken. 

Hasumolo  Yasiimaru,  boln  71I1  month  2nd  yea. 
Keio(lS66),  T.a.islalor  of  the  Korean  Go¬ 
vernment;  elder  brother  of  Hasumolo  Ken- 
galcu,  heimin  of  Namba,  Ogo  Mura,  Higashi 
Asai  G1111,  Shiga  Ken. 

Suzuki  Slugemolo.  Seventh  Class  Order,  born 
2nd  month  61I1  year  Kaei  (1853);  laundry- 
man,  shizoku  of  Kizuki,  Takasluro  Mura 
Naka  Kubiki  Gun,  Niigata  Ken. 

Miyazumi  Yaki,  born  2nd  month  6H1  year  Metjt 
(1873),  journalist,  2nd  son  of  Miyazumi  Mori- 
wo,  shizoku  of  Obata  Clio,  Kumamoto  Shi, 
Kumamoto  Ken. 

Having,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 

Public  Procurator,  conducted  preliminary  exami¬ 
nations  in  the  case  of  murder  and  sedition 

brought  against  the  above  mentioned  Oka- 


molo  Ryiinostike  and  forty-seven  others,  and 
that  of  willful  homicide  brought  against  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Hirayama  Iwawu,  we  find  as  follows  : — 
The  accused,  Miura  Goro,  assumed  his  official 
duties  as  His  Impeiial  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extra- 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Soul  on 
the  1st  of  September,  the  28th  year  of  Meiji  (1895). 
Accoidiug  to  bis  obsei  valions,  things  in  Koiea 
were  tending  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  Couil 
was  daily  growing  mote  and  more  arbitral y,  and 
attempting  wanton  interference  with  the  conduct  of 
Slate  affairs.  Disorder  and  confusion  weie  in  this 
way  intioduced  into  the  system  of  administration 
that  had  just  been  reorganized  under  the  guidance 
and  advice  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
Coin  l  went  so  far  in  turning  its  back  upon  Japan 
that  a  project  was  mooted  for  disbanding  the 
Kunrentai  troops,  drilled  by  Japanese  officers,  and 
punishing  their  officers.  Moreover,  a  report  came 
to  the  knowledge  ol  the  said  Miura  that  the  Comt 
had  under  contemplation  a  scheme  for  usurping 
all  political  power  by  degrading  some  and  killing 
ollieis  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  suspected  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  progress  and  independence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  lie  was  greatly  per- 
lurbed,  inasmuch  as  lie  thought  that  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Com  l  not  only  showed  remarkable 
ingratitude  towards  this  country,  which  bad  spent 
labour  and  money  for  the  sake  of  Korea,  but  was 
also  calculated  to  llnvait  the  work  of  internal 
reform  and  jeopardize  the  independence  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  policy  pmsued  by  the  Comt  was 
consequently  considered  to  be  injurious  to  Korea, 

39  well  as  prejudicial,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  couuli  y.  The  accused  fell  it  to  be  of 
urgent  impoi  lance  to  apply  an  effective  remedy  to 
this  stale  of  affairs,  so  as  on  the  one  band  to  seime 
the  independence  of  the  Korean  Kingdom,  and  011 
the  other,  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  tins  Empire 
in  that  country.  While  thoughts  like  these  agitated 
his  mind,  he  was  secretly  appioached  by  the 
Tai  Won-kun  with  a  request  for  assistance,  the 
Prince  being  indignant  at  the  untoward  turn  that 
events  were  taking  and  having  detei  mined  to 
mi  dei  lake  the  refoi  111  of  the  Comt  and  thus  dis¬ 
charge  his  duly  of  advising  the  king.  The  accused 
llien  held  at  the  Legation  a  conference  with  Sugi- 
in ura  Fukashi  and  Okamoto  Ryunosuke,  on  the 
3rd  of  October  last.  The  decision  arrived  at  on 
that  occasion  was  that  assistance  should  be  render- 
ed  to  the  Tai  Won-kun’s  entiy  into  the  Palace  by 
making  use  of  the  Kunrentai  who,  being  bated  by 
the  Court,  felt  themselves  in  danger,  and  of  the 
young  men  who  deeply  lamented  the  course  of 
events,  and  also  by  causing  the  Japanese  Hoops 
stationed  in  Soul  to  offer  tlieii  support  to  the 
enterprise.  It  was  further  lesolved  that  this  op¬ 
portunity  should  be  availed  of  for  taking  the  life  of 
the  Queen,  who  exercised  overwhelming  influence 
in  the  Couil.  They  at  the  same  lime  thought  it 
necessary  m  provide  against  the  possible  danger 
of  the  Tai  Won-kun’s  inter  fei  ing  with  the  conduct 
of  Stale  affaiis  in  the  future— an  interference  that 
might  prove  of  a  more  evil  character  than  that 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  overturn.  To  this  end, 
a  document  containing  pledges  required  of  the 
Tai  Won-kun  on  four  points  was  drawn  by  Sugi- 
mura  Fukashi.  The  document  was  carried  to 
the  country  residence  of  the  Tai  Won-kun  at 
Koiig-tok-ri  on  the  151I1  of  the  month  by  Okamoto 
Ryunosuke,  the  latter  being  on  intimate  terms 
with  His  Highness.  After  informing  the  Tai  W6n- 
kun  that  the  turn  of  events  demanded  His  High¬ 
ness’s  intervention  once  more,  Okamolo  pie- 
sented  the  document  to  the  Prince,  saying  that 
it  embodied  what  Minister  Miura  expected  from 
him.  The  Tai  Won-kun  together  with  his  son 
and  grandson,  gladly  assented  to  the  conditions 
proposed  and  also  wrote  a  letter  guai anleeing 
his  good  faith.  Mima  Goro  and  others  decided 
to  carryout  the  concerted  plan  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Fearing  lest  Okamoto ’s  visit  to  Kong- 
tok-ri  (the  Tai  Won-kun’s  residence)  should  excite 
suspicion  and  lead  to  the  exposme  of  their  plan, 
it  was  giveir  out  that  lie  had  proceeded  thither 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  the 
P.  ince  before  departing  for  borne,  and  to  imparl 
an  appeal ance  of  probability  to  this  lepoil,  it  was 
decided  that  Okamolo  should  leave  Soul  for  Nin- 
seu  (Inchhdn),  and  he  look  his  departure  from  the 
capital  on  the  6th.  On  the  following  day.  An 
Keiju,  the  Korean  Minister  of  State  for  War, 
visited  the  Japanese  Legation  by  order  of  the 
Court.  Referring  to  the  projected  disbanding  of 
the  Kunrentai  troops,  lie  asked  the  Japanese  Mini¬ 
ster’s  views  on  llie  subject.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  moment  bad  arrived,  and  that  no  more 
delay  should  be  made.  M.iura  G010  and  Sugi- 
mura  Fukashi  consequently  determined  to  carry 
out  the  plot  on  the  night  of  that  veiy  day.  On 
(lie  one  hand,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Okamolo 
requesting  him  to  come  back  to  Soul  at  once,  and 
on  the  other,  they  deliveied  to  Hmiguclii  Kmiia- 
ichi  a  paper  containing  a  detailed  programme 
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concerning  ilie  entry  of  the  Tai  Won-kun  into  llie 
Palace,  and  caused  him  to  meet  Okainolo  at 
Yong-san  so  that  they  might  proceed  to  enter  the 
Palace.  Mima  G010  further  issued  instructions 
to  Umayabara  Million,  commander  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Battalion  in  Soul,  ordering  him  to  facilitate 
the  Tai  Won -lum's  entr y  into  the  Palace  by  direct¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  Kuntentai  troops,  and 
by  calling  out  the  Impel  ial  force  for  their  suppoi  t. 
Mim  a  also  summoned  the  accused  Adaclii  Kenzo 
and  Kunitomo  Shigeakira,  and  requested  them  to 
collect  their  friends,  meeting  Okamolo  at  Yongsan, 
and  act  as  the  Tai  Won-kun’s  bodyguard  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  His  Highness’s  entrance  into  the  Palace. 
Mima  told  them  that  on  the  success  of  the  enter- 
piise  depended  the  eradication  of  the  evils  that  had 
done  so  much  mischief  to  the  kingdom  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  ami  instigated  them  to  despatch 
the  Queen  when  they  entered  the  Palace.  Miura 
ordeied  the  accused  Ogiwara  Hidejiro  to  proceed 
to  Yongsan,  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  under 
him,  and  after  consultation  with  Okamoto,  to 
lake  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  expedite 
the  Tai  Won-kun’s  entry  into  the  Palace. 

The  accused,  Sugimma  Fukashi, summoned  Su¬ 
zuki  Shigemolo  and  Asayama  Kenzo  to  the  Lega 
lion,  and  after  acquainting  them  with  the  project¬ 
ed  enterprise,  directed  the  former  to  send  the  ac¬ 
cused,  Suzuki  Junken,  to  Yongsan  to  act  as  inter¬ 
preter,  and  the  latter  to  cany  the  news  to  a  Korean 
named  Li  Shnkwei,  who  was  known  to  be  a  warm 
advocaleof  the  Tai  Won-kun’s  retui  11  to  the  Palace. 
Sugimma  fm  ther  drew  up  a  manifesto,  explain¬ 
ing  the  reasons  of  the  Tai  Wdn-kun’s  entiy  into 
the  Palace,  and  charged  Ogiwara  Hidejiro  to  de¬ 
liver  it  to  Hoiiguchi  Kumaichi. 

The  accused  Hoiiguchi  Kumaichi  at  once  de¬ 
parted  for  Yongsan  on  horseback.  Ogiwara 
Hidejiro  issued  orders  to  the  policemen  that  were 
off  duty  to  pul  on  civilian  dress,  provide  themselves 
with  swords,  and  proceed  to  Yongsan.  Ogiwara 
himself  also  went  to  the  same  place. 

Thither,  also,  lepaired,  by  his  order  the  accused 
Walauabe  Takajiro,  Nai  iai  Kisbiro,  Oda  Yoslii- 
milsti,  Kiwalti  Sukunoi  i,  and  Sakai  Masataio. 

The  accused  Yokowo  Yutaro  joined  the  party  at 
Yongsan.  Asayama  Kenzo  saw  Li  Shukwai,  and 
informed  him  of  the  projected  enterpiise  against 
the  Palace  that  night.  Having  ascertained  that 
Li  had  then  collected  a  few  other  Koreans  and 
proceeded  toward  Kong-t6U-ii,  Asama  at  once  left 
for  Yohgsan.  Suzuki  Shigemoto  went  to  Yongsan 
in  company  with  Suzuki  Junken.  The  accused 
Adaclii  Kenzo  and  Kunitomo  Shigeakira,  at  the 
instigation  of  Miura,  decided  to  murder  the  Queen, 
and  look  steps  for  collecting  accomplices.  The 
accused  Hirayama  Iwahiko,  Sassa  Masayuki, 
Matsumura  Tatsuki,  Sasaki  Tadasu,  Ushijima 
Hidewo,  Kobayakawa  Hidewo,  Miyaztimi  Yuki, 
Sato  Keila,  Sawanusra  Masao,  Kalano  Takewo, 
Fuji  Masashira,  Hirata  Sliizeu,  Kiktichi  Kenjo, 
Yoshida  Tomokichi,  Nakamura  Takewo,  Mamba 
Harukichi,  Teiasaki  Taikiclti,  Iyuiri  Kakichi, 
Tanaka  Kendo,  Ktimabe  Yonekichi,  Tsukinaii' 
Tarn,  Yamada  Ressei,  Sase  Kiimaletsu,  and 
Shibaya  Kotoji  responded  to  the  call  of  Asashi 
Kenjo  and  Kunitomo  Shigeakira,  by  Miura’s  or¬ 
der,  to  act  as  bodyguard  to  the  Tai  Won-kun  on 
the  occasion  of  his  entry  into  the  Palace.  Hira- 
yama  Iwahiko  and  mors  than  ten  others  were 
directed  by  Adaclii  Kenzo,  Kisnitomo  Shigaaki, 
and  others  to  do  away  with  the  Queen,  and  they 
resolved  to  follow  the  advice.  The  others,  who 
were  not  admitted  into  this  secret  but  who  joined 
the  forty  from  ineie  curiosity  also  carried  weapons. 
With  the  exception  of  Kunitomo  Shigeshira, 
Tsukinori  Toru,  and  two  others,  all  the  accused 
meutional  above  went  to  Yong-san  in  company 
with  Adaclii  Kenzo. 

The  accused  Okamolo  Ryuuosuke,  on  receipt  of 
a  telegram  saying  that  time  was  urgent,  at  once 
left  Ninsen  for  Soul.  Being  informed  on  his  way 
at  about  midnight  that  Hoshiguchi  Kennaichi  was 
wailing  for  him  at  Mapho,  he  proceeded  thither 
and  met  the  persons  assembled  there.  There  he 
received  from  Hoiiguchi  Kumaichi  a  letter  from 
Miura  Goro,  the  draft  manifesto  alt  eady  alluded  to, 
and  other  documents.  After  lie  had  consulted  with 
two  or  three  others  about  llie  method  of  effecting 
an  entry  into  the  Palace,  the  whole  party  started 
her  Kong-tok-ri,  with  Okamoto  as  their  lea¬ 
der.  At  about  3  a.m.  on  the  8lh,  they  left  Kong- ! 
tok-ri  escorting  the  Tai  Won-kun's  palanquin, 
together  with  Li  Shu-kwai  and  other  Koreans. 
When  on  the  point  of  departure,  Okamoto  as¬ 
sembled  the  whole  parly  outside  the  front  gate  of 
llie  Prince’s  residence  declared  that  on  entering 
the  Palace  the  "  fox  ”  should  be  dealt  with  ac¬ 
cording  as  exigency  might  require,the  obvious  pur¬ 
port  of  ibis  declaration  being  to  instigate  bis  fol¬ 
lowers  to  murder  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  As  the 
result  of  this  declaration,  Sakai  Masalaro  and  a 
few  others,  who  had  not  yet  been  initiated  into  the 
secret,  resolved  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 


gestion.  Then,  slowly  proceeding  toward  Soul,  the 
party  met  the  Kuttrentai  troops  outside  the  West 
Gate  of  the  capital  where  they  wailed  sometime 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  troops.  With  the 
Kunventai  as  vanguard,  the  parly  then  proceeded 
toward  the  Palace  at  a  more  rapid  tale.  On  the 
way,  they  were  joined  by  Kunitomo  Shigeakira, 
Tsukinaii  Ter 11,  Yamada  Ressei,  Sase  Kiimatet.su, 
and  Shibtiya  Katoji,  The  accused,  Hasumolo 
Yasumani  and  Oura  Shigehiko,  also  joined  the 
paily,  having  been  requested  by  Umagabara 
Million  to  accompany  as  inlerpieters  the  Military 
officers  chaiged  with  the  supervision  of  the  Kun- 
rentai  troops.  About  dawn,  the  whole  party 
entered  the  Palace  through  the  Kwang-hwa  Gate, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  inner  chambers. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  there  is  no  suffici¬ 
ent  evidence  to  prove  that  any  of  the  accused 
actually  comm i lied  the  ci imes  originally  meditated 
by  them.  Neither  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  the  charge  that  Hiiayama  Iwahiko  killed 
Li  Koshoku,  the  Korean  Minister  of  the  House¬ 
hold,  in  front  of  the  Kon-Chliong  Palace. 

As  to  the  accused  Shiba  Shiio,  Osaki  Masa- 
kiclii,  Yoshida  Hanji,  Mayeda  Shunzo,  Hirayama 
Katsukuma,  and  Hiraishi  Yoshitaio,  theie  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  llie  affair. 

For  these  reasons  the  accused,  each  and  all, 
are  hereby  discharged  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Ai  title  165  of  the  Code  of  Cri¬ 
minal  Procedure.  The  accused  Miura  Goro, 
Sugimma  Fukashi,  Okamolo  Ryuuosuke,  Adaclii 
Kenzo,  Kuniiomo  Shigeakira,  Teiasaki  Tailcichi, 
Hirayama  Iwahiko,  Nakamura  Tatowo,  Fuji 
Masaakira,  lye-iii  Kakichi,  Kiwaki  Silken 01  i,  and 
Sokoi  Masutaro  aie  hereby  released  from  confine¬ 
ment.  The  documents  and  other  articles  seized 
in  connection  with  this  case  are  restored  to  their 
respective  owners. 

Given  at  the  Hiroshima  Local  Court  by 

Yoshida  Yoshihidb, 
Judge  of  Preliminary  Inquiry. 
Tamura  Yoshiharu, 

Clei  k  of  the  Com  t. 

Dated  20th  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the  29th 
year  of  Meiji. 

This  copy  lias  been  taken  from  theoiiginal  text. 

Clerk  of  the  Local  Com  l  of  Hiioshima. 
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KOREAN  OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  7 HE 
DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


We  re-produce  elsewhere,  ftom  Lite  Korean 
Repository,  an  official  report  on  lire  subject  of 
the  Korean  Queen’s  death.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  a  Vice-Minister  ol  Justice  and  is 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Law.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  on  which  the  document  is  founded, 
were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Greathouse,  Foreign  Adviser  to  the  King,  and 
•were  not  disfigured  by  recourse  to  torture.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  for  any  reader  of  the 
report  to  mistake  lire  purpose  influencing  its 
compilers.  Their  plain  object  is  to  incriminate 
the  Japanese  as  far  as  possible.  They  have 
taken  every  care  to  make  it  appear  that  the  whole 
responsibility  (or  the  murder  of  the  Queen  rests 
with  Japanese  soldiers  and  soshi,  and  that  the 
part  taken  by  Koreans  was  quite  subordinate. 
People  may  well  be  perplexed  about  the  real 
facts.  On  one  day,  we  have  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  a  Minister  of  War 
officially  declaring  that  a  battalion  of  Korean 
troops  disguised  themselves  in  foreign  costume 
for  the  purposes  ol  the  coup  d  itdt  ;  on  the  next, 
a  Vice-Minister  of  Justice  assures  11s  that  the 
two  Ministers  have  lied  egregiously.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  now  virtually  hopeless  to  attempt  any 
exact  discrimination  between  the  guilty  [rallies. 
The  Japanese  were  certainly  participators,  in 
whatever  degree,  and  when  a  strong  man  co 
operates  with  a  weak  to  effect  a  deed  of  violence, 
public  opinion  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  lire  chief 
burden  of  blame  on  the  former's  shoulders.  If, 
however,  the  compilers  of  the  report  under 
review  had  done  their  work  more  skilfully  they 
would  command  greater  credence.  Their  par¬ 
tiality  in  such  a  matter  may  be  excused  but 
can  not  be  ignored.  In  a  document  covering 
22  pages,  they  devote  1  page  only  to  the  part 
taken  by  Koreans  in  the  coup  d'itdl.  In  that 
very  brief  section  of  their  account,  we  find  it 
staled  that  the  Korean  soldiers  were  called  out 
during  the  night,  and  were  marched  into  the 
precincts  of  the  Palace,  one  detachment  pro¬ 
ceeding  into  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  where  the  outrages  were  committed.  Yet 
it  is  claimed  that  the  troops  were  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  of  collusion  in  the  coup  d'ltdt,  and  that 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  guarding  the 
Palace.  It  is  plain  that  this  story  needs  dis¬ 
counting,  but  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  suffici¬ 
ent  evidence  will  ever  be  forthcoming  to  appor¬ 
tion  accurately  the  guilt  of  the  crime  of  October 
8lh.  Had  the  Hiroshima  tribunal  committed 
Viscount  Miura  and  his  associates  for  trial,  the 
labyrinth  would  doubtless  have  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored.  But  the  Court  dismissed  the  prisoners, 
finding  the  testimony  insufficient.  We  may 
note,  cn  passant,  that  the  Korean  official  report, 
though  correctly  quoting  the  verdict  of  the 
Hiroshima  tribunal,  epitomises  11  thus  1  he 
persons  arrested  were  tried  by  the  Japanese 
courts  in  Japan  silling  at  Hiroshima  and  duly 
acquitted  and  discharged  as  innocent  of  any 
crime  ”  That  is  an  exceedingly  incorrect  state¬ 
ment.  Viscount  Miura  and  his  associates  were 
not  11  acquitted  as  innocent  of  any  crime. 
They  were  discharged  on  the  ground  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  evidence.  The  two  results  are  radically 
different.  In  order  to  prove  that  Viscount  Miura 
or  the  other  Japanese  were  vicariously  guilty 
of  the  Queen’s  murder,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  Her  Majesty  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  some  person  or  persons  actually  instigated  by 
the  accused.  It  was  there  that  the  evidence 
failed.  The  link  connecting  the  actual  assas¬ 
sins  of  the  Queen  with  the  recipients  of  Viscount 
Miura’s  instigation  was  not  visible.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion  very  distinctly 
about  the  procedure  of  the  Hiroshima  tribunal 
and  we  have  not  now  the  slightest  intention  of 
attempting  to  extenuate  either  the  action  of  the 
Judge  and  Public  Procurator,  or  the  part  played 


by  Viscount  Miura  and  his  associates.  But 
when  the  Korean  official  report  deliberately 
asserts  that  the  Hiroshima  tribunal  "  duly 
acquitted  and  discharged  ”  the  Viscount  and 
and  the  rest  “  as  innocent  of  any  crime,"  we  are 
driven  to  conclude  that  if  the  compilers  of  the 
report  were  incapable  of  avoiding  such  serious 
misrepresentation  in  the  case  of  a  verdict  ac¬ 
tually  lying  before  them,  their  competence  to 
weigh  and  sift  evidence  of  a  much  more  intri¬ 
cate  and  perplexing  character,  can  not  he  credit¬ 
ed.  It  is  necessary  to  await  the  result  of  some 
much  abler  and  more  exhaustive  investigation. 
The  general  public,  however,  know  as  much 
about  the  affair  as  is  needed  to  form  a  roughly 
accurate  judgment.  _ _ 
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Viscount  Mima  told  him  that  lie  had  heaid 
from  a  Japanese  colonel  that  additional  troops 
had  been  marched  into  the  barracks,  but  ill  a  l  he 
(Miura)  did  not  know  w,hy  this  was  done.  While 
they  were  talking,  filing  was  heard  from  the 
direction  of  the  Palace  and  Mima  told  the  mes¬ 
senger  to  retm  n  at  once  and  he  would  go  to  the 
Palace  immediately. 

Viscount  Miura,  Mr.  Sugimuia,  and  their  intei- 
preter  soon  proceeded  to  the  Palace.  On  theii 
arrival  the  Japanese  were  still  in  the  Palace 
grounds  on  guard,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  sos/ii 
and  others  who  bad  mm  dered  the  Oueen  were  still 
theie  ;  but  after  Viscount  Mima’s  arrival  no  more 
murders  or  outrages  were  committed,  and  soon 
the  Japanese  sos/ii  dispersed.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Palace,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  His  Majesty  who,  for  that  purpose,  had  left 
the  room  where  he  had  been  standing,  as  detailed 
above,  dining  the  teriible  troubles,  and  had  gone 
to  the  adjoining  building  called  Chang  An  Tang. 

At  this  audience,  not  only  Mr.  Sugimuia  and 
the  interpreter  accompanied  Viscount  Miura  and 
were  present,  but  also  a  certain  Japanese  who  had 
come  to  the  Palace  with  the  soshi  and  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  their  leader  and  had  been  seen  by  His 
Majesty  as  an  active  participant  in  their  work. 
The  Tai  Won-kun,  who  had  come  to  the  Palace 
with  the  Japanese  troops,  was  also  present.  Here, 
at  this  audience,  three  documents  were  prepared 
by  those  present  and  presented  to  His  Majesty 
for  signature,  one  of  them  being,  in  substance, 
that  the  Cabinet  should  thereafter  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  counli  y  J  another,  appointing  Piince 
Yi  Chai  Miun,  who  had  accompanied  the  Tai 
Won-kun  on  his  enliance  into  the  Palace,  Mini¬ 
ster  of  the  Royal  Household  in  place  of  Y,i,  who 
had  been  killed  scarcely  more  than  an  hour  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  other  appointing  a  Vice-Minister  of 
the  Royal  Household. 

His  Majesty  signed  all  these  documents. 

The  Japanese  troops  were  then  withdrawn  from 
the  Palace,  and  Korean  soldiers  (i.e.,  tioops  dril¬ 
led  by  Japanese  instiuctois  and  generally  known 
as  Kuiirentai)  were  left  on  guaid. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  Ministers  of  the  War  and 
Police  Departments  were  dismissed,  and  Clio  Hui 
Yen  was  made  Minister  o(  War  and  Acling-Mini- 
sler  of  Police,  and,  on  the  10th.  Kwang  Yung 
Chin  was  made  full  Minister  of  Police.  Both  of 
these  men  were  and  are  supposed  to  be  privy  to 
the  plot  to  attack  the  Palace,  and  both  were  re¬ 
cently  denounced  (on  Februai y  1 1 ih)  by  the  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  His  Majesty  and  have  fled  to  parts 
unknown.  In  ibis  way,  all  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Korean  Government,  and  even  the  personal 
attendants  of  His  Majesty,  were  pul  under  the 
control  and  orders  of  officials  who  had  been  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  attack  on  the  Palace. 

Within  an  hour  or  two  after  Viscount  Miura’s 
audience,  and  while  he  still  remained  in  a  build¬ 
ing  near  the  audience  chamber,  His  Excellency 
Mr.  Waeber,  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  and  Dr. 
Allen,  Charge  d' Affaires  ( adin/erim )  of  the  United 
Stales,  came  to  the  Palace  and  saw  Yi  Chai  Miun, 
the  recently  appointed  Minister  of  the  Royal 
Household,  who  informed  them  that  His  Majesty 
was  very  much  excited  and  could  not  receive 
them.  Mr.  Waeber  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  Minister’s  chair  was  in  front  of 
the  audience  chamber,  and  that  he  knew  no  reason 
why  the  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Russia  should  not  also  be  given  an  audience.  The 
Minister  of  the  Royal  Household  retired  from  the 
wailing  room,  went  away  to  consult,  and,  after 
some  delay,  came  back  and  said  that  an  audience 
would  be  given  to  the  Representatives  ol  these 
two  countries.  At  the  audience,  His  Majesty, 
who  had  not  then  been  apprised  of  the  killing  of 
the  Queen,  said  be  understood  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  capture  and  harm  the  Queen, 
but  that  he  still  had  hopes  that  she  had  escaped 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  the  friendly  offices  of 
these  Representatives  to  prevent  any  further 
violence  or  outrage. 

Later  in  the  day  Representatives  of  other  Powers 
went  to  the  Palace  and  wete  received  in  audience 
by  His  Majesty. 

At  first  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  those 
who  were  privy  to  the  plot  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  attack  on  the  Palace  and  the  out¬ 
rages  committed  there  upon  the  Koreans  and  en¬ 
tirely  to  exonerate  the  Japanese  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  therein,  except  to  state  that  they  had  gone 
in  after  the  dislutbances  had  commenced  and  bad 
suppressed  them.  In  an  official  dispatch  from 
Viscount  Miura  to  the  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  October  9th,  after  slating  that  eai  ly 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  a  messenger  from  His 
Majesty  had  come  to  the  Legation  requesting  him 
to  proceed  to  the  Palace  to  maintain  order,  the 
Viscount  says,  among  other  things — 

On  receiving  the  message  I  promptly  proceeded 


thither,  but  our  garrison  [Japanese  troops]  had  already 
gone  to  suppress  the  disturbance,  with  the  result  that 
quiet  was  at  once  restored. 

I  gathered  that  the  origin  of  the  ( mcute  was  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  drilled  [Korean]  troops,  who  desired 
to  lay  a  complaint  in  the  Palace,  and  the  guards  and 
police  who  prevented  their  entrance. 

The  next  day  Viscount  Miura  addressed  another 
dispatch  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  full  copy  : — 

TRANSLATION. 

October  10th,  1895. 

Sir,— I  have  earlier  done  myself  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  despatch  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  military  tmeute  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day.  There  has,  however,  been  abroad  of  late  a  story 
that  when  at  daybreak  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  drilled 
troops  made  their  sudden  entrance  into  the  Palace  to 
state  their  grievances,  a  number  of  Japanese  in  plain 
clothes  were  observed  to  be  mingled  with  them  and 
to  be  taking  part  in  the  riotous  proceedings  within  the 
Palace.  I  am  aware  that  this  story  is  a  fabrication 
based  on  hearsay  and  unworthy  of  credence  ;  but  as 
the  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  1  cannot  pass 
it  altogether  by.  Your  Excellency  will,  I  presume, 
by  now  have  ascertained  the  true  facts  of  the  late 
military  cmcute,  I  am  therefore  doing  myself  the 
honour  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
determine  whether  the  story  in  question  is  or  is  not 
correct,  and  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy  reply. 

I  have,  &c.. 

Signature  and  Seal  of  Viscount  Miura, 
Two  days  later  the  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  answer  to  the  above  despatch  of  Vis¬ 
count  Miura,  replied  as  follows  : — 

TRANSLATION. 

October  12th,  1895. 

Sir. — I  have  to  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  Excellency’s  despatch  (here  quotes  the  foregoing), 

I  communicated  the  matter  to  the  Minister  for  War 
in  order  that  he  might  institute  a  thorough  enquiry  into 
the  circumstances.  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  his  reply, 
which  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  battalion  reports  that  when  at  dawn  on  the  day 
in  question  they  were  about  to  proceed  and  complain, 
they  were  apprehensive  that  if  they  met  with  the 
guards,  in  the  flurry  and  impossibility  of  discriminat¬ 
ing,  there  was  every  chance  of  a  collison.  So  they 
dressed  themselves  out  in  foreign  clothes,  in  the  hope 
of  avoiding  anything  so  disastrous  as  having  to  cross 
swords.  They  made  their  leading  men  imitate  the 
Japanese  civilian  dress,  with  the  idea  of  letting  it 
appear  that  they  were  not  soldiery  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  not  a  single  Japanese  was  present. 

That  the  battalion,  fearing  lest  there  should  be  a 
collision,  temporarily  adopted  this  expedient  is  an 
absolute  fact.  In  communicating  the  circumstance  to 
you  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  favour 
me  with  an  acknowledgment. 

I  replied  to  the  Minister  of  War  as  he  desired,  and 
I  now  beg  to  request  the  same  honour  from  Your 
Excellency, 

I  have  &c.,  (Seal.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  statements  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  are  based  upon  the  report  of 
Clio  Hui  Yen,  the  Minister  of  War,  who  had  been 
appointed,  as  I  have  said,  the  day  Her  Majesty 
was  murdered,  and  his  readiness  to  furnish  an 
official  report  for  Viscount!  Miura’s  use,  so  utterly 
variant  from  the  actual  facts  and  so  damaging  to 
his  own  Korean  troops  and  so  completely  exonera¬ 
ting  the  Japanese  from  any  connection  with  the 
business,  clearly  shows  his  complicity  and  the  pait 
he  had  taken  and  was  willing  to  take  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  judgment  of  the  Hiroshima  Japanese 
Court,  quoted  above,  distinctly  states  that  Vis¬ 
count  Miura 

held  at  the  Legation  a  conference  with  Sugimura 
Fukashi  and  Okamoto  Ryunosuke,  on  the  3rd  of 
October  last.  The  decision  arrived  at  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  that  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  the 
Tai  Won-kun’s  entry  into  the  Palace  by  making  use 
of  the  Kurentai  who,  being  hated  by  the  Court, 
felt  themselves  in  danger,  and  of  the  young  men 
who  deeply  lamented  the  course  of  events,  and  also 
by  causing  the  Japanese  troops  stationed  in  Soul 
to  offer  their  support  to  the  enterprise.  It  was 
further  resolved  that  this  opportunity  should  be  avail¬ 
ed  of  for  taking  the  life  of  the  Queen,  who  exercised 
overwhelming  influence  in  the  Court. 

The  judgment  further  stales  that  Viscount 
Miura,  on  the  71b  of  October, 
further  issued  instructions  to  Umayabara  Muhon,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Japanese  Battalion  in  Soul,  ordering 
him  to  facilitate  the  Tai  Won-kun's  entry  into  the 
Palace  by  directing  the  disposition  of  the  Kunrentai 
troops,  and  by  the  calling  out  the  Imperial  force  for 
their  support.  Miura  also  summoned  the  accused  Ada- 
chi  Kenzo  and  Kunitomo  Shigeakira,  and  requested 
them  to  collect  their  friends,  meeting  Okamoto  at 
Yongsan,  and  act  as  the  Tai  Won-kun’s  bodyguard  on 
the  occasion  of  His  Highness’s  entrance  into  the 
Palace.  Miura  told  them  that  on  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  depended  the  eradication  of  the  evils  that 
had  done  so  much  mischief  to  the  Kingdom  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  instigated  them  to  despatch  the 
Queen  when  they  entered  the  Palace.  Miura  ordered 


the  accused  Ogiwara  Hidejiro  to  proceed  to  Yong¬ 
san,  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  under  him,  and 
after  consultation  with  Okamoto,  to  take  such  steps 
as  might  be  necessary  to  expedite  the  Tai  Won-kun's 
entry  into  the  Palace. 

The  Judgment  also  shows  that  the  whole  party, 
Japanese  troops,  soshi,  and  others,  went  into  the 
Palace  grounds  about  dawn  and  proceeded  to  the 
inner  chambers,  and  yet  the  Korean  Minister  ol 
War  says  “  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  a  single 
Japanese  was  present  at  the  disturbance”! 

It  is  not  known  what  use  Viscount  Miura  made 
of  this  correspondence,  but  its  purpose  is  evident. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  events,  I  give 
below  extracts  from  a  despatch  sent  by  Count 
Inotiye  in  this  Government  while  be  was  the  Mini¬ 
ster  at  Soul.  These  extracts  were  recently  read  in 
the  Japanese  Parliament  and  published  in  the 
newspapers.  Count  Inotiye,  referring  to  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Queen,  says  : — 

On  one  occasion,  the  Queen  observed  to  me  : _ 

During  the  disturbance  in  the  Royal  Palace  last  year 
the  Japanese  troops  unexpectedly  escorted  to  the 
Palace  theTai  Wdn-liun,  who  regards  Japan  from  the 
first  as  his  enemy.  He  resumed  the  control  of  the 
Government,  the  King  becoming  only  a  nominal 
ruler.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  Tai  Won-kun  had 
to  resign  the  reins  of  government  to  the  King  through 
your  influence,  and  so  things  were  restored  to  their 
former  state.  The  new  Cabinet,  subsequently  framed 
rules  and  regulations,  making  its  power  despotic. 
The  Kingdom  was  a  mere  tool,  approving  all  matters 
submitted  by  the  Cabinet.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
regret  to  me  (the  Queen)  that  the  overtures  made  by 
me  towards  Japan  were  rejected.  The  Tai  Won-kun, 
on  the  other  hand  (who  showed  his  unfriendliness  to¬ 
wards  Japan)  was  assisted  by  the  Japanese  Minister 
to  rise  in  power.  *  *  *  I  [Count  Inouye]  gave  as 

far  as  I  could  an  explanation  of  these  things  to  the 
Queen,  and  after  allaying  her  suspicions,  I  further 
explained  that  it  was  the  true,  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  Emperor  and  Government  of  Japan  to  place  the 
independence  of  Korea  on  a  firm  basis  and  in  the 
meantime  to  strengthen  the  Royal  House  of  Korea. 
In  the  event  of  any  member  of  the  Royal  family,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  Korean,  therefore ,  attempting  treason  against 
the  Royal  House ,  7  gave  the  assurance  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Government  mould  not  fail  to  protect  the  Royal 
House  even  by  force  of  arms  and  so  secure  the  safety 
of  the  Kingdom.  These  remarks  of  mine  seemed  to 
have  moved  the  King  and  Queen,  and  their  anxiety 
for  the  future  appeared  to  be  relieved. 

This  audience  took  place  not  long  before  Count 
Inouye  was  relieved  by  Viscount  Miura,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  a  month  before  Her  Majesty 
was  murdered.  Their  Majesties  bad  a  right  to 
reply  upon  these  unequivocal  assurances,  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Government 
of  Japan,  by  the  Minister,  one  of  the  most  emin¬ 
ent  and  distinguished  statesmen  of  Japan,  whose 
record  through  along  seiies  of  years  inspires  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect,  and  no  doubt  Their  Majesties, 
relying  no  these  assurances,  failed  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  which  otherwise  would  have  been  adopted. 

How  completely  Viscount  Miura  departed  from 
the  policy  and  failed  to  keep  the  promises  of  his 
eminent  predecessor  fully  appears  from  the  Hiro¬ 
shima  judgment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Count  Inouye’s  despatch  containing  the  assurance 
made  to  Their  Majesties  was  on  file  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Legation  at  S6ul  and  had  been  read  to  or 
by  Viscount  Miura. 

As  was  seen  above,  the  people  in  the  Palace 
were  alarmed  and  had  notice  that  unusual  occur¬ 
rences  were  taking  place  some  time  before  the 
attack  was  made.  Chung  Pyng  Ha,  then  Vice- 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  a  man  whom  Their 
Majesties  had  raised  from  a  comparatively  hum¬ 
ble  position  and  loaded  with  favours,  and  in  whom 
the  had  they  greatest  confidence,  was  in  the 
Palace  during  the  night  of  7th  and  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  October.  We  have  much  evidence 
now,  however,  that  he  was  then  a  traitor  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  Palace  for  the  purpose  of  watching  Her 
Majesiy  and  preventing  her  from  escaping.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  that,  after  the  alarm 
bad  been  given  and  before  any  entrance  to  the 
Palace  had  been  made,  he  went  to  Her  Majesty 
and  assured  her  that  he  knew  something  of  what 
was  going  on,  that  Japanese  troops  were  coming 
into  the  Palace,  but  that  they  would  protect  her 
and  she  need  fear  no  harm.  He-  advised  her  not 
to  hide,  and  kept  himself  constantly  informed  of 
all  her  movements.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  Her 
Majesty,  having  the  assurances  above  mentioned 
of  such  a  distinguished  and  honest  official  as 
Count  Inouye  listened  all  the  more  readily  to  this 
traitorous  advice  of  Chung  Pyung  Ha  and  made 
no  effort  to  escape  when  she  could  probably  have 
done  so.  Unfortunately,  she  remained  in  the 
building  until  it  was  surrounded  and  all  egress 
effectually  barred.  Chung  Pyung  Ha  was  arrest¬ 
ed  on  the  nth  of  February,  but  was  killed  during 
the  tumult  of  that  day. 
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As  soon,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  8ll>,  as  His 
Majesty  was  induced  to  sign  a  decree  transferring 
lire  business  of  the  nation  to  the  Cabinet,  that 
Cabinet  managed  eveiylliing,  and  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  for  a  time  Viscount  Miura  was  ap- 
ptised  of  all  they  were  doing  and  influenced  then 
action.  On  October  nth  there  was  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette  a  so-called  Royal  Edict  with 
respect  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy. 

It  is  now  thirty-years  since  We  ascended  the  throne 
but  Our  ruling  influence  has  not  extended  wide.  The 
Queen  Min  introduced  her  relatives  to  the  court  and 
placed  them  about  Our  person,  whereby  she  made 
dull  Our  senses,  exposed  the  people  to  extortion,  put 
Our  Government  in  disorder,  selling  offices  and  titles. 
Hence  tyranny  prevailed  all  over  the  country  and 
robbers  arose  in  all  quarters.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  foundation  of  Our  dynasty  was  in  imminent 
peril.  We  knew  the  extreme  of  her  wickedness,  but 
could  not  dismiss  and  punish  her  because  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  fear  of  her  party. 

We  desire  to  stop  and  suppress  her  influence.  In 
the  twelfth  moon  of  last  year  we  took  an  oath  at  Our 
Ancestral  Shrine  that  the  Queen  and  her  relatives 
and  Ours  shonld  never  again  be  allowed  to  interfere 
in  State  affairs.  We  hoped  this  would  lead  the  Min 
faction  to  mend  their  ways.  But  the  Queen  did  not 
give  up  her  wickedness,  but  with  her  party  aided  a 
crowd  of  low  fellows  to  rise  up  about  Us  and  so 
managed  as  to  prevent  the  Ministers  of  State  from 
consulting  Us.  Moreover,  they  have  forged  Our 
signature  to  a  decree  to  disband  Our  loyal  soldiers, 
thereby  instigating  and  raising  a  disturbance,  and  when 
it  occurred  she  escaped  as  in  the  Im  O  year.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  her  whereabouts,  but  as 
she  does  not  come  forth  and  appear  We  are  convinced 
that  she  is  not  only  unfitted  and  unworthy  of  the 
Queen’s  rank,  but  also  that  her  guilt  is  excessive  and 
brimfull.  Therefore  with  her  We  may  not  succeed  to 
the  glory  of  the  Royal  Ancestry.  So  We  hereby 
depose  her  from  the  rank  of  Queen  and  reduce  her 
to  the  level  of  the  lowest  class. 

Signed  by 

Yi  Chai  Myong, 

Minister  of  the  Royal  Household. 

Kim  Hong  Chip, 

Prime  Minister. 

Kim  Yung  Sik, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire. 

Pak  Chong  Yang, 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 

Shim  Sang  Hun, 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Cho  Hbui  Yon, 

Minister  of  War 

So  Kwang  Pom, 

Minister  of  Justice. 

So  Kwang  Pom, 

Minister  of  Education. 

Chong  Pyong  Ha, 

Vice-Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce, 

It  giieves  me  to  have  even  to  mention  this  in¬ 
famous  matter,  but  a  report  upon  the  case  would 
be  incomplete  without  it.  That  Edict  was  fraudu¬ 
lent  ;  no  one  has  ever  supposed  that  it  came  from 
His  Majesty.  It  pm  ports  to  have  been  signed  by 
all  the  Ministers,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  Shim  Sang 
Him,  Minister  of  Finance,  had  left  the  Cabinet, 
was  a  fugitive  from  Soul  and  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  Pale  Chong  Yang,  Minister  foi  Home 
Affairs,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
nefaiious  business,  never  signed  the  Edict  but 
resigned  his  office. 

The  fact  that  such  an  edict  was  issued  shows 
what  extraordinary  and  wicked  measures  the 
controlling  members  of  (he  Cabinet  were  prepared 
to  force  and  carry  out,  and  also  to  what  extreme 
lengths  they  were  willing  to  go  in  throwing  ob 
loquy  upon  their  great  and  good  Queen  and  in 
misstating  the  facts  as  to  her  cruel  fate. 

After  falsely  accusing  her  of  many  ciimes  and 
declaring  that  she  had  forged  His  Majesty’s  sig¬ 
nature  to  a  decree  disbanding  the  loyal  soldiers, 
“  Iheieby  instigating  and  raising  a  disturbance,” 
they  say  that  she  “  escaped  ”  (as  upon  a  former 
occasion),  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
her  whereabouts,  but  “  as  she  does  not  come  forth 
and  appear,”  they  “are  convinced  that  she  is  not 
only  unfilled  and  unworthy  of  the  Queen’s  rank, 
but  also  that  her  guilt  is  excessive  and  brimfull.” 
For  these  reasons  she  was  deposed  from  the  rank 
of  Queen  and  reduced  “  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
class.”  And  yet  these  people  knew  full  well  that 
so  far  from  escaping  she  had  been  foully  mur¬ 
dered  and  so  far  from  wilfully  keeping  out  of  she 
the  way  her  body  had  been  actually  burned. 

On  the  Illli,  the  Cabinet  caused  an  official 
letter  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Foreign  Representatives 
resident  in  Soul  in  which  a  copy  of  this  edict  was 
set  forth  in  full,  and  in  addition  the  statement 
“  that  His  Majesty  had  decided  to  take  the  steps 
mentioned  in  that  decree  purely  for  regard  for  his 
royal  line  and  the  well-being  of  his  people  ” 

On  the  next  day,  in  answer  to  the  Circular 


letter,  Viscount  Mima  made  to  the  Korean  Office 
the  following  reply — 

translation. 

October  12th,  1895. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Your  Excellency’s  communication  No.  21  of  the  nth 
inst.,  informing  me  that  His  Majesty  had  been  oblig¬ 
ed  to  degrade  the  Queen  Min  Yi  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  caste  on  account  of  her  failure  to  perform  her 
exalted  duties, 

This  intelligence  has  profoundly  shocked  and  dis¬ 
tressed  me.  I  am  aware  that  the  August  determin¬ 
ation  of  His  Majesty  has  proceeded  from  a  thoughtful 
regard  for  his  Royal  line  and  the  well-being  of  his 
people.  Still,  in  so  unfortunate  an  event  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  expressing  my  sympathy  and  sorrow  for 
Your  Excellency's  country. 

I  have  reported  by  telegraph  the  news  to  my  go¬ 
vernment  and  have  the  honour  to  be,  & c., 

(Shal) 

Dr.  Allen,  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States,  replied  in  a  single  sentence, 

I  cannot  recognise  this  decree  as  coming  from  His 
Majesty ; 

and  all  the  other  Foreign  Representatives,  with 
one  exception,  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Minister  in 
substantially  identical  terms. 

Some  ten  days  later,  when  the  Japanese  Go¬ 
vernment  was  fully  apprised  of  the  events  of  8th 
October,  it  lecalled  its  lepi esenlalive,  Viscount 
Miura,  Mr.  Sugimura,  Secretary  of  Legation, 
several  military  officers  and  many  others,  who,  on 
their  arrival  in  Japan  were  ai  rested  and  charged 
with  complicity  in  said  affaii ,  as  is  shown  above. 
Two  of  llie  Korean  military  officers  fled,  but  the 
Cabinet  continued  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
nation  and  to  deprive  His  Majesty  of  all  control. 

Many  decrees  were  promulgated  and  measures 
taken  or  proposed  which  caused  great  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Although  all  classes  of  tlie  Koreans — and 
all  the  Foreign  Representatives  in  explicit  des¬ 
patches — were  demanding  that  the  occurrences  of 
the  8lh  should  be  investigated  and  the  murderers 
of  the  Queen  brought  to  trial,  nothing  was  done, 
but  the  fiction  was  still  kept  up  that  she  had 
escaped  and  was  in  hiding.  The  position  became 
so  strained  that,  even  to  the  Cabinet,  it  was  mani¬ 
fest  that  something  must  be  done,  and  according¬ 
ly,  on  the  26th  of  November.  1895,  the  Foreign 
Representatives  and  many  other  foreigners  and 
others  were  asked  to  go  to  the  Palace,  and  it  was 
announced  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  that 
Cho  Htti  Yen,  Minister  of  War,  and  Kivan,  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Police,  weie  dismissed;  that  the  so-called 
edict  degrading  Her  Majesty  was  set  aside  and 
treated  as  void  from  the  beginning  ;  that  the  facts 
connected  with  the  attack  on  the  Palace  were  to 
be  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
all  guilty  persons  arrested,  tried,  and  punished. 
At  the  same  lime  the  death  of  Her  Majesty  was 
formally  announced. 

It  was  supposed  by  some  that  these  measures 
would  allay  the  popular  discontent,  but  before 
daybreak  on  (he  morning  of  28th  November,  a 
number  of  Koreans,  disappointed  that  nothing 
moie  was  done  and  incensed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  obnoxious  members  of  the  Cabinet  still  remain¬ 
ing  in  contiol  of  affairs  and  in  virtual  possession 
of  the  King’s  person,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
Palace,  claiming  that  they  were  loyal  to  His 
Majesty  and  intended  to  rescue  and  restore  him 
to  his  hereditary  power.  The  attempt  was  ill 
managed  and  proved  abortive.  While  many 
persons  went  to  the  gates  and  round  the  walls 
with  much  noise,  none  got  into  the  Palace  grounds 
proper,  but  a  few  did  penetrate  to  the  Quagga 
(Examination)  grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  Palace, 
but  were  easily  dispersed  and  several  of  them 
captured.  No  one  was  injured,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  no  foreigner,  Japanese,  or  West¬ 
erner,  was  engaged  in  the  affair  which,  compared 
with  that  of  8lh  October,  was  quite  insignificant 
and  trivial. 

The  Cabinet,  however,  pretended  to  regard 
the  matter  as  very  serious,  and  subsequently  a 
number  of  persons  were  ai  rested.  At  the  same 
time  three  other  persons  were  arrested  for  alleg¬ 
ed  connection  with  the  murder  of  Her  Majesty. 
It  is  certain  that  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Cabinet  and  especially  on  that 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  investigate  fully 
the  offence  of  October  8th  or  to  detect  and 
punish  the  real  offenders.  But  something  had  to 
be  done,  the  more  because  it  was  the  intention  to 
punish  a  number  for  the  second  attack,  which  had 
been  directed  against  the  Cabinet  itself.  All  the 
three  who  were  anested  for  the  Queen’s  murder 
were  executed,  but  it  is  certain  that  two  were 
innocent. 

One  of  the  three,  Pak  Sen  by  name,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy,  and  was  already  in  prison 
charged  with  a  minor  offence,  at  the  lime  of  his 
arrest  on  the  more  serious  charge.  Ii  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  high  official  of  the  Law  Department 


went  to  the  prison  and  asked  to  see  the  prisoners. 
After  inspecting  them,  he  picked  out  and  called 
attention  to  Pak  Sen.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  that 
official,  who  since  February  nth  has  been  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  went  to  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
some  poor  fellow  on  whom  the  crime  could  be 
fastened.  The  fiction  that  the  deed  had  been 
committed  by  Koreans  disguised  as  Japanese  was 
still  to  be  kept  up,  and  Pak  Sen  answered  this 
purpose  because,  being  a  Fusan  man,  lie  had 
associated  much  with  Japanese  and  spoke  their 
language,  had  cut  off  his  lop-knot  and  generally 
dressed  in  Japanese  or  western  clothes.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  drunken,  irresponsible  character, 
without  friends.  The  evidence  upon  which  lie  was 
convicted  is  before  us,  and  consists  entirely  of  a 
statement  made  by  a  woman  who  said  that  some¬ 
time  in  November  last,  being  anxious  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  some  money  due  her  fiom  a 
Korean,  she  was  advised  to  gel  the  assistance  of 
some  one  who  had  influence  with  the  Japanese. 
Pak  Sen  was  brought  to  her.  He  told  hei  that  at 
any  lime  he  could  get  fifty  Japanese  soldiers  and 
fifty  Japanese  policemen  to  help  him  to  collect 
debts.  In  point  of  fact  he  did  gel  some  of  the 
money,  but  of  course  without  the  help  of  soldiers 
or  police.  When  the  money,  amounting  to  about 
60,000  cash  was  collected,  he  demanded  and 
received  half  of  it,  and  afterwards,  while  drunk, 
went  to  the  woman’s  house  to  gel  the  balance 
and  other  receipts  of  money  from  her,  and  for 
this  purpose  threatened  her  with  a  sword,  told 
her,  as  she  said,  that  he  was  a  great  man,  had 
killed  many  people  and  women  a  hundred  limes 
higher  than  she,  and  would  kill  her  unless  she 
gave  him  the  money.  He  further  told  her  that  on 
the  night  of  71I1  October,  he  had  gone  down  to  the 
residence  of  (lie  Tai  Won-kun  [near  Yong-san, 
some  three  miles  from  Soul]  and  there  advised 
the  1  ai  W6ii-kun  as  16  the  state  of  the  nation  and 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  next  morning  he 
went  to  the  Palace  gate,  cut  down  and  killed 
General  Hong  with  a  swotd  [General  Hong,  in 
in  point  of  fact,  was  shot]  and  had  then  gone  into 
the  Palace,  seized  the  Queen,  killed  her  and 
burned  the  body.  It  is  possible  that  in  his  drunken 
efforts  to  make  this  Korean  woman  give  him 
some  money  he  may  have  told  her  this  improb¬ 
able  tale.  But  no  officer  of  law  could  possibly 
have  believed  it,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Depai  1- 
ment  of  Justice  did  not  do  so.  Pak  Sen  denied 
the  whole  story,  and  said  that  on  the  night  of  the 
7 lh  he  was  drunk  and  had  slept  at  a  house  a  long 
distance  from  the  Palace,  was  there  the  next 
morning  when  the  people  were  awakened  by  the 
filing  at  the  Palace  and  had  stayed  at  that  house 
until  late  in  the  day.  He  named  the  people  of  the 
house  and  demanded  that  they  be  sent  for,  which 
was  done,  and  they  fully  confirmed  his  story  in 
every  particular  and  showed  conclusively  that  he 
could  not  have  been  at  the  Palace.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  collusion  between 
him  and  them,  because  he  had  no  means  of  com¬ 
municating  with  them  before  they  wei  e  question¬ 
ed.  When  his  innocence  of  that  crime  had  been 
so  completely  established,  the  Minister  of  Law, 
Chang,  although  told  by  llie  nial  judge  that  lie  was 
innocent,  ordered  that  he  be  tortured  until  he  con¬ 
fessed  his  guilt  ;  and  the  trial  judge  stales  that  if 
he  had  in  fact  carried  out  fully  the  order  of 
Chang,  the  man  would  have  died  under  (lie 
torture.  As  it  was,  Pak  Sen  was  twice  subject¬ 
ed  to  horrible  torture  but  all  the  lime  asserted  his 
innocence  and  no  confession  of  guilt  could  he 
extoi  led  from  him.  Nevertheless,  Chang  rendered 
a  judgment,  declaiing  that  the  prisoner  killed 
General  Hong  and  then,  going  into  the  Palace, 
murdered  the  Queen  and  burned  her  body. 

The  case  of  Yun  Suit  Wu  was,  if  possible,  even 
more  1  emai kable.  There  was  no  evidence  taken 
by  the  Court  except  his  own  statement,  and  that 
conclusively  showed  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of 
any  wrong-doing.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Kunrentai ,  and  long  before  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  llie -Silt  was  ordered  by  his  Colonel  to  march 
his  soldiers  from  their  banacks  to  a  place  some 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  Palace,  the  explanation 
being  given  him  that  they  intended  to  have  a 
night-drill  as  had  been  done  before.  He  obeyed 
the  orders,  and  a  Japanese  military  instructor  ac¬ 
companied  the  troops.  Afterwards,  the  gates 
being  then  open,  one  of  the  Colonels  (since  fled) 
ordeied  him  to  take  his  troops  through  tlie  Quagga 
ground  into  the  Palace  grounds,  which  lie  did, 
and  they  ai  rived  after  the  disturbance  was  over. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  station  guards  at  several 
gates  within  the  Palace  gi  ounds,  and  on  going  his 
rounds  for  that  purpose  saw  a  body  being  burned 
and  on  inquiry  was  told  that  it  was  the  body  of  a 
waiting-maid.  Late  the  next  day  lie  told  his 
Colonel,  Woo  Pom  Sun,  that  a  body  had  been 
burned  close  to  where  His  Majesty  was  slaying 
and  that  it  was  bad  to  have  the  remains  so  close  to 
him.  His  Colonel  ordered  him  to  clean  up  the 
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place,  and  it  lie  found  any  bones  unconsuined  to 
throw  them  into  the  artificial  lake  near  by.  This 
Colonel,  it  is  now  known,  was  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  and  has  fled.  Yun  Suk  YVu  went  to  the  place 
and  found  some  bones,  but  instead  of  throwing 
them  into  the  lake,  as  ordered  by  his  Colonel,  he 
reverently  wrapped  them  up  and  buried  them  at 
a  distant  spot  in  the  Palace.  He  said  at  the  trial 
that  he  had  heard  on  that  day  that  Her  Majesty 
was  missing,  but  that  all  he  knew  was  that  these 
were  the  bones  of  some  lady  connected  with  lire 
Palace  and  that  he  did  not  like  to  cast  them  away. 
Upon  this  evidence,  Chang,  the  Minister  of  Law, 
condemned  him  and  he  was  executed.  Chang’s 
judgment  concludes  as  follows 

There  is  much  that  excites  suspicion  in  his  con¬ 
duct.  Moreover,  it  was  an  act  of  great  impudence 
and  impropriety  on  his  part  to  have  dared  to  move 
the  sacred  corpse  which  he  knew  to  be  whose  it  was. 

From  the  evidence  before  us,  it  may  be  fairly 
infei  red  that  this  prisoner  was  condemned  to 
death  not  for  distuibing  the  hones  but  because  lie 
devoutly  buried  instead  of  throwing  them  into  the 
lake  as  or 'dered  by  his  traitorous  Colonel.  The 
questions  put  to  him  indicate  that  he  was  under 
suspicion  of  having  preseived  the  bones  with  the 
object  of  showing  them  to  western  foreigners 
and  thus  furnishing  evidence  of  the  lion  ible  crime 
that  had  been  committed.  While  there  were  mili¬ 
tary  officers  whom  the  Cabinet  knew  to  be  traitors 
and  in  complicity  with  the  events  of  the  8th  (who 
were  not  arrested),  this  man  was  cleaily  innocent. 

The  third  person  convicted,  Yi  J11  Hoi,  was 
formerly  a  Vice-President  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  From  evidence  we  have  ourselves  taken, 
we  believe  that  hejjwas  leafly  guilty  of  complicity 
in  the  affairs  of  the  8lb,  but  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Court  which  condemned  him  certainly  does 
not  establish  his  guilt,  and  there  was  nothing  be¬ 
fore  that  Court  which  justified  his  condemnation. 
That  Court  took  no  evidence  except  the  statement 
of  the  prisoner,  and  according  to  his  account  he 
went  into  the  Palace  from  purely  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives  and  while  there  performed  several  meritori¬ 
ous  acts.  But  he  intimated  that  tire  Cabinet 
people  know  all  about  the  affair,  and  by  name 
mentions  Chung  Pyung  Ha. 

It  is  believed  that  Yi  was  elected  by  the  Cabinet 
for  condemnation  not  because  he  was  guilty,  for 
there  were  others  even  more  deeply  involved  than 
he,  but  (1)  because,  although  he  had  been  a  Vice- 
Minister,  the  relations  with  him  had  become  very 
hostile  and  they  were  bitter  enemies,  and  they  also 
feared  that  he  might  be  induced  to  expose  the 
whole  plot;  (2)  because  realizing  that  the  other 
two  persons,  Pale  and  Yun,  were  of  little  or  no 
importance,  the  one  being  an  irresponsible  vaga¬ 
bond  and  the  other  a  mere  Lieutenant  in  the  army, 
they  1  ecognised  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  and  in  order  to  shield  the  higher 
officials,  to  convict  and  execute  some  one  of  rank 
and  reputation. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  only  three  persons  were 
arrested  lor  complicity  in  the  attack  on  the  Palace 
and  the  murder  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  8lh  of 
October,  thirty-three  persons  were  arrested  for  the 
trivial  affair  of  28th  November,  which,  however, 
was  directed  against  the  Cabinet  itself.  The  trials 
in  both  cases  proceeded  simultaneously  and  were 
concluded  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  Of  those 
arrested  for  the  later  affair,  two  weie  sentenced 
to  death,  four  to  exile  for  life,  and  four  to  three 
years’  imprisonment,  and  of  these  ten  all  but  three 
were  subjected  to  tortuie  during  the  trials. 

Among  the  convicted  was  Yi  Chai  Sun,  a  cousin 
and  faithful  adherent  of  the  King,  a  man  in  whom 
His  Majesty  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
who  since  1 1  ill  February  has  been  Minister  of  the 
Royal  Household.  The  evidence  upon  which  he 
was  convicted  shows  that  eaily  in  November  a 
Korean  named  Itn  called  upon  him  and  showed 
him  two  edicts  purporting  to  come  from  the  King. 
Prince  Yi  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  papers  and 
showed  them  to  His  Majesty,  who  at  once  pro¬ 
nounced  them  false  and  directed  him  to  burn  them. 
This  he  did  and  thereafter  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Im.  The  judgment  tendeiedby 
Chang,  Minister  of  Justice,  finds  that  Prince  Yi 
was  guilty  "because  he  kept  a  secret  which  he 
should  at  once  have  divulged  to  the  proper  au~ 
thoriteis,"  (!)  and  sentenced  him  on  that  ground 
to  lluee  years’  imprisonment.  In  other  words, 
this  faithful  confiJant  and  near  relation  of  His 
Majesty  was  sentenced  to  three  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  because  he  had  consulted  with  His  Majesty, 
had  shown  him  the  papeis,  had  obeyed  his  orders 
in  burning  them  but  had  not  taken  them  to  the 
Cabinet, 

The  proof  before  us  shows  that  all  the  evidence 
and  proceedings  in  all  lire  above-mentioned  cases 
were,  from  time  to  time,  submitted  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  they  had  full 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  done  before  the 
final  judgments  were  rendered. 


During  December,  January,  and  the  early  part 
of  February,  several  far-teaching  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Cabinet,  among  them  the  issuance  of 
an  edict  ordering  the  people  to  cut  off  their  top- 
knots.  This  proved  most  unpopular.  The  whole 
country  was  violently  agitated,  and  in  many  places 
rebellions  broke  out.  All  this  time  His  Majesty 
had  no  power  to  control  affairs.  His  Palace  guard 
was  under  command  of  Yi  Chin  Ho  [denounced 
in  the  Proclamation  of  nth  Feb.],  a  man  entirely 
subservient  to  the  Cabinet  and  ready  at  any 
lime  to  do  their  bidding  ;  those  who  possessed  his 
confidence,  and  others  supposed  to  be  in  his  in¬ 
terest,  had  been,  like  Prince  Yi.  expelled  from  the 
Palace  grounds,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  per¬ 
sons  who  were  not  only  the  tools  of  his  enemies 
the  Cabinet,  but  some  of  them  directly  concerned 
i"  the  assassination  of  his  royal  Consort.  Among 
these  latter  was  Chung  Pyung  Ha,  who  had  not 
only,  as  stated  above,  traitorously  prevented  Her 
Majesty  from  escaping,  but  was  also  very  active 
in  the  matter  of  the  edict  which  degraded  her  to 
the  lowest  class.  This  man,  on  December  30th, 
was  appointed  a  full  Minister  of  the  Cabinet, 
Clio,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  office  under 
circumstances  which  are  also  nanated  above,  was 
on  Januaiy  301I1  reinstated  Minister  of  War,  and 
thus  pul  in  command  of  all  the  troops  and  it  was 
understood  that  Kwan,  the  dismissed  Minister  of 
Police,  then  absent  in  Japan,  would  be  reappointed 
Minister  of  Police. 

The  Hiroshima  judgment  in  Japan,  acquitting 
the  Japanese  whom  the  judgment  itself  showed 
weie  guilty  of  connection  with  the  conspiracy  of 
October  8th,  had  been  rendered  and  published, 
and  it  was  openly  staled  that  one  or  more  of  these 
Japanese  would  be  brought  back  to  Korea  and 
given  important  advisory  positions  in  the  Korean 
Government. 

The  people  were  rising  in  insurrection  on  all 
sides;  had  killed  officials  in  several  places  and 
weie  threatening  to  march  upon  the  Capital.  Un- 
oer  these  ciicumslances  His  Majesty,  finding  the 
situation  intolerable  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
nation,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  a  plot 
was  then  on  foot  which  threatened  his  personal 
safety  as  well  as  that  of  the  Crown  Prince,  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  decisive  steps,  and  on  February  nth 
left  the  Palace  and  went  to  the  Russian  Legation. 

His  Majesty  confided  his  intention  to  no  official 
in  the  Palace  nor  to  any  one  connuected  with  the 
Cabinet,  and  although  closely  watched,  managed, 
early  in  the  morning,  to  go  out  through  the  East 
Gale  of  the  Palace  in  a  closed  chair  such  as  is  used 
by  the  Palace  women.  The  Crown  Prince  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  a  similar  chair.  It  had  been  custo¬ 
mary  lor  ladies  of  the  Court  and  the  women  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Palace  to  pass  in  and  out  of  this 
gate  in  such  chairs,  and  the  guai  ds,  supposing  that 
they  contained  women,  permitted  them  to  pass 
without  question. 

His  Majesty  and  the  Crown  Piince  had  no 
escort,  and  the  people  in  the  Palace,  supposing 
that  they  were  asleep,  did  not  discover  for  some 
lime  that  they  had  left.  They  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  Russian  Legation,  wlieie  they  arrived  about 
twenty  minutes  past  seven,  and  at  once  summon¬ 
ed  a  number  of  Koreans  whom  His  Majesty  knew 
to  be  faithful  to  himself,  and  issued  edicts  dismis¬ 
sing  most  of  the  members  of  the  old  Cabinet,  ap¬ 
pointing  others  in  their  place,  and  denouncing  six 
persons,  viz.,  Clio  Hui  Yen,  Minister  of  War; 
Woo  Pom  Sun,  Yi  Tu  Hwang  and  Yi  Pom  Nai, 
Colonels  in  the  army  and  connected  with  the 
attack  on  the  Palace  of  October  8lh  ;  Kwan  Yong 
Chin,  the  ex-Minister  of  Police;  and  Yi  Chin  Ho, 
who,  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  Edicts,  had  been  in 
command  of  the  Palace  guards.  Three  of  these 
persons,  Woo  Pum  Sun,  Yi  Tu  H  wang,  and  Kwan 
Yong  Chin,  were  at  the  lime  absent  from  S611I 
and  supposed  to  be  in  Japan.  Clio,  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  the  two  others  immediately  fled.  All 
the  soldiers  and  all  the  police  with  their  officers 
rallied  to  the  support  of  His  Majesty  as  soon  as 
they  learned  what  had  been  done.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  old  Cabinet,  Kim  Hong  Chip,  and 
the  Minislei  for  Agriculture,  Chung  Pyung  Ha, 
although  not  denounced  in  any  pi oclamation,  were 
arrested  by  the  police,  and  in  the  tumult  and  ex¬ 
citement  weie  killed  and  their  bodies  exposed 
upon  the  street,  where  they  were  stoned  and  other¬ 
wise  maltreated  by  the  infuriated  populace.  No 
one  else  was  arrested  or  killed  on  that  day  except 
a  young  Japanese  who  had  gone  with  others  to 
view  the  dead  bodies,  got  into  an  altercation  and 
was  stoned,  dying  shot  tly  afterwards.  In  the  city, 
order  and  quiet  was  almost  immediately  restored 

As  to  the  part  taken  by  Koieans  other  than 
those  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  occunences  of 
Oclobei  Sth,  I  have  to  report.  That  w[ieielhe 
plot  originated  and  by  whom  it  was  cairied  out 
appeais  from  the  Hiroshima  judgment  given 
above.  If  any  suggestion  or  suspicion  of  sucli  a 
plot,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  death  of  Her  Ma¬ 


jesty  and  such  radical  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  had  got  abioad,  it  would  have  been  easily 
frustrated,  and  therefore  few  persons  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  secret  and  brought  into  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  appears  that  none  of  the  Korean  com¬ 
mon  soldiers  and  but  few  of  their  officers  had  any 
idea  of  what  was  intended  or  what  use  was  to  be 
made  of  them.  Woo  Pom  Sun  and  Yi  Tu  Hwang, 
who  were  Colonels  and  in  immediate  command  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  were  among  the  few 
involved,  and  they  gave  orders  long  before  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  the  8lh  for  the  soldiers  to  be 
called  out  for  night  drill  ;  and  under  such  orders, 
which  had  been  given  on  one  or  two  previous  oc¬ 
casions,  the  soldiers  were  marched  to  various 
points — in  some  instances  accompanied  by  their 
Japanese  military  instructors.  Some  of  them  were 
marched  into  the  Palace  through  the  front  gale, 
behind  the  advance  guard  of  the  Japanese  troops, 
and  others  were  afterwards  maiched  in  through 
other  gales  and  placed  on  duty  ostensibly,  and  so 
far  as  they  knew,  to  protect  the  Palace.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  them  engaged  in  any 
fighting  or  committed  any  outrages.  It  is  true 
that  a  veiy  small  detachment  were  marched  into 
the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  building  in  which 
the  outrages  were  committed,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  Japanese  soldiers  were  mixed  with  them,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  were  taken  theie  in  order 
that  it  might  be  stated  that  Korean  soldiers  were 
present.  The  story,  afterwards  so  industriously 
circulate.!,  that  they  went  to  the  Palace  to  venti¬ 
late  tlieii  grievances  before  His  Majesty  and  that 
many  of  them  disguised  themselves  as  Japanese, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  Koreans, 
like  the  Japanese  subalterns  and  their  soldiers, 
were  under  strict  discipline,  and  in  marching  with 
the  Japanese  into  the  Palace,  like  them,  simply 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  superior  officers- 

It  appears  that  theie  were  Korean  civilians, 
some  of  them  high  officials,  connected  with  the 
conspiracy.  Unfortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice, 
many  of  these  have  fled  and  are  now  supposed  to 
be  in  a  foreign  country.  We  are  making  a  full 
investigation  of  all  their  cases,  and  shall  report 
further  to  your  Excellency. 

In  the  foregoing  report  we  have  not  undertaken 
to  state  all  the  outrages  committed  in  the  Palace. 
And  of  the  Japanese,  dressed  in  plain  clothes  and 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  who  were  directly 
engaged  in  the  affair,  there  were  many  who  pro¬ 
bably  are  not  ordinarily  classed  as  soshi,  some  of 
them  being  Japanese  advisers  to  the  Korean  Go¬ 
vernment  and  in  its  pay,  and  others  Japanese 
policemen  connected  with  the  Japanese  Legation. 
These,  together  with  the  soshi,  and  exclusive  of 
the  Japanese  soldiers,  who  went  into  the  Palace, 
numbered  about  sixty  persons. 

Seal  of  Court.  Ko  Teung  Chai  Pan-So. 

Supreme  Court. 


A  SINGULAR  CASE  OF  FRAUD. 


On  Thursday  morning  in  the  Yokohama  Cliilio 
Saibansho,  Alexandro  Spiros,  a  Greek,  who  keeps 
a  grog-shop  at  No.  1 5 1 ,  Yokohama,  was  charged 
with  having  defrauded  Alexander  Pariakoff,  a 
marine  serving  on  board  the  Russian  man-of-war 
Koreetz,  of  270  yen.  A  Japanese  advocate  was 
deputed  by  the  Court  to  defend  the  accused,  while 
the  Public  Procurator  led  for  the  prosecution. 

In  his  opening  remaiks,  the  Public  Pro¬ 
curator  slated  that  the  case  was  very  peculiar, 
the  incidents  being  of  a  rather  unusual  character. 
The  accused  was  charged  with  defrauding  a 
Russian  marine,  who  had  deseiled  from  the 
Koreetz,  of  the  sum  of  yen  270,  which  money  the 
marine  had  himself  stolen  from  the  man-of-war. 
This  marine,  the  nominal  complainant  in  the 
case,  had  decamped  with  the  stolen  money 
to  Yokohama.  Here  he  met  the  accused  and 
related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  deser¬ 
tion.  The  accused  then  advised  the  marine  to 
entrust  him  with  the  money,  while  he  effected  an 
escape  to  Kobe.  Upon  the  marine’s  arrival  in 
that  port,  he  promised  to  remit  him  $170,  which 
he  would  draw  from  a  certain  bank  there,  while 
the  remaining  $100  would  be  sent  down  to  Kobe 
by  the  Tacoma.  To  this  the  Russian  agreed,  but 
the  Greek  failed  to  carry  out  his  piomises.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  marine  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
gaol  at  Yokohama.  While  in  gaol  he  confessed 
to  the  theft  of  the  money,  and  further  stated  that 
he  had  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  accused  for  safe 
keeping.  The  Greek  when  asked  to  restore  the 
money  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 

Evidence  was  then  led  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
secution,  and  at  the  close  the  Public  Procurator 
urged  that  the  accused’s  guilt  having  been  clearly 
proved  he  should  be  sentenced  to  one  year’s  major 
confinement,  fined  10  yen,  and  be  subject  to  police 
supervision  for  six  months. 
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The  Accused’s  advocate,  in  reply,  urged  that  the 
Greek  was  not  guilty.  The  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  baud  was  very  flimsy,  and  the  whole 
prosecution  by  its  weakness  demonstinted  the  un¬ 
soundness  of  the  charge.  The  Greek,  he  decla.ed, 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  Russian,  and  be¬ 
sides  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  marine. 
Considering  that  the  men  could  not  communicate 
their  ideas  in  a  language  common  to  both,  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  could  enter  into  any 
secret  understanding  with  one  another.  The  chai  ge 
was  admittedly  based  on  an  alleged  confession  of 
the  Russian’s  while  in  prison,  but  considering  the 
bad  character  and  disposition  of  the  marine,  such 
a  confession  was  of  little  worth.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  considered  as  a  falsehood  invented  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  assist  the  Russian  in  getting 
through  a  bad  scrape. 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  it  being  announced 
that  judgment  would  be  given  to-day. 

ANTI-FOREIGN  feeling  at 
CANTON. 


people  against  foreigners,  whom  they  readily 
ake  the  scape-goal  of  their  anger,  and  pioves 
that  bitterness  against  them  still  exists,  though  for 
some  time  it  has  been  comparatively  quiescent. 


LATEST  TELEGRAMS. 


(Reutbr’s  "Javan  Mail”  Special  Sbrvicb.) 

London,  April  7. 

A  despatch  to  The  Times  states  that  the 
Matabele  have  massacred  altogether  two  hun¬ 
dred  whites. 

The  United  Stales  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  large  majority,  has  approved  the  report  of 
the  mixed  committee  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  urging  the  recognition 
of  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  belligerents. 


de  la  Hahana  a  proclamation  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  come  to  Cuba  to  stop  the  war  ;  that 
he  knows  the  loyalty  that  animates  all  true 
Spaniards  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  that  he 
knows  they  will  make  any  and  every  sacrifice 
for  "  La  Patria  ;  ”  that  he  will  recognise  such 
patriotism  as  it  deserves  and  on  the  other  hand 
will  severely  punish  all  who  rebel  against  the 
Government.  He  concludes  by  exhorting  the 
people  to  be  more  reasonable  and  lake  heed 
while  yet  there  is  time,  for  there  is  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  home  Government  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  the  bitter  end. 


A  correspondent  of  the  China  Mail,  writing  from 
Canton,  under  date  March  30,  says  s— ‘ There  is 
just  now  a  very  strong  anti-foreign  and  anti-man- 
daiin  feeling  in  the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  the 
boating  population  of  Canton.  It  is  difficult  to  gel 
at  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  one  has  to  rely  for 
the  most  pait  on  rumours.  But  in  this  instance 
these  rumours  are  apparently  well-founded.  I  hat 
unsigned  placards  were  posted  up  in  some  parts 
of  the  City  on  Saturday  night,  urging  those  who 
are  able  to  attack  Shameen,  and  cut  off  as  many 
foreigners’  heads  as  possible— rather  devils  beads’ 

_ for  each  of  which  the  reward  of  §100  would  be 

paid,  shows  that  such  angry  feeling  exists.  Ihe 
ebullition  of  animosity  towards  foreigners  appears 
to  be  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  clearing 
of  the  Canal.  Other  reasons  are  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  Moreover,  the  small  boats  are  not  directly 
interested.  Those  concerned  aie  the  large  passage 
and  house-boats  which  run  regularly  from  Canton 
to  the  neighbouring  country  towns.  It  is  line  that 
for  months  past,  many  of  these  clumsy  boats  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  Canal,  and 
therein, on  the  Sha  Ki,  discharging  their  passengers 
and  cargo.  It  may  be  that  those  who  formerly 
came  into  the  Canal  in  large  numbers,  being  now 
prohibited,  have  caused  a  crush  at  their  old  land¬ 
ing  place.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  authorities  have 
decided  to  prohibit  all  passage  boats  the  use  of 
their  old  stage  and  have  notified  them  to  this 
effect  and  have  assigned  them  other  spots  further 
down  the  liver. 

This  interference  with  old  privileges  the  boatmen 
naturally  object  to,  and  will,  they  assert,  resent 
and  thwait.  Those  concerned  believe  that  the 
Customs  Authorities,  both  foreign  and  native,  are 
the  prime  movers  of  this — to  them — monstious 
invasion  of  their  rights,  and  with  characteristic  sus¬ 
picion  of  and  animosity  towards  foreigners,  charge 
the  foreigners  with  all  the  blame,  and  direct  against 
them  no  small  share  of  their  rage. 

The  people  say,  and  probably  with  some  reason, 
that  any  landing  place  further  down  the  river  will 
greatly  niter  fere  with  their  business.  The  west  is 
the  centre  of  all  commercial  activity  in  Canton  at 
present,  and  the  farther  the  boats  ar  e  sent  away 
from  this  centre  the  more  inconvenient  it  will  be  for 
all  concer ned.  Passengers  will  object  to  the  trouble 
of  extra  travel;  shopkeepers  will  object  to  the 
extra  expense  of  conveying  to  and  fio  baggage 
and  cargo.  Moreover,  the  boatmen,  judging  no 
doubt  from  a  wide  experience,  assert  that  the 
whole  move  is  only  a  ruse  on  the  pait  of  the  man¬ 
darins  to  impose  additional  taxes  on  a  business 
already  taxed  heavily  enough.  At  any  rate,  thus 
they  speak,  and  hence  discontent  and  bitterness. 

The  ‘'proclamation”  to  the  people,  which  was 
unsigned,  composed  apparently,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  composition,  by  one  of  their  number,  1  eads 
as  follows  : — 

“Just  now  the  barbarians  are  turbulent,  and, 
the  mandarins  joining  them,  are  provoking  the 
populace  to  levoll  and  disorder.  On  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  the  present  month,  all  the  passage  and 
other  boats  will  be  prohibited  from  anchoring  at 
their  usual  anchorage.  This  will  involve  those 
concerned  in  great  distress,  and  make  it  difficult 
to  the  last  degree  to  carry  on  the  usual  business. 
We,  the  people,  have  decided,  therefore,  that  on 
the  25th  of  the  month,  all  of  us  who  are  able- 
bodied  men  will  unite  and  attack  the  Shameen, 
and  behead  the  devils,  and  a  reward  of  §100  is 
offeied  for  each  head." 

The  Chinese  of  the  above  was  transcribed  to 
me  from  memory,  but  may  be  accepted  as  fairly 
accurate.  Of  course  this  movement  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  as  far  as  the  Shameen  is 
concerned,  but  will  probably  issue  in  a  big  strike. 
The  placard,  however,  shows  the  animus  of  the 


(Reuter’s  Service  of  Telegrams  supplied  to  the  “Japan 

Herald.’'  the  “  Japan  Gafctte,”  on. i  other  Subscribers 
in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama.) 

London,  April  2nd. 

The  New  Chinese  loan  has  been  fully  cover¬ 
ed  both  in  London  and  Berlin. 

London,  April  3rd. 

After  an  excited  debate  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber  of  Deputies  yesterday,  on  the  Egyptian 
question,  a  vole  of  confidence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six 
votes. 

The  Chartered  Company  are  raising  a  force 
of  five  hundred  men  at  Mafeking  (Bechuana- 
land)  to  succour  the  defenders  of  Buluwayo. 

London,  April  4. 

The  French  Senate  has  adopted  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  in  its  foreign 
policy  and  has  also  deferred  voting  the  Mada 
gascar  credit.  The  Cabinet,  however,  has  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  office. 

Ihe  Times  states  that  the  despatch  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  President  Kruger,  is  friendly  but 
firm,  and  insists  on  the  redress  of  the  Uitlanders' 
grievances,  affirming  Great  Britain’s  right  to 
interfere. 

London,  April  6. 

Commercial  and  Consular  treaties  between 
Germany  and  Japan  have  been  signed  in  Berlin. 
By  the  terms  of  the  new  treaties  extra-territori¬ 
ality  is  not  wholly  abolished,  and  German 
imports  obtain  numerous  reductions  of  the  tariff. 

The  Italian  garrison  at  ICassala  has  repelled 
an  attack  of  5,000  Dervishes,  the  loss  to  the 
Italians  being  inconsiderable. 


(From  the  "Daily  Press.”) 

Takow,  March  31,  3.10  p.m. 

Wholesale  arrests  of  foreign  compradores  in 
the  camphor  districts  are  being  made.  Hongs 
are  being  closed,  the  contents  confiscated,  and 
the  books  seized  by  the  Japanese  authorities, 
Great  excitement  prevails. 


(From  Tonkin  Exchange*.) 

Paris,  March  21. 

The  Russian  press  disapprove  of  the  Don- 
gola  Expedition,  which,  it  is  said,  is  only  a 
pretext  of  Great  Britain  for  the  perpetual  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Egypt. 

Paris,  March  23. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
has  occupied  Akashe  without  resistance. 

Paris,  March  22. 

The  Italian  Chamber  has  voted  the  credits 
of  140,000,000  lire  for  the  Abyssinia  campaign 
by  214  votes  to  57. 

Paris,  March  23. 

Emperor  Menelik  has  demanded  250,000,000 
lire  from  Italy.  In  view  of  this  demand  the 
conclusion  of  peace  is  less  probable. 

Paris,  March  25. 

In  the  Lebaudy  blackmailing  case,  Ulrich  de 
Civry  and  de  Cesti  have  been  sentenced  to 
three  months’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500 
francs.  Joseph  de  Civry,  Saint-Cfere  Chiorisolo 
Carle  des  Perriferes,  and  Labruybre  were  ac¬ 
quitted. 

(From  the  ‘ 


‘  Diario  db  Manila*") 

Madrid,  March  21. 
General  Weyler  has  published  in  the  Gaceta 


(From  thb  Japanese  Papkrb.) 

Nagasaki,  April  7. 

The  U.S.  cruiser  Machias  has  arrived  here. 

Hakodate,  April  7. 

Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Bonar,  the  newly  appointed 
British  Consul,  has  reached  here. 

Sakata,  April  7. 

A  strong  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  here  at 
9.50  a. m.  to-day,  and  the  inhabitants  left  their 
dwellings  in  fright. 

Soul,  April  4. 

In  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  Treasury 
some  Ministers  have  proposed  to  impose  new 
taxes,  but  the  proposition  has  been  thrown  out, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  allow  Local  Governors 
to  accept  bribes,  a  portion  of  which  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Central  Government. 

Mr.  Komura,  Japanese  Minister  Resident, 
has  called  on  the  Minister  of  Forereign  Affairs. 

The  newly  appointed  Korean  Minister  to 
Japan  left  for  his  mission  to-day. 

Fusan,  April  7. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  between  Soul  and  Ninsen  will,  it  is  said, 
be  given  to  Mr.  Norris,  an  American  resident 
of  Yokohama,  and  the  work  will  shortly  be 
started.  The  agreement,  it  is  said,  permits  of 
the  Peninsular  Government  acquiring  the  rail¬ 
way  after  fifteen  years. 

A  telegram  from  An-po  states  that  telegraphic 
communication  having  been  interrupted,  seven 
scouts  were  dispatched  to  Cho-ryong  on  the 
4th  inst.  The  pat  ty  met  the  rebels  at  10.30  a. m., 
and  drove  them  back,  the  Japanese  reaching 
Cho-ryong  and  Kosari  at  3  p.m.  without  any 
loss.  The  number  of  casualties  among  the 
enemy  is  uncertain.  Two  Japanese  postmen 
were  attacked  by  insurgents  at  Cho-ryong,  but 
were  rescued  by  the  Japanese  scouts. 

Nagano,  April  8. 

A  heavy  rain  fell  at  Naoyetsu  last  night,  and 
much  damage  was  done  there.  Railway  com¬ 
munication  between  Naoyetsu  and  Takata  was 
interrupted  in  consequence. 

Yokkaichi,  April  8. 

The  Kansai  Railway  was  slightly  damaged 
by  last  night's  severe  rain,  but  was  soon  repair¬ 
ed,  and  communication  was  not  interrupted. 

Toyama,  April  8. 

Owing  to  the  persistent  rains  of  the  past  few 
days  the  Shintsu  river  overflowed  ;  the  embank¬ 
ments  of  the  Joganji-gawa  were  broken. 

Niigata,  April  8. 

The  Shinano-gawa  overflowed  yesterday,  and 
houses  along  its  banks  were  inundated. 

Gifu,  April  8. 

Heavy  rains  have  prevailed  for  the  past  two 
days,  and  the  river  is  greatly  swollen.  Two 
bridges  have  been  washed  away. 

Fusan,  April  9. 

The  new  Korean  Minister  to  Japan  arrived 
here  to-day  by  the  Higo  Marti ,  and  at  once 
left  for  Japan. 

Nemuro,  April  9. 

The  ice-floes  have  drifted  sufficiently  clear  of 
the  land  to  allow  the  1st  Marti  to  reach  here 
to-day.  She  brought  4,000  koku  of  rice,  and 
residents  gladly  welcomed  her, 

Aomori,  April  9. 

A  down-train  from  Tokyo  was  derailed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nobechi  Station  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  the  locomotive  was  damaged. 
Communication  has  since  been  interrupted. 

Shizuoka,  April  9. 

The  lettmi  has  arrived  at  Shimizu. 

Nagasaki,  April  9. 

The  French  flagship  Bayard  arrived  here 
from  Shanghai  to-day. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 
on  Matters  connbctbd  with  the  Events  ot 
October  8th,  1895,  and  the  Death  or  the 
Ouben. 


His  Excellency  Yi  Pom  Chin,  Minister  of  Law. 

Your  Excellency. — Having  been  ordered  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  report  lespecling  die  attack  on  the 
Palace  and  the  murder  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  others  on  the  8th  day  of  October  last,  as  well 
as  into  the  affaiis  connected  therewith,  I  beg  to 
say,  that  we  have  examined  many  witnesses  and 
papeis  and  have  also  paitially  liied  a  number  of 
Koreans  who  ai  e  charged  with  participation  in  said 
affair.  Each  of  these  pei  sons  is  being  accoided 
a  fair  and  full  trial,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  evidence 
is  taken  I  will  submit  to  you  a  full  report  in  each 


case,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  have  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  make  this  general  report,  and  in  doing 
so  will  endeavour  to  state  the  facts  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

When,  on  July  23rd,  1894,  and  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  war,  the 
Korean  Palace  at  Soul  was  taken  possession  ol 
and  occupied  by  the  Japanese  tioops  under  the 
ordeis  of  Mr.  Otori,  then  the  Japanese  Minister 
accredited  to  the  Korean  Government,  the  exten¬ 
sive  Korean  soldier  bat  racks  situated  at  the  cornei 
of  the  streets  near  the  front  and  principal  gate  of 
the  Palace  grounds  and  not  mote  than  thirty 
paces  from  the  gate,  were  also  taken  possession  of 
and  occupied  by  Japanese  troops. 

Before  this  time  these  barracks,  which  in  fact 
command  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Palace  grounds 
(such  grounds  being  surrounded  by  walls  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  high),  had  been  used  by 
the  Korean  Palace  guard.  In  August,  1894*  fl'e 
Japanese  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Palace, 
but  they  continued  to  occupy  these  very  important 
barracks  and  have  continued  so  to  do  until  the 
present  time. 

The  Japanese  Minister,  Mr.  Otori,  was  recalled 
and  Count  Inouye  appointed  in  his  place,  and 
some  time  afterwards  the  latter  was  also  recalled 
and  Viscount  Miura  appointed  Minister,  and  he 
took  official  charge  of  the  Japanese  Legation  in 
Soul  on  September  3rd,  1895. 

At  no  time  had  there  been  war  between  Korea 
and  Japan,  and  indeed  it  was  supposed  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  Governments  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  amicable  ;  the  Japanese  Ministers  exer¬ 
cised  much  influence  in  Korean  affairs  and  advis¬ 
ed  and  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  laws.  A  large  number  of  Japanese 
instructors  and  advisers  were  employed  and  paid 
by  the  Kor  ean  Government,  especially  in  the  War, 
Police,  and  Law  Departments. 

After  the  attack  on  the  Palace  on  October  8th 
last,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Japanese 
tr  oops  had  led  in  this  attack  and  that  a  numerous 
band  of  Japanese,  usually  called  Soshi,  had  gone 
with  then)  into  the  Palace  and,  under  their  pro¬ 
jection  and  by  their  aid,  murdered  the  Queen  and 
burnt  her  body,  Viscount  Miura  was  recalled  by 
ihe  Japanese  Government  aitd  Mr.  Sugimma, 
Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Soul,  as 
well  as  more  than  forty  other  Japanese  sent  by 
the  Japanese  Government  from  Soul  to  Japan, 
were  arrested  for  participation  in  said  affair  and 
tried  by  the  Japanese  courts  in  Japan  sitting  at 
Hiroshima  and  duly  acquitted  and  discharged  as 
innocent  of  any  crime. 

The  judgment  of  that  court  has  been  published  ; 
attd  as  it  stales  very  many  facts  and  as  in  quot¬ 
ing  it,  I  cart  not  be  said  to  misrepresent  the  facts 
if  I  adopt  them  from  the  judgment  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  court,  I  here  give  a  copy  of  that  judgment 
in  full. 

[Here  follows  the  judgment  in  question.  Having  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  columns,  it  need  not  be  re-produced  here.J 

if,  * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  judgment  of  the  Japa 
nese  Hiroshima  Court,  after  slating  that  "  about 
dawn  the  whole  party  ”  (viz.,  Japanese  soldiers, 
soshi,  anti  other  s)  "  entered  the  Palace  through 
lire  Kwang  Hwa  Gate  ”  (the  front  gate  which 
we  mentioned  above)  " and  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  inner  chambers,'’  stops  abruptly  in  its  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  but  says,  “  Notwithstanding  these 
facts  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  lliai 
any  of  the  accused  actually  committed  the  crime 
originally  meditated  by  them.” 

It  now  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to  supply 
some  facts  arid  to  report  what  was  done  by  "  this 
parly”  when  they  arrived  at  the  “  inner  cham¬ 
bers  ”  of  the  Palace. 

The  grounds  of  the  Royal  Palace  are  spacious, 
comprising  many  acres,  surrounded,  as  I  have 
said,  by  high  walls.  There  are  many  detached  and 
different  buildings  within  these  outer  walls,  and 
in  most  cases  these  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
lower  walls  with  strongly  barred  gates.  The 
building  occupied  by  Their  Majesties,  the  King 
and  Queen,  on  this  eventful  morning,  has  a  narro 
courtyard  in  front  and  is  about  a  quarter  of 
mile  from  the  front  gate. 

The  Japanese  soldiers,  entering  at  this  front 
gate,  proceeded  rapidly  to  this  building,  and  to 
other  points  of  the  Palace  grounds,  meeting  on  the 
way  some  of  the  Korean  soldiers  who  composed 
the  Palace  guard,  aad  here  some  of  these  latter 
were  killed.  They  made,  however,  an  ineffectual 
resistance  and  the  Japanese  soldiers  went  on. 

When  the  Japanese  anived  at  the  building 
occupied  by  Their  Majesties,  some  of  them  formed 
in  military  order,  under  command  of  their  officers, 
around  the  small  court-yard  and  only  a  few  paces 
from  the  building  itself  and  also  guarded  the  gales 
of  the  coutt-yard  and  thus  protected  the  soshi  and 
other  Japanese  who  had  come  with  them  in  their 
awful  work  of  searching  for  and  killing  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Queen. 


These  Japanese  soshi,  numbering  thirty  or  more, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  head  Japanese,  rushed 
th  drawn  swords  into  the  building,  searching 
e  pi  ivate  rooms,  seizing  all  the  Palace  women 
they  could  catch,  dragging  them  round  by  the  hair 
and  beating  them  and  demanding  where  the 
Queen  was.  This  was  seen  by  many,  including 
Mr.  Sabatin,  a  foreigner  connected  with  His 
Majesty’s  guard,  who  was  in  this  court-yard  fur  a 
short  time.  He  saw  the  Japanese  officers  in  the 
court-yard  in  command  of  the  Japanese  troops, 
saw  the  outrages  committed  on  the  Korean  court 
ladies,  and  was  himself  asked  often  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  where  the  Queen  was,  and  was  threatened  and 
put  in  danger  of  his  life  because  he  could  not  tell. 

His  statement  shows  conclusively  that  officers  of 
the  Japanese  troops  were  in  the  court-yard  and 
knew  all  that  was  being  done  by  the  Japanese 
soshi,  and  that  Japanese  soldiers  were  surrounding 
the  court-yard  and  in  fact  guarding  the  court-yard 
gates  while  the  soshi  were  doing  their  murderous 
work. 

After  searching  the  various  rooms,  the  soshi 
found  the  Queen  in  one  of  the  side  rooms  where 
she  was  attempting  to  hide,  and  catching  hold  of 
her  cut  her  down  with  their  swords. 

It  is  not  certain  whether,  although  so  gr  ievously 
wounded,  she  was  then  actually  dead  :  but  she 
was  laid  upon  a  plank,  wrapped  up  with  a  silk 
comfort  (used  as  bed-clothing)  and  taken  out  into 
the  court-yard.  Very  soon  afterwards,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Japanese  soshi,  the  body  was  taken 
from  the  court  yard  to  a  grove  of  trees  not  far 
distant,  in  the  deer  park,  and  there  kerosene  oil 
was  poured  over  the  body  and  faggots  of  wood 
piled  around  and  all  set  on  fire. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  only  a  few 
bones  remained  unconsumed.  It  also  appears  that 
these  Japanese  soshi  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  lion  ible  duty  of  murdering  Her  Majesty  the 
Oueeu,  in  order  to  make  sine  that  they  had  done 
their  work  as  ordered,  look  several  of  the  women 
of  the  Court  to  the  body  and  compelled  them  to 
identify  it  as  that  of  Her  Majesty.  It  also  appeais 
that  every  piecaution  had  been  taken  by  the 
Japanese  and  the  Korean  traitors  who  were  assist¬ 
ing  them,  to  prevent  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  from 
escaping. 

Ii  was  thus  that  our  beloved  and  venerated 
Oueen  of  Korea  and  mother  of  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  the  Crown  Prince,  was  cruelly  assassinated 
and  her  body  burned  to  destroy  the  evidence  of 
the  crime. 

After  the  Korean  Household  Guard  had  been 
dispersed  and  the  Japanese  had  arrived  in  the 
court-yard  and  weie  entering  Ihe  building.  His 
Majesty,  hoping  to  divert  their  attention  and  to 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  hide  or  flee  away,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  came  from  the  inner  rooms  of  the  building 
to  a  front  room  which  had  large  doors  opening  out 
upon  the  courl-yai  d  and  stood  where  he  could  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  Japanese.  Many  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  soshi  rushed  into  the  room  brandishing  their 
swords,  and  other  Japanese  also  came  in  and  pas¬ 
sed  into  the  other  rooms — some  of  them  being 
officers  of  the  Japanese  army  in  uniform.  A  ser¬ 
vant  standing  by  His  Majesty  announced  fmm 
lime  to  time  that  this  was  His  Majesty,  but,  not- 
ithstanding  that,  His  Majesty  was  subjected  to 
many  indignities.  One  of  the  Japanese  caught 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  pulled  him  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  pistols  were  also  fired  in  the  room  close  to 
him  ;  some  of  the  Palace  ladies  were  beaten  and 
pulled  and  dragged  by  the  hair  in  his  presence, 
and  Yi  Kiung  Chile*  (of  noble  blood  and  then 
Minister  of  the  Royal  Household),  who  had  been 
attacked  and  badly  wounded  in  another  room,  but 
who  managed  to  crawl  along  the  verandah,  was 
followed  and  killed  with  swords  by  the  Japanese  in 
His  Majesty's  presence. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Crown  P.ince,  who 
was  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms,  was  seized,  his  hat 
tom  off  and  bioken,  and  he  was  pulled  about  by 
the  hair  and  otherwise  maltreated;  the  Japanese 
doing  this  at  the  same  time  demanded  of  him 
wheie  the  Queen  was,  and  threatened  him  with 
their  swords;  hut  he  managed  to  gel  into  the 
front  100111  where  His  Majesty  was  without  serious 
injury,  and  remained  with  him. 

The  part  taken  by  Koreans  in  this  business  will 
be  mentioned  later  in  this  report. 

Before  daybreak  of  October  8th,  His  Majesty, 
having  heaid  that  additional  Japanese  troops  had 
just  been  marched  into  the  barracks  at  the  front 
gate,  and  some  other  alarming  rumours,  sent  a 
messenger  to  Viscount  Miura  to  inquire  into  the 
matter. 

Although  the  messenger  arrived  at  this  very 
eaily  hour,  he  found  Viscount  Miura,  his  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Sugimura,  and  an  interpreter  who  spoke 
Korean,  fully  dressed  and  also  three  chairs  wail¬ 
ing  at  the  door.  _ 

*  Called  in  the  judgment  ol  the  Japanese  Court  LI  Koshoku. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN  AND  KOREA. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  U.S.A. 

Alexander,  Rev.  R.  I’.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Eiwa  Gakko, 

Allen,  Miss  Bello,  J.,  Sendai.  [Aoynum,  Tokyo. 

Ailing,  Miss  H.  S.,  Nugoya. 

Battens,  Miss  G.,  Hirosaki,  Absent. 

Bender,  Miss  E.  R.,  Nagoya. 

Bing,  Miss  Annie  L.,  Nagasaki. 

Bishop,  Rev.  C.  B.,  (Mrs.  Bishop,  Absent,)  15,  Aknshi- 
cho,  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

Blockstoek,  Miss  E.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Chappell,  Rev.  B.,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  Chappell,  Absent,)  Eiwa 
Gakko,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  G„  Ph.  D.,  and  \V„  2 22,  Bluff.  Yoko- 
Corrcll,  Rev.  I.  H.,  D.D.,  and  AA'.,  Nagasaki.  [llama. 
Dauforth,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Nagoya,  Absent. 

Davison,  Rev.  J.  C.,  and  \Y.,  15,  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 
Dickerson,  Miss  A.,  Hakodate. 

’  Draper,  Mrs.  G.,  Hakodate. 

Draper,  Rev.  G.  F.,  aud  W.,  Hakodate. 

Fulkerson,  Rev.  E.  R.,  D.D.,  and  IV.,  Nagasaki. 

Gheer,  Miss  J.  M.,  Fukuoka. 

Griflitlis,  Aliss  M.  B.,  221,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Hampton,  INI iss  M.  S.,  Hakodate. 

Heaton,  Miss  C.  A.,  Nagoya. 

Imhoff,  Miss  L.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Johnson,  Rev.  H.  B.  and  AA'.,  Absent.. 

Kidwell,  Miss  Lola,  Nagasaki. 

Lee  Miss  J.  E.,  Nagasaki. 

Locke,  Miss  .T.  E.,  Absent. 

Otto  Miss  A.  E.,  Hirosaki. 

Phelps.  Miss  F.  E.,  Sendai. 

Russell,  Miss  E.  Oura,  Higashi  Yamn,  Nagasaki. 

Russell,  Miss  M.  H.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  B.,  A.M.  and  W.,  Hirosaki. 

Seeds,  Miss  L.  N.,  Absent. 

Shepherd,  Rev.  G.  F.,  and  AV.,  Fukuoka,  Absent. 

Simons,  Miss  M.  E.,  221.  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Singer,  Miss  F.  E.,  Hakodate. 

Smith.  Miss  J.  F.,  Fukuoka. 

Soper,  Rev.  Julius,  D.D.,  (Mrs.  Soper  Absent.)  Aoyama, 
Tokyo. 

Spencer.  Rev.  J.  0.,  Ph.  D.,  and  W.,  Ei-wa  Gakko,  Ao- 
yama.  Tokyo. 

Spencer,  Miss  M.  A.,  13,  Aknshi-cho,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.  aud  W.,  182,  Minami  Hisaya-cho, 
Nagoya. 

Swartz.  Rev.  II.  W.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Sendai. 

Vail,  Miss  J.  S.,  Ei-wa  Gakko,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Vail,  Rev.  M.  S.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 

Van  Petten,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  221,  Bind,  Yokohama. 

Wadman,  Rev.  J.,  IV.,  A.M.,  and  AA'.,  15,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Watson,  Miss  R.  J..  13,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Wier,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  and  AA'  ,  Absent. 

Wilson,  Miss  T.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Wilson,  Miss  Mary,  Hirosaki. 

Worden,  Rev.  W.  S.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  221  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
(U.S.A.) 

Bryan,  Miss  A.  D.,  Hiroshima. 

Callahan,  Rev.  W.  J.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Nakatsu. 

Davis,  Rev.  W.  A.,  and  W.,  Uwajinm. 

Demare e,  Rev,  T.  A>.  l>.,  AM., and  W.,  Yamoguchi. 
Gaines,  Aliss  N.  B.,  Ei-go  Gakko,  Hiroshima. 

Hager,  Rev.  S.  E.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Oita. 

Hndeu,  Rev.  T.  H.  A.B.,  and  W.,  Tadotsu. 

Lambnth,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  12,  Ynma,  Kobe. 

Moseley,  Rev.  C,  B.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Kwansei  Gakuin, 
Kobe. 

Myers,  Rev.  J.  T.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Tadotsu. 

Newton,  Rev.  J.  C.  C.,  D.D.,  (Mrs.  Newton,  Absent)  Kobe, 
Tague,  Rev.  S.  A.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Hiroshima. 

Towson,  Rev.  W.  E.  and  W.,  478,  Kiyobori  Mura,  Osaka. 
Turner,  Rev.  W.  P.,  A.B.  and  W.,  10,  Yamn,  Kobe. 

Utley,  Rev.  N.  W.  and  W.,  Matsuyama. 

Wainright,  Rev.  S.  H.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Kwansei  Gakuin, 
Kobe. 

Waters,  Rev.  W.  B.  A.B.,  and  W.,  14,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Weakley,  Rev.  W.  B.,  A.B.,  Himeji. 

Wilson,  Rev.  W,  A.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  133,  Nobori-cho,  Hiro¬ 
shima. 

Worth,  Miss  Ida,  M.,  12,  Y'amn,  Kobe. 

Methodist  Protestant  Mission. 

Coates.  Miss  A.  L.,  244-n,  Bluff,  Yokobonin. 

Kulins,  Miss  M.  M.,  ‘244-n,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Lawrence.  Miss  E.  A.,  84,  Mmumi  Kngiya-clio,  Nagoya. 
Layman,  Rev.  L.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  99,  Minnmi  Bubei-cho, 
Nagoya. 

Morgan,  Rev.  A.  R.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  101,  Minnmi  Bubei- 
cho,  Nugoya. 

Murphy,  Rev.  M.  G.,  and  W.,  252,  Ichinokiri  Yhbncho, 
Nagoya. 

Richardson,  Rev.  J.  P.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  88,  Minnmi  Bubei- 
clio,  Nngoyn. 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  T.  and  AV.,  A.B.,  45,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Van  Dyke,  Rev.  E.  H.,  and  W.,  Shizuoka,  Absent. 

Presbyterian  Mission,  U.S.A. 

Alexander,  Rev.  T.  T.,  D.D.,  and  W.,  42,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Ayres,  Rev.  J.  B.,  A.M.,  and  IV.,  Yamoguchi. 

Ballngh,  J.  C.,  and  W.,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 

Bnllngh,  Miss  A.  P..  29,  Nnknmnclii,  Isbikawn,  Yoko- 
Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S.,  Ynmogucbi.  [knma. 

Broknw,  Rev.  H.  and  W.,  33,  Concession,  Osnkn. 

Bryan,  Rev.  A.  V.,  A.B  .,  and  W.,  ICokutaiji  -murn,  Hiro- 
Case,  Miss  E.  \Y.,  178,  Bluff,  Yokohama.  [sliima. 

Curtis,  Rev.,  F,  S.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Yamoguchi,  Absent. 
Davis,  Miss  A.  K.,  33,  Knmi-ni-banclio,  Tokyo. 
Doughty,  Rev.  J.  W.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Kokutniji-murn, 
Hiroshima. 

Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W„  A  M.,  and  W.,  Fnkni. 

Gardner,  Miss  S.,  33,  Kami-ni-hancho,  Tokyo. 

Garvin,  Miss  A.E.,  Osaka. 

Haworth,  Miss  Alice,  Osnkn. 

Haworth,  Rev.  B.  C.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  33,  Concession, 
Jones,  Rev.  W.  Y.,  Kanazawa.  [Osaka. 

Kelly,  Miss  M.  E„  Kyoto. 

Lnndis,  Rev.  H.  M.,  A  M.,  nnd  W.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 
Leete,  Miss  I.  A.,  33,  Kami-ni-hnnclio,  Tokyo. 

McCnrtee,  D.B.,  M.D.,  nnd  W.,  7,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
McCauley,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Meiji  Gakuin. 

Sliirokuno,  Tokyo. 

McGuire,  Miss  Ella,  Jo-Gakko,  Uyemnchi,  Osnkn. 
McNair,  Rev.  T.  M.,  A.M.,  aud  W„  2,  Nishi-Machi,  Ni- 
lion-Enoki,  Tokyo. 

Milliken,  Miss  E.  P.,  33,  Knmi-ni-bancho,  Tokyo. 
Naylor,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Kanazawa. 

Palmer,  Miss  Mary,  M.,  Kanazawa. 

Pierson,  Rev.  G.  P.,  A.M.,  nnd  W.,  Otaru. 


Porter,  Miss  F.  E.,  Knunzawn. 

Porter,  Rev.  J.  B.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Moro-maobi  Ichi-jo- 
dori,  Kyoto. 

Rose,  Miss  Carrie,  H.,  Snpporo. 

Sottlemeyer,  Miss  E.,  Kanazawa. 

Slinw,  Miss  Kate,  Kanazawa. 

Smith,  Miss  S.  0.,  Sapporo. 

Thompson,  Rev.  D.,  D.D.,  nnd  W.,  Tsukiji,  Tolcyo, 
Thompson,  Miss  S.  M.  Jo  Gakko,  Uyemnchi,  Osaka. 

West,  Miss  A.  B.,  2,  Nislii  muclii,  Ni-hnuchi,  Tokyo. 
Winn,  Rev.  T.  C.,  A.M.,  nnd  W.,  45,  Tahi-Ume-cho, 
Kanazawa. 

Yonngmnu,  Miss  K.  M.  G-n,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Presbyterian  Mission  (South.) 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  0.,  nnd  W.,  8,  Shirnknbe-clio, 
Nagoya. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  McS.,  13,  Uchi-mnchi,  Takamatsu. 
Cummings,  Rev.  C.  K,,  and  W.,  23,  Sliimoku-clio, 
Dowd,  Miss  Annie,  Kochi.  [Nngoyn. 

Evans,  Miss  S.,  Susnki,  Tosa. 

Fulton,  Rev.  S.  P.,  nnd  W.,  53,  Kosei-mnchi,  Oknzaki. 
Grier,  Miss  C.  L.,  Tokushima. 

Grinnan,  Rev.  R.  B.,  nnd  W.,  Nngasnki. 

Hope,  Rev.  S.  It.,  nnd  W.,  Tokushimn. 

Houston,  Miss  E.,  54,  Tnte-suji-cho,  Nngoyn. 

McAlpine,  Rev.  R.  E.,  nud  W.,  112,  Yninnte-dori,  Kobe. 
Mellwniue,  Rev.  W.  B.,  nnd  W.,  Kochi. 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  W.,  and  W.,  Kochi. 

Moore,  Miss  Lizzie,  54,  Tnte-suji-cho,  Nngoyn. 

Patton,  Miss  F.  D.  Tokushima. 

Price,  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  W.,  Tokushimn,  Absent. 

Stirling,  Miss  C.  E.(  Kochi. 

Torrance,  Miss  M.  B.,  Kochi. 

Wimbisli,  Miss  L.  E.,  Zenl<oji-sugi,  Nagoya. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission 
U.S.A. 

Alexander,  Miss,  S.,  Tnkntsuki,  Setsu. 

Drennnn,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  J.J.,  Tsu,  Ise. 

Freeland,  Miss  J.,  B.A.,  Uyemnchi,  Osnka. 

Gardner,  Miss  E.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Hail,  Rev.  A.  D.,  D.D.,  (Mrs.  Hail,  Absent,)  19,  Conces¬ 
sion,  Osnkn. 

Hail,  Rev.  J.  B.,  A.M.,  nnd  W.,  Wnkayamn. 

Hudson,  Rev.  G.  G.,  nnd  W.,  16,  Concession,  Osnka. 
Leavitt,  Miss  J.  L.,  Tauabe. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Tsu. 

Morgan,  Miss  Agues,  22,  Concession,  Osnkn. 

Van  Home,  Rev.  G.  W.,  A.M.,  aud  AV.,  22,  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Reformed  Church  Mission,  U.S.A. 

Bnllngh,  Rev.  J.  H.,  A.M.,  nnd  W.,  49,  Bluff',  Yokohama. 
Booth,  Rev.  E.  S.,  A.M.,  aud  W.,  Yokohama,  Absent. 
Broknw,  Miss  M.  E.,  Uyedn,  Shinshiu. 

Couch,  Miss  S.  M.,  Nagasaki. 

Davis,  A.  A.,  nnd  W.,  Nngasnki. 

Deyo,  Miss  M.,  Uj’eda,  Shinshiu. 

Harris,  Rev.  II.,  A.M.,  nnd  W.,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
Lansing,  Miss  H.  M.,  Nagasaki: 

■Millet.  Rev.  E.  Rolhesay.  A.M.,  and  W.,  Moriokn. 
Moulton,  Miss  J.,  66,  Bluff-,  Yokohama. 

Oilmans,  Rev.  A.,  A.M.,  and. AY:,  Saga. 

Peeke,  Rev.  H.  V.  S.,  A.B.,  nud  AV.,  Kagoshima. 

Pieters,  Rev.  A.,  A.M.,  nnd  AV.,  Nagasaki. 

Poppen,  Rev.  J,  Ph.,  D.  nnd  AY.,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
Stout,  Rev.  H.,  D.D.,  nnd  AV.,  Nagasaki,  Absent. 
Thompson,  Miss  A.  Do  F.,  178,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Verbeck,  Rev.  G.  F.,  D.D.,  (Mrs.  A'erbeck,  Absent,)  3, 
Aoiclio  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Winn,  Miss  M.  L.,  71,  Aomori. 

Wyckoff,  Prof.  M.  N.,  Sc.  D„  (Mrs.  Wyclcoff,  Absent,) 
Tokyo. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Gerhard  Paul  L.,  75,  Higashi  Snmban-clio,  Sendai. 
Hnllowell,  Miss  M.  C.,  78,  Higashi  Samhnn-clio,  Sendai. 
Hoy,  ltev.  AV.  E.,  A.B.,  and  AV.,  75,  Higashi  Snmhan- 
cho,  Sendai. 

Miller,  Rev.  H.  K.,  A.M.,  Rokken-clio,  Sendai. 

Moore,  ltev.  J.  P.,  D.D.,  and  AV.,  15,  Dnimachi,  Aknsnka, 
Tokyo. 

Noss,  Rev.  C.,  A.B.,  nud  W.,  75,  Higashi  Snmbnu-cho, 
Sondni. 

Schneder,  Rev.  D.  B.,  A.B.  nnd  AV.,  Absent. 

Snyder,  Rev.  S.  S.  and  W.,  85,  Higashi  Snmbnn-cho, 
Sendai. 

Zurfluh  Miss  Lena,  78,  Higashi  Snmban-clio,  Sendai. 

The  Scandinavian  Japan  Alliance. 

Anderson,  Miss  H.,  Fuunbnshi,  Chiba  Ken. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  J.  R.,  nnd  W.,  265,  Komuie-machi, 
Honjo,  Tokyo. 

Bergstrom,  Rev.  F.  0.,  nnd  W.,  Takaynmn,  Hida. 
Johnson,  Miss  C.  L.,  Hncliimnn,  Gifu  Ken. 

Johnson,  Miss  M.,  Mnkuhnri,  Chiba  Ken. 

Peterson,  Miss  A.  J.,  Kamakura. 

Setterlund,  Miss  A.,  25,  Mishimn  Mara,  Oshima. 

Seamen’s  Mission  Yokohama. 

MISSION  TO  SEAMEN,  LONDON, 
and 

SEAMEN’S  FRIENDS  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK. 
Austen,  Rev.  W.  T.  nnd  W.,  82,  Yokohama. 

Society  of  Friends. 

Biuford  Gurney,  30,  Koun-mnehi,  Sliibn,  Tokyo. 
Cosaud,  Joseph  nnd  W.,  30,  Koun-mnehi,  Sliibn,  Tokyo. 
Dillon,  Miss  Edith,  30,  Koun-ninchi,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Guudry,  Miss  M.  A.,  30,  Koun-mnclii,  Sliibn,  Tokyo. 
Pickett,  Miss  M.  M.,  30,  Konn-mnchi,  Sliibn,  Tokyo. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 
AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK. 

50  Tsukiji. 

White,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Agent,  and  W.,  6,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

United  Presbyterian  Mission  of 
Scotland. 

Davidson,  Rev,  Robert,  nnd  W.,  15,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Waddell,  Rev.  H.,  and  W.,  22,  Nakano-clio,  Azahn, 
Tokyo. 


Unitarian. 

MncCnuley,  ltev,  Clay,  A.  B.,  Mita  Nicliomo,  Shiba, 
-  [Tokyo. 

Universalist. 

Cnte,  Rev.  J,  AV.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  28,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Rice,  ltev.  C.  E.,  28,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Lenvitt  Edgar,  Rev.,  28,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

.Woman’s  Union  Mission. 

Irving,  Miss  R.  L.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohnmn. 

Montgomery,  Miss  J.  E.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Pierson,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Pratt,  Miss  S.  A.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Crosby,  Miss  J.  N.,  Oranln,  Yashin. 

Hephzibah  Faith  Mission. 

Rnllstin,  AV,  I’.,  156,  Yokohama. 

Smclzer,  F.  L.,  156,  Yokohnmn. 

Zook,  D.  \V.,  and  AV.,  156,  Yokohama. 

Salvation  Army. 

Bniley  Col.  and  Mrs,  Tokyo. 

Powell,  AV.  M.,  Brigadier,  11,  Sliintomi-cho  Roku-chome, 
Clark  Ellen,  A.,  Ensign,  Okayama.  [Tokyo. 

Devonshire,  A.  E.,  Ensign,  Yokohama. 

Ellis,  Adjutant  nnd  Mrs.  187,  Settlement,  Yokohama. 
Hatcher  Matilda,  Ensign,  Yokohama. 

Loxton,  M.,  Capt.  Kimokn-clio  Nichome,  Shimbashi, 
Newcomho  Ensign.  [Tokyo. 

Y.  M,  C.  A.  of  Japan. 

Swift,  J.  T.,  nnd  AV.,  85,  Miyogn-dani,  Koishilcnwa, 
Tokyo. 

K  ORE  A. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Adams,  Rev.  J.  E.,  and  W.,  Fusnu. 

Avison,  O.  It.,  M.D.,  nnd  AY.,  Seoul. 

Baird,  Rev.  W.  M„  A.B.,  nnd  AY.,  Seoul. 

Chase,  MPs  M.  L.,  Fusau. 

Doty,  Miss  S.  A.,  Seoul. 

Gale,  Rev.  J.  S.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Gensnn,  Absent. 

Gifford,  Rev.  D.  L.,  A.B..  nnd  AA'.,  Seonl,  Absent. 

Irvin,  C.  H.,  M.D.,  and  AV.,  Fusan. 

Lee,  Rev.  Graham,  nnd  AV.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Miller,  Rev.  F.  S.,  A.B.,  and  AV.,  Seoul. 

Moffett,  Rev.  S.  A.,  Pyeng  Yang,  Absent. 

Moore,  Rev.  W.  S.,  A.B.,  aud  AA'.,  Seonl,  Absent. 

Strong  Miss  E.,  Seoul. 

Swollen,  Rev.  AAr.  L.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Gensan. 

Underwood,  Rev.  II.  G.,  D.D.,  ami  AAr.  Seoul. 

A'intou,  C.  C„  M.D.,  and  AA',,  Seoul. 

AA  nmhold,  Miss  K.  C.,  Seoul. 

AA'ells,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  nud  AV.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

AA’liiting,  Miss  G.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

AVhitemore,  Rev.  N.  C.  Pyeng  Yang. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission  (South.) 

Boll,  Rev.  E„  nnd  W.  Seoul. 

Davis,  Miss  L.  F.,  Seoul. 

Drew,  A.  D.,  M.D.,  aud  W.,  Seonl. 

Harrison,  ltev.  W.  B.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Juukin,  Rev.  AV.  M.,  A.B.,  and  AV.,  Seonl. 

Reynolds,  Rev.  AA'.  D.,  A.B.,  nnd  AA'.,  Seonl. 

Tute,  Miss  M.  S.,  Seoul. 

Tate,  Rev.  L.  B.,  A.B.,  Seonl. 

American  Methodist  Mission. 

Appenzeller,  Rev.  H.  G.,  A.B.,  aud  W.  Seoul. 

Bunker,  Rev.  D.  A.  nud  AA'.,  Seoul. 

Busteed,  J.  B.,  M.D.,  and  AV.,  Seoul. 

Cutler,  Miss  M.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Follwell,  D.  M.D.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Fry,  Miss  L.E.,  Seoul. 

Hnrris,  Miss  Mary,  AA'.,  Seoul. 

Halbert,  Rev.  H.  B.,  A.B.,  nnd  W.,  Seoul. 

Jones,  Rev.  G.  H  ,  A  B.,  nud  AA'.,  Absent. 

Lewis,  Miss  E.  A.,  Seonl. 

McGill,  AV.  B..  M.D.,  ami  W-,  Gensnn. 

Noble,  Rev.  AA'.  A.,  nnd  W.,  Seoul. 

Paine,  Miss  J.  0.,  Seoul. 

Rotlnveiler,  Miss  L.  C.,  Seoul. 

Scranton,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  (Mrs.  Scranton  Absent,)  Seoul. 
Scranton,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Seoul. 

Baptist  Mission  U.S.A. 

Gnrdelin,  Miss  M.  A.,  Seoul. 

Steadman,  Rev.  F.  AV.,  Seoul. 

Pauling,  Rev.  E.  C.,  nnd  W.  Seonl. 

Australian  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Adamson,  Rev.  A.,  Fusan. 

Brown,  Miss  Fusan. 

Moore,  Miss  Bessie,  Fusan. 

Church  of  England. 

(SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF 
THE  GOSPEL.) 

Corfe,  Right  Reverend,  C.  J.,  D.D.,  Bishop,  Seoul. 
Allon,  Miss  K.  M.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Bnldock,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Cliarles worth,  H.  E.,  Seoul. 

Cooke,  Miss  L.  R.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Davies,  Rev.  M.  AA'.,  Seoul. 

Hillary,  T.  R.,  Seoul. 

Hodge,  Mr.  J.  W„  Seoul- 
Landis,  E.  B.  M.D..  Seoul. 

Penke,  Rev.  S.  A.,  M.A.,  Seoul. 

Pearson,  H.,  Seoul. 

Rodman,  Miss  Seoul. 

Smart,  AV.,  Chemulpo. 

Trollope,  Rev.  M.  N.,  Bishop’s  Chaplain,  Seoul. 

Turner,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Seoul. 

Warner,  Rev.  L.  0.,  Seoul. 

Webster,  Nurse,  Seoul. 

(SISTERS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  ST.  PETER.) 
Sister,  Norn,  in  Charge. 

Sisters  Rosalie,  Alma,  Margnrettu. 

Lay  Sister,  Lois. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mission  of  Canada. 

Hardie,  R.  H.,  M  D  ,  and  AA'.,  Gensnn. 

INDEPENDENT. 

Fenwick  Rev.  M.  C.  Gensan. 


statistics  of  (L*|ristian  anir  ^lissionarn  fflork  in  fapn  for  t|e  gear  1896. 
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NAME  OF  MISSION. 


Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S . 

Reformed  Church  in  America . 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan . 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States...  . 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (South) 
Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society,  U.S.  A. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  U.S. A . 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  . 

Church  Missionary  Society  . 

Nippon  Sei  Kokuwai . . 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ...  ... 

St.  Andrews  University  Mission  . 

St.  Hilda’s  Mission . 

Baptist  Missionary  Union,  U.S.A . 

Baptist  Southern  Convention . 

Disciples  of  Christ . 

Christian  Church  of  Americn . 

The  Knmini  Churches  in  Co-operation  with 
American  Board's  Mission  ( b )  . 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (g) . 

Canadian  Methodist  Church  (a)  . .  .. 

Evangelical  Association  of  North  America  . 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  (d) . 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  . 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  . 

The  Scandinavian  Japan  Alliance . 

General  Evangelical  Protestant  (German  Swiss). 

Society  of  Friends,  U.S.A . 

International  Missionary  Alliance . 

Unitarian . 

Univorsalist  . .  •••  - 

Salvation  Army  . 

Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Association  ... 

Independent  (Native)  . 

Independent  (Foreign)  . 


Total  of  Protestant  Mission  189G  ... 
Total  of  Protestant  Missions  1895... 
Increase  in  1S95  . 
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6 

20 

1889 

1 

1890 

2 

1 

... 

16 

... 

4 

49 

17 

66 

1895 

1 

1( 

(/) 

i/) 

130 

1894 

2 

. 

12 

15 

3 

18 

1 

19 

6 

64 

4 

1 

12 

11 

169 

146 

604 

1 

22 

... 

... 

20 

8  30 

23 

4  68 

13 

71 

37 

67 

31 

2513 

106 

L000|l39 

119 

45C 

... 

I  - 

... 

38,361 

15 

|  1520 

20 

0  31 

22 

5  65 

;  13 

71 

1  42 

G  80 

34 

2516 

56 

794|  77 

I  69 

52 

... 

1  - 

... 

33,710 

18 

1  1221 

8  .. 

0  2 

... 

r>  .. 

50 

20 

6|  61 

49 

... 

1  - 

|  299 

.. 

i| 

1  22 

4  16 

s  , 

l» 

7  937 

I- 

...  |  36 

... 

1- 

23,152 

1 

|  53 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION  IN  JAPAN. 
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(Statistics  to  Septkmdeh,  1896.) 

cS 

C/3 

« 

I/J 

H 

c h 

Cfl 

h 

Vi, 

3 

Si 

£ 

a 

* 

P4 

6  - 

Archbishop . 

1 

12 

690 

9 

900 

1870 

102 

5477 

3 

61 

49 

129 

5 

124 

20 

16,160.19 

Bishops  . 

3 

Missionaries  (European)  ...  . 

93 

Priests  (Native) . 

20 

Catechists  (Native)  . 

321 

G 

Mariauites,  Friars  (European) . 

25 

4 

100 

2 

2 

1 

70.50 

Novices  Native .  . 

2 

Sisters  (European)  . 

83 

Sisters  (Native) . 

11 

9 

319 

30 

1954 

2598 

91 

3443 

3 

59 

25 

140 

48 

5 

152 

3 

2500 

7,390.81 

Novices  (Native)  . 

34 

2 

Stations  and.Districts  . 

80 

Congregations  . 

256 

Churches,  Chaples,  Arc . 

214 

5 

242 

276 

605 

75 

3033 

1 

14 

5 

42 

21 

2,232.94 

Women  employed  for  nursing  the  sick  and 

3 

75 

1 

4 

1 

85.00 

Catechetical  instruction  . .  ... 

235 

1 

9 

9 

475 

484 

L2 

380 

1 

5 

9 

4 

9 

200.00 

Seminaries .  . . 

1 

3 

110 

110 

10 

356 

1 

8 

4 

12 

3 

227.35 

Pupils  in  do . 

42 

4 

195 

485 

(e)120 

4302 

1 

6 

27 

71 

17 

18,451.47 

Colleges  ...  . 

2 

7,715.88 

Pupils  in  do . 

206 

8 

710 

20 

2228 

3218 

140 

7310 

1 

32 

85 

50 

3‘_ 

Boarding  Schools  for  Girls  . .  ... 

3 

140 

236 

476 

72 

2337 

1 

6 

21 

68 

1G 

3,595.19 

Pupils  in  do . .  ...  ...  ...  ... 

180 

83 

610 

1 

3 

17 

1,050.00 

Primary  Schools  : 

41 

88 

20 

370 

1 

5 

2 

120 

274 

496 

CG 

1565 

1 

G 

11 

31 

... 

G00.00 

Pupils .  . . 

2,982 

(c)I00 

175. 2S 

Orphanages... 

20 

Children  in  do . 

2,021 

10 

10 

12 

250 

1 

50.00 

Industrial  Schools  . 

29 

112 

46 

1 

G 

622 

26 

25 

51 

7 

305 

43.00 

Pupils  in  do . 

4 

100 

1 

10.00 

Dispensaries  .  . 

Hospital  for  the  aged  .  . . 

1 

118.85 

76 

230 

230 

95 

1 

3 

300.00 

Hospital  for  the  aged  . 

Inmates  of  do . 

24 

29 

48 

Infant  Baptisms : 

22 

290 

1,516.39 

Christian  Parents . 

1,590 

Heathen  Parents  . 

1,315 

47 

2527 

10e 

6831 

10903 

337 

30624 

17 

223 

28 

|  GLC 

5 

124 

20 

5 

|  152 

3 

2500 

60,501.56 

Adult  Baptisms . 

2,766 

51 

3150 

11 

6510 

10018 

23,192 

1  19 

|  295 

124 

28 

2 

bsc 

8 

11788 

62,939,84 

1 

321 

S85 

8- 

2432  |  - 

j  - 

1  91| 

h 

Total  Adherents . .  . 

52,177 

1 

77 

G9 

|  199 

...  |  1 

j  1 

2s|  17o|  ... 

... 

I- 

5.12G.51 

(«)  Statistics  to  May  31st,  1S96. 

(b)  Statistics  to  March  31st,  1S96. 

(c)  Aproxinmto. 

(d)  Statistics  to  Augnst  31st,  1896. 

(e)  Admitted  to  Christian  fellowship  by  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
(/)  Not  churches  but  Army  Corps. 

(p)  Statistics  to  Juno  30th,  1896. 

(/*)  Statistics  to  September  1th,  1896. 
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American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Bnrlow,  Miss  D.D.,  47,  Tera-mnchi,  Himeji. 

Bennett.  Rev.  A. A.  nnd  W.,  67-n,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Blunt,  Miss  0.  M.,  168,  Innni-cho,  Cliofu. 

Brand,  Rev.  J.  C.  nnd  W.,  9,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Browne,  Miss  H.  M.  Cliofu,  Absent. 

Buzzell,  Miss  A.,  27,  Nnlcnjimu-clio  Sendni. 

’Carpenter,  Mrs,  C.  H.,  48-n,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
’Carpenter  Miss  M.  M.,  48-n,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Church,  Miss  E.  R.  48,  Shimo  Tera-mnchi,  Himeji. 
Clngett,  Miss  A.  M.,  10,  Fnkuro-mnchi,  Suvugndai, 
Tokyo. 

Clement,  Prof.  E.  W.  nnd  W.,  43,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
“Clement,  Mrs.  L.H.,  43,  Tsukiji.  Tokyo. 

Converse,  Miss  C.  A.,  34,  Bluff,  Yokohnmn. 

•Cummings,  Miss  E.  L.,  Absent. 

Dealing,  Rev.  J.  L.  nnd  W.,  67,  Bluff,  Yokohnmn. 
Dufffeld,  Miss  F.  A.,  47,  Tera-mnchi,  Himeji. 

Fife,  Miss  N.  E.,  30-A,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Fisher,  Rev.  C.  H.  D-  nnd  W.,  30-n,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Halsey,  ReV.  R.  L.  (Mrs.  Halsey  Absent ,)  59,  Bnugni, 
Kogawn-cho,  Osaka. 

Hamblen,  Rev.  S.  W.  &  W.,  49,  Niiznka  dori,  Sendni. 
Harrington,  Rev.  C.  K.  (Mrs.  Harrington,  Absent,)  135, 
Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Harrington,  Rev.  F.  G.  nnd  W.,  135,  Bluff’,  Yokolmmn. 
Hawley,  Miss  M.A.,  34,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Hill,  Rev.  G.  W.  nnd  W.,  Cliofu. 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  H.  and  W.,  3,  Kiln  Snmhnn-cho,  Sendni. 
Kidder,  Miss  A.  H.,  10,  Fukuro Mnclfi,  Surugadai,  Tokyo. 
Mead,  Miss  L.,  27,  Naknjimn-cho,  Sendni. 

Parshley,  Rev.  W.  B.  and  W.,  48-n,  Bluff',  Yokohama. 
Rhees,  Rev.  H.  H.,  D.D.  nnd  W.,  5,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Rolmnn  Miss  E.  L.,  30-a,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Scott,  Rev.  J.  A.nndW.,  59,  Bangui,  Kognwa-eho,  Osaka. 
Story,  Rev.  W.  E.  nnd  W.  68,  Innni-cho,  Cliofu. 

Taft,  Rev.  G.  W.  nnd  W.,  48,  Kita  Nngnsn-dori  2  chome, 
Kobe. 

Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.  and  W.,  48,  Ynmn,  Kobe. 

Topping  Rev.  H.  nnd  W.,  30,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Walton,  Miss  M-,  59,  Bnugni,  Kogawn-cho,  Osaka. 

White  Mrs.  E.  J.  M.  No.  6,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Whitman,  Miss  M.  A.,  10,  Fukuro  Muchi,  Surugadai, 
Tokyo. 

Witlierbee,  Miss  H.  M.,  34,  Bluff',  Yokohnmn. 

Wynd,  Rev.  W.  nnd  W.  1S7,  Kogawncho,  Osaka. 

American  Bible  Society. 

26,  SETTLEMENT,  YOKOHAMA. 

Loomis,  Rev.  Henry,  A.B.,  Agent,  and  W.,  223,  Bluff, 
Yokohama. 

American  Board  Mission. 

Adams,  Miss  Alice  P.,  Higashi  linmn,  Okayama. 
Albrecht,  Rev.  George  E.  nnd  W.,  Kyoto,  Absent. 

Allchin,  Rev.  Geo.  and  W.,  24,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Atkinson.  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.  and  W.,  48,  Hill,  Kobe. 
Barrows,  Miss  M.  J.  59,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.  Jim.  and  W.  Tottori. 

Benedict,  Miss  H.  M.,  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Bradshaw,  Miss  A.  H.,  Sendni,  Absent. 

Brown,  Miss  Clara,  Gakko-cho,  Niigata. 

Brown,  Miss  E.  M.,  Kobe. 

Cary,  Rev.  Otis,  nnd  W-,  Knrasumnru-Dori,  Kyoto. 

Case,  Miss  L.  E.,  Bnikwa  Jo  Gnkko,  Osaka. 

Clark,  Rev.  C.  A.,  nnd  W.,  Miyazaki,  Absent. 

Colby,  Miss  A.  M-,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Cozad,  Miss  Gertrude,  59,  Hill,  Kobe,  Absent. 

Curtis,  Rev.  W.  W.  and  W.,  Sapporo,  Absent. 

Curtis,  Rev.  W.  L.,  and  W.,  Karnsumam-Dori,  Kyoto. 
Daniels,  Miss  M.  B.  31,  Concession,  Osaka,  Absent. 
Dnughadny,  Miss  M.  A.,  Sapporo. 

Davis  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.D.,  and  W.,  Knrasumnru-Dori, 
Kyoto. 

De  Forest,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  (Mrs.  De  Forest,  Absent,) 
Sendni. 

Denton,  Miss  M.  F.,  Nnshiuoki-clio,  Kyoto. 

Dudley,  Miss  J.  E.,  59,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Gordon,  Rev.  M.  L.,  M.D.,  D.D.,  and  W.,  Nnshinoki- 
clio,  Kyoto. 

Greene,  Rev.  D.C.,  D.D.,  and  W.,  22,  Nakano-cho,  Ichi- 
gnya,  Tokyo. 

Griswold,  Miss  F.  E.,  Kumamoto,  Absent. 

Guliclc,  Miss  Julia  A.,  Takeya-clio,  Kumamoto. 

Guliclt,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Ph.  D.,  nnd  W.,  15,  Concession, 
Osnkn. 

Gulick,  Rev.  S.  L.,  nnd  W.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Harwood,  Miss  A.  E.  Matsuyama,  Iyo. 

Holbrook,  Miss  Mary  A.  M.D.,  Kobe,  Absent. 

Howe,  Miss  A.  L.,  Kobe,  Absent. 

Judson,  Miss  C.  Maebashi. 

Learned,  Rev.  D.  W.,  D.  D.,  nnd  W.,  Imadegnwa-Dori, 
Kyoto. 

Newell,  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  W.,  Niignta. 

Noyes,  Rev.  W.  H.,  and  W.,  Mnyebnshi,  Absent. 
Piumelee,  Miss  H.  F.,  Mnyebnshi. 

Pedley,  Rev.  Hilton,  and  W., Niignta,  Absent. 

Pettee,  Rev.  J.  H.,  and  W.,  Okayama. 

Rowland,  Rev.  G.  M.,  nnd  W.,  Sapporo. 

Searle,  Miss  S.  A.,  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Stewart,  Miss  NinaE.,  Tsuynmn,  Absent. 

Swartz,  Miss  Pauline,  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Talcott,  Miss  Eliza,  Kyoto,  Absent. 

Taylor,  Wallace,  M.D.,  nnd  W.,  Osnka,  Absent. 

Torrey,  Miss  Elizabeth,  60,  Yuma,  Kobe. 

Wainwright,  Miss  M.  E.,  Imndcgnwa-dori,  Kyoto. 
White,  Rev.  S.  S.,  nnd  W.,  Tsuynma. 

Wilcox,  Miss  M.  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Baptist  Southern  Convention.  U.S.A. 

Maynard,  Rev.  N.,  and  W.,  62,  Snkui-mnchi,  Kokura. 
McCollum,  Rev.  J.  W.,  A.  B.  and  W.,  Fukuoka. 

Walne.  Rev.  E.  N.  A.  B.  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 

British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
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Braitliwaite,  George.,  Agent,  Yokohama. 


•  Not  supported  by  Mission  Funds, 
f  Knployed  by  the  Mission. 


Church  of  Christ. 

Azbill,  Rev.  W.  K.,  aud  W.,  26,  Nnudo-cho,  Ushigomc, 
Tokyo. 

Gnrst,  Rev.  C.  E.,  nnd  W.,  44,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Guy,  Rev.  H.  H.  nnd  W.,  4,  Ichomo  Dniinnchi,  Koishi- 
knwn,  Tokyo. 

Harrison,  Miss  C.  J.,  1,  Snn-cliomo  Misoki-cho  Knndn. 
Tokyo. 

Hostetter,  Miss  C.,  1,  Snu-cbomo  Misoki-cho  Knndn, 
Tokyo. 

Johnson,  Miss  K.  V.,  10,  Nishikata-machi,  Tokyo. 
Madden,  Rev.  M.  B.,  nnd  W.,  34,  Ynnngi-cbo,  Ushigomc, 
Tokyo. 

MeCnleb,  Rev.  J.  M.  nnd  W.,  12,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Miller,  Miss  Alice.,  26,  Nnudo-cho,  Ushigomc,  Tokyo. 
Oldham,  Miss  L.,  38,  Ynkojimne  Mnclii,  Ushigome, 
Tokyo. 

Pruett,  Rev.  R.  L.  nnd  W.,  Tokyo. 

Riocli,  Miss  E.  S.,  Akita. 

Scott,  Miss  L.,  Knndn,  Tokyo. 

Snodgrass,  Rev.  E.,  nnd  W.,  4,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Stevens,  Rev.  E.  S.  nnd  W.,  Alcitn. 

Wiriok,  Miss  L.  J.,  Tokyo. 

Christian  Church  of  America. 

Fry,  Rev.  E.  C.,  nnd  W.,  Sendai. 

Gullett,  Miss  C.  V.,  37,  Koynmn-cho,  Tokyo. 

Penrod,  Miss  T.,  86,  Kognwn,  Mitn,  Tokyo. 

Woodworth,  Rev.  A.  D.  and  W.,  26,  Knsumi-cho,  Tokyo. 

Church  of  England. 

SOUTH  TOKYO  JURISDICTION. 
Bickersteth,  Right,  Rev.  E.,  D.D.,  Bishop,  and  W.,  13. 
Iigurn,  Rokuchome,  Tokyo. 

KIUSH1U  JURISDICTION. 

Evington,  Rt.  Rev.  H.,  D.D.,  Bishop,  and  W.,  Nngnsnki. 

HOKKAIDO  JURISDICTION. 

Fyson,  Rt,  Rev.  P.  K.,  M.A.  Bishop,  and  W.,  Hakodate 
OSAKA  JURISDICTION. 

Awdrey,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Bishop,  and  W.,  Kobe. 

I.— CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Allen,  Miss  B.  J.  Oiln. 

Andrews,  Bev.  Walter,  M.A.,  and  W.,  Hakodate. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  J.  M.,  B.A.,  and  W.,  Toyohnshi. 
Batchelor,  Rev.  J.  and  W.,  Sapporo. 

Beruau,  Miss  E.  M.,  Nngnsnki. 

Bleby,  Rev.  H.  L.  nnd  W.,  Oiln. 

Brandrum,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  nnd  W.,  Kumamoto. 
Biuiconihe,  Bev.  W.  B..  B.  A..  and  W.,  52,  Tsukiji.  Tokyo. 
Bosnnquet,  bliss  A.C.,  Hiroshima. 

Bryant,  Miss,  Hnkodnte. 

•Buxton,  Rev.  B.  F.,  M.A.,  nnd  W.,  Uchiiiaknlinrn- 
machi,  Matsuye. 

Carr,  Miss,  Tokyo. 

Chapman,  Rev,  G.  nnd  W.,  Tokusliimn. 

Cochram,  Miss  H.  S.,  Kagoshima. 

Cousttfrdine.  Rev.  R.  H.,  A.B.,  Tokushima. 

Edmonds,  Mrs.  J.,  Fukuyama. 

Fox,  Miss  E.  S.  12,  Coucession,:  Osnkn. 

Freetli,  Miss  E.  bl.,  Fukuoka. 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.  nnd  W.,  Nagasaki,  Absent. 

Fugill,  Miss  F.,  Hamndn. 

Gray,  Rev.  W.  R.,  18  Concession,  Osnkn. 

Hammond  Mr.  F.,  blomoyiunn,  Osnkn. 

Hnmilton,  Rev.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  nnd  W.,  Gifu. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  J.,  Nngnsnki. 

Hind,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  nnd  W.,  Fukuoka. 

Howard,  Miss  R.  D.,  17,  Concession,  Osnkn. 

Hiihold,  Miss  M.  S.,  Tokushima. 

Hunter  Brown,  Miss  D.  J.,  Kagoshima. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  A.  B.  and  W.,  Fukuoka. 

Jnckson,  Miss  H.  Fukuyama. 

Julius,  Miss  O..  Tokyo. 

Keen,  Miss  E.  M. 

Lnng,  Rev.  D.  M.,  M.A.,  Kushiro. 

Laurence,  Miss  M.,  Hakodate. 

Mnclenaghun,  Miss  M.  A.,  B.A.,  Hamadn. 

Nettlesliip,  Mr.  C.  nnd  W.,  Hakodate. 

Niven,  Rev.  G.  C.  Sapporo. 

Nott,  Miss  G.,  Kumamoto. 

Nottidge,  bliss  Nagasaki. 

Pasley,  Miss  M.  L.,  Higashi  Tstilrasn-machi,  Gifu. 
Payne,  Miss  E.  C.,  Gifu. 

Puyne,  Miss  L.,  Kushiro. 

Peucocke,  Miss  K.  M.,  Tokyo. 

Pole,  Rev.  G.  H.,  M.A.,  and  W.,  23,  Concession,  Osnka. 
Price,  Rev.  H.M.,  bl.A.,  nnd  W.,  Momoyamn,  Osnkn. 
Riddell,  Miss  H.,  Kumamoto. 

Ritson,  Miss  E.  Tnknjo-machi,  Tokushima. 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  Cooper,  and  W.,  43,  Higashi  Katnhn, 
Sander  Miss  M.,  Hiroshima.  [Nagoya. 

Sells,  Miss  A.  P.,  Fukuoka. 

•Spicer,  Miss  H.,  Matsuye,  Absent. 

Tapson,  Miss  A.  M.  Hakodate. 

Tennent,  Miss  A.  C.,  Fukuoka,  Absent. 

Trent,  Miss  E.,  12,  Higashi  Kntahn-cho,  Nngoyn. 
Tristram,  bliss  K.  A.S.,  B.A.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Waller,  Rev.  J.  G.,  nnd  W.,  Nagano. 

Warren,  Veu.,  Arclulencon  C.  F.,  nnd  W.,  3,  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Warj'en,  Rev.  H.  G.,  B.  A.,  3,  Concession,  Osnkn. 
Warren,  Rev.  C.  T.,  B  A.  nnd  W.,  36,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Williams,  Rev.  J.  aud  W.,  Hiroshima. 

Woodward,  Rev'.  H.,  Tokyo. 

Wright,  Miss  A.  Kumamoto. 

Young,  bliss  M.  M.,  12,  Higashi,  Katnha-cho,  Nagoya. 
II.— SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF 
THE  GOSPEL. 

Foss,  Rev.  H.  J.,  bl.A.,  Kobe. 

Gardner,  Rev.  C.  G.,  B.A.  and  W.,  Kobe,  Absent. 

De  Havilaud,  Mr.  W.,  Kobe. 

Hoar,  Miss,  23.  Rokuchome,  Iigura,  Tokyo. 

Hour,  Miss  A.H.,  23,  Rokuchome,  Iigurn,  Tokyo. 
Hughes,  H.,  nnd  W.,  15.  Nnkaynmute-dori,  Kobe. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  F.  M.,  and  W.,  Mntsumoto. 

Mola,  Mrs.,  Kobe. 

Moore,  Rev.  H.  and  W.,  Absent. 

Patterson,  bliss  M.  L.,  Matsumoto. 


Shaw,  Venerable  Archdeacon,  A,  C.,  bl.A.  and  W., 
Tokyo,  A  bsent. 

Smith,  Miss  J.  bl.,  Nagano. 

III.— SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 

Boulton,  Miss  B.,  17,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Hamilton,  E.,  Miss  L.  J.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 

IV— ST.  ANDREW’S  UNIVERSITY  MISSION. 
Cholmondeley,  Rev.  I..  B.,  bl.A.,  35,  Nnknnccho,  Tokyo. 
Genimel,  Rev.  W.  C.,  bl.A.,  11,  Snknye-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
King,  Rev.  A.  F.  bl.A.,  11,  Snknye-cho,  Tokyo. 

Mndeley,  W.  F.,  35,  Nalmnocho,  Ichignya,  Tokyo. 

Ryde,  Rev.  L.  F.,  bl.A.,  11,  Salmyecho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Webb,  Rev.  A.  E.  bl.A.,  11,  Snknyecho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Wood,  Mr.  E.  H.  B.  bl.A.,  11,  Snknyecho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 

V.— ST.  HILDA’S  MISSION,  TOKYO. 

Ballard,  Miss,  3,  Yarni-mnchi,  Aznbu,  Tokyo. 

Bullock,  Miss,  1,  Nngnsakn-cho,  Aznbu,  Tokyo. 

Hogan,  Miss  1,  Nagnsnkn-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

Jones,  Miss  1,  Nngasnka-cho,  Azabu.  Tokyo. 

Rickards,  Miss  1,  Nngasnka-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Thornton,  bliss  1,  Nngasnka-cho,  Aznbu,  Tokyo. 

Weston,  Miss  1,  Nngasnka-cho,  Aznbu,  Tokyo. 

White,  Miss  G.  Nurse,  1,  Nagnsaka-cho,  Aznbu,  Tokyo. 

Episcopal  Chinch  U.S.A. 

NORTH  TOKYO  JURISDICTION,  and 
KYOTO  JURISDICTION. 

McKim,  Rt.  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  Bishop,  and  W.,  38,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 

Aldrich,  Miss  Martha,  Kyoto. 

Ambler,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  W.,  Maebashi,  Absent. 

Bull,  Miss  Leila,  24,  Dosho-mnchi,  Osaka. 

Chappell,  Rev.  J.  nnd  W.,  Aomori. 

Dooman,  Rev.  Isaac,  nnd  W.,  18-b,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Evans,  Rev.  C.  H.  and  W.  Nnrn. 

Francis,  Rev.  J.  bl.  nnd  W.,  54,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Gardiner,  J.  McD.  nnd  W.,  40,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Gring,  Rev.  A.  D.,  and  W ,  Kyoto. 

Jeffery s,  Rev.  H.  S.  nnd  W.,  Sendni. 
f Kimball,  Miss  J.,  15,  Gobancho,  Kojiuiachi,  Tokyo. 
Lnning,  Henry,  M.D.,  5.  Concession,  Osaka. 

•Lloyd,  Rev.  A.,  B.A.,  and  W.,  30,  Kitamnchi,  Tnke- 
nawn-cho,  Tokyo. 

Lovell,  bliss  Lisn,  Sendni. 

Mnnn,  Miss  I.,  Aomori. 

fMcCnlly,  bliss  Anna,  5,  Hiknwa-cho,  Aknsnkn,  Tokyo. 
Page,  Rev.  H.  D.  and  W  ,  7,  Concession,  Osnkn. 

Patton,  Rev.  J.  L.  nnd  W.,  Nnrn. 

'Perry,  Miss  Anna  bl.,  5,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Sinngue,  Miss  S.,  147,  Higashi  Knln  Mnclii,  Hongo, 
Tokyo. 

Suthon,  bliss  G.,  Aomori,  Absent. 

Tyng,  Rev.  T.  S.  nnd  W.,  29,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Verbeck,  Miss  Emma,  3,  Aoicho,  Akasakn,  Tokyo. 
Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  bl,,  D.D.,  6,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Williamson,  Miss  Enimn,  23,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Woodman,  Rev.  E.  R.  nnd  W.,  56,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Evangelical  Association  of  North 
America. 

Neitz,  Rev.  F.  C.  nnd  W.,  44-a,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Voegelein,  Rev.  F.  W.,  nnd  W.,  50-n,  Tsulciji,  Tokyo. 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  U.S.A. 

Peeiy,  Rev.  R.  B.,  A.B.,  Ph.  D.  and  W.,  Saga. 

Scherer,  Rev.  J.  A.  B.,  A.B.,  and  W.  Saga,  Absent. 

Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary 
Society  (German  fy  Swiss.) 

Clirislleih,  Rev.  bl.  H.,  Ph.  D.  and  W.,  40,  Kami  Tomi- 
snka-cho,  Koishiknwn,  Tokyo. 

Schiller,  Rev.  Emil,  39,  Komi  Tomisnlta-cho,  Koishiknwn, 
Tokyo. 

Wendt  Rev.  A.  and  W.,  Tokyo. 


Independent. 

Bnllngh,  Miss  L.,  29,  Nnkn-mnchi,  Ishiknwa,  Yokohama. 
Birkelund,  Rev.  J.  R.  and  W.,  Tokyo. 

Finch,  Miss  E.,  13,  Koshi-no-snji,  Takatn. 


International  Christian  Alliance. 

Barnes,  Miss  E.  E.,  Shobarn,  Bingo. 

Gulick,  T.  W.  nnd  W.,  59,  Nairn  Y'nmnte-Dori,  Kobe. 
Lindstvom,  Rev.  H.,  and  W.,  Miyoshi,  Bingo. 


Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

Alcorn,  Miss  B.  H.,  Tokyo. 

Belton,  Miss  E.  A.,  Shizuoka. 

Blnckmore,  Miss  I.  S.,  Tokyo. 

Borden  Rev.  A.  C.,  B.  A.  and  W.,  Torii-zaka,  Tokyo. 
Contes,  Rev.  II.  H.,  M.A.,  and  W.  16,  Tatsuoka-cho, 
Hongo,  Tokyo. 

Crombie,  Miss  E.,  Knunznwn. 

Cunninghnin,  bliss  bl.  J.,  Shizuoka. 

Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  G.,  nnd  W.,  Niignta. 

Elliot,  Rev.  Wm.  and  W.,  Toyama. 

Hargrave,  Miss  I.  H.,  Kofu. 

Hnrt,  Miss  C.  E.  Tokyo. 

Lnmbly,  Miss  M.  K.  Kofu. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  D.  M.  D.,  and  W.  4,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
blcArllinr,  Rev.  J.  H.,  B.A.  and  W.,  8,  Torii-zaka, 
Tokyo. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  D.  R.,  B.A.,  nnd  W.  Kanazawa. 

Munro,  Miss  J.  K.,  14,  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Preston,  Miss  E.  A.,  Kofu. 

Robertson,  Miss  M.  A..  Shizuoka. 

Scott  Rev.  J.  D.  D.  and  W.,  13,  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo 
Veazey,  Miss  M.  A.,  Kanazawa. 

Wigle,  Miss  L.  A.,  B.A.,  14,  Torii-zaka,  Azabu.  Tokyo. 
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(Kami  no  Tei  to  wa  ni  {—)ni  shite  i/su  ;  itsu 
ni shite  tii  ( —  ).  The  attributes  of  this  God  are 
intelligence,  valour  and  love  chi,  -p|  yii, 
ai ).  (2)  By  means  of  his  spirit  (H!  ret)  and 
vital  energy  ki)  the  god  Takami-musubi 
and  the  goddess  Kammi-musubi  were  created. 
These  forming  a  trinity  in  unity  and  unity  in 
trinity.  From  these  gods  came  a  variety  of 
other  deities  and  the  parents  of  the  human  race, 
Izanagi  and  Izanami.  Man’s  spirit  was  derived 
from  God’s  spirit  and  hence  is  immortal.  His 
body  was  made  by  means  of  God’s  vital 
energy,  but  did  not  receive  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it  to  be  capable  of  existing  for 
ever.  This  original  nature  was  neither  good 
nor  bad.  The  union  of  spirit  with  flesh  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  feelings,  which  con¬ 
tend  with  each  other  for  supremacy  in  man’s 
heart.  (4)  Man’s  duly  lies  in  cultivating  the 
three  divine  .virtues,  intelligence,  love,  and 
courage.  Derived  from  these  are  the  seven 
virtues  loyalty,  filial  piety,  chastity,  obedience 
to  elder  brothers,  sincerity,  truth  in  friendship, 
kind  feeling  (fl),  and  compassion  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  (Megumi) .  (5)  The  path  of  happi¬ 

ness  is  the  path  of  virtue.  (6)  The  lot  of  each 
man  is  settled  by  the  gods.  There  is  a  law  of 
cause  and  effect  extending  over  two  worlds,  this 
one  and  the  next.  (7)  By  repentance  even  the 
greatest  criminals  may  merit  God’s  favour  and 
forgiveness.  (8)  The  actions  of  men  are  closely 
observed  by  the  gods  and  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  are  meted  out. 

So  far  Mr.  Sakamoto.  Some  of  our’readers 
will  no  doubt  be  aware  that  the  system 
which  is  proposed  as  the  basis  of  Twentieth 
Century  Shinto  is  composed  of  elements  by 
no  means  new.  Not  a  few  Japanese  authori¬ 
ties  are  of  opinion  that  the  Shinto  Cosmogony 
has  been  borrowed  from  China  as  well  as  its 
system  of  ethics.  The  very  name  Shinto 
is  derived  fron  the  Chinese  Classic  called 
Yeki,  and  to  the  same  source  may  be  traced  the 
chief  features  of  the  account  of  creation  furni¬ 
shed  by  Shinto  authorities.  Mr.  Sakamoto’s 
seven  virtues  are  of  Confucian  origin, 
his  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  Jf|  in-gwa ) 

comes  from  Buddhism,  and  his  Trinity 
Unity  from  Christianity.  Hence  Mr.  Sakamoto's 
proposed  system  of  Philosophical  religion  is 
essentially  eclectic,  and  as  such,  if  the  history 
of  similar  attempts  is  to  be  a  guide,  cannot 
succeed.  *  *  * 

In  a  report  of  a  conference  held  at  the  ShokU' 
butsuyen,  Koishikawa,  on  April  21st,  published 
in  the  Nihon  Shukyo,  a  curious  fact  is  recorded 
bearing  on  the  preparation  of  the  translation 
of  the  Yeki  Jfj  for  exhibition  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  by  Mr.Zumoto(of  the  Tokyo  Times), 
and  Mr.  Sugiura.  As  is  well  known,  the  greatest 
living  Japanese  authority  oh  the  meaning  of  the 
Yeki  J3  is  Mr.  Takashima  Kayemon.  Some  four 
or  -five  years  ago,  while  staying  at  Ikao,  Mr. 
Takashima  became  acquainted  with  a  sham 
pooer  who  had  a  most  remarkable  memory, 
whom  he  taught  to  repeat  by  heart  the  whole  of 
Yeki,  J!?  together  with  explanations  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  passages.  Of  that  shampooerMr.  Zutnolo 
made  use  in  preparing  his  translation,  thus  ob¬ 
taining  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  obscure 
passages.  *  *  * 

The  Nihon  Shukyo  publishes  an  article  from 
a  writer  signing  himself  ^  Tokon,  which 
discusses  the  contest  now  going  on  between 
Individualism,  Nationalism  and  Cosmopo¬ 
litanism.  Nationalism  has  some  very  strong 
supporters.  Not  only  is  it  advocated  by 
magazines  like  the  Nihon-jin,  but  it  receives 
the  support  of  scholars  like  Dr.  Inouye  Tetsu- 
jiio,  Dr.  Motora  Yujiro,  Messrs.  Yumoto  Take- 
hiko  and  Kimura  Takataio;  and  the  Buddhists 
and  Shintoists  naturally  favour  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  religious  grounds.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  administration  of  the 
Mombusho  under  the  late  Viscount  Inouye  was 
intensely  pro-national,  the  effects  of  which  are 
still  visible  in  various  quarters.  Tokon  is  of 
opinion  that  neither  Cosmopolitanism  nor  In 
dividualism  has  much  chance  of  asserting  itself 
in  this  country.  But  there  are  journals  like  the 


Rikugo  Zasshi  and  the  Shukyo  which  maintain 
that  the  three  principles  are  by  no  means  irre¬ 
concilable  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
modify  each  other. 

* 

*  * 

In  an  article  entitled  Dotoku-kai  no  Kin  jo, 
“  The  present  slate  of  the  moral  world,”  the  Tbyo- 
letsugaku  observes  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  morality  pursued  by  Shinlo- 
sts,  Conf ucianists  and  Buddhists  are  quite  in¬ 
efficient  and  out  of  date,  and  as  for  Christianity, 
its  influence  is  not  felt.  There  is  no  denying  that 
men’s  minds  have  undergone  great  changes,  and 
what  is  needed  is  moral  leaching  to  suit  the  age  ; 
teaching  that  recognises  and  embodies  the  new 
ideas  that  have  been  adopted  from  the  West. 
What  we  wish  to  recommend  to  religious 
teachers,  says  this  organ,  is  more  discernment 
dealing  with  things  as  they  actually  exist. 
To  attempt  to  get  rid  of  many  things  that  exist 
in  the  world  is  a  fruitless  task.  The  only  course 
open  to  would-be  reformers  is  to  regulate  and 
modify.  It  is  customary  to  hear  preachers 
denouncing  riches,  worldly  power  and  re¬ 
putation,  the  devouring  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong  J akuniku-Kyoshoku)* , 

and  warfare  generally.  But  it  is  plain  that,  con¬ 
stituted  as  the  world  now  is,  these  things  are 
bound  to  exist,  and  hence  the  diminution  of  the 
evils  incidental  to  them  is  all  that  can  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  Toyd  Tetsugaku  can  see  no  good  in  the 
conferences  between  representatives  of  different 
religions  that  are  taking  place.  For  the  sake 
of  being  friendly  the  discussion  of  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  kept  in  abeyance,  and  hence  nothing 
of  permanent  value  is  accomplished.  That,  we 
believe,  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of 
Christian  missionaries. 

Under  the  heading  of  Bukkyd  Kai  no  hydsetsu 
Gakusha  (Buddhist  thieving  Scholars)  the 
Toyd  tetsugaku  accuses  prominent  Buddhists  of 
the  most  flagrant  plagiarism.  It  gives  an  in 
stance  of  the  publication  of  no  less  than  ten 
volumes  reprinted  without  any  change  from  the 
works  of  various  authors. 

*  *  * 

The  Shinri  has  articles  on  “Meditation”: 
“Do  Christians  know  the  position  they  now 
occupy?  ”  (By  the  Rev.  R.  Minami);  “  Brah¬ 
manism”  by  Dr.  Christlieb;  “Do  all  living 
beings  come  from  the  same  origin?"  by  the 
Rev.  Heinrich  Ritter.  Mr.  Minami  takes  a 
somewhat  gloomy  view  of  the  position  occupied 
by  Christianity  at  the  present  day.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  gist  of  his  remarks.  Christians 
are  far  loo  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  heavenly  delights  and  to 
fail  to  realise  the  situation  of  things  around 
them.  No  one  well  versed  in  the  course  of 
events  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  can  deny 
that  Christianity  has  lost  ground.  The  national 
ism  encouraged  by  such  leading  scholars  as 
Dr.  Inouye  Tetsujiro  has  done  it  very  much 
harm.  Dr.  Inouye’s  book  on  the  antagonism 
between  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the 
principles  which  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  in 
Japanese  education  is  read  and  discussed  by 
school  teachers  and  others  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  former  times, 
Christian  schools  were  very  numerous  and  no 
doubt  exercised  wide  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation,  but  now  Government 
schools  have  in  most  cases  taken  their  place 
and  these  are  anti-Christian.  There  are  those 
that  recommend  combination  with  Shinto  as  a 
remedy  for  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  But 
that  is  absurd.  No  union  between  two  creeds 
is  possible.  The  origin,  history,  and  doctrines 
are  all  different.  Christianity  must  be  made  to 
flourish  on  its  own  merits.  In  late  years  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  preaching 
and  too  little  to  education.  In  my  opinion  the 
most  urgent  duty  to  be  undertaken  is  the  open 
ing  of  a  number  of  elementary  and  middle 
schools  where  a  religious  as  well  as  a  secular 
education  shall  be  imparted.  Then  more 


should  be  done  in  the  line  of  charily.  The 
efforts  hitherto  made  in  that  direction  have  been 
fitful  and  lacking  in  .organisation.  What 
wanted  is  a  system  of  charity  that  caTTITe^ 


—  m  uiamy  mat  can  »e 

anplied  reg.ukiliLai)d  that  can  give  relief  toT 

great  variety  of  sufferers 


The  Riktigosasshi,  writing  on  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  says  that  Christians  make  a  mistake 
n  showing  indifference  to  politics  :  the  way  to 
influence  the  thought  and  action  of  the  nation  is 
to  lake  part  in  all  public  business.  Christianily 
needs  to  identify  i: self  more  with  [apanese 


national  life,  Christian  ~ideas  are  to  | 

ejOent  western  idejrs.and  the  progress  of  Western 
Ci^sation~linTT!nins^niiy~~~go  baiuH'in  hand. 


*  The  full  rendering  would  be  Yowai  mono  no  niku 
wa  tsuyoi  mono  no  shokumotsu  to  tiaru.  We  com 
mend  this  term  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
wonder  why  the  Japanese  are  averse  to  the  abandon 
ment  of  Chinese  ideographs. 


Christians  are  as  a  rule  versed  in  foreign  ways',1 

and  hence,  if  they  exert  themselves,  may  play 
an  important  part  in  bringing  foreigners  and 
Japanese  closer  to  each  other.  Intercourse 
between  our  people  and  foreigners  ought  to  be 
rendered  easy  by  the  efforts  of  Japanese  Chris¬ 
tians.  *  *  * 

The  Shukyo  shows  no  signs  of  dearth  of  matter 
from  month  to  month.  In  the  number  before 
us  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are  discussed,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  religion.  There 
are  articles  on  “  Religion  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Time”;  “Social  Problems”;  Shinto ;  “Mr. 
Murakami  Senjo  and  the  Otani  Sect”;  The 
altitude  of  school  authorities  to  religion,”  and 
many  others.  On  the  last  subject,  the  writer 
maintains  that  education  without  religion  is  a 
mistake,  that  there  is  no  real  opposition 
between  the  objects  aimed  at  by  education 
and  those  kept  in  view  by  the  religious 
teacher.  It  is  only  a  certain  class  of  religious 
leaching  that  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  educators  in  Japan.  The  majority  of  school 
teachers  are  ignorant  as  to  what  true  religion 
consists  ~5f:  IT  Ts  '1116  IM'bVlnce  of  relig 


furnish  an  ideal  to  education.  Though  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  man’s  existence,  to  me  it 
appears  plain,  says  the  writer  we  are  quoting, 
that  man  is  destined  to  grow  more  and  more 
perfect  as  time  goes  on  till  he  becomes  God¬ 
like.  Those  that  have  an  ideal  ever  before  them 
which  they  are  striving  to  reach  can  afford  to 
think  lightly  of  the  things  of  the  world.  That 
the  youth  of  this  country  are  being  educated 


without  a  knowledge  of  such  an  ideal  life  is  cer- 

tainly  a  great  calamity. 


The  new  magazine,  mentioned  in  a  former 
summary,  called  the  Nihon  Shugi,  is  the  organ 
of  a  small  clique  of  scholars  who  aim  at  a  revi¬ 
val  of  Shinto.  Among  them  Dr.  Inouye  Tetsujiro, 
Dr.  Motora  Yuj i  1  o,  Messrs.  Yumoto  Takehiko, 
Kimura  Takataio,  and  Takenouchi  Nanzo  are 
the  chief.  They  have  formed  an  Association 
called  the  ^  B  ^  Dai  Nihon  Kyokai, 

and  the  above  named  magazine  is  an  organ 
of  the  Society.  The  contention  of  these  scho¬ 
larly  conservatives  is  that  Japan  is  in  danger  of  1 
losing  her  nationality  by  wholesale  borrowing  I 
from  foreign  countries;  that  an  attempt  mustl 
be  made  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  on 
the  sentiments  of  the  masses,  and  that  j 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  revive  the 
worship  of  Japan’s  ancient  gods.  We  cannot 
say  that  wc  follow  the  enunciation  of  principles 
published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Nihon 
Shugi.  In  one  sentence  we  are  told  that  the 
members  of  the  Nihon  Kyokai  object  to  their 
body  being  called  a  religious  body,  as  the  term 
religion  is  associated  with  superstition  (£Bfg)  ; 
in  another  that  they  intend  to  encourage  the 
worship  of  the  national  gods,  who,  as  no  doubt 
Dr.  Inouye  would  admit,  are  no  other  than  dei¬ 
fied  men.  But  we  forbear  from  discussing  these 
points  and  content  ourselves  with  staling  briefly 
the  alleged  objects  of  the  new  movement.  The 
following  heads  are  taken  from  the  Nihon 
Shugi : — (1)  The  worship  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  nation  (Kokuso  wo  sohai  su ).  (2) 

Kbinei  wo  mttne  to  su .  The  aim  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  in  all  things  be  publicity,  openness, 
activity,  enlightenment.  (3)  They  will  make 
much  of  this  human  life  of  ours  and  of  its  per¬ 
petuation  and  will  discourage  asceticism.  (4) 
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They  will  endeavour  lo  obtain  the  moat  perfect 
mental  development  attainable.  (5)  They  will 
aim  at  purity  and  cleanliness  of  every  kind. 
(6)  The  life  of  Society  will  occupy  an  important 
place  in  their  thoughts.  (7)  National  Consoli¬ 
dation  will  be  one  of  their  great  objects.  (8) 
Military  power  and  skill  will  be  held  in  honour. 
(9)  They  will  endeavour  lo  promote  the  cause  of 
peace  in  every  part  of  the  world.  (10)  They 
will  encourage  friendliness  of  sentiment  towards 
all  men.  Some  writers  complain,  not  without 
cause,  of  the  vagueness  of  the  above  programme. 
In  another  part  of  the  magazine  we  are  informed 
that  Christian  morality  is  considered  lo  be  de¬ 
nationalising  in  tendency  and  lienee  must  be 
rejected  ;  that  Buddhism  encourages  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  the  things  of  this  life  and  absorption  of 
the  attention  on  the  future  life,  and  consequently 
is  injurious  to  the  nation  ;  and  that  Confucianism 
is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  therefore  can  lend  no  assistance  to 
the  cause  espoused  by  the  new  set  of  reformers. 
* 

*  * 

The  following  items  are  from  the  Kirisutokyd 
Shimbun  : — The  President  of  the  Meijt-gaku-in, 
the  Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  lias  gone  to  America  to 
attend  a  great  meeting  of  representatives  of 
Young  Men’s  Associations  lo  be  held  in  North- 
held. 

News  from  New  York  has  been  received  an¬ 
nouncing  the  arrival  there  of  the  famous 
Buddhist  priest  Shaku  Kugen.  As  a  traveller 
and  investigator  Mr.  Shaku  certainly  lias  no 
equal  in  Japan.  He  is  only  27  years  of  age, 
but  has  visited  most  of  the  great  countries  of  the 
world.  He  went  to  India  at  the  age  of  15  and 
studied  hard  there  for  seven  years.  He  then 
travelled  through  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Turkis- 
tan,  Arabia,  and  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
after  visiting  Palestine  he  went  through  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Greece  and  subsequently  traversed 
Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  The  year  before  last,  he  set  out  on 
another  lour,  travelling  though  Mexico,  Canada 
and  America,  and  afterwards  paying  a 
second  visit  to  Rome.  He  is  now  on  his  way 
home,  but  is  engaged  in  certain  religious  in¬ 
vestigations  in  New  York. 

Among  students  crime  is  on  the  increase.  In 
Tokyo  alone,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
more  than  50  students  have  been  arrested  for 
theft.  Suicides  among  this  class  are  also  be¬ 
coming  common.  Mr.  Matsumura  Ivaiseki 
has  founded  a  society  whose  object  it  is  lo  res¬ 
cue  students  from  a  life  of  crime. 

The  Kirisutokyd  Shimbun  quotes  Viscount 
Tani  on  the  subject  of  conformation  lo  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  other  countries.  Viscount 
Tani  is  of  opinion  that  Christians  are  wrong  in 
attempting  to  introduce  Western  religious  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  place  of  time-honoured  Japanese 
rites.  He  calls  attention  lo  the  fact  that  M. 
Boissonade,  though  a  devout  Christian,  invari¬ 
ably  took  part  in  Shinto  and  Buddhist  ceremo 
nies  when  attending  funerals  and  other  public 
services,  and  that  members  of  various  nation¬ 
alities  have  lo  compromise  in  the  matter  of  out¬ 
ward  forms.  The  refusal  to  do  so  often  leads 
to  great  national  discord.  The  l  urks  refuse 
to  remove  their  turbans  in  deference  to  Russian 
custom,  but  it  is  said  that  a  certain  Chinese 
diplomat  recognised  the  principle  that  when  in 
Rome  you  must  do  as  Rome  does,  and  consent¬ 
ed  to  do  what  in  his  own  country  would  be 
considered  humiliating.  As  long  as  the  essen- 


of  which  the  development  of  their  religious 
faculties  depends. 

*  *  * 

We  read  in  the  Seikyo  Shimpo  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  has  sent  an  image  of 
Christ  rising  from  the  dead  and  certain  relics 
to  the  Japanese  Greek  Church,  the  significance 
of  which  was  explained  in  detail  by  Bishop 
Nicolai  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  exhibition 
to  the  public.  Portions  of  the  wood  of  which 
the  image  is  made  were  said  lo  be  taken  from 
the  remains  of  the  wooden  Church  erected  on 
the  site  of  Christ’s  sepulchre  many  centuries 
go.  Bishop  Nicolai  observed  that  the  Greek 
Church  established  in  Jerusalem  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  mother  of  the  Japanese  Greek 
Church,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  close¬ 
ness  of  their  relationship  should  be  recognised 
by  Japanese  converts.  With  a  view  of  further¬ 
ing  that  aim,  the  presents  exhibited  had  been 
forwarded. 

*  *  * 

The  Bukkyo  pens  some  very  severe  strictures 
on  the  character  of  Buddhist  priests  in  general. 
One  thing  it  says  is  that  the  term  priest  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pronoun  for  the_  word  fool — 
(Soryo  wa  baka  no  daimtishi  to  serare).  The 
charges  brought  are  by  no  means  new.  Slated 
briefly,  they  amount  lo  accusations  of  money- 
worship,  place-worship,  and  general  syco¬ 
phancy.  According  to  this  authority,  all  that 
remains  of  Buddhism  is  its  literature.  Bud¬ 
dhists,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  there  are 
e.  One  great  reason  for  the  comparative 
success  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  says  the 
Bukkyo,  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men — a  doctrine  that  in 
Europe  and  America  is  carried  into  practice  in 
a  thousand  ways.  The  poor  are  helped  because 
they  as  human  beings  have  equal  claims  on  the 
Church  with  the  rich.  High  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  are  all  alike  to  the  heralds  of  the  Cross. 
That  is  a  doctrine  which  Buddhists  sadly  need 
0  learn  at  the  present  time. 

*  *  * 

Foreigners  interested  in  Japanese  Buddhism 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  last  the  long  pro¬ 
mised  Buddhist  Encyloptedia,  called  the  Bukkyo 
lroha  Jiten ,  has  made  its  appearance.  It 
covers  1,500  pages,  contains  one  million  ideo¬ 
graphs,  is  published  in  4  volumes,  and  sells 
2  yen  50  sen  at  the  Keisei  Shoin, 
Yoshinomachi,  Asakusa,  Tokyo.  The  com¬ 
piler  is  Mr.  Wakahara  Keikei  and  the  revisor 
Dr.  Nanjo,  the  famous  Buddhist  scholar. 
It  contains  biographies  of  all  noted  Japanese 
Buddhists,  histories  of  the  establishment  of  tem¬ 
ples,  sects,  &c.,  explanations  of  obscure  terms, 
Chinese  and  Sanscrit,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  useful  information. 

**  * 

The  Shinto  organ,  the  Fui-itsu,  is  very  jubi¬ 
lant  over  the  enterprise  in  which  Dr.  Inouye 
Tetsujiro  and  others  have  embarked — the  revivi¬ 
fication  of  Shinto  bv  injections  of  philosophic 


lials  of  religion  are  retained,  says  Viscount  Tan 


Tiberty  To  leave  national  rites  and  ceremonies 


unclTangetP  should  be  claimed  by 

Christians^ 


The  Kirisutokyd  Shimbun  perceives  a  world¬ 
ly  element  in  the  various  social  schemes  which 
have  of  late  been  set  on  foot  by  Christians 
The  essence  of  religion,  says  this  organ,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  worship  of  God,  in  prayer  and  praise, 
and  not  in  conducting  bazaars,  starting  musical 
societies,  or  even  in  founding  reformatories. 
The  various  works  in  which  Christians  are 
engaged,  though  their  objects  may  be  worthy, 
may,  and  often  do,  lend  to  divert  the  mind  from 
those  more  spiritual  duties  on  the  performance 


kaga  Shogunale,  when  an  earnest  priest  called 
Hasegawa  Kakugyo,  at  the  age  of  18,  felt  so  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  civil  strife  and  all  its  attendant 
evils  under  which  the  nation  groaned,  that  he  re¬ 
solved  to  tiy  what  prayer  and  abstinence  would 
do  towards  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow  country¬ 
men  from  the  miseries  of  their  existence.  He 
ascended  Fuji  yama,  entered  the  cave  known  as 
Hitoana,  and  there  prayed  that  the  land  might 
be  blessed  with  peace.  Not  long  after,  Japan's 
greatest  hero,  Hideyoshi  Toyolomi,  appeared, 
and  the  recluse  lived  to  see  his  prayer  answered. 
Since  peace  had  been  prayed  for  and  peace  had 
been  granted,  the  sect  which  was  founded  by 
Hasegawa  regarded  it  as  its  chief  mission  to 
preach  peace  to  the  world.  Its  object  has  ever 
been  lo  pour  oil  on  the  turbulent  waters  of  life, 
to  promote  concord  between  man  and  man, 
village  and  village  and  even  between  Japan  and 
foreign  countries.  In  fraternising  with  Christians 
at  the  Chicago  Religious  Conference,  in  extending 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  men  like  Dr.  Barrows, 
Mr.  Shibata,  says  the  Fui-itsu,  is  but  acting  up 
lo  the  traditions  of  his  sect,  whose  gospel  is 
that  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men. 

* 

*  4 

The  great  Daijingu  festival  held  at  Yamada, 
in  Ise,  which  closed  on  May  1 8th,  was  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  actual 
worshippersareslated  to  have  numbered  250,000. 
Even  liie  extra  railway  accommodation  provided 
was  not  sufficient  lo  meet  the  demand  for  seats. 
The  takings  of  the  teahouses  in  the  district  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  realised  in 
three  ordinary  years. 

* 

*  * 

The  advice  given  to  Christians  by  the 
Sekai-110  nihon  is  lo  make  more  use  of  lectur¬ 
ing  and  to  publish  belter  magazines  than  they 
now  possess.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  anti- 
foreign  agitation  going  on  among  Buddhists 
and  Shintoisls.  This  can  best  be  met  by  the 
establishmsnt  in  Tokyo  of  a  thoroughly  efficient 
lecturing  society  and  the  regular  delivery  in 
some  large  hall  of  Christian  lectures.  ~ 


elixir.  The  one  thing  that  Shiniohas" lacked 
says  this  organ,  is  a  philosophy,  and  now  we 
find  a  number  of  scholars,  attracted  by  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  body  known  as  Shinto,  coming  forward 
and  undertaking  lo  furnish  it  with  a  garment 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  men  in  the  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Hitherto  Shinto  has 
lived  on  from  century  to  century  without  making 
any  attempt  lo  imitate  Buddhism  and  Christian¬ 
ity  in  liie  adoption  of  attractive  costumes  or  in 
assuming  imposing  attitudes,  but  she  now  makes 
this  concession  lo  the  spirit  of  the  age — she  con¬ 
sents  to  clothe  herself  in  philosophic  dress  1 
*  *  * 

Among  Shinto  sects  the  ;!£  Jikko- 

Kyo,  of  which  Mr.  Shibata  Rei-ichi  is  the 
leading  spirit,  is  by  far  the  most  liberally 
disposed  towards  alien  religious  bodies. 
In  No.  55  of  the  magazine  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  mention  is  made  of  the 
umbrage  caused  among  Shintoisls  generally  by 
Mr.  Shibata’s  overtures  to  Christian  Ministers. 
The  Yui-itsU  defends  the  course  adopted  by 
Mr.  Shibata,  and  adds  that  it  ill-becomes  earnest 
Shintoisls  to  be  slinging  opprobrious  epithets  at 
Christians.  The  sect  to  which  Mr.  Shibata  be¬ 
longs  dates  from  the  closing  days  of  the  Ashi- 


The  ICokumin-no  lomo  observes  that  crimes 
of  a  thoroughly  un-Japanese  nature  are  largely 
on  the  increase,  such  as  the  murder  of  husbands 
by  wives,  parents  by  children,  and  the  like. 
That  is  du^lo-lka_general  Jojiseness  of  morality. 
TheirlowUiat  science  hasjeaiTTeTiglon  in  rtrisr 
country^  says  this  organT~Ts^  ve7y ^serious. 
Religious" douGt  has  resulted  in  ah  abandonment 
of  the  safe  anchoring  ground  which  in  former 
limes  kept  ships  from  going  ashore.  In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples 
and  the  priests  connected  with  them  the  moral 
results  are  lamentably  poor.  The  following 
tables  show  the  number  of  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
temples  and  priests,  &c. 

Year.  Shinto  Temples.  Shinto  Priests. 

A.D.  1883  . 189,873 . 14.743 

„  1885  . 192.I76 . 14.670 

„  1887  . i92-359 . '4.»92 

„  1889  . 193,29! . 14.665 

,.  1891  . . I93.»S3 . 14,70° 

„  1893  . 193.43° . 14,75 1 

Buddhist  Temples  Butsudo  or  Buddhist 

(Tern).  Shrines.  Priests. 

1883  . 72,017 . 32.194 . 56,803 

188s  . 72.164 . 34,5°4 . 56.340 

„  1887 . 71,988. . 35.334 . 56,280 

„  1889 . 72.164 . 35.925 . 51.905 

„  1891  . 71.859 . 35,959 . 52,511 

„  1893  . 71,839 . 36,265 . 52.562 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  in  1893 
46  heads  of  sects,  143.375  instructors  and 
45,271  employes  of  various  kinds.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  foregoing,  involves  a  large  annual 
expenditure,  for  which  the  KoktimiU’iiO'Jovio 
maintains,  there  is  no  adequate  return  in  the 
form  of  good  received. 

*  * 

The  Kokumin-no-Tomo  maintains  that  what 
passes  as  cosmopolitanism  in  this  country  is  not 
the  real  article,  but  a  clever  counterfeit.  To 
breadth  of  view  and  liberality  of  sentiment  our 
contemporary  has  no  objection,  but  to  the  scep¬ 
ticism  to  hide  or  excuse  which  cosmopolitan 
principles  were  professed  by  certain  Japan¬ 
ese,  itj  has  a  most  decided  aversion.  The 
course  of  numerous  young  men  is  from  ortho- 
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CHRISTIAN  SCHOOtS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN*  (a)  Compiler’s  Estimate. 


Name. 

Class. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

No.  of 
Students 

Donoin. 

How  supported. 

of  plant. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
Per  pupil. 

General  Remarks. 

To  0  Gijuku. 

Young  Men’s  Sclil. 

Hiromae. 

(a)  20 

Metli. 

^10, 000. 

No  report. 

Tolioku  Gakuin. 

Sept. 

Mission  and  Bev.  M. 

Bev.  M.  Oshikawa. 

154 

U.S.Befrmd 

Miss,  fund  and 

5,000. 

188(5 

Oshikawa. 

Church. 

tuition. 

Hokuriku  Galcko. 

Common  Sclil. 

Kanazawa,  Kaga. 

1SS3 

Bev.  T.  C.  Winn. 

T.  Abe. 

35 

Presby. 

”  » 

400. 

Chugakko  grade. 

Meiji  Gakuin 

Academic  Theological. 

Sliiro  Kane,  Sliiba, 
Tokyo. 

Mission. 

Bev.  K.  Ibuka. 

Acad. 55 

Presby.  & 
Keformed. 

»  » 

70,000. 

500. 

5.°° 

Trinity  Theo.  School. 

(San  Ichi  Shin  Gakko). 

Theo.  Sem. 

Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Mission. 

Bt.  Bev.  J.  MPKim. 

23 

Am.  Epis. 

Miss,  fund 

St.  Paul's  College. 

Col.  for  Young  Men. 

Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Mission. 

Bev  T.  S.  Tvng. 

100 

„  „ 

Miss,  fund  and 

(JRikkyo  GaJ.ko). 

tuition. 

Aoyama  College. 

College  &  Academy. 

Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1883 

Dr.  B.  S.  Maclay  and 

Y.  Honda,  Pres. 

111 

Metli.  Epis. 

„  n 

150,000. 

18,000. 

4-5  yen. 

(Aoyama  Gakuin). 

others. 

J.  D.  Spencer,  Dean. 

Theo.  Dep’t. 

Boys’  Indust,  Sclil. 

„  „ 

B.  Chappell,  Dean. 

16 

„  „ 

„  „ 

»  » 

»  » 

» 

»  ». 

Y.  Honda. 

20 

”  » 

»  » 

Eng.  Night  Sclil. 

Kanda,  „ 

18S6 

S.  Niwa  &  others. 

S.  Niwa. 

250 

Y.  M  .C.  A. 

Tuitions  &  Vol. 

10,000. 

500. 

50  cts.  to 

Designed  for  those  who 

Cont. 

$1. 

work  during  day. 

Tokyo  Bapt.  Academy. 

Young  Men’s  Sclil. 

Tokyo. 

Sept. 

E.  W.  Clement. 

T.  Watase. 

20 

Bapt. 

i)  n 

Principle  of  self-support 

('Tokyo  Chu-Gakuin). 

1S95 

G.  W.  Tall. 

E.  W.  Clement. 

strictly  maintained 

Ucliu  Gakuin. 

„  »  „ 

Koji  Maclii,  Tokyo. 

Mission. 

(a)  20 

Universallst 

No  report. 

St.  Andrew’s  Divinity  Sclil. 

Theo.  Sem. 

Shiha,  Tokyo. 

1886 

S.  P.  G. 

Bev.  A.  E.  Webb. 

10 

Eng.  Epis. 

Miss,  funds. 

Not  recognized  by 

Government. 

St.  Andrew’s  English  Night  Sclil. 

Eng.  Night  Sclil. 

Sliiba,  Tokyo. 

18S8 

Bev.L.  B.Cholmondeley 

Bev.  L.  F.  Bide. 

50 

„  „ 

Fees. 

200. 

No  religious  teaching  in 

class.  Not  recognized 

Evangelical  Seminary. 

Theo.  School. 

Tokyo. 

Nov. 

F.  W.  Voegelein. 

F.  W.  Voegelein. 

4 

Evan.  Ass. 

Mission  fund. 

1,000. 

60  yen 

by  Gov. 

(Fuku i n  Sh  in- Gakko). 

1887 

per  year. 

Bapt.  Theological  Seminary. 
(Baplisto  ShinrGaklco). 

Theo.  Sem. 

Yokohama. 

18S4 

Bev.  A.  A.  Bennett. 

J.  L.  Dealing. 

15 

Bapt. 

South  Pres. 

»  » 

10,000. 

Ivyiido  Kwan. 

High  School. 

Okazaki. 

1890 

G.  Yoshioka. 

M.  Shomuia. 

15 

ii  n 

300. 

65. 

4. 

Nagoya  Anglo-Japanese  College. 

Literary  and  Scientific 

99  Minami  Buheicho, 

1887 

A.  B.  Morgan. 

J.  P.  Bichardson. 

60 

Prot.  Metli 

n  n 

25,000. 

(Eivxi  Gakko ). 

Nagoya. 

Nagoya  Theo.  Seminary. 

Theo.  School. 

99  Minami  Buheicho, 

1896 

A.  B.  Morgan. 

H.  L.  Layman. 

3 

..  » 

Gifts. 

Part  of  College. 

Meido  Gakko 

For  Young  Men. 

Nagoya. 

20 

Gin.  Epis. 

No  report. 

Narn  Shiritsu  Jinjo  Chugakko. 

Middle  SchL  course  foi 

Nam. 

18S7 

Mission. 

S.  Osliima. 

100 

Am.  Epis. 

Miss.  fluid. 

10,000. 

3,300 

16,50 

The  Sclil.  is  managed  by 

Boys. 

a  com.  of  Di lectors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Bishop. 

Kyoto. 

1S75 

Bev.  II.  Kozald. 

Cong. 

Endowment, 

fllJ90,000. 

15,641.70 

7.°® 

Assumed  financial  inde- 

College  Dept. 

L  L.D. 

President. 

4C 

gifts  &  tuition. 

pendence  Jan.  1,  1897. 

1896 

K.  Ukita. 

25C 

Land  21,091  tsubo. 

12 

Buildings  3.132  tsubo. 

K.  Morita,  Ph.  D. 

a 

W.C.  Jones’  fund 

( 1210  tsubo  =  one  acre) 

Iloly  Trinity  Divinity  Sclil. 

Theo.  Sclil.  for  training 

Sept. 

Bev.  G.  H.  Pole. 

Bev.  G.  H.  Pole. 

15 

Eng.  Epis. 

20,000. 

3,905. 

200.°® 

Students  receive  it  living 

(Sei  Sanichi  Shin  Gakko). 

Jap.  Catechists  and 
Clergy. 

Osaka. 

1884 

( Absent  1 

Bev.  Warren.  (Acting’ 

Tuitions. 

allowance  fVoni  the  sclil. 

Taisei  Gakkwan. 

Young  Men’s  School. 

Osaka. 

Apr. 

T.  Miyagawa,  0.  Ando 

T.  Yoshioka. 

Day.  41 

Cong. 

100.0® 

830.®® 

Day  §1 

Bible  taught. 

1886 

Tuitions  «&  Miss. 

Night. 50 

Baptist  Bovs’  School. 

Mai'. 

Baptist  Miss. 

K.  Fukuda. 

60 

Bapt. 

500. 

5. 

Eng.  only. 

(Jotei  Gakko). 

1894 

J.  IL  Scott. 

Osaka  English  School  (?) 

»  »  „ 

„ 

Feb. 

1892 

Sept. 

1S85 

Bev.  W.  Wynd. 

Bev.  W.  Wynd. 

35 

» 

. . 

.30 

Eng.  &  Bible  taught. 

Sakai  Bapt.  Boy’s  Sclil. 

(Sakai  Gakko). 

. 

Sakai. 

J.  H.  Scott. 

J.  H.  Scott. 

15 

» 

Meets  in  chapel. 

3. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

No.  of 

Students 

Denoin. 

How  supported. 

Value 

of  plant 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
Per  pupil 

General  Remarks. 

Kwansei  Gakuin. 

(AngloyJapanese  College). 

English  Mission  Sclil. 

(Kobe  Ken  Ko  Gijtiku). 

Young  Men’s  School. 

2  Miles  east  of  Kobe 

No.  5  Nakayamate. 
Kobe. 

Oct. 

1889 

1878 

Biblical  Dept.  J.C.  New¬ 
ton,  D.  D.  Academic 
Dept.  W.  R.  Lambuth, 
D.  D.  &  N.  W.  Utly. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Foss.  ' 

T.  Yoshioka.  J.  C 
Newton,  D.  D.  Dean 
S.  H.  Wainwrigh 
M.  D.  Prin. 

Rev.  II.  Moore. 

90 

72 

So.  Metli. 

Eng.  Epis. 

Miss.  fund. 

S.  P.  G.  &  tuition 

40,000 

5,000. 

300.  •» 

1,200. 

2.10 

30.°° 

Biblical,  Academic  and 
College  Dept.  Also  has 
a  self-help  soc,  to  aid 
poor  students. 

11.  Hughes  permanent 

ann. 

prin.  absent  on  furlough. 

Japan  Bapt.  Institute  of  Kobe. 
(Nippon  Bapdsto  Gakko). 

”  ”  » 

20  Hill,  Kobe. 

Feb. 

1896 

G.  W.  Tuft. 

G.  W.  Taft. 

82 

Bapt. 

Tuition  &  gifts. 

200. 

Average  per  month  35. 
Bible  taught.  Meet  in 

Palmer  Ei  Gakuin. 

»  "  » 

Kobe. 

(a)  20 

So.  Meth. 

Bap.  church  class  rooms. 
No  report. 

Okayama  Ei  Gakko. 

Schl.  for  poor  boy’s 
and  Eng.  night  class 
combine! 

Okayama. 

Jan. 

1896 

T.  Koizumi  &  others. 

T.  Koizumi. 

27 

Cong. 

Work  &  Vol. 
Cont. 

3. 

Strictly  self  sup.  Two 
hours  teaching;  work 

rest  of  day.  Av.  daily 

Oita  Eigo  Gakko. 

For  Young  Men. 

Oita. 

1894 

Rev.  S.  E.  Hagar. 

Mr.  Yanagihara. 

20 

100. 

earning  ten  cents. 
Teaching  between  3  and 

Chinzei  Seminary. 

(Chinzei  Qakkwan). 

College  &  Theo.  Schl. 

Nagasaki. 

Oct. 

18S1 

Dr.  C.  S.  Long. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson. 

115 

Meth.  Epis. 

»  » 

10,000. 

1,000. 

9  P.  M. 

Steele  College. 

(Higashitjama  Gakuin). 

Totals.  No.  41 

Academic  Dep't. 

Theological  Dep’t 

No.  9  jOura  Iligashi- 
yamate  Nagiisaki. 

1886 

Rev.  A.  Oilmans. 

Rev.  A.  Pieters. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Grinnan. 

42 

6 

Reformed 

Church. 

Miss.  fund. 

10,000. 

3,500. 

5.00 

Equal  to  literary  course 
of  Koto  Chu  Gakko 
except  last  year. 

TABLE  No.  II. 

CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


Nam  e  . 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized 

Present  Director. 

No.  of 
student: 

Dcnom. 

IIow  supported. 

Value 
of  plnut. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
Per  pupil 

General  Remarks. 

Kushiro  Jo-Gakko. 

JTokusei  .To- Gakko. 

(Northern  Star). 

Koine  Machi  Kushiro, 
Hokkaido. 

Sapporo;  Hokkaido. 

1886 

Miss  S.  C.  Smith. 

Miss  S.  C.  Smith. 

Miss  C.  Rose. 

W  20 

55 

Eng.  Epis. 

Presby. 

Miss,  funds  anc 
tuitions. 

780  yen ‘6. 
tuitions. 

3  00  yen 

No  report  received.  : 

29  sen  for  day  pupil.  18 
boarders. 

Senshu  Jo-Gakko 
(Cultivate  quietly). 

Otaro,  „ 

1895 

Miss  C.  Rose. 

Miss  C.  Rose. 

26 

-• 

Miss,  funds  anc 
gifts. 

Especially  intended  for 
poor  .girls. 

Hakodate  Sei-wa  Jo-Gakko. 

Hakodate  „ 

(a)  15 

Eng.  Epis. 

No  report. 

lai  Jo-Gakko. 

» 

(a)  15 

Meth. 

»  » 

Iliromae  Jo-Gakko. 

Hiroinae,  Aomori  Ken. 

(a)  20 

„ 

„  „ 

Miyagi  Girls’  School. 

(Miyagi  Jo-Gakko). 

Sendai. 

Sept. 

1896 

U.  S.  Reformed  Church. 

Miss  L.  Znrlluh. 

58 

U.S.  Reformed 
Church. 

Miss,  finds  and 
tuitions. 

$  5,000. 

$  2,950 

•( 

Shinrei  Jo-Gakko. 

„ 

(a)  20 

Bapt. 

„  „ 

Tnkata  Eiwa  Jo-Gakko. 

Taknta,  Echigo. 

(a)  20 

Presby. 

„ 

!>  )l 

Jo  mo  Kvoai  Jo-Gakko. 

Mayebashi. 

Maebashi  Christians. 

Iv.  Mntsumoto. 

30 

Cong. 

1.300. 

3.20. 

Kanazawa  Girls’  School. 

(Kanazawa  Jo-Gakko). 

Kanazawa,  Kaga. 

1884 

Rev.  T.  C.  Winn. 

K.  Sano. 

30 

Presby. 

» 

St.  Margaret’s  School. 

(Rikkgo  Jo-Gakko). 

Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Mission. 

T.  Shimidzu. 

73 

Am.  Epis. 

» 

Ladies’  Seminary. 

Bancho,  „ 

Mrs.  T.  Okashima. 

37 

„ 

» 

4. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date- 

By  whom  Organized 

Present  Director. 

student.-. 

Denom. 

How  supjiorted. 

Value 

0 1  plant. 

Annunl 

Income. 

Expense 
Per  pupil 

General  Remarks. 

Sarah  Curtis  Home. 

Tokyo. 

1875 

Rev.  and  Mrs.J.H.  Arthur 

A.  H.  Kidder. 

50 

Bapt. 

Miss,  fund  and 

11,000 

5.00 

(Santai  Et-xca  Jo-Gakko). 

tuitions. 

^  of  schl 

Aoyama  Collie. 

( Aoijamu  Jo-Gakko). 

Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1888 

Dr.R.S.  Maclay  and  others 

Miss  Watson. 

135 

Meth.  Epis. 

exp. 

Preparatory  and  Industrial 
Dep’t. 

St.  Hilda’s  Miss.  Schl. 

(Koran  Jo-Gaklco). 

Azabu,  Tokyo. 

1888 

St.  Hilda’s  Miss. 

Miss  Rickardo. 

40 

Eng.  Epis. 

■■ 

Sho  Gakko  under  govern¬ 
ment  rule.  Bible  taught. 

Young  Ladies  Institute. 

33  Kami  ni  banclio,  Tokyo. 

Sept. 

97 

Presby. 

35,000. 

3,850. 

5.oo 

( Josld  Gakuvn). 

1890 

ham  Sem.  and  Sakurai 

Anglo  Japanese  Girls’  Sclil. 

244  A  &  B  Bind;  Yokohama 

1885 

Miss  Britton. 

Miss  M.  M.  Kuhns. 

55 

Pretest.  Meth. 

4,928.1® 

3.30-4.00 

Gakko. 

Ei-mi  Jo-Gakk.v). 

ation. 

Gills’  Union  Schl. 

212  Blurt;  Yokohama. 

1S71 

Mrs.  M.  Pruyn. 

Miss  R.  L.  Lying. 

90 

Undenom. 

2,000. 

5.oo 

(  Kyoritsu  J 0-  Gaiko) . 

.,  L.  M.  Pierson. 

Miss.  Soc. 

Ferris  Seminary. 

Miss  J.  N.  Crosby. 

178  Blurt,  Yokohama. 

June 

Rev.  E.  S.  Booth. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Booth. 

96 

Dutch  Refnnd 

Miss,  fund  and 

20,000. 

1,500. 

5.oo 

(Ferris  Jo-Gakko). 

1875 

tuitions. 

Sosliin  Jo-Gakko. 

34  Blufl;  Yokohama. 

1S91 

50 

Bapt. 

No  report. 

TS-Kwai  Jo-Gakko. 

Sliizuoka. 

(a)  20 

Univers. 

Seiryu  Jo-Gulko. 

(Pure  Stream). 

Nagoya. 

Miss  Ailing. 

65 

Meth. 

- 

No  report  received. 

Kinjo  Jo-GaJckv. 

(Golden  Qistle). 

•• 

18S9 

50 

Presby. 

- 

Meido  Jo-Gakko. 

„ 

(a)  20 

Can.  Epis. 

„  „ 

Doshisha  Jo-Gakko. 

St.  Agnes  School. 

Kyoto. 

1877 

Mission. 

M.  Matsuura. 

48 

Cong. 

-■ 

5,000. 

1,182. 

Is  just  assuming  indepen- 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring. 

57 

Am.  Epis. 

(Kyoto  Heian  Jo-Gakuin). 

Wilmina  Girls’  Schl. 

22  Concession,  Osaka. 

Jan. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Dreman. 

Miss  A.  Morgan. 

25 

Cumberland 

9,200. 

2,500. 

Boarding  Dept,  aims  to  be 

(  Wiruinim  Jo-Gakko). 

1884 

Presby. 

self  supporting. 

Bailcwa  Gills’  Schl. 

Tosabori,  Urneho,  Osaka. 

Jan. 

Osaka  Christians. 

Rev.  A.  Miyake. 

79 

Cong. 

Tuitions  &  vol. 

4.00 

(Batkin  Jo-GaJko). 

1878 

gifts. 

Naniwa  Jo-Gakko. 

Osaka. 

1886 

T.  Shimidzn. 

60 

Presby. 

„ 

30,000. 

Bishop  Poole  Uhls’  Schl. 

12  Concession,  Osaka. 

Mis  Boulton. 

Miss  K.  Tristram. 

77 

Eng.  Epis. 

12,000. 

1,000. 

(Puoru  Jo-Gukl.v). 

1890 

Miss  Tristram. 

Ladies’  Institute. 

(Kuxinsci  Koto  Jo-Gakko). 

Osaka. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Laning. 

I.  Mori. 

40 

Am.  Epis. 

Kobe  Girls’  Schl. 

(Shorn  Jo- Gal;ko). 

3  Nakayamate,  Kobe. 

1888 

Rev.  H.  J.  Foss. 

Ditto. 

30 

Eng.  Epis. 

- 

25,000. 

Kobe  College. 

60,  Yamamotodori,  Kobe. 

Miss  Talcott. 

Miss  S.  A.  Searle. 

72 

Cong. 

15,000. 

1,000. 

4,00 

(Kobe  Jo-Gakuin). 

1875 

&  tuitions 

Shinrei  Jo-Gakko. 

Ilimeji. 

(a)  20 

Bapt. 

No  report. 

Okayama  Girls’  School. 

(Sanyo  Jo-Gakko). 

Misao  Mura,  Okayama, 

1886 

Okayama  Christians. 

0.  Mochizuki. 

57 

Cong. 

Conts.  &  tuitions. 

2,500. 

4.oo 

Jutisei  Jo-Gakko. 

(Pure  character). 

Takahashi,  Bitchu. 

1880 

Takahashi  Christians. 

Mrs.  Fukunishi. 

163 

>■ 

» 

3,200. 

1,000. 

3.oo 

No  foreign  teacher. 

Tottori  JoGakko. 

Tottori. 

1887 

Tottori  Christians. 

30 

„ 

„ 

5. 


Totals.  No.  46 


Name. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

Denom. 

rtuilents 

How  supported. 

of  plant. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
Per  pupU. 

Matsuyama  Girls’  Schl. 

Nibancho,  Matsuyama. 

Sept. 

1886 

1S90 

K.  Ninomiya. 

Ditto. 

92 

Cong. 

Tuitions  &  vol‘ 
gifts. 

10,000. 

127.62 

(Matsuyama  Jo-Gakko). 

Hiroshima  Girls’  Schl. 

Hiroshima. 

Miss  N.  B.  Gaines. 

Miss  N.  B.  Gaines. 

72 

Meth. 

Miss.  fund. 

6,000. 

uitions. 

300. 

3.00 

(Hiroshima  Jo-  Galdco) . 

Henrich  Memorial  Home. 

Yamaguchi. 

Apr. 

1891 

1890 

Miss  O.  M.  Blunt 

Miss  O.  M.  Blunt. 

25 

Baptist 

Miss,  fund  and 
tuitions. 

5,250. 

750. 

2.50 

(Bttoku  Jo-Gakko). 

Miss  G.  S.  Bigelow. 

20 

Presby. 

„ 

2,000. 

4.oo 

Kojo  Jo-Gakuin. 

» 

(Castle  of  Light). 

Fukuoka  Girls’  Schl. 

Tenjin-no-cho,  Fukuoka. 

1884 

Miss  J.  M.  Gheer. 

Mrs.  C.  Van  Petten. 

80 

Meth. 

W.  F.M.  Soc. 

10,000 

4,000.  to 
5,000. 

(Ei-ioa  Jo-Gakt:o). 

Kumamoto  Jo-Gakko. 

Kumamoto. 

1881 

Rev.  D.  Ebina. 

Mrs.  Takezaki. 

35 

Cong. 

Tuitions  &  Cont. 

1,200 

1,000 

3.50 

Kwassui  Jo-Gakko. 

Nagasaki. 

1879 

Misses  Russell  and  Gheer 

Miss  E.  Russell. 

170 

Meth. 

Tuitions  &  56 
Scholarships. 

40,000 

1,000 

3.0° 

Sturges  Seminary. 

( UmrnasaJd  Jo-Gakko). 

14  A  Oura,  Nagasaki. 

1887 

Miss  M.  E.  Brokaw. 

M.  Saito. 

Miss  H.  M.  Lansing. 

52 

Reform’d 

Church. 

Tuitions  &  Miss 

9,000 

2,800 

3.50 

General  Remarks. 


If  all  branches  are  taken. 

[■uHions  range  from  15  to 
60  cts.  according  to  grade. 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  plan. 
Middle  School. 


TABLE  No.  III. 

TEAMING  SCHOOLS  FOE  WOMEN* 


N  n  m  e. 

Class. 

LocnUon. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized.  I 

Present  Director. 

ludents 

St.  Hilda’s  Miss.  Scld. 

Women’s  Bible  Schl. 

4zabu,  Tokyo. 

1889 

St  Hilda’s  Miss. 

Miss  Thornton. 

18 

(St.  Hilda’s  Dendo-Gakko). 

Seisho  Gakkwan. 

»  »  » 

Tokyo. 

The  Bible  Reader’s  Schl. 

j>  » 

212  Bluff;  Yokohama 

1881 

W.  Union  Soc. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson. 

124 

(Kybritsu  Dendo-Gakko). 

Drennan  Bible  Institute. 

»  »  » 

Tsu,  Ise. 

Doshisha  Kambyofu  Gakko. 

Training  School  for 

Kyoto. 

Mission. 

Dr.  N.  Kodama. 

1C 

Nurses. 

Bible  Women’s  Home. 

Women’s  Bible  Schl. 

17  Concession,  Osaka 

1890 

Miss  Cox. 

Miss  Boulton. 

Kobe  Women’s  Evan.  Schl. 

j  »  » 

59  Naloiyamate,  Kobe 

Nov. 

Misses  Barrows  ani 

2 

(Kobe  Fujin  Dendo  Gakko). 

Kobe  Nurse  Training  Schl. 

Nurses  Training  Schl. 

Nakayamate,  Kobe. 

1891 

Rev.  H.  J.  Foss. 

Ditto. 

(Kobe  Kambyofu-Gakko). 

Koclii  Bible  School. 

Kochi. 

Training  Class 

Saga. 

2C 

Eng.  Epis. 
Presb. 
Undenom. 
Curnb.  Pres. 
Cong. 

Eng.  Epis. 
Cong. 

Eng.  Epis. 
Presb. 


W.C.  Jones’  fund 


Miss,  fund  and 
tuitions. 


R  C.  A’s  fund. 


6,000. 

3,000. 

1,800. 


General  Remarks. 


On  faith  system. 


100.00 

4.0° 


To  fit  women  for  direct 
evangel,  work. 


Totals.  No.  10 


6. 


TABLE  No.  IV. 


KtNDEHGAETEN*  (a)Comriler's  Estimate. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

No.  of 
students 

Denom. 

How  supported. 

Value 
of  plant 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
per  pupil. 

General  Remarks. 

The  Tsukiji  Kindergarten. 

Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Jan. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Topping. 

Ditto. 

25 

Bapt. 

Tuitions. 

100. 

500. 

Per  year  20. 

Schl.  is  for  foreigners. 

Tokyo. 

May 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Topping. 

Ditto. 

50 

„ 

Miss,  funds. 

2.00  ann. 

Scld.is  for  poorest  Japanese 

1806 

Vol.  cont. 

Pure  Heart  Kindergarten. 

MaebashL 

1895 

A.  B.  C.F.  M.  Missionaries. 

Miss  Hirose. 

11 

Cong. 

Airinsha  ■ 

Kyoto. 

1892 

Dr.  Gordon. 

40 

" 

Tuitions  &  vol. 
cont. 

Kindergartens.  (2) 

„ 

100 

Presby. 

» 

Kindergarten. 

„ 

1897 

Miss  Denton. 

Miss  Kuroda. 

(a)  20 

Cong. 

Miss,  funds. 

Tani  Machi  Kindergarten. 

Osaka. 

1894 

Miss  Haworth. 

20 

Presby. 

Sakai  Kindergarten. 

Sakai. 

1894 

Miss  Haworth. 

30 

» 

»  » 

40. 

Zen-Kin  Yochi-eu. 

Kobe. 

1895 

Mis.  R.  A.  Thomson. 

Ditto. 

50 

Rapt. 

„  » 

For  poor  children. 

Glory  Kindergarten. 

Sept. 

Miss  A.  L.  Howe. 

Miss  Iv.  Wakayama. 

60 

Cong. 

Miss,  funds  and 
tuitions. 

(a)  2,500 

( Sho-ei  Yochien) 

1889 

Akashi. 

1891 

S.  Ishida. 

T.  Sudzuld. 

35 

„ 

Conts.  &  tuitions 

165 

.!5 

( Akashi  Yochien). 

E.  Ilirai. 

T.  Kashiwagi. 

Hiroshima. 

1890 

Miss  Gaines. 

Miss  F.  Koga. 

45 

Meth. 

( Hiroshima  Yochien). 

Yamaguehi  Kindergarten. 

Yamaguehi. 

40 

Presby. 

.. 

No  report  received. 

Total.  No.  14 


TABLE  No.  V. 


SCHOOLS  FOE  THE  FOOE*  (a)  Compiler’s  Estimate. 


Name. 

Class. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

No.  of 
tudents 

Denom. 

How  supported. 

of  plant 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
per  pupil. 

General  Remarks. 

School  for  Poor. 

Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

1894 

Dr.  Nitobe. 

Ditto. 

40 

Friends. 

Private  gifts. 

3.00  an. 

No  late  report. 

„  „ 

1895 

T.  Iwanaga. 

20 

Presby. 

Miss,  funds. 

5.00  an. 

. 

Commercial  Night  Schl. 

Otaru,  Hokkaido. 

1894 

Tsuda. 

35 

»> 

Tuitions. 

300.  an. 

„ 

Schl.  for  Poor  Children. 

Ishikari,  Hokkaido. 

1894 

M.  Oshikawa. 

S.  Fukui. 

30 

Ger.Reform 

Miss,  thuds. 

3.50  an. 

» 

Schl.  for  Poor. 

( ITim-min  QaJcko). 

Aomori. 

Miss  G.  Suthon. 

Rev.  J.  Chappell. 

(a)  30 

Am.  Epis. 

Miss,  funds  and 
fees. 

Jtixlo  Kwai. 

Sendai. 

1892 

M.  Oshikawa. 

64 

Ger.Reform 

Schl.  fund  of  To- 

1,912,21 

32.40  an. 

(Work  Soc.) 

work  of  inmates 

165.00 

Youth’s  Self  Help  Soc. 

Yonen  Jiko  Kwan). 

» 

1893 

Miss  F.  E.  Phelps. 

35 

Meth.  Epis. 

Ei-wa  Sho  Gakko. 

Kanazawa,  Kaga. 

1S86 

Miss  Porter. 

M.  Atoji. 

70 

Presby. 

Miss.  fund. 

Kanazawa  Sho  Gakko. 

Children’s  School. 

»  n 

74 

» 

» 

Kawakami  Indus.  Schl  t 

„ 

1893 

Worn.  Miss.  Sot  of  Can 
Meth.  church. 

30 

Can.  Metb. 

t 


7. 


Name. 

Class. 

Location. 

Dnte. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

No.  of 

students 

Dcnom. 

How  supported. 

of  plant. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
per  pupil. 

General  Remarks. 

Jizen  Gakko. 

Fukui. 

1894 

Rev.  G.  W.  Fulton, 

20 

Presby. 

Private  Cont. 

Tokyo. 

1889 

Mrs.  T.  Kato. 

Ditto. 

(a)  30 

„ 

40.00 

Very  slight  as  only  day 

(Independant  Schl). 

Fnkuei  Kwai. 

» 

1894 

Miss  K.  V.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Wakayama. 

52 

Cliristian. 

S.S.in  Louisville, 
Ky. 

7.00 

Komagome  Him-min-Gakko. 

For  the  poor. 

» 

1894 

M.  Kobayashi. 

M.  Naritomi. 

73 

Meth. 

Komagome  M. 

3S.40 

an. 

Harrison  Memorial  Girls’  Indust. 

Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1893 

Miss  E.  Blackstock. 

25 

„ 

Partially  Self 

Schl. 

Keimo  Sho  Gakko  No.  1. 

Tokyo. 

150 

Presby. 

Work  School. 

Kongo,  Tokyo. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Draper. 

Miss  M.  B.  Griffiths. 

Meth. 

500.00 

Shinagawa  Sho  Gakko. 

»  n 

90 

» 

Ragged  School. 

Shinami  cho, 

1889 

Archdn.  Shaw. 

M.  Nakamura. 

62 

Eng.  Epis. 

Miss.  fund. 

Miss,  fimds  and 

36.00 

Schl.  for  Poor. 

Matsushita  cho, 

Mission. 

Am.  Epis. 

( Hm-min  Gakko). 

Tokyo. 

Keimo  Sho  Gakko  No.  2. 

Atagoshita,  Tokyo. 

18S0 

Rev.  0.  M.  Green. 

Mrs.  J.M.  MPCauley. 

225 

Presby. 

Miss,  funds  and 
tuition. 

1,500.00 

375.00 

Per  year. 
6.00 

Seikei  Sho  Gakko. 

Cliildren’s  Schl. 

Kobiki  cho,  Tokyo. 

18S2 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  White. 

Ivomoriya. 

125 

Rapt- 

Miss,  funds  and 
fees. 

200. 

70. 

School  for  Poor. 

Ivameoka  cho,  Tokyo. 

K.  Kaiba. 

(a)  30 

Am.  Epis. 

»  n 

( Hivi-min  GaJiko). 

Odawara  cho,  Tokyo. 

Mis  A.  M.  Perry. 

(»)  30 

Miss  Perry  and 

conts. 

„  „ 

Hachyo  bori,  Tokyo. 

»  »  » 

(a)  30 

»  ,, 

Day  School  for  Poor. 

Industrial  Weaving 
School. 

Day  School. 

Tsukudajima,  Tokyo. 

Shintomi  cho,  Tokyo. 

18S7 

Archdn.  Show. 

K.  Naito. 

(a)  30 

73 

Eng.  Epis. 

Miss  Perry  and 
work. 

Miss.  fund. 

3.65 

an. 

Charity  Class. 

Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 

Miss  Whitman. 

Miss  Wliitman. 

20 

Bapt. 

Faithful  Friend’s  Schl. 

(  Yushin  Gakkuxm ). 

Primary  Schl. 

Shiba  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Jan. 

1895 

G.  Binford. 

Ditto. 

30 

Soo.  of  Friends 

(Yu  Kwai). 

Miss. funds  donation 
&  tuition. 

20.00 

120.00 

Per  year. 
2.60 

Only  forenoons.  Theo. 
students  teach.  Assoc¬ 
iated  Sunday  Schl.  with 

70  members. 

Place  of  Showing  the  Light. 

(  Mei-Dd-Kwan ) . 

„  „ 

„  „ 

Sept. 

1S95 

Joseph  Cosand. 

C.  Kaifu. 

50 

Soc.  of 
Friends. 

» 

” 

Per  year. 
'2.40 

Poorer  children  improve 
or  drop  out.  Schl.  tills 
up  with  a  better  class. 

Jogo  Gakko. 

„  „ 

Koisliigawa,  Tokyo. 

Feb. 

1895 

Mission. 

S.  Fujimoto. 

E.  Inazawa. 

81 

Rvnne.  Prot 
Mlss.(  German 
<t  Swiss). 

Conts. 

About 

1,000 

400.00 

No  report. 

Sairnin  Gakusha. 

School  for  poor. 

Iikura  5  chome, 
Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Kawagoe,  Tokyo. 

(a)  30 

Christian. 

School  for  Poor. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ambler. 

(a)  30 

Am.  Epis. 

Miss,  funds. 

(Uim-min  Gakko). 

Ivudan,  Tokyo. 

Mission. 

(a)  30 

»  » 

»  ii 

„  „ 

Shitaya,  Tokyo. 

„ 

(a)  30 

„ 

Joslii  Shokugyo  Gakkwan. 

Wom’s  Indust.  Schl. 

Reinanaaka,  Tokyo. 

1895 

N.  Ugawa. 

23 

Work. 

200.00 

School  for  Poor. 

Onnabake, Chiba  Ken 

T.  Yamagata. 

(a)  30 

Miss,  fluids  anc 
fees. 

600 

6.00 

an 

Sumiyoshi  Ch5  Koto  Sho-Gakko. 

Night  School. 

Children’s  Schl. 

Sumiyoshi  cho, 
Yokohama. 

Nishino,  Aiclii  Ken. 

1873 

1892 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Hepburn. 

S.  Shimidau. 

M  isses  Ballagh  &  Case 

220 

20 

Presby. 

Miss,  funds  and 
tuitions. 

Local  Christians. 

1,500 

Name. 

Class. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

Students 

Denom. 

IIow  supported. 

Value 

of  i>lunt. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 

per  pupil. 

General  Remarks. 

Yoriiin  Night  School. 

Nagoya. 

1895 

Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson. 

30 

Can.  Epis. 

Miss,  funds. 

125.00 

Airin-sha  Night  School. 

Kyoto. 

1892 

Dr.  Gordon. 

Ditto. 

40 

dong. 

Vol.  cents,  and 
tuition. 

35.00 

Kwassui  Sbo-Gakko. 

Osaka. 

1894 

Miss  Haworth. 

80 

Presby. 

Miss,  funds. 

Fukushi  Charity  Schl. 

(Auen  Gakkwai). 

- 

1891 

Bishop.  MuVKim. 

Y.  Hayashi. 

87 

Am.  Epis. 

»  ” 

300.00 

3.00 

Atcaza  Ji/nux/yu  Kwai. 

(Industrial  Soc). 

» 

1891 

Japan  Epis.  Church. 

Cliikashige. 

25 

”  ” 

”  » 

15.53 
Per  year. 

Fukyu  Jinjo  Sho-Gakko. 

Primary  Schl. 

8.  Mikimachi,  Waka- 

1891 

Harutakeyama. 

K.  Takimoto. 

45 

Presby. 

Conts. 

50.00 

156.00 

3.46 

Higashi  Kawasaki- 

18S8 

Tamon  Church. 

M.  Kobayashi. 

100 

Cong. 

„ 

50.00 

120.00 

.08 

Matches  &  Soap  factory. 

(Night  Schl.  for  Poor). 

cho,  Kobe. 

daily. 

Kobe. 

1896 

Teachers  of  Kinder- 

Mrs.  Thomson. 

24 

Bapt. 

Miss.  l\inds  and 

Night  School. 

Charity  Schl. 

Nakamaclu,  Kobe. 

Jan. 

garlen. 

Miss  Dudly. 

Mrs.  Kokubu. 

30 

Cong. 

Gifts  &  conts. 

.32 

Okayama. 

1891 

Okayama  Church. 

Mrs.  Tsuji. 

10 

» 

Wom’s  Soc. 

36.00 

3.00 
Per  year 

For  poor  Children. 

Hanabatake  Jinjo  Sho  Gakko. 

Primary  School. 

„ 

1890 

Miss  Adams. 

Mr.  H.  Onoda. 

25 

.. 

Miss  Adams  and 

20. 

100 

School  recognized  by 
Gov. 

(Way  of  Salvation  House). 

Kywlo  Ken. 

Yonago,  Hold. 

1894 

Mr.  Mori. 

Mr.  Okajima. 

25 

Eng.  Epis. 

Vol.  conts. 

For  beggars. 

Industrial  &  Night  Scld. 

Matsuyama. 

1891 

Miss  C.  Judson. 

S.  Nishimura. 

00 

Cong. 

Miss  Judson  anc 
friends. 

10.00 
Per  year 

„  „ 

Miyazaki. 

1S93 

Miss.  &  Church. 

M.  Ilara. 

15 

» 

Vol.  conts. 

.50 

„  » 

Miyakonojo, 

1894 

11.  Moteki. 

25 

» 

Supt  &  vol.  conts 

„  „  . 

Nagasaki. 

1895 

Epworth  League. 

C.  Toyama. 

50 

Metli.  Epis 

Self  support. 

40.00 

Night  School. 

For  Young  men. 

Kagoshima. 

189G 

Kagoshima  Christians. 

Judge  Maki. 

50 

Interdenom 

Tuition  &  conts. 

Totals.  No.  56  _ 2766 


TABLE  No.  VI. 


ORPHAN  A  S  Y  t  tl  M  $+  (a)  Compiler’s  Estimate. 


Name. 

LocnUon. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

students 

Denom. 

IIow  supported. 

Value 
of  plant. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
I>er  pupil 

General  Remarks. 

Hukkxt  i  K oji-in. 

(Orphan  Asylum). 

Manbetsu,  Hokkaido. 

1S92 

Rev.  T.  Hayashi 

Ditto. 

23 

Presby. 

Work  &  conts. 

1350  acres  of  which  120 
now  under  cultivation. 
Total  cost  $1650.  payable 

within  8  yrs.  from  1894. 

Morning  Star  Asylum. 

Nislii  Nasunohara,  Toehigi. 

1S91 

S.  Ilongo. 

Ditto. 

41 

Cong. 

Vol.  conts.  Work 

17  families  of  colonists. 

( Gio-Sei-En ). 

on  harm. 

Jomu  Orphanage. 

( Jonio  Koji-rn). 

Mayebashi,  Joshu. 

1S92 

H.  Kaneko. 

Ditto. 

16 

■■ 

Work  of  Family 

198.65 

Orphanage. 

Kanazawa,  Kaga. 

1893 

Miss  Veazey. 

Ditto. 

13 

Gui.  Metli. 

W.  Miss.  Soc. 

No  report  received. 

Kanazawa  Orphanage. 

(, Kanazawa  Koji-in ). 

„ 

1893 

Mis.  Winn. 

J.  Hiroki. 

29 

Presby. 

Private  gifts. 

Girls’  Orphan  Asylum. 

Oji. 

1890 

R.  Osuga. 

Ditto. 

40 

Epis. 

Vol  .conbut  work 

1,500. 

(Kojo  Gukti-m). 

Epis.  funds. 

— 

9. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

No.  ef 
students 

Dcnorn. 

How  supported. 

Value 
of  plant. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
per  pupU. 

General  Remarks. 

Jolrn  Bishop  Orphanage. 

Azabu,  Tokyo. 

1892 

S.  Hilda’s  Miss. 

Mrs.  Yoshida. 

25 

Eng.  Epis. 

Miss,  funds. 

St.  Andrew’s  Orphanage. 

„  » 

1891 

Archdeacon,  Sliaw. 

Baroness  Saunomiya  & 

13 

Vol.  conts. 

2,200. 

800. 

Self  Help  Soc. 

(Jijo  Kwai ). 

Nagoya. 

1891 

T.  Miyazaki. 

Ditto. 

38 

Epis. 

Vol.eont,&  work. 

No  report  received. 

Yo-ro-in 

„ 

Jan. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson. 

Ditto. 

27 

Can.  Epis. 

Vol.  cont  and 

1,100. 

500. 

20.00 

Free  School  for  poor  child. 

No-bi  Orphanage. 

(No-bi  I/cujirin ) 

9  Kamocho,  Gifu. 

1891 

May 

189G 

Y.  Igurashi. 

Ditto. 

15 

Presby. 

earning. 

Cont.  &  earning. 

41  .so 

2.0S 

maintained  in  Yoroin. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Women’s  Soc. 

45.  Ichome  Doshumachi, 

1889 

Women’s  Soc.  of  St.  John’s 

22 

Eng.  Epis. 

3,500. 

650.oo 

Horne  for  Orphans. 

Osaka. 

of  W.  Soc. 

J  Sei  1  ohanc  Fujm  Kuai,  1 
l  Fuzoku  Osaka  Kyuji-in.  f 

Orphan  Industrial  Schl. 

Osaka. 

1889 

K.  Kobashi. 

Ditto. 

15 

Ain.  Epis. 

Work  &  vol  .cont. 

800. 

381.oo 

“Teach  Christ,  farming  & 

(HakitrairSha). 

elementary  branches.” 

Sakai  Orph.  Indus.  Schl. 

(Koji  Jilsuyijo  Kwai). 

Sakai. 

1893 

Y.  Moriyama. 

Ditto. 

11 

■■ 

Vol.  cont. 

372.0° 

No  report  received.  Rug 
weaving. 

Kobe  Orphan  Asylum. 

(Kobe  Koji-in) 

Kobe. 

1890 

Iv.  Yoshikawa. 

Ditto. 

28 

Cong. 

Work  &  cont. 

350. 

421.20 

Okayama  Orphanage. 

Okayama. 

1887 

J.  Isliii. 

Ditto. 

260 

(a)  5,000. 

7,481.90 

Farm  Colony  at  Chausu- 

(Okayama  Koji-in). 

Chofu  Orphanage. 

Chofu,  Yamaguchi. 

Oct. 

Miss  H.  M.  Browne. 

K.  Shindo. 

22 

Bapt. 

Gifts. 

2.0° 

barn,  Hyuga. 

(C'hofu  Koji-in ) 

1891 

Mre.  E.  Sharland. 

Miss  H.  M.  Browne. 

Hiramatsu  Orphanage. 

Hiramatsu,  Clrikuzen. 

1892 

Dr.  T.  Nishi. 

Ditto. 

8 

Epis. 

Dr.  Nislii  and 

2,00 

(Kyusai  Koji-tn). 

others. 

Orphanage. 

Kumamoto. 

1895 

Miss  Russell. 

Miss  Shimomura. 

IS 

Metli. 

Numbers  limited 

Totals.  No.  19  664" 


TABLE  No.  VII. 


HOMES  m  VARIOUS  CLASSES* 


Name. 

Class. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

dumber 

Inmates 

Denom. 

How  supported. 

Value 
of  plant. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
per  pupil. 

General  Remarks. 

Ainu  School. 

Day  School  for  Ainu. 

Harutori,  Hokkaido. 

Miss  Payne. 

Miss  Payne1 

45 

Eng.  Epis. 

No  recent  report. 

»  .. 

» 

Tongeshi,  „ 

»  » 

„  „ 

8 

»  » 

»  » 

»  » 

„  „ 

Moshiria  (?)  „ 

1896 

»  » 

»  » 

12 

„  .» 

Rest  House. 

Yor  Ainu. 

Sapporo,  „ 

1893 

Rev.  J.  Batchelor. 

10 

»  » 

Vol.  conts. 

A  hospital. 

Training  School. 

„  U 

Hakodate,  „ 

1893 

Mr.  C.  Nettleship. 

20 

»  » 

Mission. 

Ji-Ei-Kwan. 

Tokyo. 

1888 

Rev.  N.  Tamura, 

Rev.  N.  Tamura. 

31 

Presby, 

Vol.  cont.&  work. 

8,000. 

300.00 

6.so 

No  recent  report  receiv¬ 
ed. 

Money  needed  for  a 
men’s  house. 

Leper  Home. 

(Ihaien). 

Home  for  lepers. 

Near  Tokyo. 

Miss  Youngman  and 
others. 

Dr.  Otsuka. 

6 

» 

Vol.  conts. 

(Ji-ai-Kunn). 

Home  of  Mercy  &  Love. 

Tokyo. 

1895 

Customs  Reform  Soc. 

5 

Protestant. 

Am.  &  Jap. 
Christian  worn. 

1,000. 

The  Home  is  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing 
rescued  women  in  some 
line  of  industry. 

10. 


N  nine, 

Clnas. 

Location. 

Date. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

Number 

Inmates. 

Dciiiim. 

How  supporteJ. 

of  plant. 

Anmml 

Income. 

Expense 
per  pupil: 

General  Remarks. 

]  )mitcr  Christian  Blind  School. 

For  the  blind. 

Yokohama. 

1892 

Airs.  Dr.  Draper. 

Miss  M.  B.  Griffiths. 

30 

Mcth. 

Vol.  conts. 

Yd-  i  v  in 

1S91 

Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson. 

27 

Can.  Epis. 

1,100.00 

500.00 

Per  year 

Home  for  Aged  .V  Orphans). 

Home  for  tlie  Destitute. 

1S91 

Mrs.  S.  Yosliikawa. 

G 

Melli. 

Vol.eouts.&work. 

78.69 

9.00 

No  late  report. 

i  Jizcn  Kuxu). 

I 

J 

<1 

Kobe. 

1895 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 

15 

Presby. 

Vol.  conts. 

A  Day  Nursery  for 

(Crfeche). 

Mf  Alpine. 

A  oung  Cliildren  of  the 
Working  Poor. 

Leper  Hospital. 

Hospital. 

Fujiokamum,  Kama 

1894 

Miss  Riddell  and  others 

20 

Eng.  Epis. 

»  » 

moto. 

Totals.  No.  13  235 


TABLE  No.  Viir. 

H0SPim$  AND  DISPENSARIES* 


Name. 

Clnss. 

Location. 

Dnte. 

By  whom  Organized. 

Present  Director. 

No.  In- 
uitiimt.s. 

Denom. 

How  supported. 

of  plant. 

Annual 

Income. 

Expense 
per  pntleut 

General  Remarks. 

Tokyo  Memorial  Cottage  Hospital 
(Akasaka  Byo-in) 

Hospital. 

17,  Hikawachq,  Aka- 
saka,  Tokyo. 

1887 

Dr.  W.  Whitney. 

K.  Kitajima. 

12 

Friends. 

Fees  &  Charity. 

5,500. 

1,359.77 

1,390.90 

150.00 

an. 

No  late  report. 

St  Luke’s  Hospital 

„ 

Tokyo. 

K.  Osada,  M.  D. 

Am.  Epis. 

4,000  Endow. 

S,000. 

Good  Samaritan  Dispensary. 
(Samaritan  Byo-in). 

Fukagawa,  Tokyo. 

1S90 

Rev.  Y.  Sugiura. 

„  „ 

Fees  &  donation. 

S,000. 

St.  Hilda’s  Dispensary. 

(Seiji -do). 

» 

Aaibu,  Tokyo. 

1S89 

Nurse  G.  White. 

Eng.  Epis. 

Mission  funds. 

St  Hilda’s  Branch  Dispensary. 

„ 

Kyobaslii,  Tokyo. 

1891 

„  H.  Jones. 

Saving  and  Healing  Dispensary. 
(Sltuyb  Juvai  Sldnsatsujo) 

Dispensary. 

Surugadai  Kanda, 
Tokyo. 

1893 

K.  Takata. 

99 

Protestant. 

Vol.  conts. 

32,87S. 

107,272. 

Boshisha  Byo-in. 

(Doshishu  Huspital). 

Church  Dispensary 
(Seiyal;u-In). 

Hospital. 

Dispensary. 

Kyoto. 

1887 

Dr.  Berry. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring. 

164 

in  S 
months 

Cong. 

Am.  Epis. 

Fees. 

3,016. 

24., 21.,  & 
15.  per 
month. 

No  present  director. Land 
1.900  tsubo  •  Building 
555.  tsubo. 

Sarah  Porter. 

Eternal  Spring  Hospital. 
(Chonhun  Byo-in). 

Hospital. 

Kamichoja  maclii, 
Kyoto. 

Shimanoucki,  Osaka. 

Oct. 

1891 

1878 

Y.  Ilishikawa  &  Sarah 
Porter. 

Dr.  T.  Hishikawa. 

Dr.  Fujinaka. 

Presby. 

Cong. 

Salaries  excepted 
Self  supporting. 
Fees. 

4,000. 

Branch  of  Choshun. 

„ 

Namba,  Osaka. 

1894 

Dr.  Fujinaka. 

1,500. 

Nanivva  Dispensary. 

Dispensary. 

Naniwa,  Osaka. 

1875 

J.  Maegami. 

» 

600. 

St.  Barnabas’  Hospital. 

(Sei  Bantnaba  Byo-in). 

Hospital. 

Osaka. 

1874 

Dr.  H.  Laning. 

Am.  Epis. 

15,000. 

3,412. 

Hyogo  Dispensary. 

Liviug  Water  Dispensary  anc 
Hospital. 

( Kuxtssu i  Byo-in). 

Dispensary. 

Hyogo. 

Nagasaki. 

1S74 

1893 

Dr.  Kawamoto. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Suganuma 

Cong. 

Metli.  Epis 

Com.of  Christian 
Physicians. 

Fees  &  Cont.  of 
W.F.M'S.  of  M 
E.  Miss. 

Totals.  No.  15 


TABLE 


N  o.  IX. 


11. 


GENEBBt  SUM  MB  BY* 

No.  No  Students.  Class. 


No.  No  Students. 


Theo.  Seminaries,  Protestant. 

12 

163 

„  „  Rom.  Gith. 

1 

42 

„  „  Greek  Church. 

1 

11 

Total. 

14 

216 

Boys’  Schools,  Protestant. 

29 

1980 

„  „  Rom.  Cath. 

2 

206 

„  „  Greek  Church. 

1 

53 

Total. 

32 

2239 

Women’s  Train.  Schools.  Protestant. 

10 

238 

Gills’  Schools.  Protestant 

4G 

2491 

„  „  Rom.  Cath. 

3 

ISO 

„  „  Greek  Church. 

1 

77 

Total. 

50 

2743 

Kindergartens.  Protestant. 

14 

52G 

Day  or  Night  Schls.  Mostly  for  the  Poor.  Rom.  Cath. 

70 

3604 

„  „  „  „  „  „  „  „  Greek  Church. 

2 

69 

Total. 

128 

6461 

Orphan  Asylums.  Protestant. 

19 

664 

„  „  Rom.  Cjath. 

20 

2021 

Total. 

39 

26S6 

Homes  for  Various  Classes.  Protestant. 

13 

235 

„  „  „  „  Rom.  Cath. 

2 

100 

Total. 

15 

335 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries.  Protestant 

15 

„  „  „  Rom.  Gith. 

16 

Total. 

31 

Whole  Number  of  Institutions  reported . 

333 

„  „  „  Inmates 

15448 

Day  or  Night  Scbls.  Mostly  for  the  Poor.  Protestant.  5G  278S 


EXPLANATIONS  AND  CSJytjVtENTE 


After  unanticipated  delays  resulting  from  causes  largely  beyond  our  control  this 
second  revision  is  now  issued.  The  tables  though  much  fuller  and  more  accurate  than 
any  previously  published  are  still  incomplete. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  data  for  such  a  census,  are  surprisingly 
great.  Many  of  the  best  workers  are  too  busily  engaged  in  making  history  to  spend  time 
in  recording  it.  Some  have  conscientious  objections  to  all  enumerations  of  this  sort. 
Still  others  find  the  furnishing  of  information  asked  a  disagreeable  and  perhaps  difficult 
task  and  hence  put  it  off  from  day  to  day  in  some  cases  from  eon  to  eon. 

We  desire  to  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  preparing  these 
tables  and  since  the  true  reward  of  service  is  further  service  we  request  their  continued 
assistance,  that  omissions  may  be  supplied,  errors  corrected  and  changes  noted. 

^  ^ 

We  especially  regret  that  our  detailed  information  covers  only  Protestant  work. 
Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  do  not  publish  such  full  statistics  as  are  called  for 
in  these  tables  and  hence  the  others  prefer  to  have  their  own  likewise  omitted.  We  shall 


make  further  attempts  to  secure  this  information  in  future  revisions.  For  the  totals 
of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Church  Missions  included  in  our  final  table,  we  are 
indebted  to  Rev.  II.  Loomis  of  Yokohama. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  between  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Christian 
church  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  totals  do  not  give  full  justice  to  the  Protestant 
division.  There  are  several  omissions  in  some  of  the  Protestant  sects,  and  in  nearly 
etfery  case  our  totals  of  Protestant  institutions  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Rev.  II.  Loomis’  tables,  which  are  made  up  by  adding  together  the  totals  reported 
by  the  various  missions,  while  we  give  the  aggregate  of  only  those  institutions  that  are 
reported  to  us  directly. 

*  *  * 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  received  from  the  compiler  Mr.  Tatsuji  Horita» 
a  Christian  bookseller  at  No.  2,  4  chome,  Ginza,  Tokyo,  a  little  work  in  Japanese  of 
some  250  pages,  entitled  Kirisuto  Kyo  Mcikan  (A  Mirror  of  Christian  Names). 

It  gives  the  name  and  address  of  some  876  Japanese  pastors,  evangelists  and 


12. 

prominent  laymen;  of  326  foreign  missionaries,  of  754  Protestant  churches  or  preaching 
stations;  of  113  Christian  schools,  of  69  Y.  M.  C.  A.Jvjinhvai  (-womens’  societies)  and 
similar  associations,  of  28  orphanages,  hospitals  or  other  charitable  organizations,  of  17 
booksellers,  of  6  newspapers  and  of  24  magazines.  Full  as  these  lists  are  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  many  omissions  and  we  note  not  a  few  errors.  Still  the  book  is 
useful  both  for  its  information  and  as  a  sign  of  the  developed  state  of  Protestant  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  Japan  today.  Its  chief  excellence  lies  in  its  full  Japanese  addresses  of  the 
persons  and  institutions  named.  In  a  few  cases  we  availed  ourselves  of  information 
gleaned  from  its  pages  though  we  had  no  time  to  verify  the  facts. 

*  *  fl¬ 

it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  many  of  the  institutions  here-in  reported 
have  no  special  denominational  affinities  and  nearly  all  are  wider  in  their  contitueucy 
and  work  than  any  single  sect.  We  classify  each  institution  under  the  denomination 
of  the  mission  from  whose  work  it  sprang  or  with  which  it  is  in  closest  connection. 
With  this  explanation  we  feel  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  those  schools  or  asylums  that 
disavow  all  denominational  allegiance. 

fl-  fl-  fl- 


Our  purpose  in  issuing  this  census  is  not  to  count  up  converts  nor  gloat  over 
statistics,  but  to  furnish  data  for  a  general  survey  of  the  work  already  in  hand  and  for 
an  intelligent  forecast  of  further  needs.  We  deem  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  call 
attention  to  the  large  number  and  wide  variety  of  excellent  practical  charities  now 
organized  and  fulfilling  their  legitimate  mission.  The  Christian  church  in  Japan  has 
kept  up  with  the  best  spirit  and  demands  of  the  age  and  become  institutional,  practical, 
philanthropic.  It  well  to  know  this  and  also  where  these  charitable  organisms  are 
located  that  future  gifts  and  service,  still  greatly  needed  in  Japan,  may  be  economically 
administered  and  wisely  directed. 

fl-  a-  fl- 

Any  profits  resulting  from  publishing  these  tables  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Okayama  Orphanage  from  whose  printing  house  they  are  issued. 

Copies  of  the  census  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  apiece.  Apply  to 

J.  H.  P  e  1 1  e  e. 

Okayama, 

Feb.  1  8  9  7.  Japan. 


Mol  to  be  rrii’i.fto. 

..Ihe  ut,n  out.  or  what  I  s*er  •  to  «>?  or"f  oi'  t;’'  0o|M>r* 

,i  dfle„*«or  mb  t.i-or.  very  strongly  ifeWtl  reactlo,  had  8ft. 

801!,e  years  Mio.wMcH  Dad  more  or  leSR_arreoted  all  the  Missions 
„  ojpjc,  > t: o  t.h  t,  M  «  ind-iftel  and  heterodox  liter* t»  ■  ol 
■ .,,,  -ed  ||!8>.n  ,ae  no,  doind  N,  botn  ,l»Hr  ^d  HU- 

,ne  ,  a  .  i v e  churches.*,  t  1  never  even  by  Implication  e.ttr 3  hote A 

to  other  Missions  or  Churches  either  the  antagonistic  at.titrdc  or 

native  preachei  missionaries  or  t  ‘  f '  "" 

M  e  ,  itfi  ©nee  delivered  to  the  saintsj'feoth  or  cJrieii  eaTamitieSj 
.  e  0  „  to  prevail  s  ,  widely  among  and  in  the  Congregation*  i  . 

■  r,  pan  t s?  ')  body.  t  ’ 

r  can  ouiy  explain  Dr  Bradlord-e  sppesliuB  to  ms  an  thi  ■  *  *  . 

.....  .Po«  '  :  .  -t.h p.t.  '  ..... 

.  h,t  ,  t  f„(  th  e  Have  said.^ou  w.ay  truly  say 

inference  fror.  what  I  may  * 

that.  I  deny  the  imputations 


n,  T  .  \T  f-  r  n  e.  c  k  . 


GIVEN  TO  MR.  SPEER  IN  1897  BY  DR.  GUILDO  F.  VERBEEK  l* 


Mr.  R.  E(  Soeer’s  Questions  and  my 

Answers  to  the  same. 


-W  ^hat  Here  the  causes  of  the  exceptional  impulse  toward  Christianity? 

(I  presume  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  early  periods  of  the 
mission  :.ork,  say  from  1872  to  1888.) 

These  causes  are  so  numerous  and  involved,  that  to  analize  and  state  them  all 
v/ould  take  up  more  space  and  time  than  it  is  possible  to  devote  to  them  in  neces¬ 
sarily  very  brief  answers.  Perhaps  I  should  also  say  here  that  I  have  confined 
myself  to  a  statement  of  secondary  and  proximate  causes  only,  although  I  do  by  no 
means  ignore  or  undervalue  the  leadings  of  Providence,  the  work  of  Divine  Grace 
and  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

.LaL  In  the  first  place,  every  thing  foreign  was  in  high  vogue  in  this  early 
period  end  there  was  a  wide-spread  desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced  and 
enterprising  classes  to  inquire  into  and,  nob  infrequently,  to  adopt  Western  ideas 
and  things.  Chri  tianii  '  ' ‘  - 

years  following  the  organization  of  the  first  Churches  in  1872  and  1873,  -  18 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Country  and  barely  4  years  after  the  Restoration. 

Xb).  Then  there  was  also  the  attraction  of  a  str5Jring  novelty  attaching  to 
Christianity. 


( But  a  chief  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  Western  science  and  art,  hone 
politics  and  journalism,  foreign  travel  and  commerce,  manufactures  and  industries 
on  foreign  lines,  —  that  all  these  were  still  in  their  infancy  and  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  comparatively  very  few  people,  -^her:  v-.s  then  hardly 
yet  even  an  ideu.  of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  political  parties  had  not  yet  been 
organized,  army  and  navy  as  we  have  them  now  had  no  existence,  there  were  no  rail¬ 
road  and  steamboat  companies,  a  few  little  newspapers  had  only  just  been  started, 
and  foreign  diplomatic  relations  came  within  the  scope  of  a.  few  officials  only. 
Hence  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  were  for  the  most  part,  as  it  were,  un¬ 
occupied,  and  thus  there  existed  then  that  remarkable  openness  for  the  entrance 
and  reception  of  Christianity,  which  was  a  surprise  to  many  here  and  abroad. 

(d_l  All  that  has  been  enumerated  under  ( c)  to  account  for  a  remarkable  kind 
of  openness  of  the  people1 s  minds  at  that  time,  produced  another  leading  cause  of 
the  prevailing  impulse  tor.ard  Christianity.  The  country  and  especially  Tokyo  and 
the  open  ports  were  at  that  time  full  of  the  ’’unemployed” ,  and  indeed  of  the  very 
best  class  of  people,  the  intelligent  and  more  or  less  educated  Samurai  class. 

It  was  from  this  class  that  (with  solitary  exceptions)  the  earl;  converts,  teachers, 
evangelists  and  pastors  were  recruited.  After  the  Rest  i  '  i  1868,  and  still 
more  after  the  abolition  of  Feudalism  about  three  years  later,  tens  of  thousands 
of  this  class  were  left  without  a  career  and  not  a  few  of  them  almost  without  a 
living,  -  especially  those  Samurai  of  the  cl-.ns  who  had  opposed  the  Restoration. 
Tlien,  after  the  Restoration,  the  time  for  the  division  of  spoils  (honor,  rank, 
office,  etc.)  arrived,  these  latter  Samurai  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  Most  if 
not  all  of  Bishop  Nicolai’s  (Greek)  preachers  and  evangelists  came  from  this  very 
class,  and  so  also  did  not  a  few  of  ours  .nd  of  the  others  Missions. 


(e)  The  severe  Edict  against  Christianity,  which  had  been  closed  for  a 
cotrole  of  centuries  on  the  public  notice-boards  throughout  the  land,  ’..as  removed 
in  February,  1973,  and  this  memorable  event  made  a  deep  impression  even  on  minds 
otherv.ise  neutral  or  indifferent. 


Such  mere  some  of  the  causes  of  the  exceptional  impulse  toward  Christianity 
in  the  early  period  of  the  mission  worb. 


f 1)  What  i  re  the  causes  of  the  reaction? 
arising  say  bet  een  1886  and  1888.) 


(Reaction  against  Christianity, 


Tn  the  first  place,  it  nust  be  well  undersl  that  tl  o-called  tion 
no  means  directed  against  Christianity  alone,  hut  that  the  adv  s  of  Cl 

i  1  ucl  tarded  by  a  g  1  ti-f  3  '  ion  made 

itself  felt  against  many  other  Western  things,  such  as  foreign  architecture  (private) 
furniture  and  dress,  languages  and  some  of  the  arts,  customs  and  manners,  and  social 
intercourse  and  comity.  With  reference  to  these  and  some  other  Test  err.  things,  t 
set  in  a  strong  impulse  toward  the  old  and  indigenous,  at  all  events,  against  many 
things  new  and  foreign.  An  intense  national  spirit  was  aroused,  I  Should  say  some¬ 
where  between  1886  and  1888,  and  the  advance  of  Christianity  ..as  muc.  aiaected  by  it. 
Some  thoroughly  material  and  secular  things,  such  as  for  instance  railroads  and  ct  - 

boats,  industry  and  commerce,  army  and  navy',  and  the  secular  sciences,  were  hardly 
by  tl  tional  tic  '  J  ■ 

suffered  from  it  more  severely  than  some  of  the  other  thin  e  .  -■ 

' i  rimaril;  xclusively  direct 


It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  state,  that  the  reaction  3  lues  . 

ably  moderated  in  more  recent  years,  especially  since  the  war  with  China.  Christian  y, 
however,  is  much  slower  in  recovering  its  former  prestige  than  any  m  th.  ot.  ’  te 
porarily  ■tabooed,  things* 


_L5L 


i  \ 

(b)  Christian  activity,  and  (c)  doctrinal  opinions? 


I  feel  almost  tempted  to  say:  -'  (a)  unsatisfactory  ’  ,  ..  tlo_ 

and  (c)  most  ur  t3  rj  But  to  qualify  hi  . 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  as  t<3  (a)  there  are  numerous  exceptions;  as  to  (b) * ™uld 
-  '  jherever  ways  and  means  come  into  the  question,  we  aus  ot 
these  are  very  limited  as  yet;  and  as  to(c),  it  is  necessary  bo  exp 


Sneaking  now  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  very  sad  experiences  have  done 
much  to  unsettle  the  "doctrinal  opinions"  of  its  people  and  pastors.  To  mention  one 
or  two  of  these  past  experiences,  there  was  first  of  all  that  vam  coquetting  with 
the  native  Congregational  Church,  during  a  period  of  I  H 

to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  Churches.  This  was  m  1888-9.  The  effect  of  the 

ions,  insi  wr:1;fdttr^e  In  the 

had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  stability  of  faith  and  doctrine  in  the 

Church,  -  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  unsettling  (demoralizing)  exfect.  And  y 

count  ourselves  happy,  especiall  in  view  of  the  . 

1  (Ku  i)  Church  (the  hisl  '  >0,  that 

v.  j.3  never  consummated! 


Then  again,  there  followed,  immediately  afterwar 

■  ife^u .  1  aboliti  hyteri  j  “ 

symbols  and  the  adoption  in  their  ste^d  of  -  misers 


could  have  been  better  calculated  to  unsettle  whatever  there  had  been  of  sound 
]  o  Inion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  Jap£ 

"  '  years  these  people  had  been  zealously  taught  that  the 

Westminster  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms  contained  a  trustworthy  statement  of  sound 
Christian  doctrine.  They  had  adopted  them  as  their  standards,  their  candidates 
for  the  ministry  were  examined  on  the  basis  of  them,  they  had  learned  to  regard 
nsable  instruments  for  the  maintenance  and  upbuilding  of  their 

Church,  y  3  1  n  '  had  becc  rmly  at . ■ 

(  y j  J  re  told  ( and  tl 

' . :J  Id  i  t  1  ' 

that,  in  f,ct,  these  standards  were  hindrances  rather  than  helps  in  the  heeding, 
bui  ’  he  Church  of  Christ  in  Japen!  And  so 

they  ;  t  ’ey  the  board!  I  was  not  hero  when  the  thing  -.os  finally* done j  but  many 
,  T  .  '  i  '  -Jap  .  '  hed  over  the  mere  roscib- 

ility  of  being  perhaps  deprived  of  these  very  standards. 

The  inference  not  unnaturally  made  from  this  portentous  event  on.  the  _rt  of 

j  believers  was  then  and  is  still  more  low,  th  1  . . r?  fter  al] 

xceedingly  undertain  things  and  1  e sly  s  "  individual  i  '  The 

least  that  can  be  said  of  the  "doctrinal  opinions"  of  th-  lembei  nd  .store  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  o±  J span  is  that,  with  the  emception  of  the  most  Elementary  tenets 
of  Christianity,  there  is  a  painful  if  not  rilou 
regard  to  them. 

Sy  opinion  on  this  point  is  that,  in  a  nation  or  community  generally  and  from 
of  old  permeated  by  Christianity  and  full  of  Churches,  the  Citin' alone  sight  per¬ 
il1  Die  rul  s  of 

6  endeavor  to  organise  and  build  up  with  safety  a  Christian  Church  without,  or  next 
to  without ,  bind!  hurch-symbols,  se 

ceeding,  as  for  a  mariner  to  undertake  to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  a  valuable 
cargo  and  a  hundred  human  lives  in  his  charge ,  and  safely  to  enter  the  Golden  Goto 
,  -  '  ...  almanac,  —  simply  by  the  guidance  of  "that 

marvellous  curtain  of  blue  and  gold",  the  starry  heavens  overb  3! 

-HL  T’liat  are  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  present  spirit  of  Japan 
outside  of  the  Churches? 

The  clever  author  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parhes  (a  former  Pf’4  ’l.’-  Mi  ' 

)  v  "’r  t  al  1  1  that  Old  J  had  T" 

beach  her  religion,  no  C-reece  to  teach  her  culture,  and  no  Rone  to  teach  her 
political  science."  The  marks  op  these  grave  '  "  1 

ly  all  the  manifestations  of  even  the  modern  spirit  of  Japan,  and  arc  likely  to 
continue  to  be  so  for  yet  a  long  time  to  come. 

T  would  also  recommend  on  the  present  topic  a  contribution  b^  the  Rev.  S.  A, 
Barnett  to  the  Contour  or, ,rr  P evict:  of  April,  189, P,  entitled  "Christianity  in  the 

of  the  s  piri  t  o  f  Indi  i,  of 

' 

one  or  other  of  the  characteristics  depicted,  yet  on  the  v.hol  e  he  gives  one  a  good 
insight  into  the?  true  character  of  Orientals  in  general  and  of  the  Japanese  in  p  r- 
ticulax , 


to  advance  and  rise,  not  to  be  behind  or  belor  anybody.  This  feeling  pervades  all 
1  i  bhe  nation* 


•in  .  T '  luable  stimu]  ]  lab] 

into  unp]  \  •  •  • 

in  itself  sufficiently  honorable,  frequently  manifests 
itself  towards  foreigners  in  the  form  of  unbounded  conceit  and  persistent  self- 
lf-suffici  3  3  n  liance  1  '  t  ... 

ythj  ike  high  morality,  as  we  understand  these,  are  weLl-nigh  un- 
,r  the  n  •  .  -  -  " 

Sincerity ,  frankness  and  truthfulness  are  largely  ranting.  Manners  are  their  morals, 
atl'- uctte  is  their  ethi cue ,  -  all  surface  roil;  you  know. 

The  Japanese  are,  according  to  their  lights,  bright,  intelligent,  quick-witted 
.  -  -  ....  ?  •  •  bui  islike  b  ei 

nj  3  '  elj  ' '  t  bid  '  bad,  - 

the  out si  '  1  '  ’  at 5  1  rkably  brafc 

bui 

frequently*  found  wanting  in  moral  courage.  They 

others,  especially  to  foreigners.  They  arc  naturally  kind,  benevolent,  end  towards 
hi  indul  ,  bui  levoi  ' 

what  they  happen  to  regard  as  an  injury'  or  an  insult. 

The  Ja]  u  sse  are  exceedingly  frivolous,  are  lacking  seriousness  in  their  dis¬ 
position  and  abound  in  levity,  are  little  affected  by  the  grand  or  the  sublime,  have 
few  enthusiasms  and  inspirations,  are  too  fickle  to  know  true  placidity  of  mind  and 
too  callous  to  escape  from  falling  into  cold  indifference,  have  little  acquaintance 

in  thei  .  ' 

heir  history” . 

breme  fickleness,  especially  in 

comparison  with  the  Chinese.  This  charge,  I  think,  requires  to  be  somewhat  qualified. 
During  tb :  feudal  regime,  for  about  three  centuries,  thy  surely  ere  sufficiently 
steady  and  conservative.  The  Chinese  ue  a  nation  have  not  yet  emerged  fro*1  that  kind 

of  stagnancy,  whereas  the  Japanese  have  entered  on  the  path  of  human  progress.  The 
' 

Did  o  tl  In  thi  Lai  11 

i  Lai  tl  '  i  hing  higl  1  they 

redity  and  transmission  from  of  old.  ^he  Japanese  arc.  quick-witted 
and  apt  to  jump  to  a  conclusion  without  sufficient  knowledge  or  examination;  hence 
they  readily  enter  upon  a  thing  uite  nee  to  then.  It  does  not  t  . them  long  to  find 
out  that  they  have  made  a  mistake,  or  perhaps  they  are  disappointed,  chile  at  the  same 
time  it  is  likely  that  another  "good  thing"  has  attracted  their  attention.  And  so  they 
go  in  for  that,  and  (please  don't  smile)  so  on.  But  by-and-bye,  when  they  have  finally 
hit  upon  the  right  thing,  they  arc  quite  steady  and  often  splendidly  persevering; 
witness  e.g.  the  numherous  small  and  great  enterprises,  often  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  money,  carried  on  by  them  at  this  present  time  without  the  least  foreign 
aid,  with  profit  and  success.  You  may  see  the  above-described  process  acted,  out  before 
your  eyes  every  day  outside  of  the  Churches  and  sometimes  inside  of  the  Churches;  tut 
when  inside  of  the  Churches  it  has  happened  that  the  final  stage  of  the  process  was 
not  attained  to  by  individuals,  it  was  usually  in  pretty  clear  cases  of  I  J ohn  II ■  19. 

Probably  on  account  of  their  unacquaintunce  with  the  certainties  of  science,  the 
average  Japanese  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  fixity ,  certainty  and  reality  of  things  or 
the  nature  of  things,  especially  of  immaterial  things.  They  do  not  conceive  that  thing 
are  wh at  they  ore,  quite  independently  of  man's  opinion  and  liking  or  disliking.  To 
most  Japanese,  things  are  what  they-  themselves  and  this  one  or  that  one  make  them  to  be 
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by  their  opinions. 

As  regards  the  present  attitude  of  the  non-Christian  spirit  of  Japan  towards 
Christianity,  T  think  it  may  be  said  to  regard  our  religion  with  more  or  less  of 
appreciation  and  respect.  But  the  upper  classes  look  upon  the  native  Christians, 
especially  upon  our  pastors,  with  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  suspicion.  They  some¬ 
times  express  7/onder  at  the  confidence  re  place  in  them;  but  this  is  mostly  from 
not  really  knoring  them. 

My  ansrer  to  this  question  is  of  necessity  very  general.  On  going  more  into 
detail,  there  are  of  course  many  exceptions  and  qualifications  to  be  made,  and  these 
rill  become  more  numerous  and  weighty  rhen  different  classes  of  society  are  under 
consideration.  But  on  the  whole,  ’’the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  present 
spirit  of  Japan  outside  of  the  Churches”  are  such  as  are  here  briefly  stated. 

Finally,  comparing  the  Japanese  rith  other  races,  I  should  say  that  their  general 
spirit  and  character  approach  the  Latin  and  Slavonic  races  of  Europe  much  more 
nearly  than  they  do  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

On  a  reperusal  of  this  ansrer,  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  had  been  too  hard  on 
these  good  people.  In  order  somewhat,  to  adjust  the  balance,  I  may  here  add  that  the 
Japanese  are  the  nicest  and  brightest  people  to  fall  in  with  and  live  among.  I  am 
not  surprised  to  see  that  many  travellers  are  quite  smitten  with  them.  During  more 
than  ?0  years  of  close  intercourse  with  them,  I  myself  have  never  had  the  least 
difficulty  with  the  non-Christian  Japanese,  have  experienced  nothing  but  kindness 
and  respect  at  their  hands,  and  have  many  friends  among  them.  The  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  lies  here:  -  Hienever  foreigners  come  into  relations  with  the  Japanese 
(even  Christian  Japanese),  which  involve  the  disbursement  of  foreign  money,  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interests  (real  or  i  ‘  1) ,  Anglo-Saxon  firmn  ineiple,  un— 

yieldin' ngness  of  one*s  private  judgment  or  responsibility,  whatever  may  to  them  ap¬ 
pear  as  emulation  or  rivalry,  any  kind  of  obligation  to  foreigners,  and  mere  of  a 
similar  sort,  then  the  less  pleasing  characteristics  of  these  good  people,  especially 
of  the  ambitious  Samurai,  are  sure  to  show  themselves.  And  this  is  the  beginning 
of  troubles.  This  peculiarity  has,  indeed,  been  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  the  natives,  which  hate  been  experienced  by  the  various  Missions  and 
missionaries  in  recent  times. 

This  source  of  difficulties  is,  indeed,  of  little  account  and  unproductive  of 
serious  harm,  whenever  a  Mission  is  well  united  and  stands  together  as  one  man,  where¬ 
as  it  is  plentifully  fed  and  made  very  prolific  whenever  one  or  two  of  its  members 
favor  a  radical  policy  of  yielding  and  ever  yielding  to  native  importunity,  while  its 
other  members  desire  to  follow  a  more  cautious  and  conservative  course.  TThen  the 
natives  clearly  perceive  that  there  is  n2>  chance  for  them  of  prevailing  on  a  certain 
matter  with  the  Mission,  they  are  sufficiently  manageable.  Whenever  a  Mission  takes 
a  firm  stand  on  any  point,  it  escapes  a  lot  of  trouble. 

( 5)  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  to  which  Missions  and  missionaries  should 
address  themselves? 

Chiefly  evangelistic,  educational  and  literary  (getting  out  a  Christian  lit¬ 
erature,  such  as  commentaries,  text-books,  tracts,  sermons,  etc.) . 

Jg)  Are  new  missionaries  needed?  If  so,  for  what  purpose? 

Although  I  value  the  presence  and  the  work  of  lady  missionaries  in  this  country 
very  highly,  I  shall  here  speak  of  men  only.  The  whole  number  of  missionaries  of  all 
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den emulations  no w  in  Japan  is  perhaps  quite  sufficient  for  present  needs.  But  in 
order  to  keep  this  number  full,  and  because  for  various  reasons  vacancies  do  occur 
al-  along ,  it  '..ill  for  some  time  to  come  be  necessary  to  send  out  new  missionaries 
from  time  to  time.  Then  also,  in  most  Missions  it  happens  that  a  new  man  is  need- 
ed  here  and  there  for  a  special  purpose.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  number  in 
the  field  at  present  either  largely  increased  or  decreased.  But  I  should  like  to 
see  the  quality,  if  possible,  much  improved.  The  Reformed  (unless  I  be  excepted) 
and  the  Presbyterian  Missions  are  probably  "all  right"  as  they  are,  as  regards  both 
number  and  quality.  But  taking  all  the  denominations  into  consideration,  if  some 
part  (shell  I  say  1/8  or  1/4)  of  the  missionaries  now  here  were  exchanged  for  more 
lignly^ qualified  ones,  the  change  would  be  happy  and  immensely  useful,  (But  is 
not  this  so  in  all  the  profusions  the  world  over?) 


A  time  might,  however,  come  in  the  future  when  more  missionaries  would  be 
really  needed.  If  so,  the  purposes  for  which  they  would  be  needed  would  probably 
be  for  a  missionary's  appropriate  work  as  stated  in  the  preceding  answer. 

That  responsibilities  have  the  Missions  for  the  maintenance  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  under  present  conditions? 


The  Government  of  Japan  does  so  much  for  secular  education,  that  Missions  have 
no  responsibilities  along  this  line.  But  for  the  maintenance  of  sound  theological 
education,  their  responsibilities  are  weighty!  The  scope  of  their  responsibilities  for 
educational  work  in  the  ’woman's  department  is  much  wider. 

That  is  the  character  of  the  educational  work  they  should  carry  on,  if 
they  have  any  duties  in  this  direction  at  present? 

thin!-  this  question  is  sufficiently  answered  under  the  preceding  question. 

Do  you  observe  a  genuine  revival  or  a  decline  of  the  old  religions  - 
Buddhism  and  Shintooism? 


-HL 

£s 


It  is  well  that  you  qualify  the  word  "revival";  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  revival  of  the  old  religions  -  especially  of  Buddhism  -  is  going  on,  or  at  least 
that  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  get  up  a  revival;  but  whether  it  is  genuine  or 
not,  is  quite  another  question.  I  much  doubt  if  a  live  conscience  and  true  faith 
are  really  concerned  in  the  matter.  As  a  general  thing,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
educational  classes  (unless  it  be  the  female  portinn  of  them)  take  a  real  interest 
in  io.  It  is  certain  that  the  larger  part  of  the  secular  press  generally  speaks 
derogitorilj  of  Buddhism  and  occasionally  attacks  and  denounces  its  priesthood. 

But  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are  yet  thoroughly 
under  the  sway  of  Buddhism,  and  with  these  the  attempts  to  revive  it  doubt 

more  or  less  effective. 


As  to  Shintooism,  it  is  mostly  found  in  alliance  with  a  kind  of  spurious 
patriotism  and  is  chiefly  manifested  in  a  senseless  adulation  of  the  Emperor  and 
bis  Court,  in  which  adulation,  however,  neither  conscience  nor  faith  has  any  part. 
Both  Shintooism  and  Buddhism  play  their  most  important  role  in  the  rites  which 
customarily  attend  funerals.  But  otherwise,  a  decline,  at  least  a  declension  of 
faith  (real  faith),  I  think,  is  discernible  in  the  two  old  religions,  and  this 
waning  of  real  faith  is  likely  to  go  on  increasingly  with  the  spread  of  secular 
education. 


(10) 


That  influence  has  Confucianism  now? 
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Although  its  influence  is  still  felt  amphg  scholarly  people  above  the  age  of 
forty,  Confucianism  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  recent  war  with  China,  as  on  the 
other  hand  Western  influences  have  doubtless  gained  pr:etige  by  the  same.  The  land 
of  Confucius  there  succumbed  to  Western  science  of  war.  Western  organization, 
strategy  and  tactics,  etc. 

Christianity,  I  am  sure,  has  little  to  fear  from  Confucianism  as  an  antagonist. 
XU.)—  To  what  extent  has  -Japan  been  evangelized? 

Roughly  estimating  the  number  of  Protestant,  Greek  and  Roman  Christians  in 
the  Empire  at  100,000  and  the  population  at  forty  millions,  re  get  the  following 
proportion:  - 

100,000:  40,000,000  —  1  :  400. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ratio  of  one  C  hristian  to  four 
hundred  heathen  fairly  represents  all  that  the  mission  work  of  many  years  has 
adfieved  in  Japan.  During  these  years,  hatred  and  contempt  of  Christianity  have  been 
much  dissipated,  prejudice  and  opposition  have  been  largely  allayed,  a  mighty 
leavening  power  has  been  set  agoing  throughout  the  nation,  the  actual  results  of 
the  work  have  been  organized,  a  native  ministry  has  been  raised  up,  much  has  beer- 
done  for  education,  much  also  for  the  elevation  of  woman,  a  difficult  language  has 
been  mastered,  the  Bible  has  been  translated,  much  Christian  literature  has  been 
produced,  etc.,  etc. 

But  for  all  that,  if  a  direct  answer  is  required  to  the  question:  "to  what 

"  11  say  otherwise  i  o  y 

small  extent. 

(A-J—  To  what  extent  can  its  further  evangelization  be  left  to  the  native  Churche 

I  think,  nay,  am  convinced,  that  Christianity  has  taken  firm  root  in  this  land, 
and  that,  if  in  the  inscrutable  Providence  of  God  it  should  become  necessary  at 
this  time  for  every  foreign  missionary  to  leave^J^g  country  and  entrust  its  further 
evangelization  to  the  native  Churches  alone,  the  would  go  on. 

But  ohi  under  what  difficuli 

would  bel  There  would  be  imminent  danger  as  to  purity  and  sound  faith;  for 

many  of  these  Churches  have  been  sedulously  taught  (X  have  most  startling  proofs) 
by  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Missions,  to  think  lightly  -  to 
use  a  mild  expression  -  of  Creeds,  Confessions  and  Catechisms,  and  even  to  regard 
jijhese  as  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  the  work  of  building  up  Churches.  The 
different  denominations  would  soon  fall  to  quarreling  among  themselves,  and  even 
in  the  same  denomination  schisms  would  spring  up.  The  financial  means  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  vigorously  would  be  wanting,  and  if  these  were  to  be  supplied  from 
abroad,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  its  all  ending  in  a  kind  of  shameful  grab- 
game.  And  unde  '  iti  s,  the  truly  spiritual  and  earnest  individuals  -  who 
I  am  happy  to  say  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Churches  -  would  have  an  extremely  hard 
stand  of  it'. 

ure  that  tl  uel  It  will  surei 

come,  but  at  that  time  a  gradual  transfer  of  the  work  of  the  "further  evangelization 
all  its  responsibilities  will  be  the  prope 
some  extent  this  method  has  already  been  entered  upon  and,  it  is  hoped,  it  time 
ill  be  nd  1  '  rati 
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I  repeat  that  in  this  answer  I  have  left  out  of  the  account  the  merciful 
Providence  of  God  and  Divine  Grace,  and  have  spoken  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
secondary  causes,  present  facts  and  past  experiences . 


JML 


T.  fcl  pi ai  joint  co-operative  control  of  institutions  or  activities 

vise? 


I  have  great  faith  in  foreign  and  native  co-operative  '..x,v  properly  organised, 
hut none  in  the  equal  co-operative  control  of  institutions  md  activiti  ' 

exclusively  supported  by  American  money.  Various  methods  of  such  co-operative 
control  have  been  tried  in  the  past,  but  they  have  not  proved 

in  various  very  injurious.  Consultation  with  those  of  the  natives  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  in  whatever  is  in  hand,  as  well  as  asking  for  information  and  advice  of  them, 
is  very  good  and  in  some  cases  almost  necessary.  But  ecual  controlling  authority 
-..here  one  side  pays  uJ.1  and  the  other  nothing,  -  no,  it  is  neither  vise  nor  reason¬ 
able.  A  part  share  in  control  is  at  least  thinkable,  though  perhaps  not  now  prac¬ 
ticable.  At  all  events,  while  equal  or  any  other  co-operative  control  is  yet  with¬ 
held  from  the  natives,  I  think  it  v  eil  that  the^:  should  be  assured  all  along  and 
the  prospect  ever  held  out  to  theqj,  that  when  in  the  course  of  time  they  shall  have 
themselves  mature  and  fit  for  it,  not  only  co-operative  but  entire  control  ’ill,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  pass  into  their  hands,  -  that  eventually  they  Trill  be  put  in 
entire  command  of  affairs. 

(14)  Can  the  native  Churches  he  trusted  as  yet,  if  let  alone,  to  guard  evangelical 
truth  or  honestly  and  fully  to  present  it  to  the  people? 

I  thin’:  that  nr,  answer  to  this  final  question  can  be  gathered  ithout  difficulty 
the  c  ts  of  some  of  the  preceding  answers.  But  to  make  sure,  I  shall  say: 

Of  course  not'. 
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rooms  with  bare  walls  and  floors.)  Yet 
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0  ing?  Delightful  memories  of  rare  social 

privileges  and  spiritual  fellowship  linger 
...  .  with  us  long  after  we  separate  for  our 

UllSSIOIt  ilCWS.  various  fields  of  labor,  some  to  go  to  dis- 
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October-November  number,  and  succeeding  num-  friendly  face. 
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or  payments  made  through  any  of  these  agencies,  spi  ration  for  that  work. 


The  “rising  tide,”  indications  of 
which  were  seen  in  the  meeting  of  a  year 
ago,  was  plainly  manifest  this  year.  It 
was  seen  in  the  increased  attendance  due 
to  the  return  from  America  of  no  less 
than  seventeen  adults  during  the  year  ; 
in  the  united  hopeful  spirit  with  which 
plans  were  made  for  the  work  of  the 
future  and  in  the  unanimous  decision  to 
ask  for  reinforcements,  the  feeling  being 
that  no  less  than  one  new  family  and 
three  single  ladies  were  imperatively 
needed  to  carry  on  work  already  in  hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  actiou  of 
the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  the  set 
of  resolutions  on  the  Doshisha  Question, 
which  are  printed  on  another  page,  and 
the  resolutions  on  Co-operation  given 
in  the  supplement. 

The  spiritual  key-note  of  the  week  was 
found  in  the  words  “Christ  with  us”, 
the  general  subject  of  the  daily  devo¬ 
tional  meetings.  The  sub-topics  were: 
Christ  and  our  Sins;  Christ  and  our  Sor¬ 
rows;  Christ  and  our  Joys;  Christ  and 
our  Prayers;  Christ  and  our  Spiritual 
Life;  Christ  and  Service;  Christ  our  Ex¬ 
ample, — in  the  Home,  in  Society  and  in 
Work  for  the  Lowly. 

The  annual  sermon,  by  Rev.  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  Jr.,  from  Matthew  8:20,  em¬ 
phasized  still  further  the  duty  and  priv¬ 
ilege  of  closely  following  the  example  of 
Christ  in  giving  ourselves  wholly  to 
work  for  others. 

Oilier  items  in  reference  to  Mission 
Meeting  will  be  found  on  page  12. 

Some  Important  July  Meetings 

The  International  C.  E.  Convention,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  July  6. 

International  Conference  World’s  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Basle,  Switzerland,  July  6—10. 

World’s  Students’  Conference  Northfield, 
Mass.,  July  1 — 10. 

Congregational  National  Council,  Portland, 
Oregon,  July  5 — 7. 

World’s  Federation  of  Students’  Y.  M.  C.  A.’ 

Wartlmrg,  Germany,  July  13 — 17. 
Students’  Y.M.C.  A.  Union  of  Japan,  Hayama, 
Japan,  July  5 — 7. 

Annual  Mission  Meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
in  Japan,  Kobe,  Japan,  July  6—13' 


MISSIO  S' 


N  E  W  S 


Tlic  Diishisha  Question- 

At  our  Annual  Meeting-  in  Kobe 
Pres.  Yokoi,  at  bis  own  request,  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  address  the  .Mis¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  action 
of  the  Trustees.  For  two  hours  he  spoke 
earnestly  and  eloquently  in  the  effort  to 
“remove  misunderstandings  and  outline 
a  plan  of  reconciliation  and  co-operation  ” 

After  full  discussion  of  the  question, 
the  Mission  adopted  unanimously,  by  a 
rising  vote,  the  statements  and  resolutions 
given  below,  and  appointed  the  Rev. 
Mssrs.  Gordon,  Davis  and  Albrecht,  as 
a  Standing  Committee  on  the  Doshisha 
Question. 

This  committee  has  presented  Pres. 
Yokoi  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
accompanied  bv  the  following  letter: — 
Kvoto,  July  15,  1808. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Yokoi:— 

After  you  left  us 
the  other  day  we  had  a  very  full  uud  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  points  touched  upon  in 
your  able  address.  The  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  series 
of  statements  and  resolutions  which  I  enclose. 

As  you  will  see,  the  Mission  cannot  approve 
of  the  plan  of  reconciliation  and  co-operation  you 
so  earnestly  advocated.  But  the  interests  at 
stake  are  so  momentous  that  the  Mission  could 
not  rest  content  with  a  merely  negative  reply, 
l>ut,  acting  upon  your  earnest  request,  have  here 
outlined  a  constructive  proposition  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  meet  the  Beard  of  Trustees  to 
explain  more  fully,  if  necessary  its  nature  and 
the  reasons  we  have  for  making  it,  in  its  essen¬ 
tials,  the  necessary  basis  of  future  co-operation* 

If  such  a  meeting  with  yourself  and  the  Trus¬ 
tees  lie  practicable  we  shall  he  glad  to  have  you 
appoint  its  time  and  place. 

In  the  earnest  wish  that  the  Doshisha  may  yet 
do  a  great  work  for  Japan,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  Gordon. 

For  the  Committee. 

Action  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  taken  at  Kdbe,Ju/;/  Jjth, 
j8q8,  in  reference  to  co-operation  with  the 
Doshisha. 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  Pres.  Yokoi 
made  an  elaborate  statement  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  at  its  annual  meeting  July  11, 1898, 
in  regard  to  the  recent  history  and  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  Doshisha,  and 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  lie  has  express¬ 
ed  a  desire  for  some  basis  of  reconciliation 
and  co-operation  between  the  Doshisha 
and  the  Mission  and  has  suggested  a 
plan  for  carrying  this  into  effect  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Theological  Department 
of  the  Doshisha;  and 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  Mission  to  make  some  construc¬ 
tive  proposition  in  case  liis  own  proposal 
be  deemed  unsatisfactory  ; 

Therefore  the  Mission  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  and  passes  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions : — 


1.  We  most  heartily  appreciate  Pres. 
Yokoi’s  desire  to  remove  all  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  we  arc  glad  to  recognize 
bis  desire  for  reconciliation,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  Mission. 

2.  Furthermore  we  appreciate  his 
frank  and  manly  statements  in  regard 
to  certain  recent  actions  of  the  Doshisha 
Trustees,  and  are  glad  to  have  heard 
from  him  an  expression  of  his  solicitude 
for  the  evangelization  of  Japan,  and  of 
the  high  moi'al  ideals  which  he  would 
hold  up  before  the  youth  of  the  land. 

We  are  also  glad  to  say  that  Pres. 
Yokoi  has  shed  light  on  some  matters 
that  have  hitherto  not  been  clear  to  us, 
and  has  thus  helped  us  to  see  the  whole 
question  more  nearly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Trustees. 

4.  Nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to 
affirm  that  in  regard  to  the  vital  points 
at  issue,  Pres.  Yokoi  has  not  only  failed 
to  point  out  any  misunderstandings  on 
our  part,  but  rather  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  as  to  matters  of  fact 
there  have  been  no  misunderstandings. 

5.  It  is  also  clear  that,  contrary  to 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
D6shisha,  in  view  of  which  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  endowment  and  the  entire 
administration  were  passed  over  by  the 
Mission  and  the  American  Board  to  the 
Trustees,  Christianity  is  no  longer  the 
foundation  of  the  moral  education  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  Doshisha. 

(i.  We  are  therefore  constrained  to 
declare  that  the  action  of  the  Doshisha 
Trustees  in  changing,  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  donors  and  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  known  wishes,  those  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  the  Constitution 
itself  declared  to  he  unchangeable,  and 
which  the  Trustees  on  taking  office  had 
themselves  solemnly  promised  to  main¬ 
tain, still  remains  unrelieved  of  its  moral 
blame-worthiness. 

7.  The  act  of  the  Trustees  whereby 
they  have  taken  a  portion  of  the  fund 
sacredly  set  apart  by  Mr.  Harris  for 
instruction  in  Science  under  the  most 
favorable  Christian  auspices,  and  “for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
Japan,”  and  are  using  it  for  the  recently 
—  established  Ordinary  Middle  School 
of  the  Doshisha — a  school  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pres.  Yokoi’s  own  testimony,  is 
pledged  to  the  Government  to  make 
something  other  than  Christianity  the 
basis  of  its  moral  education— was  and  is  a 
breach  of  trust  which  no  stress  of  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassment  and  no  plea  of  ex¬ 
pediency  can  excuse;  and  that  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  ethics 
the  claim  that  the  closing  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Harris’s  first  Letter  of  Gift  (a 
paragraph  left  unguarded  by  reason  of 


the  implicit  faith  of  the  aged  philan¬ 
thropic  in  the.Christian  loyalty  of  those 
receiving  his  gift)  gives  them  the  right 
to  make  such  use  of  the  funds  is  utterly 
invalid  because  of  Mr.  Harris’s  earnest 
desires  repeatedly  expressed  later,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death. 

8.  Whether  we  consider  the  pledges* 
made  to  the  Government,  the  personnel 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  the  present 
religious  leadership  of  the  institution,  we 
are  unable  to  find  in  the  Doshisha  of  to¬ 
day  any  satisfactory  basis  of  co-operation; 
and  .we  hereby  express  our  conviction 
not  only  that  the  restoration  in  substance 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  is  necessary,  hut  also  that 
nothing  hut  a  thorough  reorganization 
of  the  institution,  so  that  its  President, 
its  Trustees,  its  Heads  of  Departments, 
and  its  Teachers  shall  be  earnest  evan¬ 
gelical  Christian  men,  putting  their 
spirit— the  .Spirit  of  Christ — through 
and  through  the  Company  and  School, 
can  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  further 
co-operatiou  on  the  part  of  the  Mission. 

9.  Wc  hereby  express  our  full  accord 
with  our  Mission  Board  in  its  desire  and 
efforts  to  restore  the  Doshisha  to  its 
original  evangelical  Christian  status  and 
spirit  and,  if  every  effort  to  accomplish 
that  end  fail,  to  secure  the  return  of  the 
money  bestowed  upon  the  institution. 

1 0.  With  a  view  to  aid  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objects  a  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  “Committee  on  the  Doshi¬ 
sha  Question”  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Mission  and  instructed  : 

(1)  To  ask  for  an  interview  with  Pres. 
Yokoi  and  the  Doshisha  Trustees  in 
order  to  present  to  them  the  grounds  of 
our  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  institution,  and  also 
with  Pres.  Yokoi’s  plan  of  reconciliation 
and  co-operation  as  stated  by  him  tj  the 
Mission  and  outlined  in  the  preamble  to 
these  resolutions. 

f2)  To  make  a  clear  and  positive 
statement  of  the  essential  conditions  on 
which  co-operation  in  the  future  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

(3)  To  take  such  other  steps  in  the 
matter  as  shall  seem  to  them  wise. 

14 .  That  a  copy  of  these  statements 
and  resolutions  which  received  the  un¬ 
animous  vote  of  the  Mission  be  sent  to 
President  Yokoi,  and  also  that  copies  be 
furnished  for  publication  to  the  press. 

The  members  of  the  committee  herein 
provided  for  are  Messrs.  Davis,  Albrecht, 
and  Gordon. 

*  Tn  September  1806  the  following  pledge, 
still  regarded  as  binding,  was  made  to  the  Kyoto 
Government  by  the  President  of  the  Doshisha:- 

“The  moral  education  of  the  Doshisha  Ordin¬ 
ary  Middle  School,  will  lie  founded  on  the  Im¬ 
perial  Educational  Rescript.” 
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Kyoto  Field. 

Taraba. 

Another  tour  in  Tamba— the  thirteenth 
— occupied  the  time  from  April  21st  to 
May  21st. 

This  represents  in  round  numbers  two 
hundred  eighty-five  miles  of  travel, 
(walking  fitly),  forty  meetings  and 
seventy-five  calls,  and  twenty-six  dollars 
of  good  money  spent.  How  much  more 
than  this  it  represents  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

'Phe  First  Church  members  were  in 
sorrow  over  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
pastor — Mr.  Matsui — who  has  worked 
faithfully  for  them  for  seven  years.  W e 
were  in  time  for  the  farewell  meeting, 
and  were  much  interested  in  his  parting 
words.  He  told  them  in  substance  that 
his  effort  had  been  to  establish  and  build 
up  the  Christians  rather  than  to  gather 
large  numbers  into  the  church,  and  the 
fruits  of  this  work  are  seen  in  the  strong 
Christian  characters  of  many  of  the 
members, — would  that  we  could  say  of 
all.  His  advice  to  them  in  leaving  was 
to  keep  always  before  them  some  special 
line  of  work  on  which  to  concentrate 
their  energies. 

The  2nd  Church,  with  hardly  more 
than  half  the  circuit  of  the  1st,  are  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  newr  pastor  who  came  last, 
year  and  their  two  good  Bible  women, 
who  are  among  the  best  that  our  school 
has  sent  out ;  and  still  they  have  not 
enough  workers.  The  pastor  asks  that 
during  the  school  vacation  we  will  come 
over  with  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  women 
and  work  two  or  three  months. 

Fukuchiyama,  the  largest  place  con¬ 
nected  with  this  church,  hopes  for  a  rail¬ 
road  within  a  year.  Those  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  terrible  floods  which  devastated 
the  place  two  years  ago  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  they  are  about  expending  5000 
yen  to  strengthen  the  levees  against  such 
a  catastrophe  in  the  future.  Barracks 
for  soldiers  are  being  established  there 
also,  and  they  are  to  have  a  large  influx 
within  a  few  months.  The  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  a  week’s  w’ork  there 
seems  very  little  compared  with  the  op¬ 
portunities.  The  pastor  says,  “Cau’t  we 
have  a  missionary  family  here  and  make 
this  a  centre ?” 

There  are  many  inquirers  connected 
with  the  work  of  this  church,  especially 
among  the  women.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
be  asked  to  attend  a  meeting  under  the 
direction  of  an  embryo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a 
place  where  there  are  as  yet  no  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  to  be  tlm  mimono  (thing  to  be 
seen)  to  draw  the  people,  out  to  hear  a 
good  talk  from  the  pastor,  and  to  be 
escorted  home  (two  and  a  half  miles)  by 
five  of  the  young  men. 

M.  J.  Barrows. 

*  -x-  * 


Minakuehi. 

Minakuchi  is  a  little  town  on  the  old 
highway,  leading  from  Kyoto,  to  the 
shrines  of  Ise,  and  about  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  Kyoto.  Little  companies 
of  Christians  have  been'gatheredlint.o  the 
fold,  in  Minakuchi  and  in  four  other 
villages  in  the  vicinity,  and  about  four 
years  ago  they  decided  to  build  a  little 
church.  The  Christians  of  Minakuchi 
and  vicinity  made  great  sacrifices  out  of 
their  poverty  to  erect  this  building,  re¬ 
ceiving  no  aid  from  our  Mission,  onty  as 
individual  missionaries  contributed  of 
their  own  means  to  aid  them.  Yet  when 
the  church  was  finished,  about  three 
years  ago,  there  was  a  debt  of  nearly  two 
hundred  yen  on  it. 

This  debt  has  been  carried  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest  since,  and  as  several  of 
the  members  removed  to  other  places, 
the  little  band  of  Christians  found  it. 
hard  work  to  pay  the  interest.  They 
became  much  discouraged  and  felt  that 
their  church  building  was  a  hindrance 
to  the  church,  and  a  disgrace,  and  ceased 
to  meet  in  it  several  months  ago. 

Dr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Stanford  spent 
Sabbath,  May  22,  in  Minakuchi,  and 
after  their  arrival  ou  Saturday  evening, 
May  21,  the  acting  pastor  was  told  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yen,  contributed 
by  friends  in  America,  and  Japan  would 
be  given  to  the  church  if  the  members 
of  the  church  would  raise  the  remaining 
nearly  fifty  yen,  so  as  to  pay  the  debt. 
As  the  pastor  hoard  this  he  broke  out 
and  sobbed  like  a  child  for  some  minutes 
before  he  could  control  himself  enough 
to  say  that  they  had  been  having  a 
prayer  meeting  every  evening  for  a  week 
to  pray  for  this  very  thing,  not  having 
any  idea  where  the  money  would  come 
from  but  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  God  would  hear  and  answer  their 
prayers  if  they  prayed  in  faith. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
letter  written  by  the  pastor  a  few  days 
later : — 

Beloved  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ ; — 

We  began  a  daily  prayer  meeting 
May  1G.  We  prayed  with  great  faith,  and 
fervor;  1.  For  unity ;  2.  For  the  payment  of  the 
debt ;  3.  For  the  way  to  be  opened  to  do  new 
evangelistic  work.  Among  these,  the  payment 
of  the  two  hundred  yen  debt  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  for,  although  we  gained  unity  and 
widened  our  evangelistic  work,  how  many  years 
must  elapse  before  we  could  pay  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  yen?  A  few  weeks  ago  we  bad  a  con¬ 
sultation  about  selling  onr  church  to  pay  the 
debt ;  but  God  sent  one  hundred  yen  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  provided  fifty  yen  on  the  train  between 
Kyoto  and  our  town.  We  have  raised  here, 
from  gifts  of  twenty-five  sen  up  to  one  of  twenty 
yen,  more  than  enougWto  make  up  the  deficiency. 
All  who  hear  of  this  are  greatly  astonished. 
Eight  members  of  the  church  came  together 
without  any  appointment  on  Monday  evening, 
May  23,  and  their  hearts  overflowed  with  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise,  and  it  seems  like  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  genuine  revival.  All  seem  nearly  in¬ 
toxicated  with  God’s  great  mercy.  \  was  anx¬ 
ious  about  this  lest  it  should  be,  as  many  times 
before  in  Japan,  that  a  revival  should  come  but 


suddenly  pass  away,  ending  in  failure.  On  the 
25th,  three  of  our  sisters,  filled  with  joy  and  liv¬ 
ing  faith,  and  with  hearts  moved  with  love,  went 
to  Fukukawa,  and  Terasho  to  tell  the  glad  news 
and  show  their  faith  and  to  make  the  hearts  of 
their  sisters  in  those  places  glad.  On  the  28th, 
one  sister  visited  a  suffering  sister  with  a  Gospel 
message  and  began  a  work  new  to  her.  On  the 
29th,  Sabbath  evening,  we  met  at  the  church  and 
had  a  praise  meeting,  and  were  all  filled  with 
great  joy  and  spake  encouraging  each  other,  and 
pledged  each  other  to  work  earnestly,  our  faith 
going  on  from  strength  to  strength.  On  the 
31st,  Mrs.  Niki  came  from  Fukukiwa  filled  with 
great  joy  and  thanksgiving  and  brought  five  yen, 
and  again  we  met  for  a  praise  meeting.  Up  to 
June  3rd,  forty  six  yen  and  twenty  five  sen  had 
been  collected  and  fifty  sen  has  since  been  added, 
and  this  with  the  help  received  from  foreign 
friends  has  paid  the  debt.  We  had  hardly 
dreamed  that  it  could  be  done,  but  it  is  done 
and  we  praise  God. 

We  now  have  a  joyful  feeling  of  thanksgiving 
toward  those  beloved  foreign  friends  who  have 
helped  us  in  this  way.  We  never  can  forget 
this  great  kindness  and  the  memory  of  it  will 
be  handed  down  to  our  posterity. 

We  are  meeting  together  daily  for  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  to  pray  that  our  faith  may  increase  and 
that  our  love  and  joy  may  How  out  to  others 
through  our  hands,  our  feet,  our  mouths  and 
our  hearts,  so  that  it  may  be  a  permanent  bless¬ 
ing.  Last  night  we  had  another  praise  meeting 
and  we  began  to  experience  in  our  hearts  true 
consecration  and  increase  of  faith,  and  we  expect 
it  will  increise  thirty,  sixty  or  one  hundred  fold. 
Please  unite  with  us  in  praising  God  and  also 
pray  for  us.”  T.  Murata,  Pastor, 

From  Mrs.  Stanford. 

In  another  column  is  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  from  the  Minakuchi  Christians  of 
help  received  from  America  towards  the 
payment  of  their  church-debt.  If  the 
kind  friends  who  sent  this  timely  aid 
could  have  been  there  to  soc  the  effect 
of  the  news,  I  think  they  would  have 
felt  they  had,  indeed,  been  “workers  to¬ 
gether  with  Him.” 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  the  field  since 
my  return  to  Japan,  and  altho  grieved 
to  find  two  Christians  had  fallen  away, 
and  regretting  that  several  more  had 
moved  to  other  places, — the  Japanese 
are  always  moving — still,  I  was  rejoiced 
to  see  that  on  the  whole  they  had  been 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  On  Sunday  Dr. 
Davis  baptized  one  young  woman  who, 
as  a  girl,  had  always  been  a  most  atten¬ 
tive  listener. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  visit 
was  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  walked 
five  miles  to  attend  the  meetings  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Some  eighteen  years  ago,  in  a 
place  near  Fukui,  he  was  spending  the 
night  in  a  hotel  in  which  a  Christian 
meeting  was  held.  A  disturbance  arose, 
and  the  meeting  was  broken  up,  the 
speakers  escaping  thro  a  window.  Mean¬ 
while,  from  an  adjoining  room,  this  man 
hud  heard  enough  of  the  speakers’  words 
to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  Heaveuly  Father.  The  idea  persisted, 
and  from  that,  time  ou,  during  all  these 
years,  on  rising  in  the  morning  he  has 
worshipped  this  “Heavenly  Father”  and 
is  now  anxious  to  learn  more  about  Him. 
K5be,  June  4,  1898.  Jennie  P.  Stanford. 
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( Inmli  iiiHl  (.  E.  Society. 

At  the  aunual  meeting  of  the  Chui  eli 
in  Kobe,  July  9,  provision  was  made  for 
the  use  of  a  simply  worded  substitute 
for  the  Articles  of  Faith,  when  children 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Church. 

At  the  Communion  service  on  Sunday, 
July  10,  Misses  McCandlish,  Case  and 
Benedict  were  received  into  the  Church 
as  associate  members,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  home  Churches,  and 
Leila  Albrecht  joined  the  church  on 
confession  of  faith. 

All  of  the  children  who  sent  in  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Bible  questions  for  1897-8, 
received  marks  above  90^©  and  hence 
obtained  the  prizes  offered  bv  Mr.  Pet- 
tee,  the  former  pastor. 

The  prizes  were  some  dainty,  illustra¬ 
ted  booklets  of  Scripture  Headings  for 
children,  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Jr.  C.  E.  Society 
reports  that  yen  16.62  were  collected  by 
the  various  Station  Branches  during  the 
year  and  that  the  collection  at  the  annual 
meeting  amounted  to  yen  15.10,  making 
a  total  sum  of  yen  31.72,  which  was  sent 
to  the  ( '.  E.  Seamen's  Home  at  Naan- 
saki. 

The  new  officers  for  1898-9,  are: 

Superintendent . Mrs.  Rowland. 

President . Florence  Allchin. 

S  nretary  . Leila  Albrecht. 

Trmmrcr . Helen  Davis. 

Report  of  the  Junior  Society  of  Christian  Fm- 
ilruioi-  of  flic  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

During  the  past  year  our  society  has  had  ac¬ 
tive  members  in  four  mission  stations.  In  three 
of  these,  meetings  have  been  held  regularly 
every  week.  Also  in  two  other  stations  where 
there  arc  only  associate  members.  The  children 
usually  take  turns  in  leading  the  meetings.  In 
one  station  they  have  a  Sunshine  Committee  to 
make  sunshine  in  their  homes  or  wherever  they 
go.  Also  in  this  same  station  every  Sunday  one 
or  two  of  the  children  distribute  tracts  to  the 
passers  by. 

The  topics  for  the  meetings  during  the  year 
have  been  in  general  the  same  as  the  subject  of 
to-day’s  program,  i.  e.  “The  Fruits  of  the  Spirit.'’ 
one  for  the  first  meeting  of  each  month  and  at 
the  other  meetings  we  studied  a  Missionary  Life 
or  a  Bible  Character  illustrating  the  subject  for 
the  month.  ( )ur  Society  was  represented  at  the 
Japanese  C.  E.  Convention  by  the  members  of 
one  station. 

During  the  past  year  three  of  our  members 
have  left  Japan,  but  three  more  have  joined  our 
tanks.  Helen  A.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Several  new  “Forms  of  Grace,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  members  of  the  Mission  were 
used  at  the  Mission  Dining  Club  this 
year.  Some  very  good  ones  were  sent 
in  by  two  of  the  children. 

We  hope  many  others  will  be  added 
to  the  list  during  the  coming  year.  The 
following  was  written  by  Mrs.  Cary: 

FOR  GRACE  BEFORE  MEALS. 

Time, — Holley  or  Seymour,  7s. 

Lord  wc  thank  Thee  Thou  dost  heed 

( )nr  returning  daily  need. 

Blesfc  to  us  this  food,  we  pray, 

Bo  our  guest  throughout  the  day.  Amen. 

e.  M.  c. 


i  Personal  Mention. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coates  have  a  little 
daughter. 

Misso.  Toney  stud  Harwood  left  Kobe 
July  13,  by  the  Doric,  for  a  well  earned 
furlough  in  the  home-land. 

The  Language  <  'ommittee  report  that 
Misses.  Swartz,  Wilcox  and  Met  'undlish 
have  successfully  passed  theexaminations 
so  far  a?  each  has  pursued  the  required 
course. 

By  a  special  vote  sit  our  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  Misses.  Genevive  Davis  and  Grace 
Learned,  daughters  of  the  Mission,  were 
earnestly  and  cordially  invited  to  con¬ 
sider  die  question  of  returning  to  Japan 
as  missionaries. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs  of  Canton,  China, 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
are  spending  the  summer  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Boggs  was  formerly  in  educational  work 
here,  and  has  many  friends  in  ourMission. 

We  find  the  following  item  in  a  Cleve¬ 
land  Ohio  paper: 

“The  formal  act  of  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  Denison  Avenue  Cong¬ 
regational  Church  was  performed  by  the 
pastor,  I’cv.  Claude  M.  Severance.  This 
church,  organized  July  7,  1897  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  with  ninety-seven 
members.” 

Mr.  Newell  was  unable  to  attend  Mis¬ 
sion  Meeting  as  it  seemed  necessary  that 
he  should  oversee  the  laying  of  the  found¬ 
ations  of  his  new  house.  The  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Cozad,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Newell,  makes  it  possible  to  tear  down 
the  old  house  which  was  sadly  in  need  of 
repairs  and  in  a  most  unhealthful  loca¬ 
tion,  and  rebuild  on  a  new  site  adjoining 
the  other  Mission  property  in  Niigata. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Davis  and  little 
Harold,  left  Nagasaki  for  America  by 
the  Empress  of  India,  July  5th.  Many 
of  their  friends  waited  several  hours  at 
the  wharf  in  Kobe  hoping  to  see  them, 
hut  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  rough 
waters  of  the  bay  deterred  all  except  ye 
editor  from  visiting  the  steamer  upon  its 
arrival.  Wc  herewith  deliver  their 
“ yoroskiku ”  to  the  Mission  and  in  turn 
would  extend  to  them  the  best  wishes  of 
their  many  friends  in  Japan  and  say  “if 
it  must  be!” 

The  members  of  the  Deputation  return¬ 
ing  from  China,  again  made  but  a  brief 
stay  in  Japan.  We  who  were  privileged 
to  meet  them  regret  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  remain  to  our  annual 
meeting  that  all  might  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  and  of  hearing 
their  encouraging  reports  of  the  work  in 
China  and  their  warm  expressions  of 
personal  interest  in  our  work  in  Japan. 
Their  interest  in  the  Doshisha  question, 
leading  to  interviews  with  prominent 
parties  on  both  sides  was  especially  help¬ 
ful  and  timely. 


The  loving  sympathy  of  the  Mission 
is  extended  to  Miss  Daughaday  who  met 
with  a  serious  accident  during  Mission 
Meeting.  By  a  fall  from  the  an  upper 
story  window  of  the  Seisha  Dormitory 
she  received  a  number  of  severe  cuts  and 
bruises  and  dislocated  her  right  arm  at 
the  shoulder.  Dr.  Taylor,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Gordon,  attended  to  her  injuries  and 
other  friends  did  all  they  could  for  her 
relief.  Wc  are  glad  to  hear  that  she 
has  Sufficiently  recovered  to  return  to 
Sapporo  and  rejoice  that  the  terrible 
fall  did  not  have  more  serious  results. 

The  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  marriage  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Davis  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Social  and  Musical  Entertainment  held 
on  Monday  evening  of  Mission  Meeting 
week. 

In  behalfof  their  friends  Dr.  DeForest 
in  a  witty  speech  presented  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  tin-ware,  useful,  ornamental  and 
otherwise,  and  the  poet  of  the  occasion 
remarked  : 

“  We  give  congratulation 
And  express  our  admiration 
In  this  rhyme, 

While  all  of  these  tin  dishes 
Are  full  of  our  best  wish© 

For  all  time!” 

General  News  Items. 

Mr.  Needham,  the  well  known  evan¬ 
gelist,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  in  Japan  during  the 
coming  autumn. 

We  have  no  definite  information  but 
understand  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needham 
have  already  arrived  and  were  at  the 
Summer  School  at  Haynma. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
Conferences  with  the  Missionaries  at 
Karuizawa,  Arima,  Hiei-zan  and  per¬ 
haps  other  summer  resorts. 

There  has  been  earnest  prayer  for 
God’s  blessing  on  Mr.  Needham’s  work, 
and  we  trust  that  these  Conferences  will 
bring  a  spiritual  blessing  to  many  work¬ 
ers  and  prepare  the  wav  for  a  wonderful 
work  of  the  Holv  Spirit  both  titnong  the 
residents  of  the  open  ports  and  among 
the  Japanese  throughout  the  empire. 

The  Japanese  believe  in  practical 
Christianity.  The  Christian  manager 
of  a  certain  railway  put  into  effect,  some 
time  ago,  a  regulation  by  which  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  “platform 
tickets”  are  used  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses.  During  the  past  six  months 
300  yen  have  been  given  to  the  Okayama 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  (Kobe)  Shiuden 
Night  School  and  other  institutions,  as 
a  result  of  this  benevolent  plan. 

Xote.:  —  ''Platform  Uckots"  lire  sold  for  two  sen  to 
those  who  wish  to  nnss  thioiuih  the  sates  at  Railway 
Stations  to  meet  or  hid  farewell  to  friends  on  the 
trains. 

Printed  at  the  Okayama  Orphanage. 


Latest  Intelligence. 

(Reuter's  Special  Service  to  the 
“Japan  Times.”) 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  WOLVER¬ 
HAMPTON. 

London,  Jan.  20. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speech  at 
Wolverhampton  q-ioted  statistics  against 
the  Little  Englanders,  showing  that  com¬ 
merce  follows  the  flag.  He  referred  to 
the  removal  of  several  sources  of  irrita¬ 
tion  with  France,  mentioning  the  Niger 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  claims 
for  the  extension  of  the  settlement  of* 
Shanghai.  He  added  that  questions  con¬ 
cerning  Madagascar  and  Newfoundland 
might  disturb  friendly  relations  with 
France  unless  settled. 

THE  GORDON  COLLEGE  AT 
KHARTOUM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
of  Gord  >n  College  it  was  aunounc°d  that 
the  total  fund  had  reached  £  118,119. 

COUNT  ESTERITAZY’S  RETURN. 

Count  Esterhazy  has  returned  to  Paris.) 

TROUBLE  IN  SAMOA. 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  WARSHIPS  ORDERED 
THITHER. 

Loudi  n,  Jan.  21. 

In  consequence  of  the  dispute  over  (h ef 
Kingship  of  Samoa  wherein  the  German 
Consul  opposes  the  candidate  proposed  by 
Great  Britain  and  America,  three  British1 
warships  from  Australia  and  one  Arne-, 
riean,  Irom  California,  were  ordered  to, 
Samoa. 

THE  SOUDAN  BOUNDARY. 

The  convention  signed  by  Lord  Cromer 
and  Sutros  Pasha,  defines  the  limits  of  the, 
Soudan;  includes  Wadyhalfa  and  Sualcim 
in  administration  which  is  distinct  from 
that  of  Egypt;  excludes  the  Soudan  from 
the  jurisdic'ion  of  the  mixed  tribunals; 
and  provides  the  supreme  power,  vested 
in  the  Governor-General,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Khedive  with  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain. 


LOCAL  TELEGRAMS. 


THE  CROWN  PRINCE. 

Shizuoka,  Jan.  21. 

H.  I.  H.  the  Crown  Prince  will  visit 
Okitsu  to-morrow. 

VISCOUNT  TAKASHIMA. 

Kobe,  Jan.  21. 

Viscount  Takashima  came  here  from  Oka¬ 
yama  last  night. 

MARQUIS  ITO. 

Oiso,  Jan.  21. 

Marquis  Ito  left  here  for  Tokyo  this 
morning, 

PRINCESS  ARISUGAWA. 

Kobe,  Jan.  21. 

H.I.H.  Princess  Arisugawa  passed  here  to¬ 
day  en  roule  from  Kyoto  to  Maiko. 

AN  ANNIVERSARY. 

Okayama,  Jan.  21. 

The  Sanyo  Newspaper  Office  wili  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  its  foundation  to¬ 
morrow  at  the  Koraku  Garden. 

LIEUTENANT  HOBSON. 

Nagasaki,  Jan.  20. 

Lieutenant  Hobson,  U.  S.  N.,  sailed  for 
Manila  to-day  by  a  British  steamer. 

ABOTT  KOZUI  OTANL 

Nagasaki,  Jan.  21. 

Abolt  Kozui  Otnni,  of  the  West  ITongan 
Temple,  sailed  for  Shingapore  on  board  the 
French  steamer  this  afternoon. 


OFFICIAL  APPOINTMENT. 

The  following  appointment  was  announced 
on  Saturday  : — 

Mr.  M.  Munakata,  to  be  the  Governor  of 
Aomori  Prefecture  in  place  of  Mr.  S.  Kouo 
who  was  placed  on  the  Bishoku  list. 


LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 

Yesterday  (Saturday)  morning  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  was  invited  to  the  Hama  Detached 
Palace  where  a  wild  duck  hunt  was  carried 
on  in  honour  of  His  Lordship,  under  the 
management  of  Viscount  Tanaka,  Minister  ot 
the  Imperial  Household.  The  distinguished 
guest  who  was  highly  pleased  with  til'd  sport 
is  said  to  havo  secured  some  12  ducks  during 
the  hunt.  Those  present  on  the  occasion 
included,  beside  His  Lordship,  Mr.  Robin 
Grey,  his  Secretary ;  His  Excellency  Sir 
Ernest  Satow,  British  Miuister;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gubbius  ;  Viscount  Tanaka  ;  Marquis  Yama- 
gala,  Premier  ;  Viscount  Aoki,  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter;  Baron  Saunomiya,  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies;  and  othcis. 


LORD  CHARLES  BEKESFORD  AND 
MARQUIS  ITO. 

Marquis  Iio,  who  lias  been  ufforing  from 
a  cold  at  Oiso,  came  up  to  Tokyo  on  Satur¬ 
day,  being  anxious  to  see  the  d  stinguished 
visitor  from  Euglaud.  lie  arrived  at  Sliim- 
bnshi  at  8.49  a. in.  and  went  to  the  Imperial 
Hold.  Almost  immediately  after  arrival  he 
drove  to  the  Hama  Dolnelnd  P  lace,  where 
the  wild  duck  hunt  was  just  then  progressing, 
and  there  a  pleasant  interview  look  place 
between  the  two  distinguished  men.  We 
learn  that  the  Marquis  is  still  suffering, 
though  very  slightly,  from  his  cold. 
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DEATH  OF  COUNT  KATSU. 

It  is  with  since  regret  that  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Count  Katsu,  which 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening  at  his  resi¬ 
dence.  The  biographical  sketch  of  the  late 
venerable  statesman  will  appear  in  ou 
issue. 


GENERAL  NEWS. 


The  si  k  ex  steamer  Tacoma  lienee  on  Dec. 
23rd  arrived  in  New  York  on  Jan.  16th. 


The  Mogul  steaiuei  Stick,  from  New  York, 
sails  from  Nagasaki  yesterday  evoning  at  5 
o’clock. 

The  Northern  Pacific  steamer  Tacoma,  sail-, 
ed  from  Victoria  B.C.  for  Yokohama  and  on 
Wednesday  I8th  i nst.  and  is  expect  to  arrive 
here  on  or  about  Feb.  6th. 


It  is  reported  that  tho  summer  villa  of 
H.  I.  H.  'the  Ciown  Prince  will  bo  built  on 
the  Imperial  estate  in  Nikko.  The  total  ex-, 
penditure3  is  estimated  at  yea  80,000. 


iORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD  AT 
HE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  „ 


The  dinner  aui  reception  given  iu  honour 
of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  on  Saturday  evenings  by  the  JitJaQes® 
Oriental  Association  and  the  Tokyo  Cifamber 


H.  I.  H.  Command  r  Prince  Komatsu 
(junior)  left  Shimbnski  on  Friday  last  for 
Yokosuka  Naval  Station  to  embark  for  duty 
ou  board  the  new  cruiser  Ta'casago,  now 
stationed  there.  _ 

.  On  invitation,  Captain  Kimotsuki,  Chief 
of  the  Hydrographical  Section  iu  the  Navy,| 
will  leave  T-kvo  on  the  28th  inst.  for  the: 
Ordidary  Middle  School  iu  Gumma  prefecture, 
where  on  the  next  day  he  will  deliver  a, 
speech  on  the  naval  matters. 

Mr.  H  kogoro  Shimizu,  former  secretary 
of  the  Imperial  Tokyo  Uuiversity,  was  re¬ 
cently  presented  with  a  gold  watch  by  some 
120  persons  including  the  Profess  irs,  gra¬ 
duates,  aud  students  of  the  institution,  as  a 
token  of  their  regard  for  him. 

The  Nordd  Lloyd  steamer  Hoheiwillcrn, , 
Capt.  E.  Woltersdorff,  will  be  despatched 
from  the  Yokohama  pier  for  Hongkong,  via, 
ports,  on  Fiiday,  the  17th  February,  at  10 
a.m.  Site  will  connect  at  Hongkong  with  the 
Company’s  steamship  Sachsen: 

Lieutenant  Hobson,  hero  of  the  Merrimac, 
arrived  at  Kobe  on  the  18th  inst.  on  his  way 
to  Manila.  He  was  present  at  the  young 
men’s  lecture  meeting,  iu  the  Kobe  Kwaikan, 
held  on  the  same  evening  and  deliveied  a 
speech  of  about  thirty  minutes.  A  word  of 
thanks  was  offered  by  Mr.  S.  Harada. 

The  ordinary  semi-aunnal  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Fuji  Spinning  Company 
was' held  on  its  premises,  at  1  p  m.  on  the 
20th  inst.  The  semi-annual  reports  of  the 
business  aud  balancing  of  accounts  obtained 
the  approval  of  t  c  shareholders,  the  Direc¬ 
tors 'were  re-elected  and  Mr.  T.  Machiuchi 
chosen  to  tho  auditorship  iu  place  of  Mr. 
Ono  who  was  released  at  his  own  request. 

On  April  1st  Dext  a  scries  of  several  day.-*’ 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor 
Jitnmu,  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  city  of 
Miyazaki,  Miyazaki  prefecture,  Kyushu 
'  To  SBebrnmodateJ  utbTTduT; 


next  0f  Commerce,  wa;  a  graid  success,  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  mem  irablej  social, 
events  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  tukec  place 
in  ’ho  capital.  The  number  of  those  disirous 
of  taking  part  in  the  function  was  sy  largo, 
that  the  promoters. had  s )pu  to  closa  tie  list, 
much  t>  thoir  regret  as  well  as  to  *ie  dis- 
unpoiutment  of  a  largo  number  of  persons. 
The  mcetiug  was  thoroughly  rjoreseqtative, 
cbm  prising  as  i  t  did  the  Lading  rum  of  tfapau, 
Cabinet  Ministers,  cx-Ministers,  nobles^  raem- 
be-s  of’  the  Diet,  high  officials,  busbies  men, 
journaliats,  and  manufacturers.  Atjsevew 
o’clock,  the  party  sat  pown  to  dinner,)  there 
being  present  over  160  nbrsoris.  (A  com 
plete  list  of  their  names  will  be  published  iu 
our  next  issue.)  At  tin  elqse  o£'  the  (jinuer, 
the  noble  guest  of  the  evening  proposed  the 
health  of'  His  Majesty  the  Empefor  of 
Japan,  while  the  health  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England  was  next  proposed  by 
Count  Sbyeshima,  President  of  the  Qjieiital 
Association  (  folio  Kyofcai).  After  dinner, 

'  the  party  repaired'  for  a  short  time  lo  the 
smoking  rooms,  and  at  nine  o’clock  },he  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  was  conducted  to  the ; dining- 
hall  which  had  been  cleared  of  tables  iind  in 
which  a  temporary  platform  had  been  c  >n 
structed.  The  hall  was  soon  filled  t  over¬ 
flowing  by  those  who  had  had  the  he 
diriiug  with  his  Lordship  aud  also  tlpse  to 
whom  special  invitations  had  .been  issud  for 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  add rcsil  there 
being  pree’nt  altogether  over  500  persols. 

Prince  Konoye,  President  of  the  lixise  of 
Peers,  who  took  the  chair,  introduced  the 
noble  speaker  in  the  following  words:— 5 
“Your  Excellencies  and  Gentleman,  — I 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  our 
d'ustrious  guest  L  >rd  Charles  Beresford.  As 
you  well  know,  his  Lordship  is  ofinoble 
birth;  while  yqung  ho  joined  ITcr  British 


j  visitors,  the  i-j  i 
val  committee  will  make  arrangements  with 
various  railway  companies,  as  well  as  the 
Nippon  Yuseu  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  etc.,  for  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
on  their  ordinary  passenger  fares  on  tho 
occasion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  tho  19th  inst  Shina- 
gawa  Bay  was  the  scene  of  excitement  and 
consternation  at  the  sudden  appeal  ance  of  huge 
monsters  on  the  surface  of  tho  water.  About 
1  o’clock,  three  large  whales  suddenly  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Bay  throwing  up  streams  of  water 
and  disturbing  the  calm  sea,  causing  a 
great  panic  among  the  occupants  of  many 
fishing' boats  and  other  small  craft  which  were 
there  anchored  or  sailing  in  the  vicinity,  some 
of  them  having  narrow  escapes  fiom  being 
capsized  by  these  intruders.  After  swimming 
round  about  the  bay  the  monsters  were  seen 
proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  when  they 
disappeared  into  the  deep  in  the  vicinity 
ot  Sammai-'su.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  them 
measured  over  30  feet  while  two  others  were 
estimative  to  be  about  16  feet  in  length.  Ii 
is  also  said  that  whales  have  never  been 
known  to  visit  Tokyo  Bay  before. 


Majesty’s  navy,  and  subsequently  rendered 
many  meritorious  services,  especially  in 
Egypt.  As  Member  of  Parliament,  his  Lord 
ship  has  always  been  one', of  too  str  mgd>t  ad¬ 
vocates  of  streng  theuing  the  British  navy  and 
of  preserving  peace  in  the  Orient.  Therefore 
not  only  as  a  gallant  sailor,  but' also  as  a 
statesman,  his  Lordship  command  our  high  re¬ 
spect.  His  visit  to  the  Far  East  must  have 
affirmed  his  conviction,  and  this  must  be  a 
matter  for  congratulation  to  those  countries 
which  he  visited.  His  Lordship’s  visit  to  our 
country  and  especially  his  favouriug  us  with 
his  presence  here  to-night  must  be  heartlv 
thanked!  Ever  since  wo  heard  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  coming  here,  wo  desired  most  eagerly 
to  meet  him  aud  hear  his  views,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  may  have  opportunity 
to  observe  all  about  out  country.  That 
we  have  beeu  enabled  to  sati-fy  our  desires 
to  night  is  a  subject  for  deep  gratification. 
Iu  spite  of  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  his 
Lordship  will  now  favour  us  with  a  speech, 
fronv  which  I  dare  say  we  shall  all  learn  a 
great  deal.” 

■foHmvorJ  -by  MPT'ffiffiar 


The  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  works 
fir  reclaiming  the  foreshores  at  Aokimachi, 
Kanagawa,  to  the  extent  of  over  50,000 
Isubo,  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
19  th  inst.  on  the  spot  whero  some  vessels  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  invited  guests  and 
others  were  arranged.  Viscount  Yarnuio- 
uchi,  promoter  of  the  undertaking,  first  de¬ 
livered  an  address  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Suzuki,  Mayor-  of  Kanagawa,  and  others 
who  read  their  congratulatory  addresses. 
Then  the  heaps  of  mud  in  some  ten  boats 
near  by  were  thrown  into  the  water  and  with 
this  the  ceremony  was  brought  to  conclusion. 
Towards  dusk,  all  who  had  been  present  at 
the  scene  were  conducted  to  the  Nagoya- ro 
Restauraut  where  refieshments  were  served. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
ceremony,  Mr.  Suzuki  convened  a  town  coun¬ 
cil  anil  proposed  lo  choose  Mr.  Fujinosuke 
Sayegi  as  a  commissioner  ti  take  charge 
of  the  reclaiming  work.  But  the  proposal 
met  with  strong  opposition,  and  the  council 
adjourned  without  arriving  at  any  decision. 

The  7th  Army  Division  iu  Hokkaido,  the 
present  condition  of  which  is  still  imperfect 
and  which  includes  the  so  called  colonial 
’troops  under  training,  will  be  perfected  in  the 
courso  of  the  next  five  years,  subject  to 
the  Diet’s  approval  of  the  Budget  for  tho 
present  fiscal  year.  It  was  iu  January,  1*96, 
when  the  armament  expansion  was  resolved 
upon,  that  the  Conscription  Law  was 
first  cufoiced  in  Hokkaido,  the  districts 
then  under  levy  being  confined  to  the  four 
provinces  of  Oshitea,  Shiribeshi,  Iburi  and 
Ishikari.  In  January  1*98  the  system  was 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Island  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chishirua  group.  The  Jiji  observes 
that,  as,  during  tho  coming  five  years 
the  7th  Army  Division  will  not  bo  able  to 
enlist  full  complement  of  able-bodied  men 
required  fora  Division,  the  recruit  from  north- 
ensrern  districts,  namely  Mulsu,  Rikuzon, 
Ugo  and  other  neighbouring  provinces  will 
have  to  be  enlisted  as  conscripts  under  tho 
colours  of  the  7th  Division,  in  ordor  to  make 
up  the  deficiency. 


sawa,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Tokyo,  who  spoke  as  follows: — 

“Lord  Chailes  Beresford,  Excelleacies, 
and  Geutlemen, — I  have  t}ie  honour  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce  this 
evening  and  in  that  capacity  I  deem  it  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  honour  conferred  upon 
us  by  our  distinguished  guest  with  his 
presence  at  this  meeting.  The  'name  of 
Kcar-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has 
always  been  associated  even  hero  in  tlfe  ex¬ 
treme  East  with  civil  as  well  as  military 
honours  of  high  disiinci  ions,  and  we  natural¬ 
ly  expect  very  much  to  hear  his  politi¬ 
cal  aud  naval  opinions,  but  knowing  that 
his  present  mission  is  to  inquire  into  thocom- 
mercial  condition  of  our  neighbour,  China,  at 
the  request  ,of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
we  os  merchants  and  manufacturers  would 
like  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
j  ask  for  his  Lordship’s  views  about  pur  trade, 
especially  at  the  present  moment  when  wc  are 
placed  under  an  urgent  necessity  of  develop¬ 
ing  our  commercial  capacity.  Commerce 
being  the  motive  power  for  ualiou’s 
political  and  military  progress,  its  pros¬ 
perity  bears  a  close  relationship  with  our 
national  welfare,  and  this  is  'proved  by  the 
history  of  the  great  nation  'winch  his  Hard¬ 
ship  represents.  Aud  as  a  commissioner  for 
the  inspection  of  Chinese  commerce  and  trade 
I  think  wc  can  say  that  his  Lordship’s  mis¬ 
sion  is  not  without  very  important’  bearings 
upou  this  country.  Before'  venturim>- 
t)  ask  his  Lordship’s  advices  I  ^ust 
dwell  first  of  all  on  tho  source  from  Bich 
we  have  derived  at i rmrlmr — 1 
tion  in  our  commoici  Vl  devefopwentj  that 
is,  Great  Britain.  Helped  by  her,'  pur 
commerce  has  beeu  developed,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  tradal  relations  of  the  two 
countries  are  growing  more  and  'more  intimate 
and  extensive.  For  their  helping  iu  ournew 
career  as  a  commercial  nation  we  deem  it  only 
our  duty  to  express  our  warmest  gratitude, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  venture  to  ask  his 
Lordship  Lo  brae  witness  of  the  good  will 
and  gratitude  which  we  entertain  toward 
tho  people  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  nation 
we  were  formerly  taught  to  look  upon  ami- 
culture  as  our  national  foundation,  and°  to 
aLtach  the  greatest  importance  upon  military 
attainments;  so  that  the ’mercantile  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development  ha3  been  comparatively 
slow  and  imperfect  with  us.  Forty-two  jears 
ago,  during  the  administration  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunate,  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  was  signed  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country.  This  was  an 
event  that  roused  our  merchants  aud  manu¬ 
facturers,  nay,  the  whole  of  our  ptople 
from  tho  lethargy  of  exclusion,  and  it! .was 
from  this  lime  that  we  began  to  atteeb  a 
great  deal  of  importance'  to  commerce  aud 
industry.  But  in  those  days  our  people  \vere 
generally  given  to  theorizing  and  were  yet  far 
from  attaining  practical  progress.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  advocate  an  exclusion  policy  oi  an 
extreme  nature  and  this  involved  the  nation, 
in  some  instances,  in  the  misfortune  of  hjtying 
its  commercial  development  obstructed.  Iu 
the  mil  1st  ol  difficulties  cousequent  upon  the 
nanow  and  exclusive  ideas  ot  people  in  those 
days,  British  patience  and  pcrseveruuco  pie 
vailed  and  gradually  gained  the  day,- until 
we  have  realized  what  wo  see  at  present. 


In  fact,  Japan  may  be  said  to  havo  been 
regenerated.  And  also  in  revising  the  Treaties 
that  were  signed  in  those  days  and  were 
naturally  imperfect,  Great  Baitain  led  the 
way  iu  acceding  to  our  wishes  iu  1894. 
Other  nations  followed  tho  example,  and  now 
we  are  approaching  the  happy  event  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  tho  r  vised  treaties,  Glancing  over 
our  commercial  conditions,  wo  feel  satisfied 
with  the  gradual  progress  thus  f<ir  achieved 
this  line.  About  1 874,  the  total  amount  of  ou 
imports  and  exports  was  18,780,079  yen,  but 
the  latest  report  that  is  from  January  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1898,  shows  a  big 'total  of  398,183,939  yen 
—an  increase  of  over  twenty  times  -of  whip): 
Great  Britain  had  a  share  of  129,346,939 
or  321  per  cent  of  the  whole  volume.  These 
figures  go  very  clearly  to  show  the  condition 
of  our  tradal  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
condition  with  which  we  tire  highly  gratified 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  reception  given  him  at  Osaka,  drew 
comparison  between  this  country  and  his  own. 
Wc  quite  agree  with  his  Lordship  as  to  tbo 
similarity  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  two 
countries,  their  limited  size,  and  the  insular 
formation,  and  also  of  the  abundance  of  popu¬ 
lation  necessitating  supply  of  food  materia' 
from  other  countries.  But  I  am  constrain 
ed  to  confers  the  truth  that  there 
vast  difference  iu  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  nations.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  , high  rate  of  interest  aud  low  stand¬ 
ard  of  wages  prevailing  In  this  country. 
This  proves  nothing  else  but  the  primitive 
condition  of  our  commerce  and  industry.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  such  a  state 
of  things  still  exists,  and  we  arc  placed  under 
an  imperative  necessity  of  remedying  tlf 
prevailing  couditfon  in  our  country.  Si 
16UO,  we  have  cjoie  to  see  the  necessity  ot 
developing  our  commercial  relations  with  our 
'  libour,  China.  Should  our  neighbour 
open  its  door  more  widely,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  for  us  to  expect  to  realize 
bpportuuity  of  cooperation  with  Great  Britain 
aud  other  nations  f >r  an  increased  com¬ 
mercial  activities  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
The  sudden  expansion  of  our  commerce 
and  industry  during  the  past  few  years  has  not 
beeu  free  from  evils,  from  the  effects  of  which 
we  are  suffering  at  present.  Iu  order  I 
remedy  this  evil  and  realize  a  further  dov 
lopiment,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  the  introduction,  of  European 
ami  American  capital.  But  I  regret  to  find 
that  the.,  actual  condition  of  our  commerce 
and  industry  is  only  imperfectly  known 
abroad.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  ex¬ 
clusion  policy  before  the  Restration,  bu! 
now  I  am  glad  Lo  say  that  even  a  shido' 
of  that  kind  of  idea  docs  not  exist  am  m 
our  business  men.  We  all  stand  on  the 
rnopolitan  platform  and  I  veuture  to  assurj 
his  Lordship  of  this  fact  and  t>  hope  th  j 
his  Lordship  on  his  return  homo  wi 
givo  ex  pression  to  this  state  of  feelin; 
prevailing  in  this  country  at  present.  Be¬ 
fore  closing  I  beg  to  , say  that,  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  his  Lyrdship^s  stay  iu  this 
country,  it  is  to  our  great  regret  that  we 
could  not  find  time  sufficiently  to  entertain 
his  Lirdsliip  and  also  to  offer  him  better 
opportunities  to  see  more  fully  the  actual 
state  of  our  commerce  and  industry.  Bu 
would  be  expecting  to  >  much  to  claim  more 
time  of  a  gentleman  of  his  Lordship’s  Standing 
and  ability,  and  all  we  can  do  under  the  cir- 
fiimitmicp^  in  tn  trim',  to  his  Lordship's  powpr 
of  insight  whereby  wc  on  this  side  of  the 
globe  as  well  as  those  in  the  other  hemispher 
would  be  benefited,  so  that  this  meeting  here 
this  evening  would  bee  >me  a  bright  land¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  Japan’s  tradal  relations 
With  the  world  and  bpcomea  strong  link  in  our 
future  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  on  thcpccasion  ofliis  lordship's 
renewed  visit  to  this  .country,  if  wc  may 
entertain  such  a  hope,  or  when  some  of  us 
meet,  him  iu  his  Lordship’s  own  country,  the 
pleasure  of  observing  a  growing  amicability 
between,  tho  two  countries  will  bo  realized.- 
The  pleasure  ,  we  experienced  this  evening 
would  thus  be  increased  a  .  hundred  fold 
Finally  I  would  beg  on  behalf  of  all 
gentlemen  present  to  express  our  warmest 
appreciation  of  the  honour  and  pleasure  con¬ 
ferred  upon  us  by  his  Lordship’s  presence 
here  this  evening,  aud  his  kiuduess  to  fav.oui 
us  with  an  address.” 

Lord  Charles  Beresford, .who  on  risin, 


received  with  a  prolonged  outburst  of  applause 
said : —  *  O  tl,e 

“Your  Highness,  your  Excellencies,  my 
Lords  aud  gentlemen.  Wlieu  I  cinie  to  Japan, 
my  object  in  coming,  to  this  country  was  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  I  was  able,  what  the  opinions 
were  in  this  great  Empire  with  regard  to  the 
future  condition  of  trade  aiul  commerce. 

China.  I  unexpectedly  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  that  I  should  make  yon  a  speech.  I  did 
not  come  here  to  give  you  my  ideas  ;  I  came 
here  to  ask  you  for  yours.  But  it  was  only 
courtesy  for  mo  to  acccdo  to  your  kind 
.request.  I  cannot  conceal,  sir,  from  my¬ 
self  that  you  have  paid  me  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  honour,  for  1  pin  informed  that 
all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  great 
Empire  are  represented  here  this  evening.  I 
am  informed  that,  thero  are  both  sides  of 
political  opinions  ;  that  there  are  distinguish 
ed.  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  cx-Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters,;  that  there  are  leaders  of  all  parties. 

I  myself  observe,  distinguished  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  there  are 
A  very  largo  number  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  those  interested  in  commerce  ; 

— that  with  which  I  am  particularly  as¬ 
sociated  at  the  present  moment — to  bear 
the  few  remarks  I  may  address  you  this 
evening.  I,  sir,  am  perfectly  unofficial,  I  re¬ 
present,  however,  tho,  greatest  power  in  Great 
Britain,  that  is  tho  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  let  me  tell  you  why  it  is 
the  gi  eatest  power.  When  the  Government 
makes  proposals,  it  is  the  duty  of  tlfe  op¬ 
position  to  criticise  those  proposals,  and 
as  a  rule  they  do  so  very  drastically.  When 
Chambers  of  Commerce  ip  my  country, — I 
have  not  been  hero  long  enough  lo  say  what 
the  custom  in  yours  is — but  in  my  country 
when  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  make  their 
voipes  heard,  Governments  have  to  listen. 
Therefore  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me  to 
knpw  that  when  you  uslc  me  to  speak,  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  these  Chambers  of 
Qonpucrce  in  the  audience  which  is  here  to 
listen  to  my  remarks. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

“Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  view  of  tho 
future  ol  Chinn,  I  havo  held  in  the  few  re¬ 
marks  I  havo  made  in  that  country,  that 
the  interests  in  the  future,  of,  trade  and 
commerce  in  China  aro  identical,  absolute¬ 
ly'  identical,  as  far  as  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  are  concerned.  Great  Britain,  as 


you  know,  ha3  declared  in  the  mogt  -puhl 
manner  that  her  po'iey  in  thq  future  with 
regard  lo  the  safety  of  her  intoresls  and  t 
and  commerce,  muat  be  the  p  dicy  of  the 
opep  door  (applause)  and  i\k  far  as  I 
gather  from  the  many  kind  interviews,  I  have 
received  in  this  country,  the,  people  of  this 
great  Empire  are  determined  that  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  shall  continue  in  China  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  (  Applause,)  There? 
fore  I  say  that  our  policy  aii(l  ou 
terests  for  the  future  are  identical.  But  sir,  if 
is  all  very  well  fo  put  down  a  policy  in  a  theo¬ 
retical  manner.  Practical  people  endeavour 
to  find  opt,  how  it  is  to  b-o  carried  out,  and  if 
you  will  nl  ow  mo  I  will  make  a  suggestion 
following  those  reraaiks  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  policy  of  the  open  door,  as  to  how  l 
think  it  could  bo  carried  out  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  war,  aud  war,  remember,  is  the 
one  thing  thataflecls  trade  and  commerce  in  a 
very  bad  way.  My  policy— the  one  I  have  the 
honour  to  prop  rose— I  think  would  make  for 
peace.  .  Well  I  have  had  the  houour,  several 
times  iu  my  own  country  and  also  a  little 
in  China,  of  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
a  commercial  alliance— well  let  m  call  it  an 
understandi  g  (applause) — but  if  it  is  an 
understanding  let  it  be  a  definite  understand- 
a  clear  understanding  that  not  only  our 
countries,  those  four  which  I  hope  will  join 
in  this  uuderstanding,  not  only  that  they 
should  understand  it  clearly  and  perfectly, 
hut  that  other  countries  shoul  i  understand 
it  clearly  and  perfectly  well  (Hear,  hear  and 
applauso.)  This  understanding  or  alliance., 
should  be  in  my  opinion  based  on  thei 
principle  of  the  open,  door,  but  the  open  door, 
will  not  be  of  very  much  use  unle.-s  you  deter-, 
mine  that  China  shall  maintain  its  integrity. 
(Applause.).  Very  well.  Now,  the  four  nations 
that  I  have  referred  to  are  tho  four  great 
trading  countries  with  China,  and  therefore  it 
is  lo  their  interest  to  have  this  d«  finite  under¬ 
standing  and  lo  base  that  definite  under- 
landing  on  the,  integrity  of  China,  so 
that  the  door  can  be  kept  open.  There 
was  a  remark  made  to  me  that  Germany 
had  not  quite  agreed  to  this  point,  or 
ather  her  action  would  incline  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  would  wish  tu  take  territory. 

I  rather  demur  to  that.  Germany  may 
in  the  interests  of  her  nation  have  thought 
t  proper  lo  have  land  in  China,  but  she 
has  most  definitely  declared  to  all  nations  that, 
Kiaochow  shall  be  an  open  port,  ami  that  the 
territory  she  has  at  present  shall  be  open  to 
■,n  •  ati-ms,.,  That  is  a, definite  aud  declared 


uu-lerstauding  of  Germany  between  all  the 
other  nations.-  Therefore  I  cannot  see  that  any 
objection  should  be  made  to  Germany  joining 
the  other  nations  I  have  ment.-oue'd — or  rather 
which  I  shall  mention  now,  viz  :  Qreat  Bri- 
Japap,  Gennany  aud  America.  The 
policy  of  the  open  door  is  not  a  selfish  policy, 
ft  is  a  most  unselfish  policy,  because  it  means! 

fair  field  and  no  favour  to  all  nations  and 
that  all  nations  should  trade  as  they  think  fit 
without  tariff--,  in  the  great  Empire  of  China. 
THE  OPEN  DOOR  AND  JAPAN. 

But  sir  speaking  to  a  Japanese 
audience  I  must  confine  my  remarks  perhaps 
more  particularly  to  the  reasons  why  I  think 
necessary  for  Japan  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  the  open  door.  Japan  is  a  very 
growing  Empire.  You  have  now,  I  believe 
i  am  correct  in  saying,  something  like 
forty- two  million  people;  tfiece  people  arc  | 
increasing  largely  every  year,  but  ns  1  under* 
stand  it  you  only  have  in  your  great  Empir 
some  oue-twellth  part  of  it  which  you  can 
by  any  means  utilise  for  growing  food  for 
-ur  people.  That  being  so  it  is  imperative 
hat  yon  will  have  to  buy  food°fbr  your  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  near  future,  more  particularly  if 
you  have  the  misfortune  fo  have  bad  years. 
Well,  you  must  have  money  to  buy  that 
food;  therefore  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Japanese  nation  should  increase 
manufactures  and  should  have  a  fai: 
and  regular  output  for  those  -manufactures 
in  the  nearest  country  to  her,  which  is  China. 
Applause)  It  is  China  and  Korea.  (Ap- 
jlause).  In  some  respects  your  country  is  very 
ikeGreat  Brit'  in.  Wehave  to  buy  increasin' 
ly  each  year  largo  food  products  for  ou 
people,  but  we  have  this  advantage  for  th 
moment  over  your  country,  for  as  soon  as  the 
giuping  of  the  century,  when  wc  won  great 
victories  at  sea  and  had  the  command  ol  tli 
Great  Britain,  has  to  a  great  extent  had 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  world, 
Now  Great  Britain  is  a  competitor,  but 
the  result  ol  her  having  that  monopoly 
for  so  many  years  was  that  our  capitalists 
invested  their  capital  in  trade  not  exactly 
ith  Great  Britain  itself,  but  iu  trade  between 
flier  foreign  nation^.  Thciefore  it  became  a 
great  trading  interest  for  Great  Britain,  an 
tho  result  was  that  the  iulerests  of  tha 
pital  went  to  Great  Bri  aiu  and  enabled  us 
nil  the  aid  of  our  large  manufactures  to  buy 
food  for  our  people,  and  lo  put  ourselves  in 
a  better  position.  Now  then  Japan  will  be  ’ 
difficulties  in  the  future  wlieu  her  population 
and  her  food  supply  decreases  i 
proporti  n  and  if  she  has  ml  what  she  has 
lit  to  demand — an  output  fir  her  grtfat 
.nufaclures  in  the  near  future  in  China 
and  Korea— (Applause).  Sir  iu  thinkin 
t  a  groat  question  of  this  character,  wind 
3  the  future  tiado  and  commerce  in  China, 
mo  I  venture  to  suggest  of  the  most  impor- 
nt  questions  of  the  future  that  the  world 
possibly  will  have  to  face,  it  is  worthwhile 
study  the  history  of  the  world  in  the 
past  and  to  study  the  history  of  those  nations 
form  that  woild.  Thero  are  nations  in 
world — I  am  always  very  eaieful  as  a 
niblic  man  to  bo  most  courteous  to  all  nations 
cause  I  believe  nations  have  a  light  to 
iu  the  way  they  think  is  Job  if  eir  own 
■costs ; —  but  there  are  nations  i: 

Id  whose  policy  appears  to  be  tli 
■Nation  of  toiritory,  and  Llune  nations,  we 
know  very  well,  when  they  do  annex  territory 
put  on  tariffs.  (Veil  they  put  on  tariffs 
their  own  interests,  but  what  we  have  to 
in  these  days  is  to  sec  (bat,  while 
lions  are  embodying  a  policy  which  they 
conceivo  to  be  lor  their  own  interests,  they  do 
t  do  anything  which  hurls  our  interests. 
And  I  think  you  will  ag  to  with  me  that  il 
tions  take  territory  in  China  and  put  on 
ills,  it  would. certainly  be  to  the  detriment 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
aud  certainly  of  Japan.  (Applause).  Now 
‘  •,  it  is  the  duty  and  business  of  our  country 
rlninly,  and  of  the,  country  fo  which  you 
long  to  watch  most  carefully  and  most 
uliously  what  oflier  nations  are  doing,  and 
you  see  them  putting  themselves  in  a  pre¬ 
dominant  position  of  advantage  and  .  by  get- 
tlnit  p.isilion  of  advantage  they  may  do 
something  to  allect  your  trado  and  com¬ 
merce  iii  the  i’uturo,  it  is  your  bounden  duty 


and  that  of  Great  Britain  also  to  take  such 
al<T’  n*  will  stop  them  interfering  with  your 
interests  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  future. 
l( Applause.)  Now  let  me  .turn  for  one 

mmicnt  to  what  is  called  the  policy  of  the 
open  door.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  noth¬ 
ing  new.  It  is  the  policy  that  is  supposed 
to  exist  at  this  moment  All  that  we 
want  in  Great  Britain,  all  that, ..I  imagine 
you  want  here  is  to  stick  to  the  trea¬ 
ties  as  they  are  laid  down  now  between 
ybur  country  and  China,  and  not  allow 
them  to  he  interfered  with  iu  any  way 
whatever.  That  is  all  yon  require.  But  it 
is  no  use  making  treaties  and  it  is  no  use 
having  great,  quantities  of  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  unless  you  take  BLej.s  to  see  that  those 
treaties  are  enforced,  and  that  your  interests 
•ire  not  interfered  with,  and  here  again 
I  want  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
a  commercial  alliance  or  understanding 
iruch  as  I  have  already  remarked  upon, 
for  ensuring  that  your  interests  are  not 
interfered  with,  and  assuring  that  those 
treaties  which  you  enjov  at  pre-ent  are  rigidly 
kept.  There  13  also  the  question *of  trado 
and  commerce  and  financial  interests  which 
you  either  enjoy  or  shortly  are  to  enjoy  in 
China  and  Korea.  Well  there  again  comes  a 
point  and  a  great  poinl  for  Japan  to. look 
into.  You  should  be  very  careful  also  to  take 
steps  that  your  vested  interests  iu  that  country 
are  not  affected  in  any  way.  How  can  you  do 
it  belter  than  by  joining  such  a  commercial 
alliance  as  I  have  indicated  to  you  to 
secure  the  open  door  for  the  future?  Well 
now  gentlemen  there  is  this  point  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  trade  and  commerce  and  vested 
interests  cannot  be  ensured  or  secured  in  the 
tutu  re  merely  by  protocols,  by  diplomatic 
utterances  or  by  paper  assurances, .particularly 
when  one  side  holds  nothing  but  those  diplo¬ 
matic  utterances  and  paper  assn  ranees,  and 
the  other  side  holds  a  very  important  and 
very  formidable  military  force  to  carry  out 
the  objects  which  it  may  have  in  view.  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  believe  that 
the  people  at  home  will  very  soon  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  diplomatic  utterances,  and 
paper  assurances  are  not  sufficient  either  to 
keep  the  peace  or  to  ensure  the  development 
of  your  trade  in  the  future,  aud  the  security 
for  that  trade,  when  once  you  have  developed 
it.  (Applause)  Well  gentlemen  those  are 
my  views  with  regard  to  the  open  door. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  I  think  this 
commercial  alliance  or  understanding  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  this  that  if 
you  can  get  the  four  countries.  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  America  and  Germany  whose 
interests  are  identical  with  regard  to  the  open 
door,' to  join  together  aud  put  down  a  definite 
policy,  there  will  be  no  war.  (Applause.) 

1  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  they  do 
join  together  it  will  be  the  better  for  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  future,  and  I  believe 
myself  that  as  this  alliance  would  make  for 
if  we  all  think  it  out  and  the  great 
trading  classes  of  those  countries  think  it 
out,  it  will  be  perfectly  possible  to  bring 
about  such  an  understanding  as  X  have  sug¬ 
gested.  This  is  ray  view  of  the  case. 

THE  CHINESE  ARMY. 

“Nowit  isnousehaviugsuch  an  understand¬ 
ing  as  I  have  suggested  in  China  withont  you 
have  another  sort  of  security.  The  basis  of  all 
commerce,  of  nil  trade,  of  all  peace  and  of  all 
security  is  an  etneient- military  or  police  force 
m  a  country,  (applause)0 as  I  tbluk  you 
will  all  agree.  Well  I  have  been  all  over 
China.  I  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  the  greatest  kindness  by  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  officials.  I  have 
inspected  their  armies, — all  their  armies  but 
.one- — I  have  been  allowed  to  put  Jhem 
through  their  manoeuvres,  to  see  what  they 
knew ;  I  havo  been  to  -all  their  forts  and 
havo  also  trained  their  guns  myself;  I 
have  been  to  all  their  arsenals,  to  all 
their  training  establishments  and  to  their  ships 
and  tcPtheir  one  dock-yard  ;  therefore  I  think 
I  may  saj-,  being  a  naval  man  and  knowing 
something  about  military  service,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  judge  how  far  they  can 
.give  that  security  which  it  is  our  right  to 
demand  for  our  vested  interests,  and  for  our 
1  trade  aud  commerce.’  Well  I  found  in 
iChiua  a  very  excellent  lot  of  men — ^as 
good  a  lot  of  men  as  I  suppose  any 
country  could  produce.  I  believe  they 

would  make  most  excellent  soldiers.  •  I 
i«m  told  by  those  who  know  them  better 
than  1  do — your  own  officers — that  they 
would  make  excellent  soldiers  if  they 
,wero  properly  trained,,  properly  led,  pro- 
ipeily  fed,  and  proporly  clothed.  I  have 
also  found  in  that,,  country  some  very 
patriotic  and  honest  mandarins.  I  do  not 
,say  there  were  very  many  of  them  (laugh¬ 
ter),  but  thero  certainly  were  some,  and 
those  that  did  hold  theso  ‘-characteristics 
I  found  iu  variably  very  poor  men.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  But  I  do  not  blame  the  other 

mandarins.  If  I  am  going  to  speak  harm 
of  Miij'fxidy  I  rather  like  to  put  myself 
iu  the  same  position,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  I  were  asked  to  manage  one  of  those 
igrent  provinces,  containing  from  twenty  to 
(ninety  niilliou.  people,  and  if  wlieh  I  accepted 
ithc  'com maud  I  laid  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of 
monoy  for  going  there  and  then  told  I  would 
get  no  salary  whatever,  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  would  be  possible  for,. me  to  undertake 
.the  government  of  that  province  unless  I  went 
(through  the  process  which  is  generally  de¬ 
scribed  ns  squeezing.  (Laughter.)  Therefore  I 
say  that  it  is  the  system  which  is  all  wrong, 
he  people  are  all  right  and  if  we  got  this  un- 
lerstauding  which  I  have  referred  to,  it  would 
be  our  business — tho  business  of  these  four 
countries  (o  see  first  that  China  did  give 
ns  that  security  which  is  imperative  for  the 
success  of  our  future  development  intrude, 
and  having  seeji.  that  they  did  that, 
wo  should  help  them  ourselves  to  try  (o 
;et  their  army  into  proper  order  for 
police  purposes.  You,  will  agree  with  mo 
that  it  is  no  use  calling  loudly  for  the  open 
door,  and  demanding  that  the  door  shall  be 
opened  unless  the  room  iuside  is  in  order. 
(Laughter.)  And  therefore  it  is  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider  how  to  put  that  room  in  order.  We  may 
invest  our  money — this  country  and  Grout 
tain  and  tho  other  two  I  havo  referred 
to— in  trade  and  property  in  China,  and  in 
commercial  enterprises,  hut  if  thero  is  no  mili¬ 
ary  .and  police  a  mob  may  come  down  and 
uirn  Luo  whole  ot  your  property  and  every¬ 
thing  may  be  destroyed  in  a  short  time. 

aro  two  cases  to  ho  looked  nl.  One  is 
the  open  door.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  it  is 
ssary  you  should  see  how  to  keep  it  open, 
seo  aid  case  is  that  you  should  have  that 
fficiency  of  police  aud  military  without 
hick  your  trado  cannot  continue  in  Chinn, 
(Cbiltimirtl  on  Tag*  ^.) 
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I  think  the  four  countries  I  have  already 
referred  to  have  the  right  to  this,  that  this 
army  should  ho  put  in  order,  and  I  w  mid 
point  out  to  you  that  if  we  can  carry  this 
idea  out,  that  China  will  be  a  very  valuable 
ally  to  those  countries,  when  her  array  and 
her  organisation  arc  efficient.  Wheu  she  has 
her  army  in  proper  order  she  will  improve 
her  own  condition  enormously,  so  it  will  be 
the  business  of  this  great  Empire  to  help  us  to 
keep  the  door  open  and  to  keep  her  integ¬ 
rity  intact.  But  first  of  all,  I  would  refer 
to  your  own  country.  The  Japanese  under¬ 
stand  tho  Chinese  hotter  than  any  nation  in 
the  world,  and  the  Japanese  officers  hive  told 
us  the  Chinese  would  make  very  good  sol¬ 
diers.  Now,  why  should  not  the  Japa¬ 
nese  officers  try  to  put  the  Chinese 
army  in  order,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Chinese  should  keep  the  door  open  ? 
(Hear,  hear).  In  this  connection  I  can  refer 
to  Germany.  I  have  myself  6eeri  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  troops  drilled  by  the 
Germans,  and  nothing  could  possibly  be  b  itter 
than  ono  of  those  Chinese  armies  which  was 
drilled  by  those  German  officers.  Unfor- 
fuately,  through  the  influence  of  another 
power,  the  Chinese  h  ive  turned  off  all  th<>.i> 
non-commissioned  officers  and  officers  of  the 
Germany  Army,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  these  men  who  have  been  drilled  and 
most  excellently  drilled  by  the  Germans,  arc 
going  back  on  their  drill,  as  every  officer 
knows  men  will  go  back  if  they  are  not  kept 
up  to  the  mark  and  drilled  day  by  day.  Then 
I  come  to  my  own  country,  Great  Britain. 
"We  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  drilling 
men  of  Eastern  nations,  and  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  Great  Britain  will  be  glad  to  help 
these  other  countries  in  making  the  Chi 
nese  army  efficient.  I  am  in  hopes  also 
that  America,  that  great  continent  whose 
trade  is  increasing  by  leaps  anti  hounds 
in  the  East,  will  see  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  it  that  the  door  is  kept  open  in  a  thorough 
ly  practical  way  ;  and  I  daresay  she  would 
lend  some  officers  and  men  to  help  to  get  this 
great  army  of  China  in  order.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  nothing  but  a  good  word  io  say 
for  tho  Chinese.  As  I  said  before,  the 
people  are  a  very  good  people ;  the  trad¬ 
ers  are  honest ;  the  people  are  very  easily 
handled,  very  docile,  and  they  are  a  very 
peaceful  people ;  but  their  system  is 
bad,  and  as  rottenly  bad  as  any  country 
could  sutler  under.  I  have  b  en  through 
all  their  six  arsenals,  but  there  are  only 
two  of  those  arsenals,  that  at  Shanghai  and 
that  at  Tientsin,  turning  out  anything  use¬ 
ful  ;  and  these  two  arsenals  are  more  or 
less  under  tho  management  of  country¬ 
men  of  my  own.  I  found  guns  in  some  ol 
their  forts  that  neither  you,  nor  Germany, 
nor  France,  nor  England,  could  make  better, 
but  the  fiouts  of  their  forts  were  in  many 
cases  in  ruins  and  the  forts  themselves  were 
not  defended  in  the  rear,  and  that  is  not  a  very 
good  position  for  a  gun;  and  it  is  upon  these 
points  that  China  wants  to  be  shown  how  to 
put  herself  on  a  level  with  other  nations  with 
regard  to  defence.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  was 
speaking  about  these  four  nations.  I  am 
rather  a  practical  man  myself,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  great  sympathy  here  and  at  home 
with  regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  China  ; 
but  I  believe  that  sympathies  with  nations  art 
often  generated  by  personal  interests.  You 
know  very  well  that  m  these  days  fleets  autl 
armies  are  not  created  by  countries  foi 
gaining  territory,  or  lor  some  dynastic  dis¬ 
pute,  or  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
of  opinion  between  mouarchs.  Fleets  and  armies 
now  are  created  to  look  after  our  interests  and 
our  trade  and  commerce,  and  therefore,  when 
I  see  a  great  country  like  your  country 
getiing,  or  rather  I  should  say  already  got, 
your  ai my  and  your  fleets  into  the  excellent 
condition  they  are  in,  I  look  upon  that  as 
merely  for  defensive  purposes  lor  yourselves, 
and  to  look  alter  your  trade  and  commerce 
in  the  future. 

THE  POLICY  OF  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE. 

“Now,  what  is  the  other  possible  policy 
with  regard  to  China?  There  is  a  policy 
which  yon  have  all  heard  called  the  policy 
of  spheres  of  influence.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  any  policy  more  absolutely  certain  to 
provoke  tradal  aud  commercial  conflict,  and 
therefore  more  certain  to  lead  to  war  than 
that  policy.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
with  regard  to  tho  outcome  of  that  policy,  but 
to  my  mind  this  is  what  the  result  would  be. 
Some  countries  would  sny  that  this  “  sphere 
of  influence’’  belongs  to  them,  and  they 
would  thereupon  proceed  to  put  on  a  re¬ 
strictive  tariff.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are 
to  aliow  countries  particular  spheres  ol 
influence  aud  then  tell  them  what  they  are 
to  do  in  those  spheres,  and  as  soon  as  these 
countries  do  take  those  spheres  of  influence, 
and  put  on  preferential  rales,  their  action  in 
this  regard  will  ultimately  lead  to  war.  There 
fore  anything  I  can  do  to  prevent  this  policy 
going  into  eflect  I  shall  do;  and  I  Tnos&arnesl- 
ly  hope  that  your  great  commercial  classes 
will  think  this  question  out  and  determine  to 
do  ilieir  level  best  to  prevent  such  a  policy 
being  carried  out  (applause). 

japan's  PR.  guess. 

“ Might  I  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary'  progress  your  country  has  made  in  the 
last  thirty  years  ?  I  was  here  thirty  years  ago 
as  a  young  lieutenant,  and  I  vcmeuiber  very 
accurately  all  I  tbeu  saw,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  possible  for  any  country  to  progress 
at  a  great  r  rate  than  the  Japanese  have 
done.  I  have  read  there  is  nothing  in  history 
that  approaches  it  nearly.  I  have  heard 
continually  the  remark, — I  have  read  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  on  the  Continent  and  some  times 
at  home,  that  Japan  was  going  too  fast,  bui 
to  my  t;  iud  that  is  rather  a  ludicrous  remark. 
How  can  any  country  go  too  fast  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  progress?  1  think  rather  Japan 
has  at  times  delayed,  but  she  has  never  gone 
back,  ami  until  I  see  Japan  going  back  1 
shall  not  think  Japan  is  going  too  fast.  She 
has  never  failed  yet  in  anything  she  has 
undertaken.  I  may  say  this,  and  it  is  a 
notable  lact,  that  Japan  is  the  first  East¬ 
ern  nation  that  ever  had  a  budget.  I 
understand  that  you  have  an  eight  ycurs 
budget  for  your  defensive  forces,  and  if  you 
have,  I  must  take  the  news  home  for  my  owi 
people,  because  lor  years  I  have  been  trying 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  have  succeeded 
on  two  occasions,  to  get  a  programme  laid  dowi 
based  on  what  you  want,  vote  tho  money  foi 
it  aud  spread  that  money  out  over  so  man> 
years.  Then  you  get  a  properly  eliiciem 
force  for  your  money,  whereas  yearly  esti¬ 
mates  for  defences  on  such  questions  us  the 
question  of  an  army  or  navy,  must  be  very 


expensive  to  a  country  aud  less  efficient.  This 
is  the  first  Eastern  country  that  ever  had  free 
education,  which  is  the  beginning  of  national 
prosperity.  Governments  which  teach  their 
people  how  to  understand  important  problems 
are  bound  to  prosper.  Then  you  have  a 
very  excellent  system  of  technical  e  luca- 
tion,  so  as  t  >  give  your  people  some  chance 
in  life  when  they  begin.  I  wish  I  could  stay 
here  a  year  (Hear,  hear)  to  see  all  I  want  to 
see  and  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  But  I  have 
seen  something.  I  have  visited  some  of  your 
manufactories.  I  went  to  Osaka,  went  over 
the  cotton  and  sugar  mills,  and  nothing  could 
,x  i  d  the  excellence  of  the  management, 
of  these  establishments  or  tho  excellence  of 
what  is  turned  out.  I  found  on  enquiry 
that  some  75  mills  have  been  established 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  representing  four 
millions  sterling.  I  have  seen  it  remarke  1 
in  the  papers  ‘Oh,  if  Japan  opens  up 
great  industries  it  will  clash  with  Great 
Britain’s  interests  or  America’s  interests.’ 
Now  in  my  opinion  there  never  was  a  more 
nonsensical  thing  said.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  to  think  that  one  country’s  trade 
and  commerce  will  suffer  because  of  an¬ 
other’s  opening  up  (Applause).  Well, 
then,  I  went  to  another  manufactory,  your 
great  shipbuilding  industry  in  Nagasaki, 
aud  was  perfectly  delighted  to  see  the 
great  merchant  ship  laid  down  there.  There 
are  two  points  about  it  that  struck  me 
with  special  force.  It  is  a  safe  ship,  either 
giing  over  a  mine,  or  in  the  event  of  being 
rammed,  or  anything.  She,  has  got  a  double 
bottom,  and  she  has  bulkheads  with  no  water¬ 
tight  doors.  I  shall  continually  speak  about 
this  ship,  aud  hold  her  up  as  an  evidence  ol 
the  enterprise  of  Japan.  Then  I  went  to 
Kyoto  and  visited  the  electric  plant,  and  I 
have  never  seen  one,  which  in  my  opinion,  wa* 
more  excellent  or  successful  than  that.  It  works 
some  60  industries,  a  tramway  and  the 
electric  light,  and  as  for  the  machinery  itself,  I 
it  i3  the  mo3t  perfect  I  have  ever  seen, 
a  fact  which  is  due  to  our  cousins  in 
America,  who  can  certainly  produce  elect¬ 
ric  machinery  second  to  none  in  the  whole 
world.  Then  I  saw  the  Japanese  Army,  and 
there  has  never  been  anything  more  striking 
than  the  progress  of  that  Army  in  detail.  I 
saw  the  Army  in  company  with  a  notable  man, 
and  I  am  a  very  good  judge' of  discipline,  and 
wheu  I  went  on  the  ground,  which  I  did  with 
the  Minister  of  War,  I  saw  there  was  no  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  in  too  great  a  lntrry  to 
salute  his  officers.  I  saw  the  men  looked 
cheery,  well  coutented  and  thoroughly  drilled, 
and  iu  fact  you  could  not  have  a  more  per¬ 
fect  organization.  I  made  one  remark  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  I  said  I  did  not  think  the 
gaiters  which  the  men  wore  were  very  goad 
for  service,  because  the  buttons  came  out  and 
I  thought  there  were  no  buttons  to  put  on 
iu  their  place;  but  the  Miuister  of  War 
smiled  and  itook  me  around  when  all  was 
over  aud  showed  me  lor  myself  that  each 
man  had  three  spare  buttons  on  his  gaiters. 

I  look  off  my  hat  to  the  Minister  and  apo¬ 
logised  for  what  I  had  said.  You  have 
proved  yourselves  good  also  in  war.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  better  than  your  hospital 
arrangements,  your  transport,  commissariat, 
and  your  rese  rves  of  ammunition.  More 
than  that.  D  ring  my  progress  through 
China  I  asked  many  mandarins  qui  stions  on 
the  subject,  but  I  heard  no  remarks  except 
those  which  were  civil  and  courteous  to  Tuprifi, 

which  proved  to  me  that  your  arrangements 
alter  the  war  were  those  which  are  exhibited 
by  all  civilised  nations.  May  I  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  Navy?  You  have  a  navy 
second  to  none  in  the  world  for  its  size.  I 
know  a  good  number  of  the  ships, — I  have  seen 
them  in  England, — and  a  good  many  of  the 
officers  who  handle  them.  And  you  have 
officers  who  can  navig'te  the  ship3,  and 
as  I  understand  they  took  a  large  number 
of  troops  in  the  transports  without  one. 
single  accident  during  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  operations.  You  have  officers 
who  can  bring  the  ships  through  any  sea, 
aud  bring  them  safe  to  any  port  in  the  world  ; 

ud  therefore  you  have  the  most  wonderful 
organization  for  rapidity  of  growtli  iu  history. 

THE  REVISED  TREATY. 

“Turning  to  another  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the 
room  will  misundesrtand  me.  I  believe 
I  personally  was  tho  first  public  man 
iu  England  that  ventured  to  suggest  that 
what  would  be  for  the  interests  of  your  own 
country  and  ours  would  he  an  alliance  bet 
ween  the  Empire  of  the  West  aud  the 
Empire  of  the  East.  (Applause.)  My 
frit  ndliness  to  Japan,  as  whenever  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  do,  has  been  made 
as  apparent  as  I  could  make  it,  so  in 
tho  remarks  I  am  going  to  make  now 
I  am  confident  I  will  liut  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  There  havo  I  een  great  fears  exptessed 
in  some  papers  tit  home  aud  hete  with  regard 
to  the. new  treaties;  but  I  may  point  out 
that  the  new  tieaty  as  it  stands  was  first 
agreed  to  by  and  first  r<  cei vein  great -sym¬ 
pathy  from  England.  (Applause.)  I  myselt 
have  not  the  slightest  fear  as  to  the  success  ol 
that  troa'y.  I  have  heard  curious  argu¬ 
ments  from  people  and  those  arguments 
seemed  to  imply  in  s  me  cases  that,  if  a  man  is 
sent  to  prison,  he  is  to  be  sent  there  for  his 
own  pleasure,  but  I  do  not  think  every 
body  will  agree  with  th  se  arguments.  Bui 
there  is  this  point.  In  England,  we  had 
our  personal  liberty  long  before  we  got 
our  political  liberty.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  with  yon  in  this  country.  If  we  arrest 
a  Japaueso  for  some  offence  in  England 
we  endeavour  to  allow  him  counsel,  let. 
him  see  his  friends,  and  render  him  assis 
tance,  especially  if  he  cannot  speak  a  word  ol 
the  English  language.  In  England  we  hold 
that  a  man  is  innocent  until  you  have  proved 
that  he  is  guilty.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what 
your  rules  are  in  Japan,  hut  if  you  arrest  a 
man  and  dr  not  allow  him  the  advantage  of 
counsel,  do  not  allow  him  to  see  his  friends, 
then  you  are  holding  him  guilty  until  he  has 
proved  himself  innocent.  It  is  the  English 
and  Americans  who  are  in  predominant  num¬ 
bers  among  the  foreigners  in  Japan,  and  it  i 
English  aud  Americans  who  hold  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
may  ask — I  put  it  forward  only  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion — w.'Uld  it  he  poasible  fur  the  Japan. s 
Government — not  to  alter  the  treaty — but  to 
take  the  case  into  consideration  whether  there 
should  not  be  same  reciprocity  with  regard 
to  the  matter,  so  that  Japanese  should  pur 
sue  towards  English  and  Americans  iu  this 
country  the  course  English  aud  Americans 
pursue  towards  them  in  their  own  (applause) 

1  say  this  most  respectfully,  genlk-mcn.  J 
liud  no  fault  with  tlie  Lre  ly,  but  1  merely 
say  I  want  to  do  all  within  me  lies  to 


make  this  country  and  the  country  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  to  cement  a  strong  friend¬ 
ship  for  each  other,  and  I  find  there  is  this 
feeling,  and  after  the  extraordinary  kindness 
and  omriesy  I  hive  received  from  you  I 
drn’t  think  it  would  be  honest  and  straight  fir 
me  if  I  did  not  tell  you  this  feeling  exists.  One 
question  more.  It  is  aquation  which  arouses 
some  consideration  and  reflection  in  England. 
It  is  the  subject,  gentlemeo,  of  foreigners  buy¬ 
ing  laud.  1  have  spoken  to  several  Japanese 
gentlemen  about  that,  and  they  think  it  is  not 
possible.  Now  I  have  always  thought  that,  if 
either  a  nation  or  au  individual  offer-*  to  tell  an¬ 
other  nation  oranother  individual  their  business, 
it  is  most  impertinent  conduct.  But  when  we 
are  here  on  friendly  terms  we  can — not  give 
a  I  vice — but  ask  opinions.  One  or  two  of  the 
Japanese  gentlemen  have  said  to  me,  ‘I 
am  afraid  the  land  question  will  be  very 
difficult,  but  under  the  new  Treaties  tho 
foreigners  will  ba  allowed  to  take  shares 
iu  railways  or  cotton  mills  or  other 
manufactures.’  I  said  ‘  Yes,  but  you  have 
missed  one  point.  Suppose  the  foreigner  takes 
shares  in  railways  or  other  enterprises  that 
become  insolvent  and  the  only  asset  left  is 
the  land,  where  does  the  for  iguer  come  in  ? 
Under  the  law  he  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  put  it  forward  respectfully  for  your 
consider  ' tion.  I  believe  iu  the  luture  if  this 
country  wanted  money  to  increase  her  great 
resources  sho  could  get  it  from  England. 
England  has  plenty  of  money  to  lend,  and 
is  willing  to  lend  it.  This  country  may  waut, 
to  borrow  from  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  could 
ge  t  much  better  terms  if  this  question  of  for¬ 
eigners,  holding  land  were  carefully  considered 
with  the  one  object  to  increase  the  friendship 
—  wheu  I  say  friendship  I  mean  that  friend¬ 
ship  of  two  nations  is  based  on  vested  interests 
— and  to  bring  the  two  countries  nearer  to¬ 
gether  iu  the  future  (applause). 

THE  FUIURE  OF  JAPAN. 

“  Well,  I  say,  gentlemen,  in  ending 
my  remarks  that  I  regard  the  future  of 
Japan  as  assured  (applause).  I  have 
none  of  those  gloomy  fore-bodings  that 
some  people  have.  I  like  to  see  things 
as  they  are  aud  not  as  they  might  or 
could  be.  Japau  has  gono  on'  not  steadily 
but  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  see  nothing  to 
stop  that  progress ;  I  see  every  reason 
why  it  should  be  continued.  If  any  re¬ 
marks  I  havo  made  can  increase  the  cor¬ 
dial  friendship  which  I  am  persuaded  exists 
between  Japau  and  the  nation  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong  to,  I  shall  bo  happy. 
Your  finances  are  excellent;  you  have  no 
foreign  loan  and  you  have  not  even  the 
luxury  of  a  national  debt — I  do  not  know,  of 
course,  how  long  you  will  be  without  it 
(laughter).  You  have  the  certainty  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  must  bo  in  the  luturo  the 
highway  of  the  world  ;  whatever  policy  is 
carried  out  China  will  be  opened,  and  Japan 
will  benefit  from  the  opening.  You  are  a 
sot  t  of  point  of  departure  from  China  and  a 
point  of  arrival  from  America.  You  are 
ab  olutcdy  certain  in  my  opinion  to  progress, 
provided  you  and  the  countries  I  have  named 
will  work  together  ior  the  objects  I  have 
named,  the  integrity  of  China  and  the 
open  door  (applause).  I'  must  apologise  for 
having  brought  in  the  political  question  as 
well  as  the  commercial  question.  But  there 
is  not  really  much  rea-on  for  apology.  The 
pol question  and  tho  eommoroinl  question 
are  absolutely  undivided.  Upon  your  politi¬ 
cal  actiou,  upon  the  political  action  of  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  Germany  depends  the 
commercial  future — whether  it  will  be  of 
success  or  whether  it  will  be  of  failure. 
Therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  have  in 
any  way  exceeded  my  mission  by  placing  the 
political  question  side  by  side  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  question.  When  I  get  home  I  shall 
take  au  early  opportunity  of  letting  the  iin- 
p  irtant  commercial  bodies  I  represent  know 
of  this  meeting,  and  I  shall  also  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  letting  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  aud  it 
Great  Empiro  know  of  this  meeting.  And  I 
do  hope  it  will  promote  your  interests  and  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  America,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  China,  and  the  interests  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  world  and 
of  all  nations.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  remarks  I  have  made  tend  in 
that  direction,  and  in  that  of  the  greatest 
interest  of  all,  which  is  tho  interest  of  peace 
(applause).” 

The  above  speech  was  eagerly  and  atten¬ 
tively  listened  to,  with  frequent  cheers,  by 
those  aquainted  with  English,  who  formed 
large  proportion  of  the  audience.  F  r  th* 
benefit  of  those  not  able  to  follow  the  speech 
in  the  original,  the  address  was  afterward 
ably  presented  in  Japanese  by  Mr.  Ichihara 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

Prince  Konoyc  then  turning  to  Lord  Cliarle 
Bercs'ord  addressed  him  in  these  words: — 

“  Your  Lordship. —  On  behalf  of  all  assem¬ 
bled  here*  I  beg  to  express  t >  your  Lordship 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  great  honour  an  I 
IvnrfitK  v  o  have  conferred-  upon  us  by  your 
able  and  valuable  speech,  which  has  been 
warmly  appreciated  by  us  all  and  will  be  as 
warmly  appreciated  by  tho  public  at  large 
when  they  read  it  reported  by  the  press. 
Allow  me  to  say  that,  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  your  instructive  speech, 
your  Lordship  has  been  marvellously  suc¬ 
cessful  in  your  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Far  East,  I  hope,  all  of  us  hope, 
most  ardently  that,  on  your  return  to  your 
great,  country,  the  valuable  information  your 
Lordship  has  been  able  to  gather  in  your 
travels  out  in  the  East  will  bear  fruits,  and 
that  the  views  with  which  you  have  favoured 
us  will  be  carried  out  in  practice.  In  con¬ 
clusion  allow  me  also  to  ex  press  <our  hope  that 
the  relations  of  the  two  nations,  which  have 
common  interests  and  common  duties,  may 
become  closer  and  firmer  through  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  your  views  before  the  enlightened 
public  of  Great  Britain — views  which  are  so 
fair,  so  just,  aud  so  conducive  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  civilization.” 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  again  addressed  a 
few  words,  remarking  that  he  was  glad  to 
know  from  Prince  Konoye’s  add  ess  that  his 
views  were  appreciated  and  shared  l  y  the 
audience,  and  assuring  his  hearers  that  on 
his  return  home  he  would  make  it  his  duty 
to  let  his  countrymen  know  I  lie  views  and 
sentiments  ol  the  Japanese  nation.  At  Llit 
instance  of  Prince  Konoyc,  a  lusty  Banzai 
(ten  thousand  years)  was  given  by  the  assem¬ 
bly  for  the  distinguished  guest  of  tho  even¬ 
ing.  The  parly  then  rc  paired  to  dining 
rooms  to  partake  of  refreshments.  It  was 
after  midnight  that  the  meeting  dispursed 
everyb  ><ly  being  highly  eati  lied  with  the  great 
success  of  the  function  which  will  bo  remem¬ 
bered  for  many  years  to  oome. 


Arrived  at  Yokohama. 

Jan.  20th. 

Satsuma,  Maru,  Japanese  steamer,  1,157  tons,  N. 

Shanghai,  via  ports,  Mails  ami  Gene¬ 
ral.- Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

,  Jan.  21st. 

Sendai  Mam,  Japanese  steamer,  1,064  tom,  M.  J,  Cnr- 
now't  from  Kobe,  General. — Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Departed  from  Yokohama. 

Jan.  21st. 

Kamakura  Mam,  Japanese  steamer,  3,797  ton?,  Trennt, 
for  Ma  grilles,  London  and  Antwerp,  via  ports, 
Map3  an<i  General  — Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

HiogcAhiuru,  Japanese  steamer,  881  tons,  8.  Yoslii- 
Z'iiv%  for  Kobe.  General. —  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Safoiri  Maru,  Japanese  steamer,  1,827  tons,  N. 
Umezono,  for  Otaru,  via  ports,  General.— Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha. 

Olaru'fllaru ,  Japanese  steamer,  l,f'07  tons,  T.Tihballs, 
for; Kobe,  via  Yokkaichi,  General.  —  Nippon 
Yussn  Kaisha. 


Passenokr.s  .Arrived. 

Per  Japanese  steamer  Satsuma  Maru,  from  Bhang 
hai,  via  ports  Mr  A.  K.  Rhoden,  Master  WaTiin- 
ton  Denbigh,  Mr.  U  Saito,  Mr.  M  Tsuchiya,  Mr 
F.  Tejada,  Mr.  M.  Fujita,  Mr.  K.  Kondo,  and  Mr. 
T.  Yatawa,  in  cabin;  Mr.  John  Makins,  and  Mr. 
John  J.  Calmoii,  in  second  class ;  7  Japanese,  and  6 
Chineje,  in  steerage. 

Passengers  Departed. 

Perl; Japanese  steamer  Karaalcura  Maru,  for  Lon¬ 
don,  via  ports:— Mrs.  M.  VV.  Poster,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Owen,  Mr  James  Wood  love,  and  Mr.  Amould,  in 
cabin  ;  Mr.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hausen,  an  t  I.  Oka,  in  second 
class; yl  Japanese,  and  3  Europeans,  in  tteerage. 


i.iiksKT  HAUL  ATT  TOSOHARA 


FSOM 

PEB 

DATE. 

-  . 

T.  K.  K . 

C.  P.  S.  8 . 

Jan. 

Jan. 

?3t 

26° 

flongfong  <&  Kurope ... 

P.&O.Co...... 

Jan. 

30. 

Hongtlpng  . . 

P.  M.  8.S.  ... 

Jan. 

28. 

aongtsng  . . . 

O.  &  O.  8.  8... 

Feb. 

8. 

Uongnmg  . 

N.  D.  L.  S.S... 

Feb. 

14. 

flongipng  . 

N.  P.  9.  8.  Co.. 

Jan. 

264 

“lareeijles  . 

Vrincofver  . . 

M.  M.  8.  S.  Co. 

24. 

0,  P.  8.  8 . 

Feb. 

13 

an  Francisco . . 

O.  &0.  8.  S... 

Feb. 

5  || 

-an  Fjfificisco . . 

P.  M.  8.  S.  Cc« 

Jin. 

26* 

>>an  Francisco . 

T.  K.  K . 

t-eb. 

20. 

'hsngBai..., . . 

N.  Y.  K . 

27. 

Victoria  &  Tacoma  ... 

N.  P.  S.  8.  Co. 

Jan. 

26.2 

*  China  left  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu  on  Jan.  7. 
'i  Victoria  left  Victoria  on  Jan  9. 
t  Atneiica  Maru  left  Shanghai  via  ports  on  Jan. 

is.  ; 

f  Olympia  left  Hongkong  via  Kobe  on  Jan.  17. 

|!  Doric  left  Ban  Francisco  via  Honolulu  on  Jan. 
17. 

°  Empress  of  China  left  Hongkong  via  pott?  on 
Jan.  lj}  at  noon. 

3 EXT  SKAB2.  tEAYSS  TOBOMAaA. 


Hongkong  . 

Hongkong  . 

Hongkong . 

Hongkong  . . 

Hongkong  . 

Hongkong  &  Europe.. 

Hongkong  . 

Hongkong  4  Europe., 

Vancouver . 

San  Francisco . .  ■ 

San  Francisco . 

'an  Francisco . 

Victoria  and  Tacoma.. 

Marseilles  . . 

8H  angh  ni  via  ports  .. 
Portland.  Oregon  


N.  Y.  K . 

T.  K.  K . 

N.  P.  S.  8 . 

O.  P.  S.  S . 

0.  &0.  8.  8... 

P. 4  0.  S.S... 

P.  M.  S.S . 

N. D.L.  8.8 

C.  P.  8.  8 . 

O.  &  0.8.8... 
P.M.8.8.  ., 

T.  K.  K . 

N.  P.S.S.  .. 

M.  M.  8.  8.  . 

N.  Y.  K.  ... 
N.  P.  8.  8  ... 


DATE. 


F.  b.  4. 
Feb.  14. 
Jan  27. 
Feb.  13. 
Feb.  6. 
Jan.  2  >. 
Jan.  27. 
Feb.  17. 
Jan.  27. 
Feb.  11. 
Feb.  1. 
Jan.  25. 
Jan.  21. 
Feb.  1. 
Jan.  25. 
feb  10. 


eatlPEKBAJL.  JPOST  ©i'S'XCE  KOTICKS. 
uiio  (Ybuo  BAaiLi)  Maxlaj  emoeiife. 

For  Hongkong,  Iudia  and  Europe  -  Fer  steamer 
Rosetta ,  at  5  30  ram.,  _on  Tuesday,  '.4th  Jan.  Kegi- 
strat  n'n  until  '.30  pm.  Monev  orders  until  12  noon 

ForTacoma  and  Beyond. — Per  steamer  Glen  ogle, 
at  11' am.,  on  Tuesday,  24  th  Jan.  Registration 
until  10.30  a  m.  Money  orders  until  12  noon  on 
previous  day. 

FgijSau  Francisco  and  Beyond,  via  Honolulu. — 
Per  steamer  America  Maru,  at  7.30  a  m  ,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  2ftth  Jan.  Regi-tration  until  10  pm.  on  p  e- 
vious  flay.  Money  orders  until  12  noon  on  previous 
day. 

Yokohama  Mails  Closing. 

Kobo  Mail. 


Ordinary  Mail. 

6.13  a.m. 

1 12.41  p.m. 

6.S5  „ 
j  10.10  „ 

Foe  Hongkong,  India 


Registered  Mail. 

6.08  a.m. 

12.11  p.m. 

6.05  „ 

9.40  „ 
ul  Europe. — Per  steamer 


Rosetta ,  at  8  p.m  ,  on  Tuesday,  24th  Jan.  Letters 
registjred  until  7  3  '  p.m.  day  of  closing.  Money 
order!  until  4  p  m.,  ou  Monday,  23rd  inst. 

ForTacoma  and  Beyond. — Per  steamer  Glonogle, 
at  2  p.m.,  on  Tuesday.  24th  Jan.  Letters  registered 
until  12.30  p.m.  day  of  closing.  Money  orders  until 

3  p-ini,  on  Saturday,  2 1st  iost. 

For  San  Francisco  end  Beyond  via  Honolulu. — 
Per  steamer  America  Ma  u,  at  1  '  a.m  ,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  l  th  Jan.  Letters  registered  until  8  30  am. 
day  os  closi  g  Money  orders  issued  until  4pm,  on 
Monday,  23rd  in  t. 

Fob  Shanghai  .and  Coast  Porta — Per  steamer 
Sakwua  Mum,  at  1 1  a  m.,  on  Wedue-dav,  25th  Jsn. 
1/  ttere  registered  until  11  a  m  day  of  closing. 

For  Tacoma  and  Beyond.— Per  st1  amer  Ohpnpia, 
at  2  pm,  on  Friday,  27th  Jan.  Letters  legistered 
until  32,30  p  m.  day  of  closing.  Money  orders  until 

4  p  nji,  on  Wednesd  iy,  25th  in-t. 

For  Hongkong,  via  Shanghai.— Per  steamer  Ma¬ 
lacca,  il  7  a  m  , on  Wednesday,  25th  Jan.  Letters  regi 
stered  until  7  a  m.  day  of  closing. 

Fc  irjmbay. — Per  steamer  Kagoshima  Maru,  at 
11  aj  f  t  on  Tuesd 'j',  Till  Feb.  Letters  registered 


in.—  Per  st earner  Kasuga  Maru,  at  11 
'•ni ,  <Jn  Thursday,  9th  Feb.  Letters  registered  until 
11  a  n .  day  of  closing. 

for;  Seattle  and  Beyond,  via  Victoria.  —  Pe 
steamer  Kmshiu  Jlfaru.  at  1"  a.m  ,  on  Wednesday, 
22nd  feb.  Letters  .registered  until  8  30  a.m.  day  of 
elosinjf. 


LATEST  COMMERCIAL 

TOKYO  P.ICE  EXCHANGE. 

The  5th  class  rice  of  Mnsashi  taken  as  standard, 
Jan.  21. 

highest.  Yen  per  koku.  lowest. 

Jan- delivery  0.53  .... . .  9 .48 

Feb.  „  9A9  . .  9.48 

Mar,  „  9.72  . . .  9,58 

Closing  quotation  for  Mar . .  9  64 


Mark. 


Trade 


TOKUMIYA, 

DM  L@AM  BOMBS,  DEBEM. 
■SMBS,  SHARES,  AMB  ST0GKS. 

Gash  and  time  transactions. 

No.  2,'Kabutocho,  Nihonbasiiiku,  Tokyo. 
Teiephone  No.  921,  Naniwa  Office. 

MEAN  PRICES  OF  SHARES  AND  STOCKS 
FOR  DIRECT  DELIVERY. 

PUBLIC  LOAN  BONDS. 

Tokyo,  Jan.  21. 


94  50 
94  50 
96.70 


BANK  STOCKS. 

Nippon  Ginko,  paid  up  yen  200  . 

Japan  Industrial  Bank,  paid  up  yen  60 . 

8pecie  Bank,  paid  up  yen  100 . 

Specie  Bank,  new,  paid  up  yen  75 . 

First  Bank,  Lmtd.,  paid  up  yen  60 . 

Third  Bank,  Lmtd.,  paid  up  yen  60  . 

Fifteenth  Bank,  paid  up  100  yen  . 

Teikoku  Shogyo  Bank,  paid  up  yen  25 . 

railway  stocks. 

Japan  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60 . 

Japan  Railway  Co.  (7th  is.ue),  paid  up  yen  41. 
Japan  Railway  Co.  (8th  issue),  [raid  up  yen  10 

Kobu  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  50 . 

Kobu  Railway  Co.,  new,  paid  up  yen  25 . 

Sanyo  Railway  Co.,  new,  paid  up  44  . 

Kansai  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60  ... 

Kyushu  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  50  . 

Kyushu  Railway  Co.,  new,  paid  up  yen  26  ... 
Hokkaido  Colliery  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60 
Hokkaido  Colliery  Railway  Co.  (2nd  issue), 

[raid  up  yen  28 . 

Hokkaido  Colliery  Railway  Co.  (3rd  issue), 

paid  up  yen  28 . 

Sobu  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  50 . 

Narita  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  50 . 

Boso  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60  . 

i’oyokawa  Railway  Co.j  paid  up  yen  60 . 

Nanao  Railway  Co.,  [raid  up  yen  37,50  . 

HokuyHsu  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60 . 

Kyoto  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  25 . 

Ohugoku  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  26  . 

Tobu  Railway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  13 .  ... 

Formosan  Railway  Co.,  application  ye»i  2}  ... 
MISCELLANEOUS  8TOCK8. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  [raid  up  yen  60  . 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  paid  up  yen  25  . 

Osaka  Shosen  Kai  ha,  new,  paid  up  yen  10  ... 

foyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  paid  up  yen  21  . 

Nippon  Shosen  Kaisha,  paid  up  yen  23 . 

Y i  kohama  Dock  Co.,  paid  up  yen  25  . 

Yokohama  Dock  Co.,  new,  paid  up  yen  20  ... 

Domestic  Transport  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60 . 

Japan  Weaving  Co.,  paid  up  yen  40  . 

Osaka  Stock  Exchange,  paid  up  yen  50 ...  ... 

Tokyo  Stock  Exchange,  paid  up  yen  60 . 

I'oltyo  Rice  Exchange,  paid  up  yen  60  . 

Fokyo  Merchandize  Exchange,  paid  up  yen  26. 

Tokyo  Silver  Exchange,  paid  up  yen  5  . . 

Tokyo  Electric  Light  Co.,  paid  up  yen  50  ... 
-ihinagawa  Electric  Light  Co.,  paid  up  yen  36. 

Tokyo  Gan  Co.;  paid  up  yen  50  . 

Tokyo  Gas  Co.,  new,  paid  up  yen  40  . 

Japan  Beer  Co.,  paid  up  yen  40  . . 

Japan  Beer  Co.,  new  paid  up  yen  12}  . 

Kanegafuchi  Cotton  Spin.  Co.,  paid  up  yen  50. 

Tokyo  Warehouse  Co.,  paid  up  yen  40  . 

Ishikawajima  Dock  Yard,  [raid  up  yen  50  ... 
Ishikawajima  Dock  Yard,  new,  paid  up  yen  40 
Tokyo  Tatemono  Kaisha,  paid  up  yen  60 
Tokyo  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  paid  up  yen  12.50... 
Imperial  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60. 

Tokyo  Tramway  Co.,  paid  up  yen  60  . 

Tokyo  Tramway  Co.,  new  paid  up  yen  42  ... 
*  Fell  on  account  of  the  payment  of  inter 


344.00 
46  80 
191.1  0 
162  00 
64  2 
56  50 
85.00 
2380 

69  90 
66  >0 
20  80 
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62  5  ■ 
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67.70 
16.8(' 
5.3(' 
15.:  0 
15.00 
37.60 
30  DO 
30  60 
8.0c 
190.0 
190.00 
110  0 
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3(0 
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60  i '( 
20 '0 
73  0i 
25.00 
41.50 
57.CU 
49.20 
42  tit 
31.00 
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37  <  < 
192.0 
171.(0 


YOKOHAMA  8ILK  MARKET. 
(Specially  reported). 

Market  is  firm  : — 


Jan.  21. 
Boxes 


Transaction  effected  yesterday  after  the 

report  was  forwarded  .  710 

Amount  of  transactions  to-day .  95 

Principal  sales: — 
quotation* 

Bose*,  per  box.  Seller.  Buyer.  Kind. 


yen. 

Tsiikamoto 

20  920  Kimura.  No.  198 

(Sunshn), 

Fill.  d.  11. 

The  6tock  on  the  market  on  Jan.  21 : — 

Boras, 

Filatures  . .  ...  ... 

...  5,802V 

Re-raals  ...  . 

...  4,266 

Kakeda,  ...  ...  ...  . . 

...  1,9  16 

Olm  luma  . 

107  J 

Haukp...  . . .  ... 

,  — 

Misceilaneous  3iik  ...  . . . 

...  65i 

Total .  . 

12,177* 

EXCHANGE. 

Yokohama.  Jan.  21. 

Sterling — T.  T . 2/(3 

„  Bank  Bills  on  demand. ,...., ,.2/O^g 

„  Bank  4  months’  sight . 21  T‘s 

„  Private  4  months’ sight  ....,.2/1-j5, 

„  Private  6  months’  sight  . . 2  1T»S 

On  Paris — Bank  Bight  . ....2  60 

„  Private  4  months’ sight  ...  ..2.65 

On  Hongkong — Bank  sight  . dia. 

„  Private  10  days’ right  . 6  %  „ 

On  Shanghai — Bank  sight . 15\ 

„  Private  10  day’s  sight . 771 

On  India — Bank  on  demand  . . 152 

„  Private  30  days’  sight . . J65 

On  America — Bank  Bill?  on  demand.  50 
„  Private  30  days’  sight. .......  60  g 

„  Private  4  months’  right  61$ 

On  Germany — Bank  on  demand.... .....2.10 

,,  Private  4  months’  sight . 2.14  J 

London,  Bar  Silver  . .  27^ 


RAILWAY  TIME  TABLES. 

SHIMBASBT- YOKOHAMA  LINE. 

Shimbashi — 4.50,  5.45,  6.60,  7.55,  8.30,  9,  9.25, 
10.10,  10,45,  11,26,  12  a.m.;  1.10,  1.40,  2.25,  3, 
3.25,  4,  4  30  4.50,  5.25,  6.30,  7,  7.35  8.20,  9.15, 
10.35, 11.20  p.m. 

Yokohama— 5.30,  6.10,  6.45,  7.19.  8.38,  9.10,  9.35, 
10.05,  10.50.  11.35  a.m.;  12.20,  12.57,  1.30,  2, 
2.36,  3.10,  3.55,  4.30,  6,  5.33,  6.15,  7.16,  8,  9.13 
10,  10.40,  11.23  p.m. 


THS 

IlSlAl  sip  Bill,  LI 

Subscribed  Capital . Yen  12,000,0(0 

Paid  Up  Capital  . ,.Yon  10,500,00c 

Reserve  Fund  . ,t..Yen  6,960.000 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
S’agixane  Soma,  Esq.,.....,  President. 
Koal'kiyo  Takahabhi,  Esq.,  Vicc-Fresulcm, 

•L  Sonoda,  Esq.  j  R.  Hara,  Esq. 
S.  Kiwora,  Esq.  |  I.  Wakao,  Eoq. 


RedenSUion  Loan  Bondb* 

War  L)an  Bonds*  . 

Tokyo  City  Loan  Bonds*  . . . 


S5EAB  YOKOHAMA. 

.BRANCHES  .AND  AGENCIES. 
Sobs.  London.  Lyons.  New  Yoke. 
Iak  Fsanoiboo.  Hawaii.  Scans  ha  7. 

Bombay.  Hongkong. 
LONDON  BRANCH: 

120,  Bibi5opsgate  Street  Within,  E.C 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED: 

On  Current  Account  deposit  at  5  %  per 
Annum  on  Daily  Minimum  Balances. 

Pint  Annum 

On  Fixed  Deposit  for  12  months .  1% 

On  Fixed  Doposit  for  6  months . 

On  Fixed  Deposit  for  3  montlis......  Q% 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  tho  Managor. 
Credits  granted  on  approved  Securities,  and 
:>;ory  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange 
business  transacted. 

Drafts  granted  on  tho  Chi  of  commercial 
Inoofi  in  the  World. 

YUKI  YAMAKAWA, 
Sub-Manager, 

Yokohama,  Sept.  19th,  1898. 


HONGKONG  k  SHANGHAI 

BARKING  OO&POBATXOH, 

aed-op  Capital  . 810.000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  - - - %  9/100, 000. 

Reserve  Liabll;('i  y  of  Pro* 

FMETOE8  . . .  810,000,000. 

Court  of  Direotobb; — 

Hon.  I.  J.  Bell-Ieving — Chairman, 

R.  M.  Gray,  Esq. — Dopnty  Cbairmar, 

A .  .7  Raymond .  Rp/i , 

/®vid  Gubbay,  Esq.  F.  gachse,  Een. 

ArmtufTaupt,  Esq.,  R.  Sfccweo,  Rj... 

f  Hill,  Eaq.  N.  A.  Slabs,  Ks  j. 

A.  W.  Conachie,  acq. 

Chief  Manager: 

Hongkong— T.  Jackson,  Esq. 
Manager : 

Shanghai— J.  P.  Wade  Gard’ner,  Esq. 

London  Banker** — London  and  County 
Banking  Co.,  Ld. 


Yokohama — Interest  Allowed. 

On  Current  Account  at  the  rale  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum  on  tho  daily  balances  of 
Yen  500  and  upwards. 

On  Fixed  Deposits  : — 

I' or  3  months  3  pGr  cent,  nor  annum 
„  6  „  4  „ 

„  12  „  5  „ 

All  the  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  with 
its  customers  in  Japan  are  kept  in  Yen  local 
ourrency. 

H.  M.  BE  VIS, 

,  .  Manager. 

Yokohama,  30th  June,  1898. 


HONGKONG  i  SHANGHAI 

BASKING  COSPOBATION. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DIP  AP.TMENI. 

DEPOSITS  of  not  lees  than  Yen  1,  or  more 
than  Yen  250  will  be  received  at  one 
time  and  not  more  than  Yen  1,500  will  be 
received  in  one  year  from  any  one  Depositor. 

Any  part  of  the  money  lodged  may  be 
withdrawn  on  demand. 

Each  Depositor  will  receive  a  Pass  Book  in 
which  all  transactions  should  be  entered. 

Pass  Books  must  be  presented  w  hen  paying 
in  or  withdrawing  money. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  Z}%  per  annum 
will  be  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balance. 

All  Accounts  arc  kept  in  Yen  local  cur¬ 
rency. 

Yokohama.  Oct.  13th,  1898. 


RUSSO-CHMSE  BAM. 

(Organized  under  Imperial  Decree  of 
10th  December,  1895). 

£960,060  fully  paid  up. 

HEAD  OFFiCE: 

St.  PETERSBURG. 


BRANCHES: 

Blagovestchensk.  Peking. 
Hankow.  Port  Arthur. 

Irkutsck.  Shanghai. 

Moscow.  Tientsin. 

Nagasaki.  Vladivostock 

Newchang.  Yokohama. 

Paris. 


BANKERS- 

London  : — Glyu,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co. 

Berlin  : — Mendelssohn  &  Co.,S.  BleichroJer. 
Hamburg* — M.  M.  Warburg  &  Co. 
Amsterdam: — Lippmann,  RoseDtbal  &  Co. 
Vienna: — K.  K.  Priv.  Oesten.  Credit  Anstalt 
fur  Handel  &  Gewerbe, 


Interest  allowed  on  current  accounts  at  3 
per  cent,  ou  daily  balances  of  Yen  500  and 
upwards. 

Interest  allowed  on  fixed  deposits  according 
to  arrangement. 

Local  Bills  Discounted. 

Foreign  Bills  on  all  principal  cities  of  the 
WJt’ld  bought  and  sold. 

Special  facilities  for  Russian  exchange. 

ALl  accounts  are  kept  in  Yen  local  currency 
W.  DROSEMEIER, 
M.nrager. 

Yokohamar  Aug.  3rd,  1898. 


Trade 


Maek. 


★ 

The  Sapporo  Beer 

THE  MOST  RENOWNED 

Lager  Mi  X  Export  Beer. 

BREWED  BY 

Sapporo  Beer  Brewing  Go, 

LIMITED. 

Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japao. 

THE  COMPANY  having  received  kind 
patronage  from  tho  Tokyo  public  iu 
tho  past  wish  to  express  their  heart-felt 
gratitude.  They  havo  now  instructed  their 
Solo  Agent  in  Tokyo, 

BRANCH  OFFICE; 

No.  20,  Minatni  Kayabacho,  Nihoubashi, 
Telephone:  No.  759  (Naniwa). 

KAW1EYA  &  Co., 

No.  1,  Takekawacho,  Kyobashi, 

Telephone:  No.  1,112  (Shimbashi). 
jo  attend  to  all  orders  with  euro  and  prompti¬ 
tude  during  tho  forthcoming  season. 

January  5th,  1899. 


/ 


July  2 g,  1899.] 
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NEWS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


"  Rcise  urn  die  Welt  "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
just  written  by  Herr  W.  F.  Brand  and  publish 
<?d  by  Herr  Elischer  Nachfolger  in  Leipzig. 
The  author  spent  several  months  in  Japan  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  and  evidently  considers 
this  country  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
for  a  globe-trotter  to  stay  in. 

The  consumption  of  gas  appears  to  be  large¬ 
ly  on  the  increase  in  Tokyo.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year,  95.327,400 
cubic  feet  were  used,  a  figure  which  is  51.7 
per  cent,  larger  than  that  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  We  read  that  the  numbei 
of  houses  now  employing  gas  for  lighting  pur¬ 
poses  is  6,990,  and  that  it  is  laid  on  in  327 
cook  shops  and  123  factories. 

It  is  said  that  the  proprietors  of  the  line  of 
steamers  plying  between  Canton  and  Borneo 
think  of  transferring  them  to  the  Japanese  flag 
and  that  the  Directors  of  the  China  Merchants 
Steam  Navigation  Company  entertain  some 
intention  of  a  cognate  character,  or,  at  any 
rate,  are  prepared  to  sell  their  fleet  to  the 
Japanese  for  10  million  yen.  We  can  not  find 
any  confirmation  of  these  rumours. 

The  two  little  Impeiial  Princesses,  Tsune 
and  Chika,  have  started  for  Nikko,  to  spend 
the  summer  there  as  usual.  They  left  Uyeno 
by  the  7  0  clock  train  on  the  morning  of  t hi 
2oth.  Count  and  Countess  Sasaki,  wlio  superin¬ 
tend  their  education,  accompanied  them,  and 
Mr.  Kawaguchi,  Vice  Minister  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Department,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  officials,  assembled  at  the  station  to  see  tli 
little  ladies  off. 


Early  on  Saturday  morning,  a  pharmacist 
named  Yago  Koichiro  (29)  and  his  wife  Sliige 
*u  Honzairnokucfio,  Kyobashi,  To 
kyo,  were  seriously  wounded  by  the  latter’s  father- 
in-law  (62)  living  at  Nezu,  Hongo.  The  old 
man  secredy  attempted  to  sell  to  a  house  0' 
ill  fame  his  younger  danghter-in-law  and  the 
latter  complained  to  Yago  and  his  wife. 
They  took  her  part,  and  the  old  man  was  so 
incensed  that  he  decided  to  revenge  himself. 

An  instance  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  oblig¬ 
ing  spirit  in  which  the  Yokohama  police  are 
carrying  out  their  duties  was  shown  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night.  When  the  alarm  of  fire  was 
given,  people  on  the  Bluff  were  naturally  anxi 
ons  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  out¬ 
break,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  was  spared 
by  Superintendent  Okada,  who  caused  a  notice 
in  English,  with  information  as  to  the  premises 
attacked,  to  be  hung  outside  the  Bluff  Police 
Station.  - 

There  appear  to  have  been  some  very  bare¬ 
faced  adulterations  of  tea  among  the  parcels 
recently  sent  to  Yokohama  from  the  interior. 
One  enterprising  individual,  Kawamura  Wa- 
suke,  of  Sagara-machi  in  Shizuoka,  seems  to 
have  manufactured  a  compound  of  cherry-leaves 
and  dirt ;  another,  Tanaka  Fukumatsu,  of  Asalii- 
mura  in  Ibaraki  Prefecture,  used  antimony  to 
obtain  an  attractive  colour.  Both  parcels  have 
been  seized  at  the  inspection  office  of  the  guild 
in  Yokohama. 


The  adjourned  case  of  the  Central  Agency, 
Limited,  against  Koch  and  Co.  was  down  for 
hearing  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  German 
Consular  Court  before  Mr.  Consul-General 
Coates.  The  attorney  for  Messrs.  Koch  &  Co. 
handed  into  Court  a  lengthy  document  pro¬ 
posing  a  compromise.  The  presiding  judge, 
Mr.  Coates,  was  of  opinion  that  a  compromise 
was  the  best  way  of  settling  the  case.  Mr.  W. 
F.  Wenyon,  the  representative  of  the  agency, 
thought  a  compromise  might  perhaps  be  made, 
and  die  case  was  adjourned  sine  die ,  to  see 
whether  the  mailer  could  be  amicably  arrang¬ 
ed  out  of  Court. 

Baron  Kodama,  Governor-General  of  For¬ 
mosa,  set  out  to  return  to  his  post  by  the  6.20 
a. m.  train  from  Shimbashi  on  the  201I1  instant. 
Their  Excellencies  Marquis  Saigo  and  Mr. 


Sone,  as  well  as  about  a  hundred  high  officia 

assembled  to  bid  the  Baron  farewell.  Tl 
Governor- General  made  a  very  brief  stay  ii 
Japan — less  than  three  weeks,  if  we  remembei 
aright.  Some  amiable  critics  declared,  when 
his  approaching  visit  to  Japan  was  announced, 
that  he  had  left  Formosa  merely  to  escape  the 
great  heat  of  summer.  The  Baron  resented 
fl,e  imputation,  and  announced  that  since  such 
suspicion  had  been  ventilated,  lie  should  re¬ 
turn  to  Formosa  without  delay.  He  has  kept 
his  word.  1 

Tokyo  suffered  somewhat  severely  from  th 
ffecls  of  the  copions  rain  which  fell  from  day 
reak  to  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  Varions  parts 
of  the  districts  of  Kojimachi,  Kanda,  Shilaya 
Asakusa,  Honjo,  Fukagawa,  Hongo,  Koishi 
:awa,  Ushigome,  and  Yotsuya,  were  flooded 
the  water  in  the  cases  of  Kanasugi  Kami-cho 
Shilaya;  and  Kamizawa-machi,  Honjo,  and 
various  streets  of  Fukagawa,  rising  as  high  as 
the  waist.  About  9  a.m.  a  junk  belonging  to 
the  N.Y  K.  loaded  with  570  hyo  of  sardines 
sank  at  Aburabori,  Horikawa-machi,  Fukagawa 


Many  a  laugh  is  had  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japanese  post-man  by  reason  of  his  propensity 
lor  attaching  "  undeliverable  "  tags  to  foreign 
letters.  But  in  England  the  same  thing  also 
happens.  The  other  day  a  letter  addressed 
“The  Holy  Family,  Grosvenor-square,"  non 
plussed  the  postman  charged  to  deliver  it,  and, 
according  to  a  morning  contemporary,  he  wrote 
across  the  envelope,  “  No  Holy  Family  in  Gros 
venor-square.”  In  the  end,  however,  the  D 
livery  Department  had  its  triumph.  "Try  31 
Farm-street,"  wrote  a  high  official,  and  sur 
enough,  at  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
purlieus  of  Grosvenor-squaie  a  “  confraternity 
of  the  Holy  Family  ”  was  found  to  have  a  claim 
to  the  wandering  missive. 


It  seems  a  little  early  to  indulge  in  specula 
tions  about  this  year’s  rice  crop,  but  the  im 
mer.se  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  Japanese 
naturally  makes  them  comment  on  the  prospect 
from  the  earliest  moment.  Besides,  the  young 
rice  has  now  passed  through  its  first  stage,  and. 
although  nothing  can  be  certainly  predicted 
about  its  subsequent  growth,  we  may  at  least 
say  that  it  has  escaped  the  troubles — an 
they  are  not  few— incidental  to  that  stage.  The 
area  of  land  under  rice  cultivation  last  year  was 
6,939.820  acres,  and  the  average  crop  for  the 
past  seven  years,  omitting  the  worst  and  the 
best  season,  was  39,313.033  koku.  It  is  be 
I ie veil  that,  owing  to  the  high  price  ruling  fo. 
.he  cereal  last  year,  an  additional  area  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  Assuming, 
then,  that  there  are  now  seven  million  acres  of 
rice  fields,  producing  an  average  of  6J-  koku 
per  acre,  the  crop  this  year,  should  all  go  well, 
ought  to  be  43 1  million  koku.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  when  we  speak  of  a  production  of  6£ 
koku ,  per  acre  we  take  the  average  over  all  the 
rice-cropped  lands  during  the  past  7  years. 
Some  land  gives  a  larger  yield  ;  some  a  smaller. 

The  house  of  detention  at  Kajibashi  was  one 
of  the  places  visited  last  year  by  the  President 
of  the  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
some  other  residents  of  this  Settlement,  who 
Wished  to  inform  themselves  of  the  actual  stale 
of  Japanese  prisons.  They  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  the  Kaji-bashi  edifice:  it  is 
faulty  in  numerous  respects.  The  Tokyo 
Authorities  have  in  view  the  erection  of  a 
proper  building  which  will  be  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  prisons  at  Sugamo  and  Shinjuku,  but 
we  doubt  whether  the  work  will  be  undertaken 
until  the  Central  Government  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  prison  expenditures.  Meanwhile 
a  few  changes  have  been  made,  at  Kaji-bashi. 
The  doors  of  cells  where  foreigners'  are  to  be 
confined  have  been  raised  from  3*-  to  5  feet  in 
height.,  the  accommodation  for  a  prisoner  has 
been  increased  to  9  square  yards,  2  of  which 
are  occupied  by  the  bed — a  mattress  with  a 
woollen  coverlet.  A  table— 3  ft.  by  1  ft.— is 
provided, -and  so  also  is  a  square  deal  seat.  For 
garments,  the  prisoner  will  have  a  coat  and 
trousers  made  of  the  brick-red  cotton  cloth  now 


in  vogue,  and  for  food  he  will  be  supplied  with 
barley  bread,  meat  and  potatoes,  served  on  tin 
or  pewter  dishes  and  eaten  with  a  spoon,  neither 
knife  not  foik  being  permissible. 


The  Emperor  William's  visit  to  the  French 
training-ship  Iphigenie,  at  Bergen,  on  July  71b, 
and  his  cordial  exchange  of  telegrams  with 
1  resident  Lonbot,  were  not  only  received  with 
great  satisfaction  in  Berlin  but  throughout 
Europe.  As  one  paper  putsit.it  promises  to 
be  a  turning-point  in  the  world’s  history.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  His  Majesty 
vvenl  on  board  one  of  the  Fiench  ships,  but  in 
me  present  instance,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Emperor  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  a  French  ship, 
which  is  equivalent  to  French  soil,  by  the  ex- 
press  invitation  of  her  Commander,  who  was 
acting  upon  instruction  from  his  Government. 
It  is  therefore  believed  at  Berlin  that  the  many 
graceful  and  courteous  actions  which,  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  the  Emperor  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  have  borne  fruit.  The  Emperor's  act  bus 
been  sympathetically  received  in  France,  though 
some  see  in  it  only  a  desire  to  visit  the  Par  is 
Exhibition  in  1900.  The  attitude  of  the  French 
press  has  caused  much  satisfaction. 


AMERICAN  TOPICS. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Shaughnessy,  who  succeeds  Sir 
William  Van  Horne  as  President  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  is,  like  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  an  American  citizen  by  birth.  Of  Irish 
parents,  he  first  saw  the  light  in  Milwaukee  on 
Oct.  6,  1853.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  Railway,  and  advanced  by  degrees  to 
the  post  of  general  storekeeper  of  tin*  tin*. 
While  holding  that  office  he  very  favourably 
impressed  Sir  William  Van  Horne,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the  border  in 
1S82  to  take  up  the  management  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  he  brought  with  him  Mr. 
Shaughnessy,  and  made  him  general  purchas¬ 
ing  agent.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  lias  been  vice- 
president  for  several  years. 


Bishop  Watterson  of  Nebraska  was  once 
mistaken  for  a  travelling  salesman  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  who  met  him  in  a  rail¬ 
way  train.  “  Do  you  ever  represent  a  big 
house?"  asked  the  traveller  of  the  bishop. 
“  B'ggest  on  Earth,  replied  the  bishop.  “  What’s 
die  name  of  the  firm?’’  "Lord  and  Church." 
"Hum!  Lord  and  Church.  Never  heard  of 
it.  Got  branch  houses  anywhere  ? "Branch 

houses  all  over  the  world."  "  That’s  queer. 
Never  heard  of  'em.  Is  it  boots  and  shoes?." 
“  No.”  “  Oh,  dry  goods  I  suppose  ?”  “  Yes. 
They  call  my  sermons  that  sometimes  !’’ 


British  critics,  including  Professor  Dowden, 
have  in  general  been  very  appreciative  of  Walt 
Whitman,  but  the  London  Clarion,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Whitmanesque  paraphrase  of  a  celebrated 
melody,  gives  a  cruel  stab  : — 

-  .  Here  is  the  poem  of  me,  the  entertainer  of 
children. 

See  !  a  cat  is  passing  through  my  poem  : 

See  it  plays  the  fiddle  laptuiously  ; 

It  plays  sonatas,  fugues,  rag-limes,  gavottes, 
gigues,  minuets,  romances,  impromptus  — it 
plays  the  tune  that  led  to  the  defiinclion  of  the 
aged  cow  ; 

But  most  of  all  it  plays  nocturnes,  and  plays  them 
pyrolechnically  as  befits  the  night-time. 

See  the  moon  shining  in  (he  pellucid  sky  ; 

Q-~  !  (lie  cow,  inspired  by  the  intoxicating  strains 
of  the  Su adivai ins,  throws  off  her  habitual 
languor  and  leaps  over  the  moon. 

O  me  !  O  pulse  of  my  lile  !  O  amazement  of 
things  ! 

Why  so  active,  thou  cow  ? 

Why  so  passive,  thou  moon  ? 

See  the  dog. 

He  grins  and  runs  through  the  city. 

Seeing  humor  in  his  surroundings.  - 
Have  all  dogs  so  keen  a  sense  of  humni  ? 

See  dish,  maliciously  meditative. 

See,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  general  confusion 
and  absconds  with  the  silver  spoon. 
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ll  is  officially  announced  that  the  American 
Grass-Twine  Company,  which  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  slock  of  §15,000,000,  will 
absorb  the  Northwestern  Grass-Twine  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  capitalized  at  87,500, 000.  This 
chronicles  the  birth  ol  a  practically  new  in¬ 
dustry,  one  which  makes  possible  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  material  heretofore  considered  useless. 
It  is  said  that  the  product,  which  is  made  from 
the  peculiarly  strong  wire  grass  of  the  marsh 
and  slough  lands  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
other  western  stales,  is  useful  for  the  binding 
of  grain  and  the  other  uses  to  which  twine 
made  of  sisal  hemp  is  put. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  recently  brought  suit 
for  damages  against  Elbert  Hubbard,  of  the 
Roycroft  Shop,  at  East  Aurora.  The  grounds  of 
the  complaint  seem  to  be  technical  and  involve 
practically  the  same  issue  as  in  the  suit  recently 
brought  against  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons — that  is, 
the  right  of  a  publisher  to  give  a  name  of  his 
own  to  a  volume,  when  the  matter  contained 
therein  is  not  covered  by  copyright.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Hubbard  has  called  a  certain  poem 
"The  Dipsy  Chanty.”  Mr.  Kipling  admits 
that  the  expression  "  Dipsy  Chanty  ”  occurs 
several  times  in  the  poem,  but  avers  that  the 
correct  title  is  ”  The  Last  Chanty.”  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  called  their  set  of  Kipling’s 
works  “The  Brushwood  Edition,”  but  Mr. 
Kipling  aays  he  never  authorized  any  such  title, 
and  denies  the  right  of  the  Putnams,  or  any  one 
else,  to  distinguish  his  books  by  any  title  he 
has  not  himself  chosen.  Mr.  Kipling  brings 
up  another  point  that  has  never  been  adjudi¬ 
cated— as  to  the  right  to  print  selections  from 
an  uncopyrighted  book.  To  print  the  book 
emir®  is,  of  course,  privileged;  but  to  print 
selections  from  it,  Mr.  Kipling  claims,  might 
place  the  author  in  a  very  wrong  light  before 
L'bd  !o  injure  him  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  readeis.  The  recent  suit 
brought  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  for  in¬ 
fringement  in  publication  of  “The  Autocrat,” 
failed  because  it  was  shown  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  that  the  matter  was  first  printed  in  an  un¬ 
copyrighted  magazine.  All  the  Kipling  poems 
printed  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  it  is  claimed,  were 
first  printed  in  newspapers  in  India  or  magazines 
in  England,  which  periodicals  were  not  copy¬ 
righted  in  America ;  and  whether  the  court* 
will  take  cognizance  of  the  points  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Kipling  is  yet,  of  course,  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kipling  lias  now 
twenty-three  enils  in  process,  against  hs  many 
different  publishers  and  bookselleis  throughout 
the  United  Stales. 

The  principal  chewing-gum  concerns  of  the 
U  S.  have  merged,  with  a  capital  of  S9.000.000. 
Of  this  one-third  is  in  the  form  of  6  per  cent, 
cumulative  preferred  shares.  The  organization 
will  be  known  as  the  American  Chicle  Com¬ 
pany.  chicle  being  an  ingredient  from  Mexico 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  — 

The  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  have  declared  a  dividend  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payable  Aug.  3. 

At  the  general  association  of  Congregational 
ministers  of  Connecticut,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bar¬ 
lows  was  censured  for  solemnizing  the  Belmont- 
Sloaue  marriage,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
to  tlie  effect  that  Congregational  clergymen  of 
that  slate  should  decline  to  marry  parlies  who 
are  forbidden  to  remarry  by  a  decree  of  courts 
in  other  stales  or  by  the  mles  of  other  Christian 
bodies  with  which  they  are  connected. 

1  lie  rush  to  form  new  corporations  was  stay¬ 
ed  in  a  degree  during  June,  the  total  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  practically  all  such  concerns  111  all 
Stales  amounting  to  about  8365,600, 000,  which 
represents  a  marked  decrease  from  that  of 
the  month  of  May,  being  some  830,000.000 
less  than  the  capitalization  of  the  companies 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  alone  within  that 
month.  Of  cour*e  some  of  this  capital  is  not 
new,  hut  simply  a  rearrangement  of  the  capital 
of  the  concerns  taken  into  the  combinations. 


THE  JAPANESE  INVASION  OF 
KOREA  IN  1592. 

- ♦ - 

By  Hombr  B.  Hulbert,  A.M. 

CHAPTER  XII. — (Continubd.) 

In  the  tenth  moon  General  Konishi  built  a 
strong  loit  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea  at  Ul-san 
in  Kyung-saog  Piovince.  lie  named  it  Tosan. 
The  Chinese  Yang  Ho  determined  to  cut  Hie  war 
short  by  attacking  and  taking  this  position  and  by 
so  doing  be  expected  lo  cut  off  the  riglil  arm  ol 
the  invading  army.  Collecting  all  the  forces  dial 
were  within  react’,  he  started  south  to  attack  Ul- 
san.  Theaimy  consisted  of  40. 000  men,  and  it 
went  in  three  divisions,  the.  left  or  eastern  divis¬ 
ion  being  led  by  General  Yi  Bang  ch’iin,  die  mid¬ 
dle  division  by  Genet al  Ko  Cli’alc,  and  die  western 
division  by  General  P’ang  U-dok.  General  Ma 
Gwi  was  sent  on  ahead  and  acted  as  avant- 
courier.  Stopping  a  few  miles  from  die  Japanese 
position  lie  oidered  General  P’a  Sa  to  go 
and  make  a  pieliminary  attack  upon  die 
foit  lo  discover  something  as  to  the  lay  of  the 
laud,  and  if  possible  lo  discover  the  number  and 
equipment  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  made 
with  fire-arrows.  Almost  immediately  the  Japan¬ 
ese  made  a  sortie,  but  were  driven  back  with  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  men.  Shortly  after 
this  the  three  grand  aimy  corps  arnved.  The 
Japanese  were  arranged  in  tlnee  divisions.  In 
die  middle  was  die  for  t  proper.  On  the  north  was 
a  fortified  camp  called  the  Pan-gn-jun,  and  on  die 
south  was  another  called  the  T’a- wha-gang.  It 
was  the  first  business  of  the  Chinese  and  Koiean 
allies  to  attack  these  outer  divisions  and  d>ive 
them  into  the  central  fort.  To  this  end  the  left 
division  of  die  auny  attacked  the  Pan-gu-jun  and 
die  right  division  the  T’a-wha-gang.  General 
Yang  Ho  put  on  liisaimour  and  went  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight  and  mged  on  Ins  men.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  noise  of  drums*  of  musketry  fi.e, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  a  cloud  oi 
arrows  concealed  the  heavens.  Some  of  die 
Japanese  huts  were  on  fiie  and  great  clouds  of 
smoke  and  flame  rolled  heavenward.  Slowly  lire 
Japanese  wenr—frrrcrry.i-iftttk,  -  lu-aiqi-Uiejt.  alJ 
entered  the  gales  of  the  main  foil  of  To  san.  This 
fort  was  set  on  a  rugged  trill  where  it  was  difficult 
for  an  attacking  force  to  manoeuvre,  but  tlieie 
was  litile  water  in  the  foil,  and  die  Japanese  were 
forced  10  come  out  secretly  at  night  and  draw 
water  fiom  a  well  near  l»y.  Being  aware  of  (his 
General  Kim  Eung-so,  a  Korean,  placed  an 
ambush  about  die  well  and  cauglili  upwards  of  a 
bundled  of  the  enemy.  Tliey  wer e  badly  emaci¬ 
ated  and  said  dial  surrender  was  a  mallei  of  only 
a  few  days.  It  came  on  lo  rain,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  severe  cold,  as  it  was  now  the  beginning 
olwinlei.  Many  of  the  beseiging  army  had  their 
hands  and  feel  frozen.  One  of  General  Konishi’s 
lieutenants  wrote  repeatedly  to  tile  Koiean  General 
Song  Yuu-mun  asking  for  terms  of  peace.  General 
Yang  Ho  answered,  “  Konishi  must  come  out  and 
surrender,  and  lie  will  be  heated  well.”  By  Ibis 
time  the  Japanese  were  well-nigh  exhausted.  They 
had  neither  food  nor  water,  and  every  day  they 
died  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  said  they  had  “a 
mountain  of  dead.”  Many  a  time  General  Koni¬ 
shi  meditated  suicide,  but  each  time  was  restrained 
try  one  means  01  another.  As  a  last  resort  lire 
Japanese  threw  gold  and  silver  over  the  wall  to 
bribe  the  soldieis  without  and  keep  them  from 
making  an  attack. 

Bill  the  tables  weie  about  to  he  turned.  All 
the  oilier  Japanese  foices  in  die  south  had  become 
aware  of  the  desperate  straits  to  which  llieir  com- 
iades  were  teduced  at  To-san.  And  so  now  al 
the  last  moment  a  laige  fleet  appeared  and  the 
haid-wou  victory  was  snatched  from  between  1  lie 
teeth  of  1  li e  Chinese  and  Koiean  allies.  The  ex¬ 
posure  bad  greatly  weakened  lire  besieging  force. 
Tlieii  piovisimis  were  almost  exhausted,  and  they 
had  used  up  all  their  arrows,  1  hey  wei  e  far 
stronger  than  the  beleaguered  Japanese,  hut  weie 
not  fit  to  cope  with  (lie  fresh  army  which  was 
burning  with  zeal  to  avenge  their  starving  com¬ 
patriots.  So  it  was  that  General  Yang  Ho  was 
compelled  lo  taise  the  seige  and  fall  back  toward 
Soul.  During  this  siege  the  Chinese  loss  was 
fourteen  thousand,  though  many  hundred  thousand 
were  wounded. 

From  this  time  date  l lie  first  efforts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  lo  enter  Korea.  Japan 
had  already  many  thousand  converts  lo  Romanism, 
and  Hideyoshi  was  determined  to  leave  mi  means 
uniiied  lo  eiadicaie  tins  foreign  cull.  To  this  end 
lie  sent  many  of  the  Romanist  converts  to  Koiea. 
But  die  most  distinguished  of  them  all  was  the 
young  ami  vigorous  General  Konishi,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  baptism  al  lire  hands  of  the  Romanists  and 
had  received  the  name  of  Augustine  Atimaudano. 

It  may  have  been  because  of  Iftdeyosln’s  desite 


to  get  the  Romanists  out  of  (lie  country  that  Ge 
neral  Konishi  was  appointed  to  the  post  in  Korea. 
Kato  was  as  ptonounced  a  Buddhist  as  Konishi 
was  a  Christian,  and  this  of  course  intensified  (he 
halted  and  rivalry  between  them.  General  Konishi 
was  very  desirous  of  having  Romanist  teachers 
come  over  to  lire  peninsula  and  attend  to  die  spii  it- 
ual  needs  of  the  Cluistians  in  the  auny  ;  and  In 
tins  end  the  Vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Japan 
appointed  Padie  Gregoiio  de  Cespides  to  this 
arduous  and  important  post.  With  him  went  a 
Japanese  priest.  The  two  went  to  Tsushima,  and, 
finding  no  means  of  getting  to  the  peninsula,  re¬ 
mained  there  over,  the  winter  and  carried  on  a 
successful  mission  work.  The  next  spring  they 
made  their  way  lo  Korea  and  finally  reached  Gen¬ 
eral  Konishi’s  headquarters  at  a  place  that  they 
call  Cmnangai,  which  was  without  doubt  the  fort 
of  Ul-san.  Here  they  worked  a  year,  but  finally, 
through  tlie  machinations  of  Geneial  Kato,  who 
woilfed  upon  the  pi ejndices  of  Hideyoshi,  both  the 
foreign  and  native  priests  were  sent  back  lo  Japan 
and  tins  had  no  litile  to  do  with  the  •  el  in  n  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Konishi,  who  went  to  clear  himself  before  his 
master . 

To  anticipate  a  little,  we  might  here  say  that 
many  Koreans  who  were  carried  captive  to  Japan 
from  time  to  lime  during  this  war  became  Chris¬ 
tians  at  Nagasaki  and,  though  slaves,  were  so  firm 
in  their  belief  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  maityrdom 
during  tlie  terrible  persecutions  which  raged  in 
Japan  between  1610  and  1630;  hut  with  tlie  depart¬ 
ure  of  Cespides  from  Korea  the  distinctive  woilt 
in  Koiea  was  abandoned. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  here  lo  compare  ^he  two 
contending  armies.  In  this  second  invasion  the 
total  number  of  Japanese  that  readied  Korean 
soil  was  105,400,  or  about  half  as  many  as  (oimed 
the  first  army  of  invasion,  Tliey  were  led  l»y 
twenty-seven  general',  piominent  if  not  pi  e-emiuenl 
among  whom  were  Genei als  Kato  and  Konishi. 
Asa  mar  k  of  bis  spiteful  spii  it,  Hideyoshi  01  dei  ed 
that  in  this  second  invasion  the  noses  and  ears  of 
all  Koreans  killed  or  captured  should  be  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Japan.  And  so  from  time,  to  time 
these  half-savage  soldiers  sent  loads  of  Koiean 
noses  and  ears  pickled  in  salt,  and  tliey  were 
bmied  in  tlie  monastery  of  Ta-bul-sa,  in  (lie  city 
Of  KyolO,  UieVeTo  i  iMvraiVr  ,\ 7  a”  ” -li.oi-o i-,-» 

memento  of  tlie  most  unprovoked  and  wanton 
cmelty  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  a  great 
people.  Many  of  the  Koreans  who  lost  tlie ia  noses 
or  ears  at  that  lime  stir  vived  for  yea  1  s,  and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  the  Koreans  have  nevei  since 
been  willing  lo  accept  favours  at  tlie  bauds  of 
llieir  island  neighbours. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  was  210,000.  Willi 
them  came  2,000,000  ounces  of  silver  to  pay  for 
llieir  sustenance.  Fiom  Shantung  weie  sent  by 
boat  200,000  bags  of  lice.  Tlier e  wei c also  sent  for 
the  use  of  tlie  ai  my  5.632,000  ounces  of  silver.  And 
for  tlie  relief  of  the  Koiean  famine  suffeieis  an 
additional  3,000,000  ounces  weie  sent.  When  we 
consider  the  vast  number  of  men  and  the  millions 
of  wealth  dial  China  poured  into  Koiea  at  this 
time  it  may  well  he  believed,  as  the  Koreans 
affirm,  that  China  by  so  doing  impovei  islied 
and  weakened  herself  so  that  sl  e  became  an 
easier  prey  to  the  Manchus  who,  a  few  years  later, 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  her. 

Large  numbers  of  Japanese  who  had  been  in 
the  country  for  years  and  were  tired  of  the  war 
deserled  from  tlie  ranks,  married  Korean  women, 
and  settled  down  to  farming  in  various  places 
in  tlie  south.  At  Mi-iyang,  in  the  Province  of 
Kyttng-sang-sang,  there  was  a  whole  settlement 
of  them.  It  was  called  tlie  Hang-wa,  or  “Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Surrendered  Japanese.”  Some  of 
them  were  also  to  he  found  in  Ham-gyung  and 
P’yeng-yang  Provinces.  These  had  been  left  be¬ 
hind  and  abandoned  by  llieir  fellows  for  one  cause 
oranoiher  when  thejapaneserelired  from  then  or  Ih. 
Tliey  weie  all  destined  lo  be  destroyed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  latei  during  the  rebellion  of  Yt  Gwal. 

About  this  time  tlieie  arose  in  tlie  Chinese  court 
a  determined  enemy  of  General  Yang  Ho  named 
Chong  Eung-t’a,  and  lie  accused  General  Yang  lo 
the  Emperor  in  twenty-five  specifications,  five  of 
which  implicated  the  King  of  Korea  and  which  at 
a  later  date  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  tlie  war,  (lie 
closing  epoch.  In  the  first  moon  of  tlie  following 
year  I5gS  lire  Empei  or  sent  two  admii  als  to  Km  ea, 
the  one  being  Tong  Il-wutl  and  the  oilier  Cltil  Lin. 
The  former  was  to  liave  charge  of  the  naval  oper¬ 
ations  off  i lie  coast  of  Chnl-la  and  tlie  other  of 
those  off  Kyung-sang  Province.  Chil  Lin,  under 
tlie  title  of  Great  Admiral,  came  up  the  Han  River 
will)  503  boats  as  tar  as  Tong-jak,  the  fiist  village 
above  Yang  san.  The  King  and  the  coon  went 
down  and  reviewed  this  fleet  and  saw  it  start  off  lo 
join  Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin  in  the  south.  This 
Admiral,  Chil  Lin,  was  a  good  soldier,  but  in  - 
otdiualely  vain,  and  lie  could  take  niponc's 
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advice,  and  it  looked  as  if  stormy  limes  were  in 
stoie  loi  tlie  plain,  blunt  Admiral  Yi.  Tlie  King 
told  Admiial  Chil  I. in  tliat  lie  was  not  sine  about 
Admhal  Yi,  and  ibis  of  course  bad  its  influence 
will)  tlie  Chinese  admiral.  Admiral  Yi  was  then 
at  Ko-geum  Island  off  Chul-la  Piovince.  When 
lie  beard  that  Admiial  Chil  Lin  was  coming,  he 
showed  by  his  hist  act  that  lie  was  as  good  a 
diplomat  as  soldiei.  He  may  01  may  not  have 
known  what  soit  of  man  the  Chinese  Admiial  was, 
but  lie  knew  that  in  any  case  it  would  not  do  to 
antagonise  him,  and  lie  acted  accordingly.  He 
collected  a  gi  eat  store  ol  fish  and  wine  and  went  out 
to  meet  the  approaching  fleet.  Returning  with 
the  Chinese  Admiial,  he  spread  a  (east,  and  the 
whole  company  got  splendidly  diuiilt  and  vowed 
that  Admiial  Yi  was  a  loyal  good  fellow,  and 
Admiial  Chil  Lin  himself  joined  in  the  piaise. 
Soon  after  this,  Admiral  Yi  had  the  good  luck  to 
lake  two  scoie  of  Japanese  heads,  bui  instead  of 
claiming  the  honour  himself  he  handed  them  ovei 
to  the  Chinese  Admiial  to  foiward  as  his  own 
liophies.  This  finished  Admiial  Yi’s  conquest  of 
Admiial  Chil  Lin’s  good  giaces.  From  this 
lime  on  it  was  Geneial  Yi  who  suggested  and 
planned,  and  it  was  Admiral  Clul  Lin  who  assent¬ 
ed  and  leaped  the  piaise.  This  course  ol  conduct 
was  a  music  1  piece  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Admiial 
Yi,  for  by  so  doing  lie  accomplished  at  least  three 
impoitant  things.  In  tlie  fiisl  place  he  kept 
himself  in  hit  position,  which  he  would  have  lost 
had  he  antagonised  the  Chinaman  ;  in  the  second 
place  he  saved  himself  to  his  coimtiy  at  a  time 
when  she  could  not  have  spared  him.  He  was 
willing  to  forego  the  praise  and  let  olheis  leap 
the  commendation  if  only  he  might  vvaid  of!  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  In  tlie  third  he  made 
the  Chinese  seem  successful  and  so  encouraged 
them  and  got  out  of  them  for  Korea  all 
that  was  to  he  hoped.  He  was  willing  to 
seem  to  be  toadying  to  Admiral  Chil  Lin  when 
in  lealily  that  gentleman  was,  to  use  a  piegnant 
Koiean  phrase,  "in  his  sleeve.”  Being  always 
near  the  Chinese  Admiial  he  could  always  see  to 
it  that  no  great  blunders  were  made.  At  first  tlie 
Chinese  soldiei y  committed  great  excesses  among 
the  people  of  the  countiy,  stealing  tlieii  valuables 
?,jvd  Admiral  Yi  quietly 

asked  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  be  put  in  his 
hands  and  bom  that  day  on  tlie  smallest  irregulaiity 
wasseveiely  punished  and  the  most  peifect  order 
prevailed.  This  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Admiial 
Chil  Lin  and  he  wrote  to  the  King  that  Admiial 
Yi  was  a  remai  liable  man,  and  that  the  world  did 
not  contain  another  soldier  like  him.  One  day,  as 
they  sal  in  a  summer-house  overlooking  the  sea,  a 
fleet  of  Japanese  boats  appeared  in  the  distance. 
Admiral  Chil  Lin  was  much  excited  and  a  little 
nervous,  but  Admiral  Yi  laughed  and  said,  "  Sit 
here  and  watch  me  give  those  fellows  a  whipping.” 
He  got  out  his  boats  and  in  an  bom  lie  trad  foity 
of  the  enemy's  bouts  on  fire  and  the  rest  fled.  Ad¬ 
miral  Chil  Liu  could  not  praise  him  enough  after 
this,  ami  declared  that  the  universe  did  not  contain 
another  man  who  could  perform  tlie  feats  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Yi  apparently  found  easy. 

In  the  seventh  moon  of  this  year  the  enemies  of 
General  Yang  Ho  in  Nanking  were  successful  and 
he  was  called  from  Korea,  much  to  tlie  legici  ol 
tlie  King,  who  vainly  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Chinese 
court  specially  to  plead  that  the  deciee  he  not  cai- 
1  jed  out.  Geneial  Yang  had  been  the  best  ol  all 
the  Gen  ei  a  Kill  a  I  China  had  sent  and  his  depat  line 
was  a  gieal  loss  to  Kniea.  When  lie  went,  the 
King  a  large  number  of  the  people  accompanied 
him  beyond  the  Peking  Pass  and  a  stone  tablet 
was  raised  theie  in  his  honour.  AH  this  of  course 
made  Geneial  Yang’s  enemies  hate  the  King  as 
well,  and  so  an  official  named  Chung  Euug-l’a 
fabricated  some  astonishing  slot  ies  about  him.  He 
claimed  that  while  lie  had  been  in  Korea  he  had 
found  a  manuscript  which  proved  that  the  King 
had  received  investiture  fiom  Japan.  He  also 
charged  the  Koirans  with  showing  disloyally  to 
China  by  piefixing  the  word  ta  (gieat)  to  the 
posthumous  titles  of  their  kings.  He  also  claimed 
that  the  fust  coming  of  tlie  Japanese  was  with  a 
seqiet  understanding  with  tlie  King  ol  Korea  that 
they  should  attack  Liaotung  together.  To  these 
he  added  many  minor  charges.  The  Emperor  ap¬ 
parently  believed  these  things  and  immediately 
despatched  an  envoy  So  Gwal-lao  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  repoit.  When  the  King  was  in¬ 
formed  of  these  chaiges  he  was  dumbfounded. 
All  his  sciupuloris  caie  of  the  inleirsts  of  his 
Chinese  suzerain  and  the  extremes  of  hardships 
which  he  and  lus  people  had  endured  rather  than 
grant  the  Japanese  a  fiee  passage  through  Koiea 
to  strike  at  China — all  this  was  thrown  hack  upon 
him  and  his  devotion  was  counted  treachery.  He 
left  his  palace  and  look  up  his  abode  in  a  straw 
but  for  one  whole  month  as  penance  for  having 
been  even  suspected  of  such  baseness.  The  whole 
counti  y  was  stiri  ed  to  its  deplli9  by  these  unnatural 
and  evidently  baseless  charges.  The  King  im¬ 


mediately  sent  bis  most  dusted  councillors  Yi 
Hann-boU  and  Yi  Jung-Gwi  to  Nanking  with  the 
following  memorable  reply  to  the  charges  which 
had  been  piefened  : — 

"  These  chaiges  which  have  been  made  against 
me  are  very  grave,  and  if  they  aie  true  I  desei  ve 
death.  In  order  to  answer  them  I  must  repeat 
them,  even  though  it  defile  my  mouth.  In  the  first 
place,  the  01  igin  of  tlie  Japanese  is  far  in  the  eastern 
sea.  The  way  thither  by  boat  is  exceedingly  lar. 
They  aie  such  bat  bar  ians  that  heaven  has  separa¬ 
ted  them  far  from  other  men.  They  have  always 
been  bad  neighbours,  for  they  live  by  piracy  ;  they 
come  like  a  flash  and  are  gone  as  suddenly.  Since 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Koryo  dynasty  great 
uneasiness  has  pievailed  in  Japan.  Law  lias 
been  in  abeyance  and  bands  of  fteeboolers  have 
been  allowed  to  devastate  our  southern  shores 
until  nothing  hut  weeds  and  briars  grow  there. 
The  founder  of  our  present  dynasty  drove  them 
out  lor  a  lime,  blit  they  giew  bold  again  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  depredations.  The  natives  of  Tsushi¬ 
ma  liked  to  come  and  trade  with  us  and  we  per¬ 
mitted  it  at  their  tequest  ;  then  Japanese  from  the 
more  distant  islands  came  in  flocks  like  birds. 
Our  people  never  liked  them,  but  we  permitted  the 
trade,  as  it  was  mutually  profitable.  We  gave 
them  rice  to  eat  and  treated  them  kindly.  We 
built  a  bouse  in  Soul  for  the  reception  of  their 
envoys.  In  the  days  of  King  Se-jong  they  asked 
us  to  send  an  envoy  to  Japan  and  we  did  so,  pri¬ 
mal  ily  to  spy  out  the  land  and  discover  whether 
(be  countiy  was  1  ich  or  poor,  stiong  or  weak. 
The  envoy  obtained  the  information  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  repoited  the  matter  to  China.  We 
could  not  well  lefuse  to  send  an  envoy  to  Japan, 
but  it  does  not  argue  relations  of  friendship, 
much  less  of  intimacy.  In  the  days  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Chong-t’ong  the  Japanese  started  to  ravage 
a  certain  pait  of  the  Chinese  coast  and  look  Quel- 
pait  on  the  way,  but  we  attacked  and  drove  them 
out  and  sent  their  leader  alive  to  China  to  be  dealt 
with.  Also  in  the  time  of  King  Chting-jong  the 
Japanese  attacked  the  China  coast  at  Yong-p’a-bn. 
They  killed  the  Chinese  general  and  then  made  off, 
but  we  caught  them  and  sent  them  to  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Since  that  time  we  have  twice  pre¬ 
vented  Japanese  attacks  on  the  China  coast.-  Not 
once  nor  twice  have  we  received  high  commenda¬ 
tion  from  the  Chinese  Emperor  for  our  firm 
loyally.  We  have  always  used  our  wits  and  our 
strength  in  the  intciests  of  China.  This  was  tlie 
duty  of  a  vassal,  and  this  we  have  done.  We  let 
1  tie  Japanese  live  in  the  three  hai hours  of  Ch’6  p’o, 
Pu-san-p’o,  and  Yom-p’o  but  we  piesciibed  limits 
nf  five  or  ten  li  beyond  which  they  could  not  go. 
On  the  whole,  then  it,  seems  plain  that  the  chaige 
that  we  called  in  the  Japanese  and  asked  them  for 
troops  must  he  a  pine  fabrication.  Again  the 
book  which  Chung  Eung-l’a  claims  to  have  found 
is  an  actual  hook  and  is  named  the  Ha-dong  Ken i- 

■  yak.  It  was  written  by  Sm  Suk-ju,  the  envoy  to 
Japan,  on  bis  return  liom  that  countiy,  and  it 
deals  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Japanese. 
It  contains  a  map  of  Japan,  a  genealogy,  and 
also  the  mles  of  etiquette  to  be  observed  lowaid 
the  Japanese  envoy.  This  hook  our  accuser  seiz¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  sine  sign  of  our  leaning  towaid 
Japan  and  lie  twisted  its  meaning  to  coi  respond 
(o  bis  theory.  The  Japanese  have  a  different 
name  for  the  year  from  that  which  we  use  and  so 
the  \vriter  of  this  book  pul  the  Chinese  name  be¬ 
neath  the  Japanese  name  as  a  sort  of  commentary, 
so  that  the  leader  could  undei  stand  wliat  year  was 

■  efeired  to.  I"  a  Japanese  book  one  must  pul  the 
Japanese  name  of  the  year  and  if  be  wants  to 
make  plain  the  meaning  he  must  put  the  Chinese 
name  underneath  or  in  the  margin.  As  to  the 
rhai ge  that  we  gave  too  high  a  title  to  our  deceased 
Kings  we  can  only  say  that  we  live  beyond  the 
sea  and  aie  ignoiant  and  secluded.  From  the 
days  of  Sll-la  until  now  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  name  our  dead  Kings  in  this  way.  The  founder 
of  the  dynasty  was  scrupulously  caieful  not 
to  ovei  step  the  lecognised  limits  ol  bis  authority  as 
a  vassal  of  China  and  we  never  for  a  moment  have 
loi  gotten  the  gap  which  separates  a  vassal  King 
from  bis  suzerain.  The  custom  ol  giving  these 
posthumous  titles  dates  from  tlie  days  ol  Sil-la,  so 
Imw  could  we  be  expected  to  know  that  it  was 
wrong,  especially  as  it  has  never  been  called  in 
question  before  ?  If  we  are  blamed  for  ignorance 
and  boot isbness  we  cry  guilty,  but  if  for  lack  o( 
loyally,  we  humbly  deny  it.  We  have  our  calendar, 
our  official  tliess,  ;  and  wiiting  all  Irom  China. 
This  alone  should  speak  lor  out  loyally.  The  year 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  Hidoyoshi 
mm ilei ed  his  master  and  usurped  bis  throne. 
Burning  with  a  desire  to  spring  at  the  throat  of 
China  lie  sent  us  letteis  inviting  ns  to  join  in  an 
invasion  of  that  countiy.  We  sent  bis  letter  back 
with  contumely.  In  all  ibis  we  advanced  solely 
(be  interests  of  China.  This  is  as  clear  as  day. 
When  the  invading  army  came  it  seemed  as  if  all 


Japan  bad  alighted  upon  our  shores.  They  cover- 
<■<1  our  whole  eight  provinces  and  ravaged  them. 

1  hey  seized  our  tluee  capitals  and  desecrated  two 
loyal  tombs.  They  burned  our  ancestral  temple 
and  other  sacred  places  and  then  swept  northward 
to  P'yen-yang.  We  were  unable  to  bold  them  in 
check  or  save  our  capital  from  their  bands.  We 
were  driven  to  the  verge  of  despeiation  and  were 
about  to  cross  into  tlie  parent  land  to  die.  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  we  bad  bad  the  least  friendship  for 
Hideyoshi  we  would  have  suffered  all  Ibis  at  bis 
bands?  If  we  look  at  natuie  do  we  find  any 
analogy  for  such  a  tiling  ?  If  ibis  charge  is  true 
why  did  our  forces  join  with  yoiiis  in  striking  the 
invaders,  and  why  have  we  been  banging  on  their 
flanks  and  lianassing  them  for  years?  Let  the 
Emperor  know  what  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
sufferred  this  slander  at  the  mouth  of  Chung 
Eung. t’a.  It  is  because  we  took  General  Yang 
Ho's  pail  when  Chung  Eung-t’a  desired  his  recall 
from  Korea  in  disgrace.  General  Yang  Ho  was 
with  us  a  long  time  and  he  was  a  (rue  friend  of 
Korea.  We  all  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  him, 
and  it  was  a  great  pity  that  so  good  a  man  should 
have  met  the  ieward  he  did.  It  is  a  cause  of 
poignant  grief  to  us.  We  are  a  small  people  and 
om  destruction  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
but  for  a  general  of  China  to  be  treated  in  ibis 
manner  is  a  serious  matter.  We  are  an  outside 
people  and  we  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Emperor’s  court,  and  so  there  is  no 
one  to  plead  our  cause  for  us,  but  the  Emperor  will 
be  able  to  judge  our  case  without  further  plea. 
Cluing  Eung- t’a  has  called  ine  a  traitor,  and  I 
would  rather  die  than  live  with  such  a  charge  upon 
me,  even  though  it  be  untrue.  Let  the  Emperor 
take  this  letter  and  sit-  in  judgment  on  the  case, 
and  il  it  appears  that  I  am  guilty  let  my  bead  pay 
the  penalty,  but  if  not  then  let  tlie  Emperor  acquit 
me  before  the  world  and  I  shall  again  be  able  to 
endure  the  light  of  day.” 

This  letter  is  clear, logical,  and  to  the  point,  and 
it  breathes  a  spirit  of  self-respect  which  does  credit 
to  the  King.  It  show  not  a  servile  dependence 
but  a  true  self-respecting  loyally,  and  in  the  firm 
denial  of  the  chaige  and  the  final  demand  lor 
condemnation  or  public  acquittal  there  is  the  ring 
cf-g ervuin e_is a n hood  yj hjch  yj c ufcl-dcJiOUC at- to  an  y 
man  in  any  age. 

When  the  Emperor  read  this  letter  his  judicial 
mind  found  it)  il  the  ring  of,  conscious  rectitude 
and  like  the  man  he  was  he  instantly  acknowleged 
his  error.  He  ordered  the  letter  to  be  printed  by 
the  thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  and  scattered 
luoadcast  over  his  empire,  for  he  apparently  felt 
il  a  personal  honour  to  have  so  true  and  genuine  a 
man  for  a  vessal.  He  answered  the  letter  in  the 
following  terms 

“  I  believed  the  words  of  slander  spoken  by  that 
small  man  Cluing  Eung-l’a,  and  doubted  in  my 
mind  as  to  tlie  loyalty  of  the  King  of  Korea.  I 
cannot  now  be  oblivious  to  tlie  unmerited  sufferings 
of  General  Yang  Ho.  Cluing  Eung-t’a  is  a 
radically  bad  man.  I  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
disastrous  mistake.  I  will  now  depiive  him  of 
1  ank  and  make  him  one  of  the  common  herd.  Let 
him  appear  before  me  at  once." 

Wlien  Chung  Eung-t'a  arrived  in  Nanking  he 
was  cut  in  two  at  the  waist. 
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Report  on  the  Foreign  trade  of  japan  for 
the  Year  1898,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lay. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  Apt  il  28,  1899.) 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  a  review  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1898,  because 
with  tliat  year  came  to  an  end  tlie  old  older  of  low 
customs  la<iffs,  established  by  tlie  convention  of 
June  25,  lS66,  when  the  country  was  first  opened 
to  free  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  giving 
place  at  the  beginning  of  1899  to  the  new  system 
of  higher  duties.  After  tlie  work  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tieaties  had  been  initiated  by 
Great  Britain  in  1894,  and  followed  naturally  by 
tlie  conclusion  of  new  treaties  between  Japan  and 
oilier  countries,  all  of  which  bad  smaller  com¬ 
mercial  interests  at  stake,  Japan  saw  her  to  way 
recovery  of  customs  autonomy.  Tlie  duties,  the 
enforcement  of  wlliclt  dates  fiom  January  1,  1899. 
arc  regulated  by  tlie  Japanese  Statutory  Taiiff 
published  on  March  26 ,  1897  (the  list  of  ailicles  in 
tegard  to  which  specific  duties  were  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  ad  valorem  duties  being  officially  notified 
on  September  26,  1S9S);  and  under  tlie  most¬ 
favoured-nation  clause  of  tlie  treaties,  by  the  con¬ 
ventional  tariffs  agreed  upon  with  Great  Britain, 
ratified  November  21,  1895,  and  with  Germany  and 
France,  and  also  by  the  arrangement  with  Austria- 
Hungary. 

On  February  14,  1899,  a  slight  revision  of  the 
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statutory  taiiff  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
whereby  a  duty  of  250  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
alcohol,  of  too  per  cent,  on  tobacco  and  distilled 
liquois,  was  provided  for. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  anticipation  of 
the  operation  before  long  of  the  altered  customs 
rates  had  a  mai  ked  effect  upon  the  course  of  trade, 
more  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the  year ; 
for,  although  the  exact  date  011  which  the  change 
would  take  place  was  not  known  until  September 
10  last  year,  merchants  were  in  momentary  ex¬ 
pectation  of  its  announcement,  and  when  the  day 
was  eventually  settled,  great  efforts  were  made  in 
order  to  pass  certain  classes  of  goods  through  the 
customs  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible  under 


the  old  tariff, 

An  additional 

revenue  of  over  8,500,000  yen 

(over  £850,000.) 

is  hoped  for  from  the  revised 

rales.  Customs 

duties  during  the  past  five  years 

amounted  to 

Year. 

Duties. 

139+ . 

1S95 . 

1896 . 

1397 . 

1S9S . 

and  the  probable  income  from  this  source  for  the 
next  financial  year,  April,  1899,  to  March,  1900,  is 
calculated  at  16,111,322  yen  (/l, 644, 697.)  The 
original  intention  of  the  Government  was  to  abolish 
the  export  duties  from  some  date  in  1899,  but  the 
matter  is  at  present  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the 
financial  exigencies  of  the  country,  which  demand 
every  possible  increment  of  revenue. 

Goods  over  the  value  of  £10,  excepting  postal 
parcels,  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of 
origin  issued  either  at  the  port  of  shipment  or 
place  from  which  the  goods  are  despatched,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  conventional 
tariffs.  These  certificates  must  be  attested  by 
paid  Japanese  Consuls,  or  in  their  absence  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  or  by  Mayors  or  Magi¬ 
strates.  Ceitificates  cannot  be  granted  by 
merchant  Consuls.  The  “  Chugai  Shogyo  Shimpo, 
the  leading  commercial  newspaper  in  Japan,  in  a 
recent  a ■  tide  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Govern 
ment  would  abolish  the  ordinance  requiring,  the 

a  troublesome  obstacle  to  business  transactions. 

Hitherto  the  figures  for  the  annual  report  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  taken  fiom  the  annual  customs  returns  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

These  returns  have,  however,  not  yet  been  is¬ 
sued,  and  in  order  to  obviate  delay  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  report  for  the  year  1898,  the 
officially  monthly  returns  have  been  made  use 
of.  The  returns  for  December  were  only  received 
in  February.  These  monthly  lelurns  are  not 
classified  in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  annual 
ones,  but  the  difference  is  not  such  as  to  render  a 
compai ison  between  the  liade  of  last  year  and 
1897  difficult. 

The  balance  of  trade,  which  tinned  against 
Japan  in  1896,  has  remained  contrary  ever  since 
that  dale. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  189S 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £45.249,039,  consist¬ 
ing  of  imports  to  the  value  ol  £28,328,345, 
and  expoits  valued  at  ,£16.920.694.  The  io- 
reign  produce  re-exported  (ruin,  and  the  J apanese 
produce  te-impoited  into,  the  counlty  were  re¬ 
presented  by  the  sums  of  £23,602  and  £[290,992 
respectively.  Deducting  these  figures  fiom  lln- 
total  amount  of  trade,  the  following  comparison 
between  the  past  year  and  1895  is  anived  at  : — 
Value, 


Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1898  .  £28,304,743  £16,629.702 

1897  .  22.S28.6S3  16.39S.212 


Increase  ...  5,476.060  231,490 

Compai  ed  with  the  preceding  twelve  months 
the  whole  foreign  trade  exhibits  an  increase  of 


£5.707,55“- 

Imports  exceed  exports  by  £11,675,041.  1  he 

impoit  figures  given  above,  bowevei,  repiesent 
only  the  original  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  place  ol 
production  or  shipment,  and,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  amount  actually  paid  by  Japan  for  her  pur¬ 
chases,  an  addition  of  15  per  cent,  should  be  made 
to  cover  freight,  insurance,  and  oilier  charges. 
Adding  litis  percentage,  it  will  be  found  that  tire 
imports  of  Japan  in  189S  cost  £32.550.454-  The 
balance  of  trade  stood  therefore  against  this 
country  to  the  extent  of  £14,920,752,  more  than 
double  the  excess  of  1897.  For  the  greater  pail 
of  the  year  the  trend  of  the  tiade  was  against 
Japan,  the  only  months  when  exports  were  in 
excess  being  October  and  November.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  imports  exceeded  exports  by  £714,253. 

Thereceipls  of  Japan  from  her  shipping  industry 
must,  however,  be  taken  as  representing  one 


nf  her  “  invisible  exports.’’  During  the  past  few 
years  she  has  developed  and  increased  her  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  and  become  a  shipping  nation,  with 
several  steamship  lines,  owning  fine  ocean-going 
vessels  engaged  in  the  passenger  and  cargo 
service.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaislia  alone  has 
steamers  with  a  total  tonnage  of  134,130  tons,  ply¬ 
ing  between  Japan  and  foreign  countries.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  properly  the  amount  derived 
from  freights  and  the  carrying  of  passengers,  but 
it  must  be  considerable.  The  last  dividend  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaislia  was  8  per 
cent,  and  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  6  per  cent. 

Chief  among  the  causes  of  the  largely  increased 
excess  in  the  volume  of  imports  were  the  prospect 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  new  tariff  :  the  decrease 
in  the  total  of  exports  to  the  United  Stales,  owing 
to  that  country  being  engaged  in  war  with  Spain  , 
the  scanty  rice  harvest  of  the  season  1897—98, 
which  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand 
for  foreign  grain,  and  to  the  import  of  twice 
the  quantity  of  rice  from  abroad  that  entered  the 
country  in  1897  ;  and  also  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  commodities  in  Japan. 

In  calculating  what  Japan  paid  for  her  imports, 
lire  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  quantity 
of  unsold  goods,  and  of  goods  sold  but  not  taken 
delivery  of,  was  very  large  at  the  end  of  1898. 
The  financing  of  stocks  ordered  by  Japanese 
dealers  lias  always  been  a  serious  matter.  Japan¬ 
ese  merchants  have  never  been  quick  to  pay  for 
and  take  over  their  purchases,  and  that  tendency 
Iras  shown  signs  o(  accentuation  during  the  past 
18  months.  Owing  to  their  inegulaiity  in  this 
respect,  it  is  necessary,  to  ensur  e  against  a  loss,  to 
estimate  for  good  profits  on  each  individual  transc- 
lion.  The  Hiogo  and  Osaka  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (Foreign),  in  llieir  recent  annual  report,  put 
on  record  their  conviction  that,  in  most  cases,  in 
consequence  of  goods  being  left  on  llieir  bands,  los¬ 
ses  were  unavoidable  in  these  terms  :  "  Those  who 
do  business  with  the  Japanese  should  have  good 
pi  ofits.” 

What  (lie  foreign  importer  in  Japan  complains 
of,  and  what  lie  has  every  justification  in  complain¬ 
ing  of,  is  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Japanese 
merchants  lad  to  carry  out  the  strict  lei  111s  of  their 
contracts.  They  make  a  coulvj'cf,  say  -fc:  delivery 
within  30  days,  bill  have  not  the  slightest  com¬ 
punction  in  letting  the  goods  remain  in  the  seller’s 
godown  for  six  months  or  ever  longer.  Foreign 
merchants  do  not  complain  of  the  losses  they  under¬ 
go  by  the  mat  ket  going  against  them  in  the  case 
of  unsold  goods,  but  they  say  it  is  disheartening 
in  the  extreme  to  see  contracts  disregarded,  and  to 
find  that  on  goods  impoi  led  to  the  or  dei  of  Japan¬ 
ese,  from  which  on  paper  a  small  profit  was  to  be 
expected,  they  have  eventually  to  face  a  heavy 
loss,  owing  to  accumulated  interest  and  stoiage 
charges.  Negotiation  is  now  going  on  between 
lire  Yokohama  General  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Foieign)  and  the  Japanese  Chambers  of  Com 
meice  in  Tokyo  and  in  Yokohama,  with  a  view 
to  ai living  at  some  uniform  form  of  contract  to 
be  adopted  generally  by  foreigners  when  selling 
to  their  Japanese  clients,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  good  will  result.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  arbi¬ 
tration  court  may  be  expected  in  Tokyo,  YoWc- 
liaina,  and  also  in  Kobe,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
out  of  Court,  by  means  of  arbitrators,  any  tradal 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  foreign  ami 
Japanese  merchant. 

Specie  and  bullion  were  exported  from  Japan  to 
lire  value  of  £8.879,972  and  impoi  ted  to  the  value 
of  £4,345.920,  a  balance  on  the  side  of  expoits  to 
Hie  value  of  £4,534.920. 

The  largest  export  occurred  in  March  and 
April,  when  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  was 
sent  abroad,  and  the  largest  imports  look  place 
in  July  and  August,  when  they  were  considerably 
more  (ban  ball  of  the  amount  brought  into  the 
country  during  the  whole  year.  In  these  months, 
as  also  in  October,  imports  exceeded  expoits. 
Compared  with  1897  the  figures  are: — 

Year.  Value. 

Exports.  Imports.  Total. 

189S .  £8.879,972  £4.345.052  £13.225,024 

1897 .  1,961,956  8.316,393  10,278,349 

Ii  will  be  9een  that  the  exports  of  specie  and 
bullion  weie  five  limes  greater  and  imports  less  by 
about  half  than  in  1S97. 

The  tiade  was  distributed  among  tire  ports  of 
the  Empire  in  the  following  mariner. 

Tire  open  ports  which  are  of  any  commercial 
importance,  namely  Yokohama,  Hiogo  (including 
the  trade  of  Osaka),  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate,  a>e 
each  given  separately  ;  while  the  1  eniaining  portion 
of  the  tr  ade  is  pul  under  the  heading  of  “  Other 
poits.”  The  other  ports,  which  are  more  or  less 
centres  ol  foreign  trade,  comprise  Niigata  (which 
is  also  an  open  port),  and  in  addition  the  nine 
special  ports  of  Shnnonoseki,  Moji,  Karalsu, 


Knchiirolsii,  Izuliara,  Shishimi,  Sasuns,  Sakai, 
and  Mm  oran  : — 


Port. 

Value. 

£ 

Total. 

c 

Yokohama  . . 

.Imports. 

Exports. 

•  * i.3*9  99* 

-  8,143.694 

19,463,685 

Hiogo  and  Osaka. Imports, 
Exports, 

.14,456.546 
•  6,330,038 

20,786,584 

Nagasaki . 

Expoits, 

.  2,009,468 

.  582,389 

2.591,857 

Hakodate  . 

.Imports. 

Exports. 

83,419 
.  >23,319 

206,738 

Other  ports . . 

Exports. 

•  435.3  >9 

.  1,450,262 

1,885.581 

Total  trade  . . 

44-934.445 

The  total  volume  of  trade  was  larger  at  each 
port  than  dm  ing  the  year  1897.  Hiogo  and  O-ska 
head  the  li,l  for  t lie  year  under  review  for  the  first 
lime,  with  imports  and  exports  combined  amount 
ing  to  £1,322,899  more  than  the  lota!  trade,  and 
imports  of  tire  value  of  £3,136,555  more  than  those 
of  Yokohama,  which  has  hitherto  always  shown 
the  highest  figures. 

The  imports  into,  and  the  exports  from,  Hiogo 
and  Osaka  have  increased  18  and  15  per  cen-t. 
respectively. 

Yokohama  still  occupies  the  principal  position 
as  regards  expoits,  having  23  per  cent,  in  value 
more  than  the  next  port,  Hiogo  and  Osaka.  At 
the  same  lime  these  exports  exhibit  a  shrinkage  of 
12  per  cent,  owing  to  the  large  falling-off  in  the 
quantity  of  raw  silk  sent  abroad,  which  also  ac¬ 
counts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  total  trade  of 
Yokohama  being  less  than  that  of  llie  southern 
port. 

Imports  into  Yokohama  have  increased  21  per 
cent. 

Both  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of 
Nagasaki  have  grown  by  £593,356  and  £73,065 
respectively. 

A  slight  decrease  is  observed  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  Hakodate;  but  on  (he  other. hand  the 
imports  have  almost  doubled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  trade  among  the  countries  which  have  the 
chief  commercial  dealings  with  Japan  : — 


Countiy.  Value. 

Imports.  Expoits.  Total. 
British  Empire —  £  £  £ 

Great  Britain...  6.401,399  794.58o  7. '95  979 

Hongkong  .  1,623,581  3.212.959  4,836.540 

British  India...  4,161,349  626,224  4.787,573 

Australia  .  143.267  203,734  347,001 

Canada  .  16.025  241,490  257. 515 


Total  . 12.345,621  5,078,987  17,424,608 


United  Stales .  4,083,445  4,829.680  8.913,125 

France .  712,539  2,092,341  2,804.880 

Germany  .  2,614453  252.077  2.866,530 

China  . 3,115,977  2,980,136  6,096,113 


A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  the 
corresponding  ones  for  the  previous  year  shows 
that  the  trade  of  each  country  mentioned  has 
increased  or  decreased  with  Japan  as  follows: — 

Great  Br itaiu... Imports,,  Decrease  .  411,753 

Expoi  Is., .  Deer  ease  .  66,792 

Total  decrease  478,545 

Hongkong  . Imports. ..Increase  .  402,069 

Expoi  Is. ..Increase  .  454  459 

Total  increase  856,528 


British  India  ... Impoi ts... Increase  . 1,058,591 

Exports,..  Increase  .  61,191 

Total  increase  1,1 19,782 

Australia,., ...... Imports... Increase  .  49.825 

Exports... Increase  ......  13,288 

Total  increase  63,113 

Canada  . . Imports, ..Increase  ......  2.576 

Exports,. .Increase  ......  32,818 

Total  increase  35.394 

United  Slates. ..Imports. ..Increase  . . 1,267,764 

Exports.., Decrease  .  495,891 

Total  increase  771,873 
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throughout  the  world  it  may  bo  stated 
that  our  failure  to  find  suitable  men 
enough  in  Japan  to  mau  this  most  hope¬ 
ful  and  interesting  field,  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  unhappy  mismanagement  and 
consequent  failure  of  the  Doshisha  theo¬ 
logical  school  to  fit  and  equip  evangel¬ 
ists  as  in  former  yeai-s.  It  is  a  cause  of 
real  thankfulness  that  we  may  hope  the 
troubles  of  the  Doshisha  are  reaching 
such  solution  that  in  coining  years  the 
stream  of  men  fitted  for  gospel  work  may 
again  begin  to  flow  from  that  once  able 
institution  towards  this  needy  mission¬ 
ary  field. 

During  the  month  of  April  Rev.  M.L. 
Gordon, D.D.,  of  Japan,  stopping  over 
while  enroute  to  the  home-land,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  superintendent,  visited 
the  several  evangelists  in  the  Hilo  dis¬ 
trict  and  on  Maui,  and  also  the  flourish¬ 
ing  work  carried  on  at  the  Ewa  planta¬ 
tion.  This  evangelistic  tour  was  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  great  refreshment  to  the  sever¬ 
al  workers.  Congregations  of  from  six¬ 
ty  to  one  hundred  met  the  evangelists 
and  the  visitors  at  the  several  stations. 

There  was  no  station  but  what  gave 
good  evidence  of  Christian  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  resident  missionary.  Dr. 
Gordon’s  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  language  rendered  his  talks  and  his 
discourses  of  great  interest  and  of  most 
valuable  instruction,  to  all  his-Japanese 
bearers.  The  lonely  evangelist  battling 
against  the  powers  of  heathen  darkness 
far  from  the  touch  of  living,  Christian 
sympathy,  was  greatly  cheered  and 
strengthened  by  the  visit  from  these 
friends. 

The  most  hopeful  part  of  our  work, 
as  well  as  of  Christian  work  in  every 
land,  is  that  done  for  the  children. 
The  richest  of  heaven’s  many  blessings 
upon  Hawaii,  is  faithful  labor  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  Christian  school  teachers  now 
located  by  the  Government  Board  of 
Education,  at  every  point  in  the  land. 
In  Japan,  the  earnest  desire  of  multi¬ 
tudes  to  acquire  the  English  language 
has  opened  thousands  of  doors  for  the 
entrance  of  Christian  missionary  teach¬ 
ings.  In  Hawaii  the  case  is  reversed. 
The  government  common  schools  open 
to  all  children  of  every  race  the  boon  of 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language. 
But  the  earnest  desire  of  all  Japanese 
parents,  is,  that  children  in  addition  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
should  also  have  and  maintain  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  mother  tongue. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  very  many  Jap¬ 
anese  parents  are  well  aware-  that  their 
own  homes  or  quarters  in  plantation 


houses  are  not  favorable  places  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  children,  and  are  anxious  to 
place  their  children  in  school  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  teachers.  Two 
of  our  married  evangelists  have  devel¬ 
oped  talents  for  attracting  and  teaching 
children.  These  two  have  commenced 
and  for  the  two  yeai-s  past  have  each  had 
a  small  boarding  school  under  their  own 
roofs. 

Mr.  Okumura’s  boarding  school  now 
numbers  twenty-three  scholars,  who  in 
the  past  have  lodged  in  hired  rooms  of 
the  building  adjoining  the  parsonage. 
In  order  to  put  this  arm  of  our  work 
on  a  permanent  and  healthful  basis, — 
under  the  approval  and  authorization  of 
the  Board,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Board, — a 
premises  on  the  upper  side  of  Kukui 
Street,  and  but  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  parsonage,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Board  for  the  sum  of$  16,500.  with 
money  contributed  for  this  purpose  by 
appreciative  and  liberal  members  of  our 
community. 

The  second  boarding-school  has  not 
yet  outgrown  the  condition  of  a  family 
school.  Twenty  little  boys  find  lodgings 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sokabe  at  Honomu, 
and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  day  school  of 
forty  eight  scholars  under  the  self-deny¬ 
ing  couple.  Their  small  cottage  at 
night  with  the  twenty  little  lodgers  cov¬ 
ering  the  floor,  presents  a  scene  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  transport  on  which 
2000  souls  find  lodgings.  One  of  the 
pressing  questions  for  the  Board  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  erection  of  a  suitable  board¬ 
ing-school  house  with  capacity  for  40  ox- 
50  lodgei-s. 

A  most  interesting  occasion  was  the 
opening  on  Monday  evening,  May  29, 
of  a  small  chapel  for  school  and  religious 
purposes,  erected  at  Honolulu  for  the 
accomodation  of  a  colony  of  Japanese  in 
the  city,  The  building  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $150.00,  of  which  S80.00  was 
contributed  by  the  Japanese,  aud  70.00 
by  their  foreign  friends. 

Several  plantations  have  given  direct 
contributions  towards  the  support  of  the 
evangelists  stationed  on  them,  namely, - 
Makaweli  on  Kauai  ;  Ewa  on  Oahu  ; 
Paia  and  Sprecklesville  on  Maui  ;  Hala- 
wa.  Kehala,  Union  Mill,  and  Hawa  in 
Kohala  ;  and  Papaikau,  North  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  In  addition,  nearly  every 
plantation  occupied  furnishes  a  house 
rent  free  for  the  residence  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist. 

There  are  now  five  hundred  and  ten 
names  upon  the  church  rolls. 


Touring  in  Hawaii. 

By  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon. 

In  a  formes  letter  I  told  of  our  visit 
to  the  island  of  Maui  and  of  our  roeet- 
ings  on  Paia,  Sprecklesville,  and  Wai- 
luku  plantations.  We  had  full  houses 
of  interested  listeners  at  all  these  places. 
They  are  among  the  best  managed 
plantations  on  the  Island  as  Christian 
influence  is  predominant.  In  one  place 
we  found  a  brother  of  Mrs.  F.  N.  White 
who  with  his  wife  are  very  earnest 
Christian  people.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  Messrs.  Tsuji,  Tanaka  and  Egami, 
as  well  as  to  meet  and  consult  with  the 
good  Christian  Americans  there,  who 
are  helping  them  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Fukukita’s  excellent  article  in 
the  March  number  of  Mission  News 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  work  in  Hawaii. 
I  will  simply  give  brief  mention  of  our 
late  movements. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  we  visited 
Hilo,  Honomu,  Papaikau,  and  Olaa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kanda  we  met  iu  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  went  with  them  to  the  port  of 
their  station  but  we  were  unable  to  laud 
and  visit  Kohala  itself.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  popular  there. 

We  had  a  good  congregation  at  Hilo 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  union 
service  in  Dr.  Coan’s  old  church. 
These  services  are  held  monthly,  Ha- 
waiians,  Americans,  Portugese,  Japan¬ 
ese  and  Chinese  taking  part  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises.  I  was  introduced  aud  my  re¬ 
marks  interpreted  to  the  Hawaiians  by 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Desha. 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  preach¬ 
er  among  the  Hawaiians  and  on  his 
father’s  side  is  a  grandson  of  a  former 
governor  of  Kentucky.  It  was  a  gi-eat 
pleasure  to  see  how  warmly  Mr.  Guliek 
was  received  and  listened  to  by  the 
Hawaiian  people.  Mr.Fukukita  has 
written  of  the  hoarding  school  kept  by 
Mi-.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sokabe.  We  were 
much  interested  in  it  and  had  long  con¬ 
sultations  in  regard  to  its  future.  We 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pullar,  a 
Scotchman,  and  at  our  communion  ser¬ 
vice  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
Mr.  Pullar  join  in  the  service.  We  had 
a  similar  service  at  Papaikaou  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sasakura  are  working. 

Next  we  went  to  Olaa  where  for  two 
nights  we  were  the  guests  of  Rev.  C.W. 
and  Mrs.  Hill,  going  on  the  included 
day  to  the  great  volcano  Kilauea.  It 
was  a  wonderful  sight.  Returning  to 
Hilo  we  were  again  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Severance,  the  latter  being  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  O.  II.  Guliek. 

Taking  it  all  together  it  was  a  month 
of  rare  expei-iences.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  visit.  The  hospitality  of  the  Islands 
is  almost  unparalled. 
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Private  School  Ordinance. 

Imperial  Ordinance  NO.  359. 

August  3rd.  1899. 

Private  School  Regulations.  . 

Art,  I. — Private  schools  are  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  chief  local  offices, 

( chihocholcan  ife  Ec  'f)  except  in  cases 
specially  provided  for. 

Art.  H. — Any  person  proposing  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  private  school  must  obtain  per¬ 
mission  from  the  supervisory  office  (kan- 
toku  Jcivanclio  If  fl£). 

In  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  a 
private  school,  or  a  change  of  founder, 
the  fact  must  be  reported  to  the  super¬ 
visory  office. 

Art.  III.— A  private  school  must 
have  a  duly  determined  principal  ( kocho 

or  a  person  authorized  to  represent 
the  school  and  manage  its  affairs,  and 
his  appointment  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  supervisory  office. 

All  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  that 
relate  to  principals  of  schools  are  corres¬ 
pondingly  applicable  to  persons  who 
represent  schools  and  manage  their 
affairs. 

Art.  IV. — Persons  coming  under  any 
of  the  following  cases  shall  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  post  of  principal  or  teacher 
at  a  private  school: — 

1.  A  person  who  has  committed  a 
major  offence  ( juzai  HMflf)  Provided 
that  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
political  offenders  whose  civil  rights 
have  been  restored. 

2.  A  person  who  has  committed  a 
minor  offence  ( keizai  $5311)  involving 
the  punishment  of  hard  labour. 

3.  A  person  who  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  insolvent  and  has  not  recov¬ 
ered  civil  rights,  or  a  person  who  has 
been  declared  bankrupt  and  has  not 
yet  discharged  his  debts. 

4.  A  person  who  has  deen  deprived 
of  his  official  position  as  a  disciplinary 
measure,  unless  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  deprivation,  or 
unless  he  lias  been  pardoned. 

5.  A  person  who  has  been  deprived 
of  his  teacher’s  certilicate,  unless  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  depriva¬ 
tion. 

6.  A  person  who  is  regarded  as  a 
disreputable  character. 

Art.  V. — A  private  school  teacher, 
unless  he  is  in  possession  of  a  teacher’s 
certificate  of  suitable  grade,  shall  fur¬ 
nish  testimonials  of  his  erudition  as  well 


as  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese 
language,  and  shall  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  chief  local  official  (chilioehobran 
in  the  case  of  an  elen.e  itr.ry 
school,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  or  a 
school  of  the  same  class  as  an  elementary 
school,  and  of  the  Minister  of  State  for 
Education  in  the  case  of  other  schools. 
Provided  that  a  knowledge  of  the  J apan- 
ese  language  need  not  be  certified  iu  the 
case  of  a  teacher  employed  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  .foreign  languages,  or  in 
some  special  technical  subject,  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  a  teacher  at  a  school  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for¬ 
eign  pupils. 

Art.  VI. — Should  the  testimonials 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  be 
deemed  insufficient,  the  supervisory  of¬ 
fice  shall,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  the  candidate,  subject  him  to  exam¬ 
ination. 

Art.  VII. — Should  it  be  considered 
that  a  private-school  principal  or  teacher 
has  become  unsuitable,  the  supervisory 
office  may  cancel  the  permission  granted 
to  him. 

Art.  VIII.— A  private  school  unless 
it  is  qualified  to  serve  as  substitute  for 
a  public  school,  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  admit  a  child  of  school-going  age  which 
has  not  discharged  its  educational  ob¬ 
ligations.  Provided  that  this  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to  children  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Head-man  of 
a  City,  Town,  or  Kural  District,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  Articles 
21  and  22  of  the  Elementary  School 
Regulations.  * 

Art.  JX. —  Should  it  be  considered 
that  the  method  of  establishment  or  of 
instruction,  or  any  other  feature  of  a 
private  school,  is  injurious  from  an  ed¬ 
ucational  point  of  view,  the  supervisory 
office  may  order  a  change  to  be  made. 

Art.  X. — In  any  of  the  following 
cases,  the  supervisory  office  may  order 
the  closing  of  a  private  school. 

1.  If  there  has  been  an  infringement 
of  the  law. 

2.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
disturbance  of  public  peace  or  good  order, 
or  detriment  to  public  morality. 

3.  If  the  fixed  course  of  instruction 
has  been  suspended  for  six  months  or 
more. 

4.  If  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
an  order  issued  by  the  supervisory  office 
under  the  provisions  of  Art.  IX. 

Art.  XI. — If  a  supervisory  office  con¬ 
siders  that  an  institution  is  discharging 
the  educational  functions  of  a  school,  it 
shall  intimate  the  fact  to  the  persons 
concerned,  and  require  compliance  with 


the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

Art.  XII. — Against  a  decision  rendered 
according  to  Art.  X.  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  a  court  of  law. 

Art.  XIII. — Any  person  who,  after 
receipt  of  the  intimation  mentioned  in 
Art.  XI.,  fails  to  take  the  steps  prescrib¬ 
ed  iu  the  first  clause  of  Art.  II.;  or 
any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  second  clause  of  Art.  II.;  or  any 
person  who,  after  receiving  the  order  of 
closure  provided  in  Art.  X..  continues 
to  carry  on  a  private  school,  shall  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  from  5  yen  to 
100  yen. 

Art.  XIV. — Any  person  who  acts  as 
principal  or  teacher  in  a  private  school 
without  obtaining  the  permission  pro¬ 
vided  in  Art.  III.;  and  in  Art.  V.;  or 
any  person  who  continues  to  act  as  prin¬ 
cipal  or  teacher  of  a  private  school  af¬ 
ter  having  had  his  permission  cancelled 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Art. 
VII.;  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not 
exceeding  30  yen,  Any  person  who 
wittingly  employs  such  a  principal  or 
teacher  shall  be  liable  to  similar  pun¬ 
ishment. 

Art.  XV. —  Any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  Art.  VIII.  shall  be 
punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  20 
yen. 

Art.  XVI. — The  provisions  of  this  Or¬ 
dinance  shall  apply  correspondingly 
to  private  kindergartens. 

Art.  XVII. — The  Minister  of  State 
for  Education  shall  issue  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  for  putting 
this  Ordinance  into  operation. 

Supplementary. 

Art.  XVIII. — This  ordinance  shall 
go  into  force  from  the  4th  day  of  the 
8th  month  of  the  32nd  year  of  Meiji 
(August  4th.  1899.) 

Art,  XIX — In  the  case  of  already- 
established  private  schools  which  have 
not  obtained  permission  for  their  estab¬ 
lishment,  permission,  as  provided  in 
this  Ordinance,  must  be  obtained  within 
3  months  from  the  date  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance’s  operation. 

Art.  XX. — Any  person  who  is  occupy¬ 
ing  the  position  of  a  principal  or  teacher 
in  a  private  school  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  of  this  Ordinance,  and  who 
desires  to  continue  in  that  position  in 
the  same  school,  shall,  unless  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  teacher’s  certificate  of 
suitable  grade,  make  application  to  the 
supervisory  office  within  the  space  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  this  Ordi¬ 
nance,  anff  shall  receive  the  permission 
referred  to  in  Art.  III.  or  Art.  V. 
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Detailed,  Regulations  Relating 

to  the  Private  School  Ordinance. 

EduCATIONA L  DePA RTM ENT 
Ordinance. 

No.  38. 

Art,  I. — Any  one  who,  in  accordance 
with  Art.  II.  of  the  Private  School 
Regulations,  desires  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  for  establishing  a  private  school, 
must  forward  to  the  supervisory  office 
an  application  containing  the  undermen 
tioned  particulars,  and  accompanied  by 
a  plan  of  the  site,  the  school  buildings 
and  the  boarding  house: — 

1 .  The  object  of  the  school. 

2.  The  name. 

3.  The  grade. 

4.  The  rules. 

5.  The  financial  scheme  (Jceihi  ) 
and  the  method  of  maintenance  (ijihoho 

Provided  that  any  changes  made  in 
the  particulars  of  the  above  clauses  from 
1  to  3  inclusive,  or  in  the  site,  school 
building  or  boarding  house,  must  be 
reported  to  the  supervisory  office  ;  and 
for  any  change  in  clause  4  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  supervisory  office  must  be 
obtained. 

Art.  II. — The  following  points  must 
be  included  in  the  school  regulations: — 

1.  The  period  of  study,  the  age  of 
admittance,  the  limits  of  study,  and 
the  arrangements  as  to  holidays. 

2.  The  curriculum  and  the  hours  of 
study. 

3.  Arrangements  with  regard  to 

examinations. 

4.  Arrangements  with  regard  to 

entering  and  leaving  the  school. 

5.  Arrangements  with  regard  to 

tuition  fees  and  entrance  fees. 

6.  Arrangements  with  regard  to 

rewards  and  punishments. 

7.  Arrangements  with  regard  to 

boarding  houses. 

8.  Arrangements  with  regard  to 

duties  of  officers. 

Art  III. — Any  one  who,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  1st.  clause  of  Art.  III.  of 
the  Private  School  Ordinance,  or  the 
1st  clause  of  Art.  V.  of  the  same,  de¬ 
sires  to  obtain  permission  to  become  the 
principal  of  a  private  school,  or  the 
representative  or  a  school,  or  a  teacher 
must  send  to  the  supervisory  office  an 
application  accompanied  by  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  record. 

Art.  IV. — With  regard  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  mentioned  in  Art.  VI.  of  the 
Private  School  Ordinance  it  shall  be 
conducted,  in  the  case  of  an  elementary 
school,  a  deaf-mute  and  blind  school, 
or  a  school  of  an  elementary  kind,  by 


the  examiners  for  teachers  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,  and  in  other  cases  by  the 
examiners  for  teachers  for  Normal 
Schools,  Middle  Schools,  or  High 
Schools,  0]'  by  a  committee  specially 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  State  for 
Education. 

Art.  V. — Private  schools  with  regard 
to  which  special  provisions  exist  ( betsu- 
dan  m  Icitei  aru)  according  to  their  kind, 
shall  be  respectively  governed  thereby. 

Supplementary. 

Art.  VI. — Notification  No.  Id  of 
the  14th  year  of  Meiji  (1881),  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  shall  be  rescinded  from  the  date 
of  this  Ordinance’s  operation. 

.Educational- Departmental 
Instruction. 

It  being  essential  from  the  point  of 
view  of  educational  administration,  that 
general  education  should  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  religion,  religious  instruction 
must  Dot  be  given,  or  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  performed,  at  Government  Schools, 
Public  Schools,  or  schools  whose  curric¬ 
ula  are  regulated  by  provisions  of  law, 
even  outside  the  regular  course  of  in¬ 
struction. 

(Signed)  Count  Kabayama, 
/Minister  of  State  for  Education. 

^(Dated)  3rd  August,  1899. 

,  Noliftcalion  To  Religions 
Propagandists. 


The  Department  of  Ilome  Affairs 
has  issued  the  following: — 
Notification  No.  41. 

Art.  I. — Persons  who  propose  to  engage 
in  religious  propagandism  are  required 
to  furnish  to  the  chief  official  of  the 
district  in  which  they  have  their  domi¬ 
cile,  or  in  which,  if  not  domiciled  they 
reside,  the  particulars  indicated  below 
together  with  their  personal  record 
( rire/eisho ) 

1.  The  name  of  their  creed. 

2.  The  method  of  progagandism. 
Persons  engaged  in  religious  propa¬ 
gandism  prior  to  the  operation  of  this 
Notification,  must  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  preceding  Article  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  operation. 

Art.  II. — Persons  who  propose  to 
erect  a  house  for  religious  uses,  a 
church,  a  lecturc-hall  or  a  preaching- 
place,  must  apply  for  the  permission  of 
the  chief  official  of  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  accompanying  this  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  following  details: — 

1.  The  reasons  why  such  edifices 
are  required. 

2.  The  time  when  the  building 


will  be  completed. 

•  >.  The  designation  of  the  building, 
its  locality,  the  area  of  the  site  and 
all  important  details  relating  to  build¬ 
ing,  together  with  a  map. 

4.  The  name  of  the  creed. 

5.  The  proposed  method  of  man¬ 
agement  and  maintenance. 

fi.  If  it  is  proposed  to  place  there  a 
local  propagandist  ( lanto  fukyosha), 
his  qualification  and  the  method  of 
selecting  him. 

If  the  house,  church,  lecture-hall  or 
preaching-place  is  not  built  within  the 
time  referred  to  in  the  second  of  the 
above  clauses,  the  permission  obtained 
shall  cease  to  be  valid. 

In  the  case  of  a  house,  church,  lec¬ 
ture-hall,  or  preaching-place  used  in 
.  connection  with  religion  prior  to  the 
operation  of  this  Notification,  the  foun¬ 
der,  or,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
founder,  or  of  some  other  obstacle,  the 
manager,  shall  within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  the  operation  of  this  Notifi¬ 
cation,  convey  to  tho  chief  official  of  the 
district  the  information  specified  in  the 
first  of  the  above  clauses,  and  shall  be 
considered  to  have  received  permission 
from  the  time  of  conveying  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

Art.  III. — The  founder  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  or,  in  the  event 
of  there  being  no  founder,  or  of  some 
other  obstacle,  the  manager,  shall  fort- 
ward  to  the  chief  official  of  the  district 
V  the  personal  record  of  the  manager  and 
yf  the  local  propagandist;  and  the  same 
course  must  be  pursued  should  there  be 
any  change  of  manager  or  of  local  pro¬ 
pagandist. 

Art.  IV. — In  the  event  of  any  change 
occuring  in  the  facts  enumerated  in 
Art.  1.,  the  person  engaged  in  religious 
propagandism  must  report  thechangeto 
the  chief  official  of  the  district  within 
two  weeks. 

Art.  V. — Should  it  be  desired  to 
make  any  change  in  the  points  enumer¬ 
ated  in  Art.  II.;  the  founder,  or,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  no  founder,  or 
of  some  other  obstacle,  the  manager, 
must  apply  again  for  the  permission  of 
the  chief  local  official,  accompanying 
his  application  with  a  statement  of  rea¬ 
sons.  In  case  he  has  changed  his  resi¬ 
dence,  the  permission  muslbe  sought  from 
the  chief  official  of  the  district  to  which 
he  has  moved. 

When  a  house  used  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  or  a  lecture-hall  or  a  preaching 
place  is  abolished,  or  its  site  changed, 
the  fact  must  be  reported  within  two 
weeks  to  the  chief  official  of  the  district. 

Art.  V. — Propagandists  of  Shinto  of 
Buddhism,  and  all  matters  relating  to 
the  erection,  transfer  or  abolition  of 
their  temples  and  of  Buddhist  preach¬ 
ing-place?,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
rules  hitherto  in  force. — Japan  Mail. 
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The  Doshisha. 

Report  of  Trustees’  Meetings. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Doshisha,  held  in  Kyoto  July 
18th.  to  21st.,  will  always  be  a  meeting 
of  exceptional  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  Not  only  was  it  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  after  reconstruction  of  the  school 
and  the  first  meeting  when  under  the 
new  treaties  foreigners  could  sit  as  full 
voting  members  in  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors;  it  was  the  meeting  at  which  the  new 
President  and  Dean  were  to  he  chosen 
a  choice  upon  which  depended  to  a  great 
extent  the  whole  future  life  and  work  of 
the  school.  How  much  earnest  prayer 
had  been  offered  in  view  of  this  meeting 
the  members  of  the  mission  especially 
know'.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of  deep¬ 
est  and  most  sincere  gratitude,  as  well 
as  of  encouragement  for  the  future,  that 
this  meeting  passed  off  in  such  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

All  the  directors,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Ukita,  were  present.  Mr.  Shi- 
mamura,  as  acting  president,  presided. 
It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  both 
he  and  Mr.  Yamanaka  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  offices  have  served  the  Doshisha  and 
the  w'hole  cause  of  Christian  education 
in  Japan  with  praiseworthy  faithfulness 
and  at  considerable  self-sacrifice,  and 
both  carry  with  them  the  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  friends  of  the  Doshisha  for- 
stepping  into  the  breach  at  a  most  crit¬ 
ical  time. 

The  reception  of  the  three  foreign 
members  wras  the  first  item  of  business 
and  served  as  an  indicator  of  the  spirit 
of  the  new  board.  After  they  had  been 
sworn  in,  a  resolution  was  at  once  pro¬ 
posed,  and  unanimously  adopted,  ex¬ 
pressing  to  the  American  Board  the 
pleasure  of  the  Japanese  Directors  in 
receiving  into  full  membership  three 
representatives  of  that  Board.  Dr.  Da¬ 
vis,  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  members, 
replied  briefly,  and  we  felt  at  once  that 
we  had  received  a  most  cordial  welcome 
from  our  Japanese  colleagues. 

The  docket  and  the  report  of  the  act¬ 
ing  president  were  submitted  in  print. 
With  the  grant  from  the  Harris  Fund 
the  school  closes  the  year  free  from  any 
debt  other  than  that  inherited  from  the 
former  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  election  of  President  and  Dean 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  second  session. 
Mr.  Kozaki  urged  that  the  trustees 
first  determine  the  character  of  theschool 
by  deciding  the  question  whether  it  was 
to  rely  upon  foreign,  or  upon  Japanese 
support  in  its  work ;  but  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  thought  of  the  meeting  was  that  the 
school  was  the  result  of  the  co-operation 


of  the  Amcriean  Board  with  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  and  that  it  should  be  continued  in 
the  same  spirit.  The  unnuimmis  vote 
of  the  meeting  was  then  cast  for  Mr.  Ili- 
rotsu,  a  graduate  of  the  Doshisha  who 
had  just  returned  from  several  years  of 
study  at  Yale  University,  as  Dean  of 
the  school.  The  actual  title  was  after¬ 
wards  fixed  for  the  present  as  “  ICocho 
Kokoroe ”  (Acting  Dean).  The  fact 
that  not  only  the  Japanese  Directors 
were  heartily  in  favor  of  his  election, 
but  that  also  in  the  United  States  Mr. 
Hirotsu  had  won  the  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Board  and  of  leading  pastors,  made  his 
election  both  easy  and  cordial. 

The  election  of  President  ( S/utclio )  was 
more  difficult,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no¬ 
body  available  who  had  both  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  for  the  position  and 
could  give  the  necessary  time  to  the 
work.  Finally  the  Hon.  S.  Saibara, 
M.  P.  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
position,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
educational  matters  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Koclio,  while  the  President 
should  have  especially  the  official  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  school  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Government.  An 
earnest  Christian,  a  man  of  great  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  and  at  the  same  time  of  no 
small  influence  in  official  circles,  Mr. 
Saibara ’s  election  and  his  acceptance  of 
the  office  can  be  a  source  of  genuine  joy 
to  all  the  friends  of  the  Doshisha. 

With  both  of  these  elections  not  only 
unanimous  but  most  cordial  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  the  Directors  felt  a  heavy  burden 
lifted  from  off  their  hearts  and  went 
with  good  cheer  at  the  remaining  busi¬ 
ness  occupying  three  more  days.  Of 
this  the  most  important  items  were  the 
following: — 

After  full  consideration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  prospects  of  the  Girls’ 
School  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  American 
Board  to  grant  to  this  school  the  aid 
asked  by  the  Mission  at  its  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
take  steps  for  securing  financial  aid 
from  the  Japanese,  and  to  continue  the 
school  at  all  hazards. 

The  question  of  fixing  the  grade  of 
the  D5shisha  likewise  received  full  con¬ 
sideration,  Mr.  Hirotsu  presented  his 
views  in  a  very  clear  and  able  address. 
In  general  his  plan  was  to  restore  the 
school  to  its  former  grade  of  a  High 
School,  with  a  Middle  School  as  a  feeder, 
and  with  the  University  Departments 
as  outgrowths,  the  main  strength  to  be 
put  into  the  High  School  instead  of 


into  the  Middle  School  sjs  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  Boaril  of  directors 
was  in  essential  harmony  with  this  plan, 
but  after  full  and  thorough  discussion 
a  conservative  course  was  decided  upon, 
namely,  to  make  no  radical  changes  at 
once,  but  to  continue  the  school  at  least 
another  year  on  the  present  basis,  so 
that  both  the  newly  elected  officers  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  could  first  gain 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  actual  work¬ 
ings  of  the  school,  and  that  in  the-  mean¬ 
time  the  policy  of  the  Educational  De¬ 
partment  with  regard  to  private  schools 
might  become  clearly  known. 

This  decision  also  gave  the  decisive 
answer  to  the  question  regarding  the 
re-opening  of  the  theological  department. 

It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  Doshisha 
should  have  a  thorough  theological  de¬ 
partment;  but  it  was  also  clear  that  such 
a  department  could  not  be  inaugurated 
before  the  re-establishment  of  the  High 
School,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  take  at 
present  no  steps  in  this  direction,  but  to 
leave  the  training  of  the  evangelists  to 
the  care  of  the  Mission.  Messrs.  Hori, 
Kashiwagi  and  Albrecht  were,  however, 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  both 
with  the  Mission  and  with  the  Kurniai 
Churches  regarding  the  raising  up  of 
preachers  and  evangelists. 

While  there  certainly  was  frequent 
difference  of  opinion  on  many  points  un¬ 
der  discussion,  all  decisions  were  unan¬ 
imous,  and  the  most  cordial  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  sense  of  grave  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  trust  committed  to  the  Di¬ 
rectors  seemed  to  be  felt  by  all,  and  the 
determination  was  evident  to  work  to¬ 
gether  most  earnestly  in  making  the 
Doshisha  again  a  power  for  Christian 
education  in  the  land.  We  can  “thank 
God  and  take  courage”. 

Geo.  E.  Albrecht. 

*  *  * 

Resolution. 

ID \ereua  we,  the  Trustees  of  the  Doshisha,  de¬ 
sire  to  fulfill  the  conditions  stated  by  the  late 
ITon.  J.  N.  Harris,  in  his  letter  of  gift;  and 

Whereas  we  desire  to  respond  to  the  good-will 
expressed  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  representing  the 
American  donors,  in  helping  on  the  work  of  our 
institution  by  sending  us  teachers  and  large 
sums  of  money;  and 

Whereas  we  desire  the  continuance  of  their 
deep  and  warm  sympathy  in  the  development 
of  our  work  in  the  future, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  esteem  it  a 
very  great  pleasure  and  honor,  just  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  when  the  law  permitting  mixed  residence 
comes  into  effect  according  to  the  Revised  Trea¬ 
ties  with  Foreign  Powers,  to  welcome  to  our 
councils  the  three  representatives  of  the  said 
American  Board  who,  irrespective  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  nationalities,  will  henceforth  share  with 
us  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  in  consider¬ 
ing  all  questions  touching  the  welfare  of  the  Do¬ 
shisha  as  we  seek  to  realize  and  fulfill  the  cher¬ 
ished  hopes  of  its  founder,  the  late  Dr.  Neesiima. 

See  Doshisha,  page  10. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  FORFIGN  MISSIONS 
AND  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  tki  Editor  of  the  "Japan  Maij..” 

Sir, — The  following  account  of  a  conference 
of  ike  officers  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  America,  regarding  the  Instruction  of  lire 
Minister  of  Education,  was  received  by  the  last 
mail  from  Robert  E.  Speer,  Esq  ,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference.  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you 
will  kindly  give  it  a  place  in  your  columns. 

I  am,  etc., 

WILLIAM  IMBRIE. 


There  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board,  No.  156  Filth  Avenue,  New  Yoik 
City,  on  the  morning  of  November  91I1.  1899, 
a  conference  of  officers  of  various  Mission 
Boards  and  Societies  carrying  on  work  in 
Japan.  The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  altitude  that  these 
Boards  and  Societies  should  take  towards  the 
Instruction  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  appended  to  the  Regulations  relating  to  the 
Private  School  Ordinance,  issued  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department  on  August  3rd,  and  reading 
as  follows ; — 

It  being  essential  fiom  the  point  of  view  of 
educational  administration,  that  genet al  education 
should  be  independent  of  religion,  religious  in¬ 
struction  must  not  be  given,  or  teligious  ceremonies 
performed,  at  Govei  nanent  Schools,  Public  Schools, 
or  schools  whose  cunicula  ate  regulated  by  provi¬ 
sions  of  law,  even  outside  Hie  regular  course  of 
instruction. 

There  were  present  at  the  Conference,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barton,  of  the  American  Board  ;  the 
R«y.  Dr.  Baibour,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  ;  Bishop  Scarborough,  Dr.  Kimber  and 
Mr.  Patton,  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baldwin  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ellinwcod,  the  Rev,  Df.  Brown,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Halsey  and  Mr.  Speer,,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb,  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  Speer  was  chosen  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
made  a  statement  of  the  general  situation  in 
Japan,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Education  towards  private  schools  for  the  last 
few  months  ;  and  of  the  desirability  of  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Missionary  Boards  and  Societies  in  this 
country  taking,  if  possible,  united  action  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  equally  affecting  all.  After  a 
full  discussion,  in  which  all  present  participated, 
the  following  statement  was  adopted,  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  Conference  j  and  it  was  moved 
that  copies  should  be  sent,  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  various  Boards  in  tl  e.  United  States  and 
Canada  carrying  on  educational  work  of  any 
extern  in  Japan,  requesting'  their  action  in  ap¬ 
proval  ;  and  requesting  them  also  to  inform  the 
Secretary  of  such  action  as  they  might  take. 

“  This  Conference  composed  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Missionary  Agencies  of  the 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  Churches,  would 
express  its  complete  approval  of  the  leeolution 
adopted  by  the  ‘  representatives  of  six  Christian 
schools,'  in  the  Confeoence  that  met  in  Tokyo, 
on  August  16th,  to  consider  the  question  of 
She  relation  of  schools  aided  by  these  Boards' 
to  the  Instruction  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
forbidding  religious  worship  or  instruction  In 
all  schools  '  whose  curricula  are  regulated  by 
provisions  of  law,’  to  wit : — (Then  follows  the 
resolution  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Mail). 

“  In  the  conviction  that  the  great  need  of 
Japan  is  Christianity'  ami  Christian  education, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Churches  repre¬ 
sented  iii  this  Conference  would  not  approve 
of  the  use  of  Mission  funds  in  the  support  of 
schools  in  which  all  religious  exercises  and 
teaching  are  prohibited,  this  Conference  ex¬ 
presses  its  conviction  that  the  Mission®  in  Japari' 
should  steadfastly  refuse  to  make  any  compro¬ 
mise  of  whatsoever  character,  or  however  teni- 
porary  or  plausible,  as  to  the  religious  character 
of  their  educational  work.  In  the  judgment  of 
this  Conference,  it  will  be  moat  unfortunate  if 
at  this  time  the  Missions  fail  to  stand  together, 
in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  avowed  and 
unmistakable  Christian  character  of  their 
schools  in  all  their  departments,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  of  secular  tfdvantage  or  government 
privilege.’’ 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN  AND  KOREA. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  U.S.A. 

Alexander,  Rov  E.  P.,  A.M.,  Hiroznki. 

Allen,  Miss  Bello,  J  ,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Ailing,  Miss  H.  S.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Atkinson  Miss  A.  P.  Nagoya. 

•Baucus,  Miss  G.,  2G2,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Bender,  Miss  E.  11.,  Nagoya. 

Bing,  Miss  Annie  L  ,  Hakodate. 

Bishop,  Rev.  C.  (Mrs  Bishop,  Absent.)  Sapporo. 
Blarkstock,  Miss  E.,  Aovama,  Tokyo. 

Brooks  Rev.  A.  M.  and  W.,  Aoyama. 

Chappell,  Hev.  B.,  A.M.  and  W.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Pli.  D.,  and  W.,  Yokohama, 
Absent. 

Davison,  Rev.,  J.  C.,  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 

Daniel,  Miss  N.  M.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Dickerson,  Miss  A.,  Hakodate. 

<*  Dickinson,  Miss  E„  2G2.  Bluff.  Yokohama. 

Draper.  Rev.  G.  P.,  and  W„  222.  Bluff.  Yokohama 
Fulkerson.  Rev.  E.  R.,  D.I)..  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 
Gheer,  Miss  J.  M..  Kagoshima. 

Griffiths,  Miss  M  B  ,  Yokohama,  Absent. 

Hampton,  Miss  M.  S.,  Hakodate,  Absent. 

Heaton,  Miss  C.  A.,  Nagoya,  Absent. 

Hewett,  Miss  Ed,  Hirosaki. 

Huett,  Rev.  C.  \V.,  and  W.,  Sendai. 

Imhoff,  Miss  L.  M.,  Nagoya. 

Johnson,  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  W.,  Fukuoko. 

Kidwell,  Miss  Lola,  Nagasaki. 

Lee,  Miss  I.  E.,  Nagasaki. 

Lewis,  Miss  A.  G„  221,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Melton,  Miss  M'.,  Nagasaki. 

Otto,  Miss  A.  E  .  Hirosaki. 

Phelps,  Miss  F.  E.,  Sendai. 

Russell,  Miss  E.,  Nagasaki,  Absent. 

Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 

Singer,  Miss  F  E.,  Hakodate,  Absent. 

Smith,  Miss  J.  F.,  Hiroshima. 

Soper,  Rev.  Julius,  D.D.  (Mrs.  Sopor,  Absent.) 
Aoyama,  Tokyo 

Spencer,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Ph.,  and  W.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 
Spencer,  Miss  C.  H.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Spencer,  Miss  M.  A.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.,  and  W.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 
Swartz,  Rev.  H.  W.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 
Vail,  Miss  J.  S..  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Vail,  Rev  M.  S.,  A.M.,  and  IV..  Nagasaki,  Abs<n«. 
Van  Petten,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  221.  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

TV  adman.  Rev.  J..  W.A  M.  (Mrs.  Wadmau,  Absent) 
Hakodate. 

Watson,  Miss  R.  J.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Wilson.  Miss  F.  G  ,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Worden,  Rev.  W.  S.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  15,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 

Young,  Miss  M.,  Nagasaki. 


PRESBYTERIAO  MISSION  U.S.A.  (SOUTH.) 

Atkinson  Miss  M.  Kochi, 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  C.,  and  W.  A.  B.  Takamatsu 
Absent  _ 

Buchanan,  Bov.  W.  McS.,  A.M.  and  W.,  13Uclu- 
uiachi,  Takamatsu. 

Cumming  Rev.  C.  K„  and  W.,  23,  SliimoUu-cho, 
Nagoya. 

Dowd,  Miss  Annie,  Kobe. 

Evans,  Miss  S.,  Kochi. 

Fhlton,  Rev  S.  P.,  and  W.,  Okazaki. 

Hope,  Rev  S.  R.,  and  W„  Tokushima. 

Houston,  Miss  E.,  Nagoya,  Absent 
Me  Alpine,  Rev.  R.  E..  and  W  ,  Nagoya. 

Mcllwaine,  Rev.  W.  B.,  and  W.,  Kochi. 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  W.,  and  W.,  Susaki. 

Moore  Miss  Lizzie,  64,  Tate  siigi-no-clio,  Nagoya. 
Myers,  Rev.  H.  W.  A.M.,  and  W.,  Tokushima. 
Patton,  Miss  F.  D.,  Tokushima.  . 

Price,  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  W.,  60  Nairn  Yauiate-don 
Kobe. 

Stirling,  Miss  C.  E  .  Kochi.  Absent. 

Wimbish,  Miss  L.  E.,  Nagoya. 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  U.S.A. 

Alexander.  Miss  S..  Tnkatsuki.  Setsu. 

Dreunan,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Tsu,  Iso. 

Freeland,  Miss  .1.,  B.A.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Gardner,  Miss  E  ,  Osaka  _ 

Hail,  Rev.  A.  D..  D.D.,  and  W  ,  19  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Hail,  Rev.  J.  B„  A.M.,  and  W„  Wakayama. 
Hudson,  Rev.  G.  G..  and  W.,  10,  Concession,  Osaka 
Leavitt,  Miss  J.  L.,  Tanabe,  Kii. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Tsu,  Ise. 

Morgan,  Miss  Auges,  Wakayama. 

Van  Horne.  Rev.  G.  W„  A.M,  and  W..  Absent. 
Worley,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  W.,  13  Concession,  Osaka. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH  (U.S.A.). 

Bonnell,  Miss  M.,  Kobe. 

Bryan,  Miss  A.  D..  Kobe. 

Callahan,  Rev.  W.  J.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Nakatsu 
Absent. 

Demaree,  Rev.  T.  W„  AM.,  and  W.,  Matsuyama. 
Gaines,  Miss  N  B.,  Jo-Gakko,  Hiroshima. 

Hager  Rev.  S.  E..  A  B.,  and  W ,  Hiroshima 
Haden,  Rev.  T.H.,  A.B  ,  and  W.,  Kwansei  Gakuin, 
Kobe. 

Lanius,  Miss  A  ,  Hiroshima 
Moseley.  Rev.  C.  B.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Kobe. 

Myers,  Rev.  J.  T.,  A.B.,  and  W.  Kyoto. 

Tngue,  Rev.  0.  A  ,  A.B  ,  and  W.,  Yarunguchi. 
Thomas,  Miss  L.  O.,  Hiroshima. 

Towsou  Rev.  W.  E.  and  W.,  Kobe,  Absent. 

Turner,  Rev.  W.  P„  A.D.,  and  W  ,  Uwajima. 
Wainright,  Rev.  S.  H.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Kwansei 
Gakuin.  Kobe. 

Waters,  Rev.  W.  B.,  A.B..  and  W.,  14,  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Weakley,  Rev.  W.  R.,  and  W.,  Oita. 

Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A.,  A.B.,  and  W,  133,  Nobori- 
clio,  Hiroshima. 

Worth,  Miss  J.  M.,  Kobe. 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT  MISSION. 

Cairns,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  and  W.,  83,  Hinode-clio, 
Yokohama. 

Coates,  Miss  A.  L  ,  330.  Uramonzen-cho,  Nagoya. 

Frank,  Rev.  J.  W.,  and  W.,  83,  Hinode-cho,  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Kuhns,  Miss  M.  M.,  244-b,  Bluff.  Yokohama. 

Layman.  Rev.  H.  L.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  47,  Chokuji- 
machi,  Nagoya. 

Murphy,  Rev.  H.  G  ,  and  W.,  63G,  Yabaclio,  Nagoya. 

Richardson,  J  P..  Ph.  B.,  and  W.,  47-a,  Ohokyuji- 
machi,  Nagoya. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  E.  H.,  and  W.,  79,  Oiwa  Mura, 
Shizuoka. 

Williams,  Miss  M.E.,  244,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 


PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION,  U.S.A. 

Alexander,  Rev.  T.T.,  D.D.,  (Mrs.  Alexander,  Absent), 
Kyoto. 

Ayres,  Rev.  J.  B.,  A.M,  and  W„  Yamagnchi. 
Ballagh,  J.  C.,  and  W..  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
Ballagh,  Miss  A.  P.,  33,  Kami-ni-bancho,  Tokyo. 
Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S.,  Yanmguclii. 

Brokaw,  Rev.  H.,  and  W.,  Kokutaiji-mura,  Hiro¬ 
shima. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  MISSION,  IN  AMERICA. 

Ballagh,  Rev.  J.  H.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  48,  Bluff  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Booth,  Rev.  E.  S.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  178,  Bluff  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Couch,  Miss  S.  M.,  Nagasaki. 

Deyo,  Miss  M  .  Uyeda,  Shinshu. 

Harris,  Rev.  II.  A.M..  and  W.,  Aomori. 

Lansing,  Miss  H.  M.,  Kagoshima. 

•Miller,  Rev.  E  Rothesay,  A.M..  and  W.,  Morioka. 
Moulton.  Miss  J.,  178,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Myers,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Nagasaki. 

Oltmans,  Rev.  A.,  A  M,  and  W.,  Saga. 

Peeke,  Rev.  H.  V.  S.,  A.B  ,  and  W.,  Kagoshima, 
Absent. 

Pieters  Rev.  A.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Kagoshima,  Absent 
•Schenck,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Nagano. 

Scudder,  Rev  F.  S  ,  and  W.,  Nagano. 

Stout,  Rev.  H  ,  D.D  ,  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 

Stout,  Miss  Anna,  Nagasaki. 

Stryker,  Miss  A .  K.,  Nagasaki. 

Thompson,  Miss  A.  de  F..  178,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Winn,  Miss  M  L.,  Aomori.  Absent. 

Wyckoff,  Prof.  M.  N.,  Sc.  D.,  and  W.,  Tokyo. 


WORLDS  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Largo  Mrs.  E.  C.,  No.  15,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

WOMEN'S  UNION  MISSION. 

Crosby,  J.  N.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Pratt,  Miss  S.  A.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  V.  M.  0.  A,  (N.V.  CITY.) 

Fisher,  G.  M„  22  Nnkano  cho,  Ichigaya. 

Helm,  V.  W.  and  W.,  17.  Tsukiji. 

KOREA. 

AUSTRALIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Adamson,  Rev.  A.,  and  W.,  Fusan. 

Brown,  Miss,  Fusan. 

Moore,  Miss  Bessie,  Fusan. 

BAPTIST  MISSION,  U.S.A. 

Ackles,  Miss,  Kang-Gyenny. 

Steadman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  and  W,,  Kang-Gyenny. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Kenmure,  A.,  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Sykes,  A.  A.,  Seoul, 

CANADIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Foote,  Rev.  W.  R.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Gensau. 
Grierson,  Rev.  E.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Geusan. 

McRae.  Rev.  D.,  A.B.,  Gensan. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

(SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF 
THE  GOSPEL.) 

Corfe,  Reverend,  C.  T..  D.D.,  Bishop,  Seoul. 
Badcock,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Mapo. 

Baldock,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Bridle.  Rev.  C.  A..  Kangwha. 

Cameron,  Miss,  Seoul. 

Carden,  W.  A.  M.D.,  Chemulpo. 

Chnrlesworth,  H.  E.,  Seoul. 

Drake,  Bev.  H.  J.,  Chemulpo. 

Fiikins,  H.  N.,  Chemulpo. 

Helena,  Nurse.  Seoul. 

Hillary,  Rev.  F  ,  Kangwha. 

Hodge,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Seoul. 

Lawes,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Chemulpo. 

Neville,  Miss,  Seoul. 

Peake,  Rev.  S.  A.,  M.A  ,  Seoul,  Absent. 

Pearson,  H  ,  Chemu-po. 

Smart,  W.,  Chemulpo. 

Trollope,  Rev.  M.  N.  Vicar  General,  Kangwha. 
Turner,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Seoul. 

Unwin,  Nurse,  Seoul. 

(SISTERS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  OF 
ST.  PETER. 

Sister,  Nora,  in  Charge 

Sisters  Rosalie.  Alma,  Margarotta. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Buima. 

Bryan,  Rev.  A.  V.,  A.B..  and  W.,  Hiroshima,  Absent, 
Case,  Miss  E.  W.,  2,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Curtis,  Rev.  F.  S  ,  A.M.,  and  \V.,  Yamaguchi. 
Doughty,  Rev.  J.  W.,  A.M.,  and  W„  Hiroshima. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  G.,  and  W.,  Kanazawa. 

Fulton,  Rev.  G  W.,  and  W.,  Fulcui,  Absent. 

Gardner,  Miss  S.,  33,  Kami-ui-bancho,  Tokyo. 
Garvin,  Miss  A.  E.,  Naniwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 
Glenn,  Miss  G.  C.,  Kanazawa. 

Haworth,  Miss  Alice,  33  Concession,  Osaka. 
Haworth,  Rev.  B.  C.,  A.M.  aud  W.,  32,  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Imbrie,  Rev.  W.  D.D.,  and  W.,  Meijigakuin, ’Tokyo. 
Jones,  Rev.  W.  Y.,  and  W.,  Fukui. 

Kelly,  Miss  M.  E.,  Kyoto. 

Landis,  Rev.  H.  M  ,  A.M..  and  W.,  Tokyo. 

Luther,  Miss  Ida,  Kanazawa. 

McCauley,  Mrs.  J.  M„  No.  G.  Tsukiji.  Tokyo. 
McNair.  Rev.  T.  M.,  A  M.,  aud  W.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 
Milliken,  Miss  E.  P.,  33  Kami-ni-bancho.  Tokyo. 
Nivling,  Miss  M.,  Naniwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 

Palmer,  Miss  Mary,  M  .  Yamaguchi.  Absent. 
Piersou,  Rev.  G.  P.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Sapporo. 

Porter,  Miss  F.  E.,  Kanazawa. 

Porter,  Rev.  J.  B„  A.M.,  and  W.,  Kyoto,  Absent. 
Bose,  Miss  Carrie,  H.,  Otavu.  . .  . 

Settlemeyer,  Miss  E.,  Muro  Machi,  Icbijo-dori, 
Koy  to. 

Shaw,  Miss  Kate,  Kanazawa. 

Smith,  Miss  S.  C.  Sapporo. 

Thomson,  Rev.  D.,  D.  D.,  and  W.,  16  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo 

West,  Miss  A.  B.,  2,  Nisbi-macbi,  Tokyo. 
Wmn.KOT.  T.  C.  A.  M.,  aud  W.,  ATS,  Kyobon- 
machi,  Osaka.  ... 

Youngman,  Miss  K.  M.,  No.  G  Tsukiji,  Tokyo, 


Gerhard,  Paul  L.,  A.B.,  78,  Higashi  Samban-cho, 
Sendai. 

Lampe,  Rev.  W.  E.,  and  W.,  Higashi  Sauiban-clio. 
Miller,  Hev.  II.  K„  A.M.,  and  W..  Sendai,  Absent. 
Moore,  Rev.  ,T.  P.,  D.D.,  and  W.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Noss,  Rev  C-,  A.B.,  nnd  W.,  Kitahira-cho  Sendni. 
Rohrbaugh,  Miss  L.,  78,  Higashi  Samban-cho, 
Sendai. 

Schneder,  Rev.  D.  B.,  D  D.,  and  W.,  78,  Higashi 
Samban-clio,  Sendai 

Snyder.  Rev.  S.  S..  and  W.,4-9,  Niiznkn-dori,  Sendai. 
Zurfluh,  Miss  L.,  78,  Higashi  Samban-clio,  Sendai. 

SALVATION  ARMY. 

Bullard,  Col.  R.,  and  W.,  1,  Sakuma-cho,  Itcliome, 
Shiba,  Tokyo. 

Duce.  Major  C.,  find  W.,  Kaminiban-cho,  Kojimaohi, 
Tokyo. 

Clark,  Ellen,  R.,  4  Motomachi,  Yokohama. 

Ellis,  Adjutant  and  W.,  123,  Settlement,  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Fernance,  Capt.  Charlotte,  Motomachi,  Yokohama. 
Hamilton,  Ensign  A.,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 

Hatcher,  Matilda,  Adjutant,  Kitano-clio,  Kobe. 
Newcombe,  Ensign,  3  Irifunecho,  Kyobashi,  Tokyo. 
Robson,  Capt.  John,  Yamachima. 

Pearson,  Capt.  Mary,  Keitaua-cho,  Kobe. 

SCANDINAVIAN  JAPAN  ALLIANCE. 

Anderson,  Miss  Hanna  Fuuabaslii. 

Aurell,  Rev.  K.  C.  and  W.,  Hon  jo,  Tokyo. 
Bergstrom,  Rev.  F.  O.,  and  W.,  Takayama,  Hida. 
Setterluud,  Miss  A.,  Oshima. 

SCRIPTURE  UNION  AND  RAILWAY  MISSION. 

•Gillett,  Miss  E.  R.,  8,  Hikawaclio,  Akasaka,  Tokyo. 
•Whitney.  W.  N.,  M.D.,  and  W.  17,  Hikawacho. 
Akasaka,  Tokyo. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR. 

SEAMEN’S  HOME,  NAGASAKI. 

Makins,  John,  and  W.,  26.  Oura. 

SEAMEN’S  HOME.  KOBE. 

Makeham,  E..  and  W.,  3;  Kitanagasa-dori. 

SEAMEN'S  MISSION  YOKOHAMA. 

MISSION  TO  SEAMEN,  LONDON 
and 

SEAMEN’S  FRIEND'S  SOCIETY,  NEW 
YORK. 

Austen,  Rev.  W.  T.  and  W.,  82.  Yokohama,  Absent 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Binford,  Gurney,  and  W.,  Mi  to. 

Cosand,  Joseph  and  W.,  30,  Koun-mnchi, 

Dillon,  Miss  Edith,  30.  Koun-maclii,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Gundry,  Miss  M.  A.,  30,  Koun-maclii,  Shiba,  Tokyo 


Shiba, 


SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS. 


Burden,  W.  D  ,  and  W.,30,  Gogo-uchi.  Shiba, Tokyo 
Granger,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  30,  Gogo-uchi,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Wade,  B.  O.,  aud  \V„  30,  Oiwake-cho,  Hongo,  Tokyo. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Davidson,  Rev.  Robert,  and  W.,  15,  Tsukiji.  Tokyo. 
Waddell,  Rev.  H.,  and  W  ,  25,  Nakauo-clio,  Azabn 
Tokyo. 

UNITED  BRETHERN  IN  CHRIST. 

Howard,  Rev.  A  T  .  and  W.,  10,  Suzuki-clio,  Suru- 
ga-dai,  Tokyo. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

Keirn.  Rev.  G.  J.  and  W.,  Ushigome,  Tokyo. 
Leavitt  Edgar,  Rev.,  32  Tsukiji.  Tokyo. 

Osborn,  Miss  C.  M.,  24,  Dai-machi,  Koishikawc, 
Tokyo. 


INDEPENDENT. 

Cooke,  Miss  L.  R.,  M.D  ,  Seoul. 

Pash,  Miss  Ellen,  Seoul. 

Perry,  Miss  J.,  Seoul. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION,  U.S.A. 

Appenzellor,  Rev.  H.  G.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Beck  Rev.  S.  A.  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Bunker,  Rev.  D  A.,  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Cable  Rev.  E.  M..  Seoul. 

Cutler,  Miss  M.,  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Ernsbergor,  Miss  E.,  M.D  ,  Seoul. 

Follwell,  D.,  M.D.,  aud  W.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Frey,  Miss  L.  E.,  Seoul. 

Harris,  Miss  L.,  Seoul. 

Jones,  Rov.  G.  H„  and  W.,  Chemulpo. 

Lewis,  Miss  E.  A.,  Seoul. 

McGill,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  and  W..  Gensan,  Absent. 
Noble,  Rev.  W.  A.,  and  W.,  Pyong  Yang. 

Paine,  Miss  J.  O.,  Seoul. 

Pierce,  Miss  N.  M.,  Seoul. 

Rothweiler,  Miss  L.,  C.,  Seoul. 

Scranton,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  (Mrs.  Scranton,  Absent), 
Seoul. 

Scranton,  Mrs.  M.  F-,  Seoul. 

Sherman,  H.  C.,  M.D  .  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Swearer,  Rev.  W.  C.,  Seoul. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  U.S.A.  (SOUTH.) 

Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Seoul. 

Carroll,  Miss  A.,  Seoul. 

Collyor,  Rev.  C.  T.,  and  W.,  Songdo. 

Hindio,  R.  H  ,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Songdo. 

Hinds,  Miss  J.  B.,  Songdo. 

Moose,  Bev.  J.  R.  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Reid,  Rev.  C.  F„  D.D  ,  and  W.,  Seoul,  Absent. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION,  U.S.A. 

Adams,  Rev.  J.  E-,  and  W.,  Tagu. 

Avisen,  O.  R.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Seoul,  Absent. 

Baird,  Rov.  W.  M.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Pyong  Yang, 
Absent. 

Best,  Miss  M.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Bruen,  Rev.  H.  M  ,  Tngu. 

Chase,  Miss  M.  L.,  Fusanlc. 

Doty,  Miss  S.  A.,  Seoul. 

Fiold,  Miss  E.  H„  M.D.,  Seoul. 

Gale,  Rev.  J.  S„  A.B.,  and  W..  Seoul. 

Gifford,  Rev.  D.  L  ,  A.B  .  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Hunt,  Rev.  W.  B„  and  W.,  Pyong  Yang. 

Irvin,  C.  H.,  M.D.,  and  W„  Fusan. 

Johnson,  W.  O..  M.D.,  and  W.,  Tagu. 

Lee  Rev.  Graham,  and  W.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Miller.  Rev.  F.  S  ,  and  W„  Seoul,  Absent. 

Moff.tt,  Rev.  S.  A.,  and  W..  Pyong  Yang. 

Moore,  Rev.  S.  A.,  and  W„  Seoul. 

Nurse,  Miss  S.  N.,  Seoul. 

Ross,  Rev.  C..  aud  W,  Fusan. 

Shavrocks,  A.  M.  M.D..  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Shields.  Miss  Esther,  Seoul. 

Sidebotlom,  Rev.  R.  H.,  and  Y^  Tagu. 

Strong,  Miss  Ellen.  Seoul. 

Swallen  Rev.  W.  L.  aud  W..  Pyeng Jang. 
Underwood,  Rev.  II.  G.,  D  D  ,  and  W  Seoul. 
Vinton,  C.  0.  M.D.,  and  W  ,  Seoul,  Absent. 
Wambold,  Miss  K.  G,  Seoul. 

Wells,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  and  W  ,  Pyeng  Yang. 
Whiting,  Miss  G  ,  M.D  ,  Seoul. 

Wliitemore,  Rov.  N.  C.,  Pyeng  Yang. 


PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION,  U.S.A.  (SOUTH.) 

Bell,  Rev.  E.,  and  W.,  Mokpo. 

Bull,  Rev.  W.  F-,  Kunsan. 

Drew.  A.  D.  M.D.,  and  W-,  Kunsan. 

Harrison.  Rev.  W.  B  ,  and  W.,  Chunju,  Absent. 
Ingold,  Miss  M.  B.,  M.D.,  Chunju. 

Jimkin,  Rev.  W.  M  .  and  W.,  Kunsan. 

Owen.  C.  C.,  M.D  ,  Mokpo.  . 

Reynolds,  Rev.  W.  D..  and  W„  Chunju. 

Straeffer,  Miss  F.E.,  Mokpo. 

Tate,  Miss  M.  S.,  Chunju. 

Tate,  Rev.  L.,  B.,  Chunju. 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TORONTO  PRAYER  CIRCLE. 

McKenzie,  Miss  A.,  Seoul. 


j|, tatistics  of  (jfhrisfiitn  mid  jg$i$momrg  ® orlt  in  $;tymi  for  tlu  gear  1899. 


Compiled  and  Published  by  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  6o,  Yokohama. 

Price,  Single  Copy  20  sen.  2  Copies  35  sen.  3  Copies  40  sen.  4  or  more  Copies  i2'/2  sen  each. 
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Roman  Catholic  Mission 

(Statistics  to  August  1st 

in  Japin. 

1899). 

Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S . 

1859 

18 

10 

55 

10 

rsi 

— 

Reformed  Church  in  America  . 

1859 

10 

1 

10 

31 

9 

28 

Archbishop . 

j 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  . 

TJie  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  . 

1874 

2 

4 

1 

25 

42 

642 

146 

35S 

408 

512 

267 

17 

1011 

6600 

.  2 

25 

87 

113 

Bishops... 

.  3 

uji 

21,612.39 

Missionaries  (European)  ... 

.  108 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States . 

1879 

6 

1 

3 

16 

3 

4S 

Priests  (Japanese)  . 

.  30 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (South). 

1885 

18 

19 

^ 9 

69 

Cathists  (Japanese)  ... 

.  280 

lVoman’s  Union  Missionary  Societies,  U.S. A. 

1871 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

76 

9 

318 

1 

85 

Marianites,  Frairs  (European) 

.  36 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  . 

1877 

6 

7 

17 

4 

11? 

6 

»  „  (Japanese) 

.  2 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission,  U.S. A . 

1892 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 

3 

82 

4 

150 

2 

3 

1 

283  83 

Novices  (Japanese)  . 

.  3 

Seventh  Day  Adventists  . 

1898 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

3 

Cistercian  Brothers  . 

.  23 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.S. A . 

1859 

16 

7 

11 

50 

10 

34 

2 

319 

3 

260 

15 

1520 

2099 

37 

2062 

1 

15 

17 

46 

19 

2 

158 

3 

11,056 

Sisters  (European)  . 

.  114 

Church  Missionary  Society . 

1869 

25 

6 

42 

98 

Sisters  (Japanese)  . 

.  12 

Nippon  Sei  Kokwai  . 

24 

85 

95 

5 

90 

778 

332 

87 

90 

101 

(t)  1372 

4 

235 

7 

257 

9 

210 

702 

87 

3271 

3 

22 

26 

118 

34 

1 

3 

4 

800 

14,100.84 

Sooiety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

1873 

7 

1 

6 

20 

6956 

Stations  and  Districts  . 

.  83 

St.  Andrew’s  University  Mission  .  ' 

6 

6 

Congregations  .  . 

.  251 

St.  Hilda’s  Mission  . 

7 

7 

Churches,  Chapels,  &e . 

.  206 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  . 

1860 

17 

18 

62 

8 

74 

25 

3 

22 

176 

1885 

1 

65 

5 

276 

8 

869 

1145 

80 

387-1 

1 

11 

7 

38 

27 

2,780.35 

Student  Catechists  . 

.  8 

Baptist  Southern  Convention  . 

1889 

4 

6 

3 

9 

1 

1 

10 

3 

1 

43 

27 

75 

3 

80 

1 

2 

105.49 

Seminaries  . 

...  ...  2 

Church  of  Christ . .  . 

1883 

4 

4 

12 

4 

38 

11 

11 

138 

3 

611 

5 

269 

269 

23 

675 

8 

5 

1 

2,000 

1,148.77 

(■Clerical  . 

.  10 

American  Christian  Convention  (d) . 

1887 

2 

2 

6 

2 

23 

7 

7 

57 

8 

11 

6 

230 

102 

332 

1 

20 

20 

15 

694 

4 

6 

3 

435.93 

Pupils  in  do. -5 

(.Lay  ...  ...  ... 

Colleges...  . . .  . 

American  Board’s  Mission  in  Co-opera- 1 
tion  with  the  Kumiai  Churches  (a)  J 

1869 

21 

24 

67 

12 

170 

70 

33 

37 

431 

657 

1 

171 

5203 

4813 

10016 

1 

270 

4 

394 

664 

98 

3505 

1 

11 

35 

64 

20 

1 

21.937.00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (d)  . 

1873 

16 

31 

65 

8 

100 

78 

3 

75 

499 

69 

1 

31 

(fil683 

3726 

2 

409 

5 

713 

18 

2214 

3336 

133 

8346 

2 

8 

57 

14 

1 

33 

4  4 

1 

30 

1 

1,200 

20,770  00 

Pupils  in  do .  . 

.  313 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada  (e)  . 

1873 

6 

1 

14 

25 

6 

28 

22 

3 

19 

114 

32 

28 

94 

124 

32 

886 

915 

(/)!  64 
1801 

1 

500 

3 

282 

2 

170 

952 

41 

2052 

1 

5 

20 

22 

10 

4,391.16 

Boarding  Schools  for  Girls 

.  3 

Evangelical  Association  of  North  America  . 

1876 

2 

4 

1 

16 

14 

14 

69 

20 

31 

23 

8 

432 

423 

855 

21 

480 

1 

2 

20 

3 

9 

1,200.20 

Pupils  in'do . 

.  259 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  (b)  . 

1880 

6 

4 

16 

4 

18 

9 

1 

8 

44 

10 

28 

21 

135 

4 

326 

1 

69 

1 

66 

135 

25 

677 

1 

6 

8 

8 

7 

463.75 

Primary  Schools : 

37 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  (e) . 

1886 

12 

6 

30 

9 

59 

15 

2 

13 

73 

21 

50 

35 

6 

5 

666 

1 

94 

2 

183 

3 

245 

522 

46 

1315 

1 

3 

12 

15 

2 

1.565.83 

Pupils  . 

...  ...  2.869 

United  Bretlien  in  Christ . 

1896 

1 

2 

4 

4 

34 

39 

118 

6 

123 

2 

1 

7 

2 

470.00 

Orphanages  . 

.  17 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  in  Japan . 

1891 

2 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

27 

2 

135 

9 

250 

3 

4 

1 

(j)  12.00 

Children  in  do . 

.  1.475 

General  Evangelical  Protestant  (German  Swiss)... 

1885 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

25 

79 

33 

112 

2 

84 

84 

3 

100 

1 

4 

1 

43.32 

Industrial  Schools  . 

.  22 

Society  of  Friends,  U.S. A . 

1885 

2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

(g)  36 

4 

13 

91 

77 

168 

1 

60 

1 

40 

90 

6 

200 

6 

2 

127.16 

Pupils  in  do.  ...  ; . 

.  367 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance . 

1891 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

12 

10 

22 

5 

272 

1 

3 

3 

(j)  10.00 

Dispensaries  ...  . . 

.  14 

Unitarian  .  . 

1889 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

r 

Hospital  for  Lepers  . 

.  2 

UniveiBalist . .  . .  ... 

1890 

2 

1 

5 

1 

7 

6 

6 

7 

65 

50 

175 

5 

Inmates  of  do .  . . 

.  109 

Salvation  Army  . 

1695 

2 

2 

6 

11 

6 

15 

(h)12 

2 

(h)l< 

13 

277 

32 

1,122.07 

Hospital  for  the  Aged  . 

.  i 

Heplizibah  Faith  Missionary  Association  . 

1894 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

31 

31 

1 

25 

1 

15.30 

Inmates  of  do . 

.  35 

Independent  and  Unconnected.  Native  (j) . 

6 

6 

25 

(c)  604 

1 

22 

22 

5 

290 

3 

7 

3 

1,516.39 

Infant  Baptisms  : 

Independent  and  Unconnected.  Foreign  (j) . 

4 

1 

15 

24 

Christian  Parents . 

. 1.600 

94,275.78 

Heathen  Parents  . 

.  1  255 

Total  of  Protestant  Missions,  1899  . 

218 

20 

260 

727 

152 

S87 

444 

83 

361 

3149 

1283 

595 

695 

875 

422 

6976 

6100 

41808 

18 

2260 

43 

3240 

83 

6733 

12112 

908 

35611 

16 

113 

319 

518 

4 

141 

329 

5 

191 

9 

Adult  Baptisms . 

. 2.022 

Total  of  Protestant  Missions,  1898  . 

203 

29 

257 

692 

143 

864 

423 

80 

342 

3070 

1230 

674 

791 

668 

536 

7822 

6740 

40981 

20 

22-44 

50 

2900 

94 

7187 

12342 

943 

39998 

22 

194 

308 

725 

3 

58 

393 

4 

241 

8 

4,750 

95,366.62 

Total  Adherents . 

. 5.3924 

Increase  in  1899  . 

l.j 

3 

35 

9 

23 

21 

3 

19 

79 

52 

207 

827 

16 

341 

11 

1 

83 

1 

1 

GREEK  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN 

3 

3 

1 

230 

17o 

...  170 

89 

289 

25231 

1 

64 

1 

74 

1 

30 

168 

1 

10 

27 

156 

6,437 

(  a  )  Statistics  to  January  1st,  1899. 

(  b  )  Statistics  to  April  1st,  1899.  Cover  7  Months  only. 

(  c  )  Statistics  to  May  1st,  1899. 

(  d)  Statistics  to  June  30th,  1899. 

(  e  )  Statistics  to  August  31st,  1899. 

(/)  Probationers. 

(  y )  Admitted  to  Christian  fellowship  by  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

( h )  Not  churches  but  Army  Corps. 

( i )  Catechumens. 

(j)  A  proximate.  Reports  not  Complete. 
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and  Sorta, 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 


BfU'low,  Miss  D.  D  ,  Iltsda.  Osnlui-Fu. 

Di.nnsM,  R-v.  A.  A.  ami  TV..  G7-H,  Blnlt,  Yokotmmn. 
Hickel,  L.  W„  and  W.  30  Kitano  Nichome  Kobe. 
Brand’,  Her.  J.  0.  and  W.,  Mito. 

Buzzell,  Miss  A.  S.,  Sendai  Absent. 

•Carpenter,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Nemuro. 

•Carpenter,  Miss  M.  M.  9  Nakano-cho  Yotsuya, 
Tokyo.  . 

Church,  Miss  E.  R.  47,  Shiino  Tora-maohi,  Himeji. 
Clagett,  Miss  A.  M  ,  Tokyo  Absent. 

Clement,  Prof.  E.  W.  and  W.,  39  Nicliome  Fujiuu- 
cho  Kojinmchi-ku,  Tokyo, 

Converse,  Miss  C.  A..  34,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
•Cummings,  Miss  E.  L.,  108,  Innai-cho,  Chofu. 
Bearing,  Rev.  J  L.  and  W  ,  Yokohama  Absent. 
Dnffield.  Miss  V.  A.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Fife  Miss  N.  E.,  9,  Nakano-cho,  Yotsuya,  lokvo. 
Fisher,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  and  W..  30-n,  Tsnkiji  Tokyo. 
Hamblen,  Rev.  S.  W.  and  W..  Sendai  Absent. 
Harrington,  Rev.  C.  K.  and  W„  90-c,  Bluff,  \oko, 
hama. 

Hawley.  Miss  M.  A.‘  34,  Bluff,  Yokohnma. 

Hill  Rev.  G  W.  and  W  .  168,  Innai-cbo,  Chofu. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.  H.  and  W.,  27,  Nukajima-cho.  Sendai. 
Kidder.  Miss  A.  H.,  10,  Fukuro-machi,  Sunigadai, 
T-  kyo 

Mead.  Miss  L.,  Sendai. 

Parshley.  Rev.  W.  B.  and  W„  66,  Bluff,  \  okohama. 
Paulson,  Miss  G.  C.,  Sendai. 

Rolman,  Miss  E.  L„  30-a,  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

Scott.  Rev.  J.  H.  and  W.,  Bangai,  69,  Kogowa-cho, 
Osaka 

Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.  and  W.,  39.  Kitano,  Shicliome, 


DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 

Clawson,  Miss  Bertha,  3  Concession  Osaka. 

Davoy  Kev  P.  A.  Tokyo. 

Goodrich,  Miss  C.  E.  Tokyo.  .  . 

Guy.  Uev,  H.  H.  and  W.  72  Miyagodam,  Koislu- 
kawa,  Tokyo. 

Johnson,  Miss  K.  V.,  10,  Nisliikata-maclu,  lokyo. 
Madden,  Rov.  M.  B.  and  W.,  Sendai. 

Oldham,  Miss  L.,  Tokyo. 

Pruett,  Rev.  R.  L.  ami  W.,  3,  Concession  Osaka. 
Rioeh,  Miss  M.  M.,  Tokyo. 

Stevens,  Rov.  E.  S.  (Mrs.  Stevens  Absent),  Akita. 
•Not  supported  by  Mission  funds. 
fEmployed  by  the  Mission. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

SOUTH  TOKYO  JURISDICTION. 

Awdry.  Rt.  Rov.  W.  D.D.,  Bishop,  and  W„  St. 
Andrews,  Close,  Sakao-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 

OSAKA  JURISDICTION. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss,  M.A.,  The  Firs.  Kobe. 

KYUSHU  JURISDICTION. 

Evington,  Rt.  Rev.  H.  D.D.,  Bishop,  and  W„ 
Nagasaki 

HOKKAIDO  JURISDICTION. 

Fyson,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  K.,  M.A.,  Bishop,  and  W., 
Hakodate. 

1.— CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Kobe. 

Topping,  Rev.  H.  and  W.,  30.  Tsulnji.  Tokyo. 
Whitman,  Miss  M.  A..  10.  Fukuro-mach,  Tokyo. 
Witherhee,  Miss  H.  AI.,  Himeji. 

Wynd,  Rev.  W.  and  W.,  Osaka  Absent. 

AMERICAN  BOARD  MISSION. 

Adams,  Miss  Alice  P.,  Okayama 
Albrecht,  Rev.  George  E.  and  W.,  Maebashi. 
Alehin,  Rev.  Geo.  and  W.,  24,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.  (Mrs.  Atkinson  Abient ) 
63,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Barrows,  Miss  M.  J.,  Kobe,  dbscat. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.  and  W  .  Nashinokicho,  Kyoto, 
Benedict,  Miss  H.  M„  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Bradshaw,  Miss  A.  H..  Sendai. 

Brown,  Miss  Clara,  Gakko-cho,  Niigata. 

Cary,  Rev.  Otis,  and  W.  Karasumaru-dori,  Kyoto. 
Case,  Miss  L.  E.  Osaka  Absent. 

Chandler,  Miss  A.  B  ,  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Clark,  Rev.  C.  A.  and  W.  Miyazaki. 

Colby,  Miss  A.  ft!.,  Baikwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 

Cozad,  Miss  Gertrude,  69,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Curtis,  Rev.  W.  L.  and  W.,  Karasumavu-Dori, 
Kyoto. 

Daniels,  Miss  M.  B.,  25,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Daughady,  Miss  M.  A.,  Sapporo. 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.D.  and  W.,  Karasumaru-Don, 
Kyoto. 

De  Forest,  Rev.  J.  H„  D.D.,  and  W.  Rokken-cho, 
Sendai. 

Denton,  Miss  M.  F.,  Absent. 

Dudley,  Miss  J.  E  ,  69,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Greene,  Rev.  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  and  W.,  22,  Nakano-cho, 
Ichigayn,  Tokyo. 

Griswold,  Miss  F.  E.,  Mayehaslii. 

Guliek,  Mis  Julia  A.,  Osaka. 

Gulick,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Ph.  D..  and  W.,  Osaka,  Absent. 
Guliek,  Rev.  S.  L.,  and  W.,  Matsuyama,  Iyo. 

Howe,  Miss  A.  L.,  Yomamoto-Dori,  Rokucliome, 
Kobe. 

Judson,  Miss  C.,  Matsuyama. 

Kieth,  Mis3  C.  F.t  Maebashi. 

Learned,  Rev.  D.  W.,  D.D.  and  W.,  Imadegawa- 
Dori,  Kyoth. 

M’Candlish,  Aliss  Cora,  Aliyazaki. 

Newell,  Kev.  H.  B.,  and  IV.,  Niigata. 

Parmeleo,  Miss  H.  F.,  Mayebashi,  Absent. 

Pedley.  Kev.  Hilton,,  and  W„  Niigata. 

Pet1  ee,  Kev.  J.  H.  D.D.  (Pettee  Absent)  Okayama. 
Rowland,  Rev.  G.  M.  and  W  ,  Sapporo. 

Soarle,  Miss  S.  A  ,  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Shaw,  Miss  E.  A.  Shaw,  6  >,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Stanford,  Rev.  A.  W.,  and  W„  Matsuyama. 

Swartz,  Miss  Pauline.  Niigata. 

Talcott,  Miss  Eliza,  Kyoto. 

Taylor,  Wallace,  AID.,  (Mrs.  Taylor,  Absent),  15, 

Concession,  Osaka. 

Torrey,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Kobe  Absent. 

Wainwright,  Miss  M.  E.,  Okayama. 

Warren  Rev.  C.  M.  Kyoto. 

White,  Rev.  S.  S.,  and  W.,  Tsuyama. 


AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION. 

Fry,  Rev.  E.  C.  and  W.,  Kimaehi-dori,  Sendai. 
McCord,  Rev.  C.  K.,  and  VV.,  26,  Kasumi-cbo, 
Tokyo. 

Penrod,  Miss  T  ,  26  Kusumicho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
True,  Miss  Alice,  26,  Kasumi-cho,  Tokyo. 


BAPTIST  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION,  U.S.A. 

Clark.  Rev  W.  N.  and  W.  Fukuoka. 

Maynard.  Rev.  N.  nnd  W.,62,  Sakai-machi.  Kokina. 
McCollum.  Rev  J.  W.,  A.  B.,  and  \V.,  67,  Hainano- 
machi,  Fukuoka. 

Walne,  Rev.  S.  N.  and  W.  Nagasaki. 


Allen,  Miss.  B.  J..  Nngasaki,  Absent. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Walter,  M.A.,  and  W.,  Hakodate. 
Allworth,  Miss  M.  E.,  Nagasaki,  Absent 
Archer,  Miss,  Gifu. 

Baldwin,  Rev.  J.  M„  B  A.,  and  W  ,  Toyobasbi. 
Batchelor,  Kev.  J..  and  W.,  Sapporo. 

Bernau,  Miss  E.  M„  Nagasaki. 

Blehy,  Rev.  H.  L.  and  W.,  Oita 
Boulton,  Miss  B..  17,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Brandram,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.A.,  and  W.,  Kumamoto. 
Brownlow,  Miss  M.,  Osaka. 

Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  B.,  B.A.,  and  W.,  52,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 

Bosanquet,  Miss  A.  0,  Hiroshima,  Absent. 

Bryant,  Miss  E.,  Sapporo. 

Burnside,  Miss  C.  L.,  Fukuoka. 

•Buxton,  Rev.  B.  F.,  M.A.  and  W.,  Matsnye. 

Carr,  Miss  A.  P-.  Minami-cho.  Surugadai,  Tokyo. 

Ch  pman,  Rev.  G.  and  W„  3.  Concession,  Osaka. 
Cockram,  Miss  H.  S.,  Kagoshima,  Absent. 

Colborne,  Mr.  W.  W„  M.D.  and  W„  Hakodate. 
Consterdine,  Rev.  R.  H.,  B.A  ,  Tokushima. 

Cutten,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Hakodate. 

•Fox,  Miss  E.  S.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Fieetli,  Miss  E.  M.,  Fukuoka, 
kuller,  Rev.  A.  R.  and  W„  Nagasaki. 

Fugill,  Miss  F.,  Hamada,  Absent. 

Gray,  Rev.  W.  R.,  and  W.,  Mouioyama,  Osaka. 
Gregg,  Miss  M.  P.  V.,  Hiroshima. 

Hammond,  Mr.  F.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Hamilton.  Rev.  H.  J  ,  M.A.  and  W.,  Gifu. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  J.,  Nagasaki. 

Hind,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  and  W.,  Kokura. 

Howard,  Miss  K.  D,,  Osaka. 

Hughes,  Miss  A.  M.,  Sapporo. 

Huhold,  Miss  M.  S.,  Tokushima. 

Hunter  Brown,  Miss  D.  J..  Kagoshima,  Absent. 
Hutchinson,  Rev.  A.  B.  and  W„  Fukuoka. 
•Jackson,  Miss  H.,  Fukuyama. 

Jex-Blake,  Miss  M.  R.,  Hakodate. 

Julius,  Miss  0„  Shintomi-cho,  Tokyo. 

Keen,  Miss  E.  M.t  Kagoshima, 
bang,  Rev.  D.  M.,  M.A.,  Kushiro. 

Laurence,  Miss  M.,  Hakodate,  Absent. 

Lea,  Rev.  A  and  W.,  Nagoya. 

Nettleship,  Air.  C  and  W.,  Hakodate. 

Niven,  Rev.  G.  C.  and  W.,  Otaru. 

Nott,  Miss  O  ,  Kumamoto. 

Nottidge,  Aliss  G.,  Nagasaki. 

Oxlad,  Miss,  Sapporo. 

Painter,  Air.  S..  Nobeoka. 

Pasley,  Aliss  M.  L.,  Gifu. 

Patrick,  Rev.  V.  H.,  62.  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Payne,  Aliss  E.  C.,  Gifu. 

Payne,  Aliss  L.,  kushiro.  Absent. 

Peacocke,  Miss  K.  AT.,  Shintomi-cho,  Tokyo. 

Price,  Rev.  H.  M.,  M.A.  and  W..  Osaka. 

Riddell,  Miss  H.,  Kumamoto,  Absent.  ^ 

Ritson,  Alias  E.  R  ,  Tokushima. 

Roberts,  Alias  A.,  Fukuyama. 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  Copper,  and  W.,  43,  Higashi 
Kataha,  Nagoya. 

Rowlands,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Kagoshima. 

Sander,  Miss  M.,  Hiroshima 
Sells,  Aliss  A.  P.,  Fukuoka,  Absent. 

Stevenson,  Miss  G.  C  ,  Kumamoto. 

Tapson,  Aliss  A.  M.,  Hakodate. 

Trent,  Aliss  E„  12,  Higashi  Kataha-cho,  Nagoya. 
Tristram,  Aliss  K.  A.  S.,  B  A.,  Osaka. 

Warren,  Rev.  H.  G.,  B.A.  and  W.  Hamada,  Absent 
Warren,  Kev.  C.  T.,  B.A.  and  W.,  4,  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Williams,  Rev.  J.,  (Mrs.  Williams,  Absent),  Hiro¬ 
shima. 

Woodward,  Rev.  B.,  Tokushima. 

Worthington,  Aliss,  Surugadai,  Tokyo. 

Wright.  Aliss  A  H.,  Kagoshima. 

Wynne  Wilson.  Miss  D.  S.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Young.  Miss  AI.  M.,  4,  Shirakabe-cho,  Nagoya. 
II.— SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF 
THE  GOSPEL. 


IV.— ST.  HILDA’S  MISSION,  TOKYO. 
Ballard,  Alins,  3,  Ynrai-machi,  Ushigome,  Tokyo. 
Bullock,  Alias,  1,  Nagnsaka-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Hogan,  Miss,  1,  Nagasnka-cho,  AssahU,  Tokyo. 
Nurse-Laura,  (Miss  Alills),  1,  Nagasuka-cho,  Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Nurse-Alary,  (Aliss  Jones),  1,  Nagnsaka-cho,  Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Rickards,  Aliss,  1.  Nagnsaka-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Thornton,  Aliss,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

V— UNCONNECTED. 


Evans,  Alias,  Alatsuye. 

Fort,  Aliss,  Alatsuye. 

Hamilton,  Aliss  L.  C.,  12,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Head,  Miss,  Yonago. 

Holland,  Miss  J.  AI.  12  Kawaguchi  Osaka. 
King  Wilkinson,  Miss,  Alatsuye. 

Knight  Mr.  C.  H.  Matsuye. 

Nash,  Alisa,  Yonago. 

Paget  Wilkes,  Air.  and  W.,  Alatsuye. 
Palmer.  Alias,  Yonago. 

Shackleton  Miss,  Matsumoto,  Shinshu. 
Sharpe  Miss,  G.  8  Sakae-cho  Shiba. 

Poore,  Aliss  A.  D.,  Tokyo. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  U.S.A. 

NORTH  TOKYO  JURISDICTION. 
McKim,  Rt.  Rev.  J ,  D.D.,  Bishop  and  W.,  88 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

KYOTO  JURISDICTION. 

Partridge,  Rt.  Rev.  S.  C.  Bishop,  Kyoto. 

Aldrich,  Aliss  Martha,  Kyoto. 

Ambler,  Rev.  J.  C..  and  W.,  Osaka. 

Andrews,  Rev,  R,  W„  and  W.,  33,  Tskiji,  Tokyo,  . 
Babcock,  Miss  B  AI.,  Aomori, 
fBriotowe,  Aliss  L.  M.,  B.  A.,  32,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Bull,  Aliss  Leila,  Kyoto. 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Osaka. 

Chappell,  Rev.  J.  and  W.,  Alaebosbi. 

Cooke,  Rev.  A  W.,  53,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Doornail,  Rev.  Isaac,  and  W.,  Kanazawa. 

Evans,  Rev.,  C.  H  ,  54.  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Gardiner,  J.  AIcD.  and  W.,  40,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
JelTerys,  Rev  H  S.,  AI.A.  and  W.,  Sendai. 
fKimball,  Aliss  J  ,  18,  Alotonozo-clio,  Tokyo. 
Laning,  Henry,  AI.  D.,  6,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Limric  Rev.  N.  G.,  (Mrs.  Limric  Absent),  Tokyo. 
fLloyd,  Rev.  A.,  B  A,  and  W.  56,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Lovell,  Aliss  Lisa,  Sendai,  Absent 
fAlodeley,  Rev,  W.  F.,  M.A.,  Hirosaki. 

Alan n.  Aliss  I.,  Tokyo. 
fAIacRea  Miss  E  ,  Sendai,  Absent. 

Neely,  Aliss  C.  J  ,  23,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Patton,  Rev.  J  L.  and  W.,  Kyoto. 

•Perry,  Aliss  Anna  AI.,  5,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Sutlion,  Aliss  G.  Kanazawa 

Sweet.  C.  T.  and  W.,  25,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Tucker,  Rev.  H.  D.  G..  7.  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Tyng,  Rev.  T.  S„  (Mrs  Tyng,  Absent),  Nava. 
Wallace  Rev.  G.  Tokyo. 

Welbourn,  Rov.  J.  A..  7,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Wall,  Miss  T.  A.,  Aomori. 

Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.,  D.D.,  Kyoto. 

Williamson,  Aliss  Emma,  Wakayama. 

Woodman,  Rev.  E  R.  and  W.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 
Wood,  F.  E.  and  AY.,  Nava. 


EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Hauch,  Rev.  Rev.  J.  P.  and  W.  49  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Voegelein,  Rev.  F.  W.,  and  W.,  5-b,  Tsukiji 
Tokyo. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  MISSION  U.S.A. 

Brown,  Rev.  C  L.  and  W.,  Saga. 

Peery,  Rev.  R.  B.,  A.B.,  Ph.  D.  and  W.  Saga. 
Winther,  Rev.  J.  M.  J.  and  W.,  Saga. 


EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
(GERMAN  &  SWISS.) 

Haas,  Rev.  H.  nnd  W.,  39,  Kamitomizaka-clio, 
Koishikawa  Tokyo. 

Heydenreich,  Aliss,  A.,  39,  Kamitomizaka-clio, 
Tokyo,  absent. 

Schiller,  Rev.  Emil  and  W.  23.  Kami  tomizaka  cho, 
Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 

Wendt.  Rev.  A  and  W.,  15,  Dotte  Sambanclio, 
Kojimnclii,  Tokyo 

HEPHZIBAH  FAITH  MISSION. 

Long,  J.  J.,  Clioslii,  Shimosa. 

Long,  Aliss  Mary.  Clioshi,  Shimosa. 

Smelzer,  F.  L.,  No.  121,  Yokohama. 

INDEPENDENT. 

Finch,  Miss  E.,  Yokosuka. 

Bishop,  Rev.  W.  J..  and  W.,  No.  5.  Takekaye-cho, 
Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 

Craynon,  AI  is  s  N.  AI.,  14.  Tsukiji, 

Ballagli,  Aliss  L.,  2,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Brown,  Miss  H.  AI.,  Chofu. 

Jonson,  Rev.  C.  and  W„  110,  Yamamoto-don, 
Kobo. 

Kelsey,  Miss  A.  D.  H.,  AI  D.,  Yo'  oliama. 

Snodgrass,  E  and  W  .  14,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Wirick,  Miss  L.  J.,  Ichigaya,  Tokyo. 

JAPAN  BOOK  AND  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

51,  Tsukiji. 

White,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Agent,  and  W.,  6,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 


BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

60,  SET  r  LEM  ENT,  YOKOHAMA. 

Loomis,  Rev.  Honry,  A.B.  Agent,  and  W.,  223, 
Bluff,  Yokohama. 

BRITISH  &  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY ;  AND 
NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

60,  SETTLES!  KNT,  Y0K0HA5IA. 

F.  Parrott  Agent,  and  W.  9  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

CHINESE  AMERICAN  MISSION  SCHOOL 

Mittwer,  R.  J.  H.,  Superintendent,  No.  121,  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

Barnes,  Miss  E.  E.,  Hiroshima,  Absent. 

Liudstrom,  Rev.  H.  and  W.,  Hiroshima. 


Davidge,  Air.  C  ,  Kobe. 

Gardner.  Rev.  C.  G.,  B.A.  and  W.,  119,  Nichome. 
Kobe. 

Hughes,  Air.  H.,  and  W.,  5,  Nakayamnte-dori,  Kobe. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  F.  AI.,  and  W„  Matsumoto. 

Leader,  Aliss,  33.  Nakayauiate-dori,  Kobe. 

Ovans,  Miss,  33,  Nakayamate-dori.  Kobe. 

Pepper,  Aliss,  6-n,  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe. 
Paterson,  Aliss  AI.  L.,  Alatsumoto. 

Shaw,  Venerable  Archdeacon,  A.  0.,  AI.A.  and  W., 
41,  Imai-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

Smith,  Aliss  J.  C.,  Nagano,  Absent. 

Waller,  Rev.  J.  G..  and  W..  Nagano,  Absent. 
•Weston,  Miss  W.  D.,  13,  Shimo  Rokuban-cbo, 
lokyo. 

III.— ST.  ANDREW’S  TOKYO  MISSION. 
Cholmondeley,  Rev.  L.  B-,  M.A.,  25,  Iwata-clio, 
Ushigome,  Tokyo 

Gemmill,  Rev.  W.  C.,  M.A.,  14,  Sakae-cho,  Shiba, 
Tokvo 

King,  Rev.  A.  F..  AI.A.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Ryde,  Rev.  L.  F..  M.A.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

We'-b,  Rev.  A.  E..  AI.A.,  11,  Sakae-cho,  Sliiba,  Tokyo. 
Woodd,  Mr.  C.  H-  B..  M.A.,  Absent. 


METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA.  . 

Alcorn,  Aliss,  B  H.,  Shizuoka. 

Belton,  Aliss  E.  A  ,  Kanazawa  Absent. 

Blaekmore,  Miss  I.  S..  14,  Torii-zaka,  Tokyo. 
Borden.  Rev.  A.  C.,  B.D.  and  W.,  13,  Torii-zaka, 
Tokvo. 

Coates,  Rev.  H.H..AT.A.,  and  W.  Tokyo  Absent. 
Ciombie,  Aliss  E..  Kanazawa. 

Cunningham,  Aliss  AI.  J  ,  Shizuoka. 

Hargrave,  Aliss  I.  H.,  A-ahi-cho,  Nagano. 

HnYt,  Aliss  C.  E  ,  14.  Torii-zaka,  Tokyo. 

Jest,  Miss  H.  J.,  Kofn. 

Aleacham,  Rev.  G.  M.,  D.D.  and  W.  13,  Torii-zaka, 
Azabu. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  D.  R.,  B.  A.  and  W.,  Kanazawa. 
Munro,  Aliss  J.  K.,  Torii-zaka,  Tokyo  Absent. 
Norman.  Rev.  D.p  B.A.,  16,  Tatsuoka-cho,  Hong o, 
Tokyo. 

Robertson,  Aliss  AI.  A.,  Kofu. 

Scott,  Rev,  J..  D.D.  and  W.,  5,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Sifton,  Aliss  I.  A  ,  Kanazawa. 

Veazey,  Miss  AI.  A,,  14.  Torii-zaka,  Azabu. 
Washington,  Aliss  E,  E  ,  Kofu. 

Wigle,  Aliss  L.  A.,  B.  A.,  5,  Asalii-cho,  Nagano. 
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Compiled  by  Julius  Soper 

The  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE  OF  JAPAN  was  organized  in  the 
City  of  Tokyo  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1898,  in  the  Kudan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  credit  of  this  new  movement  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Clara  Parrish,  the  sixth  Round- 
The-World  Missionary  of  the  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  At 
the  time  of  organization  there  were  present  delegates  from  a  number  of  Local  Societies, 
as  far  north  as  Sendai  and  as  far  south  as  Hiroshima.  The  delegates  represented  several  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians. 

This  League  holds  an  Annual  Convention.  The  work  during  the  year  is  carried  on 
by  a  Hoard  of  Control,  composed  of  the  officers  and  fifteen  members,  all  elected  by  the  Annual 
Convention.  The  Officers  of  the  League  are  : — President,  Taro  Ando  ;  Vice-Presidents,  S, 
Hayashi,  K.  I  to.  Sen  Tsudn ,  Sho  Nemoto  and  Julius  Soper;  Secretaries,  T.  Ukai  and  A.  C. 
Borden;  Treasurers  Y.  Sumim  kui  a  and  T.  Komuro.  The  members  ol  the  Board  of  Control 
are,-T.  Anzai,  S.  Furukawa,  D.  Hatano,  Y.  Ninomiya,  N.  Bito,  O.  Sunada,  K.  Ishii,  G. 
Yamamuro,  K.  Hirasawa,  David  'Thompson,  H.  Topping,  B.  Chappell,  E.  Leavitt,  W.  P. 
Buncombe  and  A.  C.  Borden. 

Rev,  H.  H.  Coates,  who  has  just  left  for  Canada,  and  Rev.  S.  Ogata,  now  living  in 
Nagoya,  are  both  active  and  earnest  workers  of  the  League.  Mr.  Joseph  Cosand  is  the 
Assistant  Editoi  of  the  Kitni  No  Hikari,  the  Organ  of  the  League.  Mrs.  Large  and  Mrs. 
Davidson,  and  several  Japanese  ladies,  all  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  sit  as  Associate 
Members  of  the  Board  ol  Control.  Nearly  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  Metropolis 
is  represented  on  the  Board. 

The  Rev.  Kanichi  Miyama  is  the  Traveling  Evangelist  of  the  'Temperance  Movement 
in  Japan.  He  is  supported  by  contributions  from  foreign  and  Japanese  friends  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Cause.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches.  Mr,  Miyama  worked  for  some  time  in 
Hawaii  before  returning  from  San  Francisco  to  his  native  land  in  1889.  The  results  of  his 
labors  in  Hawaii  are  lasting  and  far-reaching — beyond  calculation.  The  fact  that  Japanese 
laborers  have  been  acceptable  in  Hawaii  all  these  years  is  largely  owing  to  the  blessed  results 
of  the  Gospel  and  'Temperance  work  of  Mr.  Miyama  in  those  Islands  in  1887 — 1888. 

The  following  are  short  sketches  of  the  four  largest  'Temperance  Organizations  in  Japan. 

WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  on  December  6th,  1886,  in 
the  Nihonbashi  Presbyterian  Church,  Tokyo.  Twenty  members  were  enrolled  at  this  time  as 
Charter  Members,  and  forty  joined  in  all. 

'The  Officers  were  : — Piesident,  Mrs.  Kaji  Yajima  ;  Rec.  Sec..  Mrs  Chiyo  Hattori  ;  Cor. 
Sec.,  Mrs.  Toyoju  Sasaki  ;  Treasurers,  Mrs.  Riu  Miura  and  Mrs.  Miya  llbina.  For  the 
sake  ol  convenience  Mrs.  Sasaki  assumed  the  entire  secretary  work  Mrs.  Mary  Clement 
Leavitt  sent  by  the  American  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  present  and  organized  this  new  Society. 

During  1888  Ramabai  visited  Japan.  In  the  same  year  the  Official  Organ  of  the 
Society  was  started.  Mrs.  Sasaki  was  the  first  Editor.  The  secoad  Editor  was  Mrs.  Takeo, 
who  was  a  year  later  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Takekoshi.  Owing  to  illness  Mrs.  Yajima  was 
compelled  to  resign  in  1889,  and  Mrs.  Assai  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

In  1890  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman,  the  second  Round-The-World  Missionary,  visited  Japan. 
During  her  visit  the  membership  of  the  Union  was  increased  by  several  hundred.  In  this 
year  the  first  Imperial  Diet  was  convened,  and  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  a  petition  relating  to  the 
severity  of  punishment  meted  out  to  women  as  compared  with  that  meted  out  to  men  was 
presented  to  the  Diet,  and  one  also  regarding  the  transporting  of  Japanese  women  to  other 
countries  for  evil  purposes.  These  petitions  were  annually  repeated  until  the  twelth  session 
of  the  Diet. 
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In  1890  Mrs.  Assai  resigned  as  President  of  the  Union  and  Mrs.  Yajima  was  re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  much  help  was  given  by  the  Union  to  the  earthquake  sufferers, 
and  a  physician  and  two  nurses  were  sent  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  sufferers. 
Fur  all  these  services  the  Government  made  the  usual  acknowledgments. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1892  Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  the  Third  Round-The-World  Missionary, 
came  to  Japan.  Her  stay  was  only  seventy  one  days.  During  this  time  she  spoke  at  ninety 
meetings  and  traveled  3580  miles.  Through  her  labors  a  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  decided 
upon  ;  but  this  did  not  become  an  accomplished  fact  until  after  Miss  West’s  death. 

In  1S93  Mrs.  Sakurai  was  elected  to  represent  the  National  Union  at  the  Council  of 
Women  in  Chicago.  It  was  on  the  third  of  April  of  this  year  that  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  new  organization  : — President,  Mrs.  Kaji  Yajima; 
Rec.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Takekoshi  ;  Cor.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Nemoto  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Shimoyama.  Six 
departments  of  work  were  taken  up,  and  six  Local  Unions  became  associated  with  the 
National  Union.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1893)  the  special  work  of  the  Union  that 
suggested  itself  was  the  rescue  of  girls  sold  to  the  Yoshiwara. 

Mrs.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Kate  Bushnell,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Round-The-World  Mission¬ 
aries,  visited  Japan  in  1893  ;  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Andrews  they  were  forced  to 
shorten  theii  visit.  In  1895  the  Editorship  of  the  Official  Organ  was  given  to  Mrs.  Tani 
Yamaji,  and  in  this  year  considerable  help  was  given  to  the  sufferers  from  the  floods. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1896  Miss  Clara  Parrish,  the  sixth  Round-The-World  Mission¬ 
ary,  arrived.  She  spent  two  years  in  Japan.  Through  her  labors  the  Temperance  cause  was 
greatly  revived  and  the  workers  greatly  encouraged.  During  her  stay  in  Japan  the  Y’s  were 
organized  and  the  departments  of  work  increased.  As  the  result  of  her  labors  the  Banner 
given  at  the  World’s  Convention  of  1897  came  to  Japan. 


*  *  '  «- 

YOKOHAMA  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

The  Yokohama  Temperance  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Japan.  It  was  organized 
November  10th,  1886,  in  the  Sumiyoshi  Presbyterian  Church,  Yokohama.  Before  the  formal 
organization  a  meeting  for  consultation  was  held  at  an  Eating  House,  called  Ilommoku 
Kyokairo.  The  drink  habits  of  the  people  was  the  occasion  of  this  meeting.  On  November 
17th,  1888,  it  was  decided  to  issue  an  Organ  of  the  Society.  This  first  Organ  was  called  the 
Yokohama  temperance  magazine.  At  this  time  a  Badge  was  decided  upon.  In  the  same 
year  Ramabai  on  her  way  to  India  spoke  in  the  Kaigan  Church  (December  17th)  in  the  in¬ 
terest  ot  this  Society. 

In  March  1890  a  Youth’s  Temperance  Society  was  organized.  During  Miss  Ackerman’s 
stay  in  Japan  (1890)  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kaigan  Church,  at  which  800  persons 
were  present.  At  this  meeting  one  hundred  signed  the  Pledge.  Much  attention  was  given  to 
the  young  by  this  Society,  and  several  Youth’s  Societies  were  organized. 

In  January  1891  the  name  of  the  Society  and  its  Organ  was  changed.  They  were  thence¬ 
forward  known  as  the  japan  temperance  society  and  the  Japan  Temperance  Magazine. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  that  the  funeral  services  of  the  lamented  Miss 
West  were  conducted  in  the  Kaigan  Church,  December  16th,  1892. 

This  Society  like  others  of  similar  character  rendered  very  valuable  service  to  the 
sufferers  from  flood  and  earthquake.  In  1893  the  Government  offered  this  Society  a  Lacquer 
Wine  Cup,  in  recognition  of  its  services  ;  but  it  was  respectfully  declined,  and  the  reasons 
given  for  declining. 

In  January  1893  considerable  money  was  raised  by  this  Society  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Miss  West.  This  money  was  sent  to  her  friends  in  the 
United  Slates  through  Mr.  Sen  Tsuda,  one  of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  Temperance  advocates 
in  Japan,  who  visited  the  World’s  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

The  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  was  held  in  January  1895.  During  the  Japan- 
China  war  considerable  money  was  sent  by  this  Society  to  the  families  and  orphans  of  sick, 
disabled  and  deceased  soldiers. 

Miss  Parrish  rendered  much  valuable  service  to  this  Society  during  her  stay  in  Japan. 
She  will  long  be  remembered. 
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HOKKAIDO  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 
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member  of  the  Church,  he  had  never  given  up  his  old’ habit  of  drinking. 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Tanetaro  Takenouchi  (since  deceased)  came  from  the  south 
-°  d™'dd  35  3,1  E,™nSe,'st  ln.  the  Sapporo  Church.  Mr.  Takenouchi  had  heard  the  lectures 
and  addresses  of  Mrs.  Leav, It  ,n  Kobe.  These  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  He 
bmught  with  him  a  pamphlet  containing  a  translation  of  Mrs  Leavitt’s  addresses  and  also 
the  Rules  for  organizing  and  carrying  on  Temperance  Societies,  '  also 

Shortly  after  reaching  Sapporo  he  met  Mr.  Iwai,  who  related  to  him  his  struggles  on 
the  subject  o  the  drink  habit.  Two  kindred  spirits  met.  As  Mr.  Ito  puts  is  ”  One  was  the 
powder,  and  the  other  was  the  match.”  Mr.  Takenouchi  showed  Mr.  Iwai  the  Temperance 
literature  he  had  with  him,  and  explained  lo  him  the  working  of  the  great  Temperance  move- 
ment  m  the  world.  Mr.  Iwai's  enthusiasm  was  aroused.  He  became  a  willing 
principles  of  Temperance.  As  the  result  of  this  meetino 
Temperance  Society. 

the  fir  1  pIS  S°|Cletty  w™,  dul^  01'«anized'  as  indicaletJ  at>°'’e.  and  Mr.  Kazutaka  Ito  was  elected 
the  fi  s  Resident.  \\  hen  first  organized  this  Society  had  sixty  five  members.  In  the  same 
yeai  (1887),  December  5th,  the  scope  of  the  Society  was  enlarged  and  the  name,  Hokkaido 
temperance  society^  was  adopted.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  in 
difteient  parts  of  the  is, and.  I  he  Society  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  In  June  1804  there 
were  two  thousand  members.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  interest,  since  Mr.  Ito  left 
Hokkaido  and  became  a  resident  of  Tokyo.  But  the  good  work  still  goes  on,  and  this  Society 
is  about  to  unite  with  the  National  Temperance  League,— one  Branch  has  already. 

ta  I  ae  year  1892  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  this  Society.  During  the  month 

o.  August  of  that  year  an  Exhibition  of  Hokkaido  products — land  and  sea — was  opened  at 
Sapporo.  During  this  Exh'bmon  the  City  was  thronged  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Island.  This  afforded  the  temperance  winkers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  pushing  their  cause. 

1  bey  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  much  permanent  good  was  accomplished.  Miss 
West  visited  Sapporo,  as  well  as  Hakodate,  this  same  year.  Her  labors  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  I  emperance  work  in  Hokkaido. 


TOKYO  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

...  Tim  Tokyo  Temperance  Society  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  1 800  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Ginza  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Before  this,  however,  various  efforts  had 
been  put  forth  by  Japanese  and  foreign  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  Temperance 
Society  in  the  Metropolis;  but  all  these  efforts  failed.  Foitunately  at  the  beginning  of  1890 


Miss  Jessie  Ackerman,  representative  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.U.,  reached  Japan  from  America 
and  opened  a  series  of  very  successful  meetings  in  Tokyo,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  workers 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  under  the  leadership  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Yajima,  Mrs.  Ushioda  and 
Mrs.  Sasaki. 

The  success  of  these  meetings  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Tokyo  Temperance 
Society.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  Julius  Soper.  Tsukiji,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  1890.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting  Mrs  Sasaki,  Mrs.  Ushioda, 
Messrs.  Ando,  Miyama,  Nakagawa,  Soper  and  several  others.  Mr.  Soper  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

After  several  consultations  the  Tokyo  Society  was  finally  organized  on  the  :  8th  of 
March,  1890.  This  was  a  source  of  unmingled  joy  to  Miss  Ackerman,  who  left  1  okyo  shoitly 

after-  „  . 

From  this  humble  beginning  the  Society  has  grown  and  become  the  most  efficient  and 
aggressive  of  all  the  Temperance  Societies  in  Japan.  There  has  been  a  large  number  of  Bianch 
Societies  connected  with  this  Society,  and  not  less  than  five  thousand  members  have  been 
enrolled. 

At  first  the  work  of  the  Society  was  carried  on  by  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Ando,  Ogata  and  Miyama,  and  Mrs.  Sasaki  and  Mrs.  Ushioda  On  the  8th  of 
November,  1890,  a  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Ginza  Church,  at  which  time  Mr.  laro 
Ando  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  Sho  Nemoto  Vice  President. 

During  the  next  year  a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Society  under  the  name  of  the 
TOKYO  TEMPERANCE  REPORT.  This  monthly  contained  only  four  pages, — three  ol  which 
being  in  Japanese  and  one  in  English.  As  the  Society  became  more  prosperous  the 
Magazine  grew  also.  In  1894  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  temperance  tidings 
with  sixteen  pages.  In  1895  the  name  was  again  changed,  when  the  present  name, 

kuni  no  h IRAKI  (“  The  Light  of  our  Land,’’)  wras  adopted.  In  this  new  Magazine 

great  improvements  were  made,  as  to  mateiial,  both  Japanese  and  English,  number  of  pages 
and  quality  of  paper,  etc.  This  Magazine  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  1  emperance 
League  as  its  Organ.  From  the  time  w-hen  the  Organ  of  this  Society  was  first  issued,  through 
all  the  stages  of  its  development,  to  the  end  of  1899, — whether  as  MONTHLY  REPOK1, 
TEMPERANCE  TIDINGS  or  LIGHT  OF  OUR  LAN D,— there  have  been  only  two 
English  Editors,  Revs.  B.  Chappell  and  Julius  Soper.  Mr.  Joseph  Cosand  has  become 

Editor  of  the  English  Department,  since  the  beginning  of  1900.  . 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  before  closing,  that  while  the  credit  for  the  organization  of 
the  Tokyo  Temperance  Society  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Hon.  laro 
Ando,  for  several  years  Consul-General  in  Honolulu,  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1889  full 
of  the  Temperance  spirit.  He  was  saved  from  a  life  of  intemperance  through  the  labors  of 

Rev-.  K.  Mivama  and  T.  Ukai,  and  Mrs.  Ando.  After  signing  the  Pledge,  he  began  to  attend 

Church  services  on  Sundays  and  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Christianity,  He  testifies  that 
Temperance  was  the  “  Schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ." 


Tokyo,  Japan,  March  15TH,  1900. 


'  '  An  K s say  by  a  Japanese  School  Girl. 

( oJr  /9 **•  ) 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

The  school  world  is  a  world  of  books.  From  the  time  the  woe 
toddler  of  six  is  introduced  to  the  shogakko  (Primary  School)  un¬ 
til  that  day  many  years  /ater  when  she  stands  ready  to  receive  her 
diploma,  books  are  the  shool  girls’  constant  companions.  They 
pile  her  desk  in  the  diobi  room,  you  rarely  see  her  in  the  street 
without  a  neatly  tied  furoshiki  (Cloth  wrapper)  as  to  whose  con¬ 
tents  you  have  no  doubt.  late  of  winter  evenings,  she  is  pouring 
over  just  one  more  chapter.  With  the  early  summer  dawn  die  is 
conning  the  coming  days’  lessons. 

For  books  and  what  books  bring  her,  she  gives  up  hours  of 
freedom.  'The  world  of  nature,  the  pleasant  household  task,  the 
easy  good  time  vh.ich  girls  love  -  enjoyment  of  all  these  is  cur¬ 
tailed  for  the  sake  of  books. 

Sometimes  the  girl  thinks  of  til  cm  as  exacting  task  masters, 
but  sometimes  they  are  as  confidential  friends.  Sometimes  she 
would  willingly  see  them  all  consigned  to  the  flames,but  oftener 
they  are  the  bright  pathway  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble  and 
inspiring  -  to  the  world  of  dreams, and  the  realm  of  high  achieve¬ 
ments. 

What  is  a  book?  ..‘o  give  the  name  to  volumes  of  every  size, 
shape  and  color,  from  the  ponderous  tome,  grey  with  antiquity,  to 
the  slender  pamphlet  that  can  be  held  in  sleepy  lingers.  And 
books  are  not  more  similar  in  contents  than  in  outward  form.  There 
are  some  which  carry  us  soaring  into  the  realms  of  fancy;  some 
which  overflow  with  grand  knowledge, and  which  are  of  groat  worth 
to  them  that  read;  and  some  which  treat  of  trifling  subjects, and 
which  have  no  value  save  for  the  weary  mortals  who  talk  of  killing 
tine.  Some  lure  the  unwary  to  paths  of  vice; and  some  guide  aspir¬ 
ing  souls  to  the  very  presence  of  God.  Bui  at  any  rate,  they  all 
tell  us  something. 

A  book  has  a  message.  History  tells  us  of  the  succession  of 
events  that  lias  transpired  upon  the  stage  of  human  progress,  .ihe 
sciences  reveal  the  secrets  of  earth  and  the  far  off  stars.  Philo¬ 
sophy  teaches  us  to  reason  of  realities.  Poetry  woos  us  to  rea¬ 
lize  the  ideal. 

But  must  the  application  of  the  word  "book"  be  limited  to 
written  volumes  only?  Can  we  not  call  anything  a  book  which  tells 
us  something,  which  brings  a  message  to  our  hearts?  Has  not  one 
of  the  old  poets  called  the  stars  themselves,  "toe  poetry  of  Hea¬ 
ven?"  and  ovon  Hugh  Miller,  the  scientist,  calls  rocks,  books;and 
tli  e  strata  of  rocks,  the  books’  leaves.  He  found  in  each  stratum, 
a  knowledge  which  no  printed  book  had  ever  taught  him,  Bryant 
said  in  one  of  his  poems, 


(?) 


“To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms*  she  speaks 
A  various  language." 

indeed,  all  nature  is  one  great  book  in  whioh  we  may  find  im¬ 
mense  stores  of  information.  A  careful  observer  is  able  to  find 
“tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  every  tiling11. 

As  we  leave  school,  we  shall  do  well  to  turn  our  attention 
more  closely  to  those  two  very  instructive  volumes  -  the  Book  of 
Nature  and  the  Book  of  Humanity. 

And  this  suggests  a  question  as  to  ourselves.  Are  we  only 
readers  of  books, or  is  it  not  true  that  each  human  life  carries  a 
message  to  others,-  that  each  human  hi  story  as  it  unrolls  itself 
is  a  book,  known  and  read  of  all  men? 

We  read  of  the  lives  of  great  men  of  old,-  great  in  different 
ways,  but  all  telling  us  something  of  the  meaning  of  greatness. 
Their  lives  were  first  read,  by  their  contemporaries  and  later 
handed  down  to  us  in  printed  form.  And  our  lives,  also,  are  read 
by  those  about  us,  and  surely  influence  the  readers  for  good  or 
evil. 

It  may  not  be  that  any  of  us  shall  have  a  message  for  toe 
future,  We  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  compare  ourselves  to  weigh¬ 
ty  or  witty  biographies,  but  whether  we  will  or  no  we  toall  be 
read  by  our  own  contemporaries. 

What  a  privilege,  however  small  toe  volume,  to  convey  some 
choice  thought  of  our  Creators’  greatness  and  goodness  first 
taught  to  our  ovm  hearts.  What  a  joy  to  reveal  to  others  any 
faithful  page  Sr  from  our  own  heart  experience,  of  “Him  who  loved 
us  and  gave  Himself  for  us". 
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AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Barlow,  Bliss  D.  D.,  39,  Kitano  Nichome,  Kobe. 
Bennett,  Rev.  A.  A.  D.  D.  and  W.,  67-b,  Bluff, 
Yokohama. 

Bickel,  L.  W.,  and  W.  39  Kitano  Nichouie,  Kobe. 
Brand,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  W.,  45,  M  inami-machi,  Mito. 
Buzzell,  Bliss  A.  S.,  Sendai  Absent. 

•Carpenter,  BIrs.  E  H..  66,  Bluff  Yokohama. 
•Carpenter,  Bliss  BI.  Bl.,  9,  Nakauo-oho  Yotsuya, 
Tokyo. 

Church,  Miss  E  R  ,  47,  Shimo  Tera-machi,  Himeji. 
Clagett,  Bliss  BI  A  ,  30,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Clement,  Prof.  E  \V.  and  W„  39  Nichome  Fujirni- 
cho,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo. 

Converse.  Bliss  O.  A.,  34,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
•Cummings,  Bliss  E.  L.,  168,  Iuuai-cho,  Chofu. 
Dealing,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.  D.and  W.,  72-n,  Bluff, 
Yokohama. 

Fife,  Bliss ,N.  E.,  9,  Nakano-oho,  Yotsuya.  Tokyo. 
Fisher,  Rev.  C.  II.  D.  and  W.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 
Hamblen,  Rev.  S.  W.  and  BV.,  30,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Harrington,  Rev.  C.  K.  and  W.,  90-c,  Bluff,  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Harrington,  Rev.  F.  G.  and  W.  45-g,  Bluff,  Yoko- 

Hawley,  Bliss  BI.  A.,  34,  Bluff.  Yokohama. 

Hill,  Rev.  G.  BV.  aud  W.,  Chofu,  Absent. 

Hughes,  Bliss  G.  A.,  Seudai. 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  H.  aud  W.,  27,  Nnkajima-cho, 
Sendai. 

Kidder,  Bliss  A.  H.,  10,  Fukuro-machi,  Surugadai, 
Tokyo. 

Blead,  Bliss  L.,  27,  N  .kujima-cho,  Sendai. 

Parshley,  Rev.  BY.  B  aud  W.,  66.  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Pauls  <n,  Bliss  G.  A.,  Sendai. 

Rolman.  Mi  s  E.  L.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Schumaker,  Rev.  J.  E  and  W.,  Chofu. 

Scott,  Rev  .1.  H  and  W.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Tenny,  Rev.  C.  B.,  39,  Kitano-machi,  Kobe. 
Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.  an.l  W.,  39,  Kitano,  Shi- 
chomo,  Kobe. 

Topping.  Rev.  H.  aud  W..  30,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Whitman,  Bliss  BI.  A.,  10,  Fukuro-machi,  Tokyo. 
Witherbee,  Bliss  H.  BI  .  Himeji. 

Wynd.  Rev.  W.  and  W„  59,  Bangui  Kogawa-cho, 
Osaka. 


AMERICAN  BOARD  MISSION. 

Adams,  Bliss  Alice  P.,  Okayama,  Absent. 

Albrecht,  Rev.  George  E.,  D.  D.  and  W.„  Kyoto. 
Alehin,  Rev.  Geo.  and  \Y .,  24  Concession,  Osaka. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.  D.  and  W.,  Kobe, 

Absent. 

Barrows,  Miss  BI.  .7  ,  Tottori. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.  and  W.,  Tottori. 

Bradslmw,  Bliss  A.  H.,  Sendai 
Brown,  Bliss  Clara,  Gakko-cho,  Niigata. 

Cary,  Rev.  Otis,  and  BV.  Karasumaru-dori,  Kyoto. 
Case,  Miss  L.  E.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Chandler,  Bliss  A.  B.,  60,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Clark,  Rev.  C.  A  and  BY.  Miyazaki. 

Colby.  Miss  A.  BI.,  Baikwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 

Cozad.  Bliss  Gertrude,  59,  Hill,  Kobe. 

Curtis.  Rev.  BV.  L.  and  \V.,  Kyoto,  Absent. 

Daniels,  Miss  M.  B  ,  25,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Daugliady,  Bliss  BI.  A  ,  Sapporo. 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.D.  and  BB7.,  Karasumaru-dori, 
Kyoto. 

De  Forest.  Rev.  J..  H.,  D.  D  ,  aud  BV.  Rokken-clio, 
Sendai. 

Denton,  Miss  BI.  F.,  Absent. 

Greene,  Rev.  D.  C.,  D.  D.,  and  BV.,  22,  Naknuo-cho, 
Ichigaya,  Tokyo. 

Griswold,  M,iss  P.  E.,  Blaebaslii. 

Gulick,  Miss  Julia  A.,  Okayama. 

Gulick,  Rev.  S.  L.,  and  BV.,  Blatsuyama,  Iyo. 

Howe  Bliss  A.  L  ,  Kobe. 

Judson,  Miss  C.,  Uwajima. 

Keith,  Bliss  C.  F.,  Kobe. 

Learned,  Bev.  D.  BB7.,  D.D.  and  W.,  Imadegawa- 
dori,  Kyoto. 

Lombard,  Rev.  F,,  Kyoto. 

M’Candiish,  Miss  Cora,  Bliyazaki. 

Newell,  Rev  U.  B.  and  BV  ,  Niigata. 

Parmelee.  Bliss  H:  F.,  Maebashi,  Absent. 

Pedley,  Rev.  Hilton  and  BBr.,  Blaebaslii. 

Pettee,  Rev.  J.  H  ,  D.D.  and  BV.,  Okayama. 
Rowbmd  Rev.  G.  Bl.  and  BV  ,  Sapporo. 

Searle,  Bliss  S.  A.,  60,  Hill  Kobe 
Stanford,  Rev.  A.  BBr.  and  BV.,  Kobe. 

Swartz,  Miss  Pauline,  Niigata. 

Talcott,  Miss  Eliza,  Kyoto 

Taylor,  Wallace.  Bl.D.,  (Mrs.  Taylor,  Absent),  15, 
Concession,  Osaka.  ' 

Toney  Miss  Elizabeth,  Kobe. 

BVainwright,  Miss  BI  E.,  Okayama. 

BVarren  Rev.  C  Bl.,  Kyoto. 

White,  Rev.  S.  S.  and  W.t  Tsuyama. 


AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION. 

Fry,  Rev.  E.  C.  and  W.,  Kimachi-dori,  Sendai. 
McCord,  Rev.  E  K.  and  BV..  26,  Kasurni  clio, 
Tokyo. 

Penrod.  Miss  C.  T.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

True,  Bliss  Alice,  Oji,  Tokyo. 

BAPTIST  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION,  U.S.A. 

Clark,  Rev.  W.  H.  and  W.,  Kumamoto. 

Maynard,  Rev.  N.  and  BV„  141,  Koya-macln, 
Koluira. 

McCollum.  Rev.  J.  BV.,  A.  B.  and  BV.,  Fukuoka. 
BValne,  Rev  S.  N.  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 


BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

60,  SETTLEMENT,  YOKOHAMA. 

Loomis.  Rev.  Henry,  A.  B.  Agent,  and  W„  2; 
Bluff,  Yokohama. 


BRITISH  &  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY;  AND 
NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND 


60,  SETTLEMENT,  YOKOHAMA. 

•.  Parrott,  Agent,  and  TV  ,  9,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

lames.  Miss  15.  E„  Hiroshima.  Absent. 
.indatvoin.  Rev.  H.  end  TV.,  Hiroshima. 


*  Not  supported  by  Mission  Bunds. 
+  Employed  by  the  Mission. 


CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Asbury,  Bliss  J,  Akita. 

Clawson,  Miss  Bertha,  3  Concession,  Osaka. 

Davey  Rev.  P.  A.,  Tokyo. 

Guy,  Rev.  U.  H.  and  BV.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Hagin,  Rev  F.  C  and  W.,  Tokyo. 

I-Iostetter,  Miss  C.,  Sendai. 

Johnson,  Miss  K.  B7„  10,  Nishikata-machi,  Tokyo. 
Bladden,  Rev.  M.  B  and  B\7.,  Sendai. 

Oidham,  Bliss  L.,  Tokyo. 

Pruett,  Rev.  R.  L  and  BV.,  3,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Rioch,  Bliss  Bl.  Bl.,  Tokyo. 

Stevens,  Kev.  E  S.  mid  W.,  Alcita,  Absent. 

BVeaver,  Rev.  C.  S.  and  W  ,  Tokyo. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

SOUTH  TOKYO  JURISDICTION. 

Aw  dry,  Rt.  Rev.  BV.  D  D.,  Bishop,  and  BV.,  St. 
Andrews,  Close,  S  >kae-eho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
OSAKA  JURISDICTION. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss,  D  l)..  The  Firs,  Kobe. 

KYUSHU  JURISDICTION. 

Evington,  Rt  Rev.  H.  D.D.,  Bishop,  and  BV., 
Nagasaki 

HOKKAIDO  JURISDICTION 
Fyson,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  K.,  M.A.,  Bishop,  and  BV  , 
Hakodate. 

1.— CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Allen,  Bliss  B.  J.,  Koluira. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Walter,  BI.A.,  and  BV.,  Hakodate. 
Archer,  Bliss  A.  L  ,  Gifu, 

Baldwin,  Rev  J.  M.,  B.A.,  and  BV.  Toyoliashi. 
Batchelor,  Rev.  J.,  and  BV.,  Sapporo,  Absent. 
Bemau,  Bliss  E.  BI ,  Nagasaki.  , 

Bieby,  Rev.  H.  L.  and  BV.,  "ita 
Boulton,  Miss  B.,  17,  Concession,  Osaka. 

Brownlow,  Bliss  Bl..  Osaka,  Absent. 

Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  P.,  B.A.,  and  W.,  52,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 

Bosanquet,  Bliss  A.  C.,  Hiroshima. 

Burnside,  Bliss  C.  L.,  Fukuoka. 

•Buxton,  Rev.  B  F.,  BI.A.  and  W„  Blatsuye. 

Carr,  Miss  A.  P.,  Tokyo. 

Chapman.  Rev.  G.  and  BV.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

■Cockraui,  Bliss  H.  S.,  Kagoshima. 

Colborne,  Mr.  BV.  BV.,  BI  D  and  W.,  Hakodate. 
Cutteu,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Hakodate. 

Elliott.  Miss  BI..  No.  82.  Tsukiji. 

Fox,  Bliss  E.  S„  Osaka. 

Freeth,  Miss  E.  BI.,  Fukuoka,  Absent. 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.  and  VV.,  Nagasaki. 

Fugill,  Bliss  F.,  Hamada. 

Gnlgey,  Mi-s  L.  A.,  Fukuyama 

Gray,  Rev.  BBT.  R.,  and  BV.,  Blomoyama,  Osaka. 

Gregg,  Bliss  M.  P  V.,  Hamada. 

Hammond,  Mr.  F  ,  Hiroshima. 

Ham  lton,  Rev  H.J,  BI.A  and  BV.,  Gifu,  Absent. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  J„  Nagasaki. 

Head.  Bliss  J.,  Yonago. 

Heaslett,  Rev.  S  ,  18,  Kawaguchi,  Osaka. 

Hind,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  and  BV.,  Kokura. 

Howard,  Bliss  It.  D  ,  Osaka. 

Hughes,  Bliss  A.  Bl.,  Sapporo. 

Huliold,  -Miss  M.  S  ,  Osaka. 

Hunter  Brown,  Bliss  D.  J.,  Kagoshima. 
Hutchinson,  Rev.  A  B.  and  \V.,  Fukuoka,  Absent. 
Jex- Blake,  Miss  M.  R.,  Hakodate. 

Julius.  Miss  O.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Keen,  Bliss  E.  Bl.,  Kagoshima,  Absent. 

•King  Wilkinson,  Bliss,  Blatsuye. 

•Knight,  Mr.  0.  H.  Blatsuye. 

Lang,  Rev.  D.  BI  ,  M.A.,  Kushiro. 

Laurence,  Bliss  M.„Sapporo,  Absent. 

Lea,  Rev.  A.  and  BV.,  Gifu. 

Blaokie,  Miss,  Hiroshima. 

•Nash,  Bliss  Yonago 

Nettleship,  Mr.  C.  and  W..  Hakodate. 

Niven,  Rev.  G.  G.  and  BV.,  Otaru. 

Norton,  Bliss,  Nagasaki. 

Nottidge,  Bliss  G.,  Nagasaki, 

Oxlnd,  Miss  .1.,  Sappom. 

Painter,  Mr.  S.,  Kumamoto. 

Pasley  Bliss  Bl.  L  ,  Gifu. 

Patrick,  Rev.  Y.  H..  52.  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Payne,  Bliss  E.  C.,  Gifu. 

Payne,  Bliss  L-.  Kushiro,  Absent. 

Peacock,  Bliss  K.  BI.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Price,  Rev.  H.  M-,  BI.A.  mid  BV.,  23,  Kawaguchi, 
Osaka. 

Rawlings,  Rev.  GW.,  Osaka. 

Read,  Miss  G.  A.,  Tosyo 
Ritson .  Miss  E.  R.  Tokushima. 

Roberts,  Miss  A.,  Fukushima. 

Robinson,  Kev.  J  Cooper,  and  BV.,  43.  Higashi, 
Kataha,  Nagoya. 

Rowlands.  Rev.  F  BV.,  Kagoshima. 

Sander,  Miss  Bl.,  Hiroshima. 

Sells,  Bliss  E.  A.  P..  Fukuoka. 

Stevenson.  Bliss  G.  C  .  Kumamoto,  Absent. 

Tapson,  Bliss  A.  Bl.,  Hakodare. 

Trent,  Miss  E.,  Nagoya,  Absent. 

Tristram,  Mis  K.  A.  s„  B.  A.,  Osaka. 

BVarren,  Rev.  H  G-.  B  A.  and  W.,  Hiroshima. 
BVarren,  Rev.  C.  T„  B  A.  aud  BV.,  4,  Concession, 
,  Osaka. 

BVarren,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Tokushima. 

Wilkes,  Bl r.  Paget  B.  A.  and  BV  ,  Blatsuye. 

BVi  liams,  Rev.  J.,  and  wife,  Hiroshima,  Absent. 
Wilson,  Miss  D.  S.  BV.,  Tokushima. 

Woodward,  Rev.  H.,  Tokushima. 

BVorthington,  Bliss,  H  J.,  Tokyo. 

BVright,  Bliss  A.  H  ,  Kagoshima. 

Young,  Miss  BI.  Bl.,  4,  ahirakabe-cho,  Nagoya. 

XI  —SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF 
THE  GOSPEL. 

Davidge,  Mr.  C.  BV  and  BV..  Kobe. 

Gardner,  Rev.  C.  G.,  B.A  and  W.,  119,  Nichome. 
Naknyamate-dori,  Kobe. 

Hughes,  Mr.  H„  and  BV.,  5,  Nak  lyamate-dori,  Kobe, 
Kennedy,  Rev.  F.  BI..  and  BV.,  Matsumoto,  Absent. 
McGinnis,  Rev.  R  U.  and  W.,  Blatsumoto. 

Nilid.  Rev.  T.  A  ;  Okayama. 

Reader,  Bliss  G.  E.,  33.  i\'akayamate-dori,_Kobe. 
Ovum?,  Bliss  L  J.,  33,  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe. 
Ryerseii,  Rev.  G.  E.  Nagano. 

Shackle  to  n.  Bliss  A.  Bl.,  Blatsumoto. 

Shaw,  Venerable  Archdeacon.  A.  C.,  M.A.  and  BV., 
41,  Imai-clio,  Azai.u,  Tokyo, 
short.  Rev.  C.  H  ,  Nagano. 

Smith,  Bliss  J.  C.,  Nagano,  Absent. 

BValler,  Rev.  J.  G.,  and  BV.,  Nagano. 

•BVeston,  Miss  M.  D.,  13,  Shimo  Rokuban-cho, 
Tokyo. 

1 1 1. -ST.  ANDREW’S  BIIS  SION. 
Cliolmondeley,  Rev.  L  B.,  M.A ,  25,  Iwata-cho, 
Usliigome,  Tokyo.  ,  ol  ., 

Gemmill,  Kev.  BV.  C.,  M.A..  11,  Sakae-clio,  Shiba 
Tokyo. 


King,  Rev.  A.  F.,  BI.A.,  Tokyo. 

Webb,  Rev.  A.  E..  M  A.,  11,  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Wooiid,  Mr.  C.  H.  B.,  BI.A.,  Absent. 

IV.— ST.  HILDA’S  BIISSION,  TOKYO. 
Hallard]  Misa,  3,  Yarai-maolii,  Ushigome,  Tokyo. 
Bullock.  Misa,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Hogan,  Bliss,  1,  Nagasaka-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Nurae  Blary,  (Bliss  Jones),  1 , Nagasaka-cho,  Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Pringle,  Bliss,  1,  Nagaaaka-oho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Rickards,  Bliss,  Azabu,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Thornton,  Bliss  E.,  Tokyo. 

V.  UNCONNECTED. 

Holland,  Bliss  J.  M.,  12,  Kawaguchi,  Osaka, 
Palmer,  Bliss  G.,  Tokyo. 

Sharpe,  Mias  G  ,  8,  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 


EPISGOPAL  CHURCH  U.S.A. 

NORTH  TOKYO  JURISDICTION. 
McICiui,  Rt.  Rev.  J,.  D.D.,  Bishop  and  W.,  33 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

KYOTO  JURISDICTION. 

Partridge,  Rt.  Rev.  S.C.,  Bishop,  Kyoto. 

Aldrich,  Bliss  Blartha,  Kyoto. 

Ambler,  Rev.  J.  C  and  BBL,  Osaka. 

Andrews,  Rev.  R.  W.  and  W.,  Mito. 

BabcocK,  Bliss  B.BI.,  Aomori. 
fBristowe,  Misa  L  BI.,  B.A.,  Aomori. 

Bull,  .Bliss  Leila,  Kyoto. 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Kanazawa. 

Chappell,  Rev.  J.  and  BV.,  Blaebaslii. 

Cooko,  Rev.  A.  BV.,  53,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Dooman,  Rev.  Isaac,  aud  W.,  Wakayama. 

Evans,  Rev.  C.  H.,  54,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Gardiner,  J  BIcD.  and  BB'.,  Tokyo  Absent. 

Jefferys,  Rev.  H.  S..  M.A.  aud  BV.,  Seudai,  Absent. 
f  Kimball,  Bliss  J..  Nura. 

Laning,  Henry,  BL  D.,  5,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Liniric,  Rev.  N  G.,  and  BBT.  Hirosaki. 
f  Lloyd,  Rev.  A.,  B.A.  and  W.,  50,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Loveli,  Miss  Lisa,  Sendai,  Absent. 
fMadeley,  Rev,  BV.  F.,  M.A.,  Sendai. 

Mann,  Miss  I  ,  Tokyc,  Absent. 
f  BlacRea,  Miss  E.,  Sendai,  Absent. 

Neely,  Blisa  C.  J.,  23, Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Patton,  Rev.  J.  L.  and  W.,  Kyoto. 

Peck,  Bliss  S  P  Kyoto. 

Tuesler,  B.,  BI  D.  and  BV.,. Tokyo. 

Suthon,  Bliss  G.,  Kanazawa. 

Sweet,  C.  T.  and  BV.,  25,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Tucker,  Rev.  H.  St.  G,  Sendai. 

Tyng,  Rev.  T.  S.,  (BIrs.  Tyng,  Absent),  Osaka. 
BVallace,  Rev.  G.,  7,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

BVelbourn,  Kev.  J.  A.,  7,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Wall,  Miss  T.  A.,  Aomori. 

Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  BL.  D.D..  Kyoto. 
BVilliamson,  Miss  Emma,  BB'akayama. 

BVoodman,  Rev.  E.  R.  and  BV.,  40,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
BVood,  F.  E.  and  W.,  Nara. 


EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Bauernfeind,  Miss  A.  BI.  J.,  Kitamisuchi-machi, 
No.  72,  Asakusa,  Tokyo. 

Hauch,  R-v.  J.  P.  and  BV.,  49,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Kam merer,  Bliss,  A.M.,  Asakusa.  Tokyo. 

Broegelein,  Rev.  F.  W.  and  W.,  50-b,  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  MISSION  U.S.A. 

Brown.  Rev.  0.  L.  ami  W.,  Kumamoto. 

Lippard,  Rev.  C.  K.  and  BB7.,  Saga. 

Peery,  Rev.  R.  B.,  A.B.,  Pli.  D-  and  W.,  Saga. 

Wiuther,  Rev.  J.  Bl.  J.  aud  W.,  Saga. 

Berkelund,  Rev.  J.  R.  M.D.,  and  BV.  17  Hikawa- 
cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo. 

EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
(GERMAN  &  SWISS.) 

Haas.  Rev.  H.  and  TV.,  39.  Kamitomizaka-clio, 
Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 

Heydenreicb,  Bliss  A.,  39,  Kamitomizaka-cho, 
Tokyo,  Absent. 

Schiller,  Rev.  Emil  and  BY.,  Kyoto. 

BVendt,  Rev.  A.  and  VV.,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 


HEPH2IBAH  FAITH  MISSION. 

Long,  Bliss  Mary,  Choshi,  Shimosa. 

Snieizer,  F.  L.,  No.  121,  Yokohama  Absent. 

INDEPENDENT. 

Finch,  Bliss  K.,  Yoi.osuka. 

Bishop,  Rev.  W.  J  ,  U  higome,  Tokyo. 

Brown,  Miss  H.  M.,  Cliofu. 

Johnson,  Rev.  C.  (Miss  Johnson  Absent),  110,  Yama- 
moto-dori,  Kobe. 

Harrison.  Miss  J-  17,  Hikawa-cho.  Tokyo. 

Miller,  Bliss  Alice.  Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 

Snodgrass.  E.  and  W.,  14,  Tokyo. 

BVirick,  Miss  L  J.,  Ichigaya,  Tokyo. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  Y.  M.  G.  A.  (N.Y.  CITY.) 

Fisher,  G-  BI.,  and  W„  32, .Tsukiji. 

Heun,  V.  BV.  and  W.,  5  Hikawa-cho,  Akasaka. 


JAPAN  BOOK  AND  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

libe,  Rev.  W.,  J.,  Agent,  and  W,  6,  Tsnkiji, 
Tokyo. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

■oni,  Mi-s,  B.H..  Shizuoka. 

lton.  Bliss  E.  A...  Kanazawa,  Absent. 

Lckmore,  Bliss  I.  S.,  > 4,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

,  den,  Kev.  A.  C.,  and  W..  1 3.  Torii-zaka,  Tokyo. 

vtes,  Rev.  H  H.,  BI.A..  and  W.  Tokyo,  Absent. 

mibie,  Bliss  E  ,  Kanazawa. 

nniugham,  Bliss  BI.  J  .  Shizuoka,  Absent. 

iberson,  Rev.  H.  and  VV.  Shizuoka. 

rgrftve,  Miss  I.  H  ,  Asahi-cho,  Nagano. 

rt,  Bliss  i'.  E.,  Shizuoka. 

wie.  Bliss  J.  C..  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

t.  Miss  H.  J..  Kofu 

aeliaui.  Rev.  G.  M„  D.D.  and  TV.  13,  Toni-zaka, 
AZallU.  ,  Trr 

Kenzie,  Rev.  D.  R..  B-  A.  and  BV.,  Kanazawa, 
uro,  Bliss  J.  K,.  Torii-zaka,  Tokyo  Absent. 
man,  Rev.  D„  B.A.,  16,  Tatsuoka-cho,  Hongo, 
Tokyo. 

iston.  Bliss  E.  S.  Kofu,  Abse-nt. 

idliam.  Rev.  BL,  and  BV.,  Nagano. 

jertson,  Miss  M.  A.  Kofu. 

tt.  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  and  W.,  5,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

con,  Miss  I.  A.,  Kanazawa. 

izey,  Bliss  Bl-  A..  14.  Torii-zaka,  Azabu. 

.shington.  Bliss  E.  E.,  Kofu. 

gle.  Miss  L.  A.,  B.  A.,  5,  Asahi-cho,  Nagano. 
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Compiled  and  Published  by  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  6o,  Yokohama. 


Price,  Single  Copy  20  Sen. 


Two  Copies  30  Sen. 


Three  or  more  Copies  12^4  Sen  each. 


NAMES  OF  MISSION. 


American  Baptist  Missionary  Onion 

American  Board’s  Mission  in  Co-operation  with 
the  Kumiai  Churches  (  a)  . 


American  Christian  Convention  (d) 
Baptist  Convention  (Southern)  ... 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S. 

Reformed  Church  in  America  ... 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (a) . 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  ... 


Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Societies,  U.S.A. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  . 

Church  of  Christ .  . 

Evangelical  Association  of  North  America 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission,  U.S.A. 

General  Evangelical  Protestant  (German  Swiss) 
Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Association  (/)... 

r  Native  (/)... 

Independent  and  Unconnected  ] 

(.  Foreign  (/) 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada  (c)  . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  U.S.A.  (ej... 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  (e)... 

Methodist.  Protestant  Church  (b)  . 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A. 

Church  Missionary  Society . 

Nippon  Sei  Kokwai  (k)  . 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

St.  Andrew’s  University  Mission  . 

St.  Hilda’s  Mission  .  . 

Salvation  Army  ...  . 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  in  Japan 

Seventh  Day  Adventists  . 

Society  of  Friends,  U.S.A . 

Universalist  . 

United  Brethen  in  Christ . 


Total  of  Protestant  Missions,  1900  ... 


Total  of  Protestant  Missions,  1899  ... 


Increase  in  1900  ... 


GREEK  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN 
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Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Japan. 

(Statistics  to  August  1st,  1900). 

1800 

18 

i 

19 

56 

9 

54 

27 

1 

26 

204 

2011 

1 

61 

5 

253 

8 

440 

754 

8< 

4435 

1 

1 

16 

, 

60 

26 

10 

3,540.38 

Archbishop . 

.  1 

1869 

19 

2 

22 

62 

12 

170 

72 

36 

36 

519 

51 

5220 

4994 

10214 

1 

170 

6 

Bishops . 

.  3 

1887 

2 

2 

6 

2 

23 

7 

7 

11 

15 

9 

1 

241 

103 

344 

2 

51 

51 

14 

608 

2 

4 

4 

2 

278.01 

Missionaries  (European)  . 

.  106 

1889 

4 

8 

4 

9 

2 

2 

15 

2 

55 

35 

90 

8 

154 

1 

4 

3 

125.00 

Priests  (  Japanese)  . 

.  f32 

1891 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

71 

3 

4 

1 

15 

11 

26 

5 

330 

3 

1 

(/)  10.00 

Catechists  (Japanese)  . 

.  278 

1859 

17 

20 

54 

12 

r»i 

Marianites,  Frairs  (European) 

.  36 

1959 

10 

1 

10 

31 

9 

1  14 

,,  (Japanese)... 

.  2 

1874 

1 

2 

1 

Novices  (Japanese)  . 

.  20 

71 

40 

31 

619 

139 

500 

5<  >8 

481 

145 

4737 

3560 

10847 

3 

322 

11 

721 

13 

1159 

2202 

230 

5428 

18 

34 

113 

2 

24 

27 

27.633  56 

I  (European) 

.  13 

< 

1  -18 

Cistercian  Brothers  -j 

1879 

6 

2 

4 

18 

3 

■ 

((Japanese) 

.  8 

1885 

10 

8 

28 

7 

53 

Sisters  (European)  . 

.  103 

1871 

5 

5 

2 

7 

1 

70 

8 

618 

1 

63 

Sisters  (Japanese)  . 

.  20 

1877 

5 

1 

7 

18 

4 

L12 

372.55 

Novices  ,,  . 

.  21 

18S3 

6 

1 

6 

19 

4 

14 

13 

13 

94 

734 

144 

150 

22 

738 

10 

1 

■ 

1 

Stations  and  Districts  . 

.  95 

1876 

2 

2 

6 

1 

16 

14 

14 

61 

15 

53 

52 

11 

475 

451 

926 

26 

553 

1 

18 

12 

1 

... 

1,256.06 

Congregations  . 

.  251 

1892 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

3 

55 

22 

77 

100 

4S8.00 

Churches,  Chapels,  Ac . 

.  117 

1885 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

15 

3 

2 

1 

79 

37 

116 

80 

80 

125 

43.32 

Student  Catechists  . 

.  8 

31 

31 

25 

15.30 

2 

1894 

2 

25 

604 

1 

22 

22 

290 

... 

1,516.39 

(Clerical  . 

.  9 

Pupils  in  do.  -j 

.  35 

2 

1 

8 

13 

5 

1 

(W  . 

1873 

8 

14 

30 

5 

53 

26 

23 

141 

23 

64 

120 

87 

24 

910 

956 

(•)  150 
I860 

1 

600 

250 

200 

1050 

53 

2231 

2( 

64 

... 

1 

... 

70 

4,692.00 

Colleges . 

.  2 

1873 

18 

28 

64 

9 

81 

79 

4 

75 

488 

88 

65 

(0170- 

3153 

377 

850 

17 

1653 

28S0 

125 

7326 

. 

6( 

2f 

4 

4 

13,940  00 

Pupils  in  do . 

.  364 

1886 

14 

7 

35 

9 

18 

15 

13 

63 

18 

36 

44 

3) 

688 

1 

75 

201 

289 

574 

4€ 

1386 

1( 

... 

1,620.00 

Boarding  Schools  for  Girls 

.  3 

1880 

5 

3 

13 

3 

6 

5 

1 

80 

14 

1 

13 

388 

1 

60 

1 

68 

55 

183 

29 

196 

998. 2  L 

Pupils  in  do . 

.  355 

1859 

17 

7 

11 

52 

i  ■ 

Pidlilary  Schools : 

32 

1869 

46 

9 

49 

140 

j... 

Pupils  ,,1  .a  . 

. 3610 

j.34 

82 

80 

2 

78 

705 

37 

(»7976 

590 

442 

29 

1869 

2901 

129 

5739 

■ 

39 

4i 

14 

3 

5 

0 

2051 

11,233.67 

Orphanages  . . 

.  18 

1873 

7 

3 

6 

23 

Children  in  do . ‘ . 

.  1479 

rt 

Industrial  Schools  ../  . . 

.  20 

7 

j  _ 

) 

Pupils  in  do .  '■ 

.  325 

) 

1895 

4 

1 

1 

13 

4 

22 

(A)  15 

(A)  15 

14 

*  314 

51 

2,585.15 

Dispensaries . * 

. .  17 

1891 

2 

1 

3 

s 

4 

10 

17 

152 

110 

14.50 

Hospital  for?  Lepers  . 

.  2 

189S 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

8 

4 

12 

90 

90 

2 

60 

10 

Inmates  of  do . . 

,..  119 

18S5 

2 

6 

2 

3 

(a)  33 

'3 

105 

56 

201 

1 

46 

12 

58 

10 

420 

104.33 

Hospital  for  the  Aged  . 

. ,  1 

1890 

2 

1 

5 

1 

11 

65 

13 

13 

6 

137 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

175.00 

Inmates  of  do . 

34 

1896 

4 

2 

19 

26 

109 

5 

115 

2 

1 

7 

142.17 

Infant  Baptisms : 

Christian  Parents . 

Heathen  Parents  . 

239 

37 

239 

757 

157 

734 

538 

95 

348 

3139 

73 

678 

743 

650 

26 

11900 

10229 

42451 

16 

2270 

46 

3361 

85 

6086 

11069 

949 

36310 

16 

120 

321 

568 

13 

175 

224 

6 

8 

2121 

102,228.5 0 

.  1332 

218 

2C 

260 

727 

152 

887 

444 

8: 

31C 

3149 

1282 

595 

695 

875 

422 

6976 

6400 

41808 

18 

2260 

43 

3240 

83 

6733 

12112 

908 

35611 

16 

113 

319 

518 

4 

141 

3-9 

5 

191 

9 

94,275  78 

Adult  Baptism  . 

.  1402 

2C 

30 

f 

9- 

12 

3: 

83 

48 

653 

10 

2 

121 

2 

41 

799 

7 

2 

40 

9 

34 

1 

7.953.72 

Total  Adherents . 

.  51602 

. — 

— 

- - • - 

— 

— 

... 

25’. 

17? 

173 

1099 

336 

25994 

1 

62 

1 

77 

139 

1 

9 

27 

156 

9.G22.50 

(a)  Statistics  to  January  1st,  1900. 

(6i  Statistics  to  April  1st,  1899. 

(c)  Statistics  to  May  1st,  1900. 

(d)  Statistics  to  June  30th,  1900. 

{t)  Statistics  to  August  1st,  1900. 

( f)  Aproxiumte.  Reports  not  Complete. 

(g)  Admitted  to  Christian  fellowship  by  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
(A)  Not  churches  but  Army  Corps. 

({)  Probationers. 

( j)  Catechumens  and  infants  included. 

(It)  Reports  not  complete. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESS  OF  MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN  AND  KOREA. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  U.S.A. 

Alexander,  Rev,  E.  R.,  A.M.,  Hirosaki. 

Allen,  Miss  Bello,  ,T.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Ailing,  Miss  H.  S.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Atkinson  Alvss  A.  P.  Nagoya. 

♦Baiious,  Miss  G.,  262,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Bendfer,  Miss  E.  K.,  Nagoya. 

Bing,  4Iiss  Annio  L.,  Sapporo. 

Bishop,  Rev.  C.  and  W.  Sapporo,  Absent. 
Blackstock,  Miss  E.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Brooks  Rev.  A.  M.  and  W  ,  Aoyama  Tokyo. 
Chappell,  Rev.  Li.,  A.M.  and  YY7.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  and  W.,  Sendai. 
Cowen,  J.  Ii.  and  W.  Aoyama  Tokyo. 

Danfoi'tli,  Miss  M.  A  ,  Nagoya,  Absent. 

Davison,  Rev.,  J.  C.,  (Mrs.  Davisou  Absent) 
Nagasaki. 

Daniel,  Miss  N.  M.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Dickerson,  Miss  A.,  Hakodate. 

♦Dickinson,  Miss  E.,  262,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Draper,  Rev.  G.  F.,  and  W.,  222,  Bluff,  Yokohama, 
Fulkerson,  Rev.  E.  R.,  D.D.  and  YV.,  Nagasaki. 
Glieer,  Miss  J.  M.,  Kagoshima. 

Griffiths,  Miss  M  B.,  Nagoya. 

Hampton.  Miss  M.  S.,  Hakodate. 

Heaton,  Miss  C.  A.,  Nagoya,  Absent. 

Hewett,  Miss  E.  J.,  Hirosaki. 

Huetfc,  Rev.  C.  W.,  and  YV.,  Sapporo. 

Irnhoff,  Miss  L.  M.,  Sapporo. 

Johnson,  Rev.  H.  B  ,  and  YY7.,  Fukuoka. 

Kidwell,  Miss  Lola.  Nagasaki,  Absent. 

Lee,  Miss  I.  E,,  Nagasaki. 

Lewis,  Miss  A.  G..  221,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Melton,  Miss  M.,  Nagasaki. 

Otto,  Miss  A  E.,  Hirosaki,  Absent. 

Phelps,  Miss  F.  E.,  Sendai. 

Rigby,  Rev.  A.  E.,  Nagasaki. 

Russell,  Miss  E..  Nagasaki. 

Seeds,  Miss  L.,  Fukuoka. 

Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  B.,  and  W.,  Nagasaki. 

Singer,  Miss  F.  E.,  Hakodate. 

Smith,  Miss  L.  B,,  Kagoshima. 

Soper,  Rev.  Julius,  D.i>.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Spencer,  Miss  C.  H.,  Bluff,  Yokohama.  . 

Spencer,  Miss  M.  A.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.,  (Mrs.  Spencer,  Absent) 
Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Vail,  Miss  J.  S.,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Vail,  Rev.  M.  S.,  A.M.,  and  TV.,  Nagasaki,  Absent. . 
Van  Petten,  Mrs.  C.  TV..  Yokohama,  Absent. 
Wadrnan,  Rev.  J.,  TV.A.M.  (Mrs.  Wadmau,  Absent) 
Hakodate. 

Watson,  Miss  R.  J.,  T'  kyo,  Absent. 

Wilson,  Miss  F.  G  ,  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Worden,  Rev.  W.  S-,  M.D.  and  TV.,  15,  Teukiji, 
Tokyo. 

Young,  Miss  M.,  Nagasaki. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH  (U.S.A.) 

Bonnell,  Miss  M.,  Kobe,  No.  35,  Sanchome,  Naba- 
yamate-dori. 

Bryan,  Miss  A.  D.  Kobe,  Absent. 

Callahan,  Rev.  W.  J.,  A.B.,  and  YY7.,  Nakatsu. 

Davis,  Rev  W  A.  A.B.  and  TV.  Yaraaguchi. 
Demaree,  Rev.  T.  TV.  B.,  A  M.,  and  W.,  Matsuyama. 
Gaines,  Miss  N.  B.,  Jo-Gakko,  Hiroshima. 

Haden,  Rev.  T.  H.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Kwansei  Gakuin, 
Kobe. 

Hager  Rev.  S.  E.,  A.B.,  and  W.,  Hiroshima. 

Lanins,  Miss  A.  B.,  Jo-Gakko,  Hiroshima. 

Moseley,  Rev.  C.  B.,  A.M.,  and  W.,  Kobe. 

Myers,  Rev.  J.  T.,  A.B.,  and  W.  Kyoto. 

Tague,  l.'ev.  C.  A.,  A.B.,  and  TV.,  Absent. 

Thomas,  Miss  L.  0.,  Jo-Gakko,  Hiroshima. 

Towsou  Rev.  W.  E.  and  TV.,  No.  14,  Kawaguchi 
Osaka. 

Turner,  Rev.  W.  P„  A  B.,  and  W.  Uwajima. 
YVainright,  h’ev.  S.  H.,  M.D.,  and  TV.,  Kwansei 
Gakuin,  Kobe 

Waters,  Rev.  TV.  B.,  A.B.,  and  W,,  Hiroshima 
Weakley,  Rev.  TV.  R.,  and  W.,  Oita 
Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A..  A.B.,  and  TV.,  Kobe. 

Worth,  Miss  M.,  No.  35,  3chome, Nakayamate-dori, 
Kobe. 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT  MISSION. 

Coates,  Miss  A.  L.(  330,  Uramonzen-clio,  Nagoya 
Dean,  Miss,  E„  244,  Bluff. 

Frank.  Rev.  J.  YV.,  M.,  and  TV.,  83,  Hinode-cho, 
Yokohama. 

Kuhns,  Miss  M.  M_,  Yokohama,  Absent. 

Layman,  Rev.  H.  L.,  A.B.,  and  YV.,  47,  Chokuii- 
m  chi,  Nagoya. 

Murphy,  Rev.  H  G..  and  TV  ,  636,  Yabacho,  Nagoya. 
Richardson,  J.  P..  Ph.  B  ,  and  TV.,  83,  Hinode-cho, 
Yokohama. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  E.  H.,  and  W.,  79,  Oiwa  Mura, 
Shizuoka. 

Williams,  Miss  M.E.,  244,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

BraithYvaire,  Mrs.  Geo.,  45,  Sliimo  Rokuban-eho,  I 
Tokyo. 

PRES3YTERIAM  MISSION,  U.S.A. 

Alexander.  Rev.  T  T.,  D.D.,  ( M rs. Alexander, Absent), 
Kyoto. 

Ayres,  Rev.  J.  B.,  A.M.,  and  YV . ,  Yaniaguchi. 
Ballagh,  J.  C.,  and  YV.,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo.  j 
Ballagh,  Miss  A.  P.  33,  Kami  -ni-bancho,  Tokyo. 
Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S.,  Yuniaguchi. 

Brokaw,  Rev  H.,  and  TV  ,  Kokntaiji-mura,  Hiro¬ 
shima. 

Bryan.  Rev.  A.  V.,  A.B..  and  TV  ,  Matsuyama. 

Case,  Miss  E.  YY'.,  2,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Curtis,  Rev.  F  8.,  A  M.,  and  W.,  Yamaguclii. 
Doutrhty,  Rev  J  YV.,  A  M.,  and  YV..  Hiroshima. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  G  ,  and  W.,  Kanazawa. 

Fulton,  Rev  G.  TV.,  and  YY7.,  Kanagawa. 

Gardm  r.  Miss  S.,  33,  Kami-ni-bauoho,  Tokyo. 
Garvin.  Miss  A.  E.  Naniwa  Jo  Gakko, Osaka. 

Glenn,  Miss  G.  C.,  Kanazawa 
Haworth.  Miss  Alice,  33,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Haworth.  Rev.  B.  C.,  A.M  ,  ami  TV.,  6,  Tsukiii 
Tokyo. 

Iuibrie,  Rev.  W.  D.D.,  and  YV  ,  Meiji  Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Jones,  Rev.  YY7.  .,  and  YV.,  Fnkui. 

Kelly,  Miss  M.  E  ,  Kyoto,  Absent. 

Landis,  Rev.  H.  M  .  and  YY7  ,  Toi.yo. 

Luther,  Miss  Ida,  Kanazawa. 

McCauley,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  6,  T-ukiji,  Tokj’o. 

McNair,  Rev.  T.  M.,  A. 41.,  and  YV.  Tokyo. 

Milliken,  Miss  E.  P.,  33,  Kami-ni-bancho,  Tokyo,  I 
Absent.  J  \ 

Nivling,  Miss  M.,  Naniwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 

Palmer,  Miss  Mary,  M  ,  Yamaguchi 
Pierson,  Rev  G.  P..  A.M.,  and  YV  ,  Kamikawa. 
Porter,  Miss  F.  E  ,  Kanazawa,  Absent 
Rose,  Miss  Carrie,  II.  Otaru 
Settlemeyer,  MLs  E.,  Kyoto,  Absent. 

Shaw,  Miss  Kate,  Kanazawa. 

Smith,  Miss  S.  C.  Sapporo 

Thomson,  Rev.  D.,  D.D..  and  W.,  16,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Wells,  Miss  L.  A.,  Sapporo. 

West,  Miss  A  B.,  2,  Nishi-machi,  Tokyo. 

Winn,  Rev.  T.  0.,  A.  41.,  and  TV.,  478,  Kyobori- 
machi,  Osaka. 

Youngman,  Miss  K.  M.,  6,  Tsujiki,  Tokyo. 


PRESBYTERIAD  MISSION  U.S.A.  (SOUTH.) 

•Atkinson,  Miss  M.  Kochi. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  C.,  A.  B.  and  W.,  Takamatsu 
Buchanan,  Rev.  TV.  McS.,  A  M.  and  YV.,  13  Uchi- 
nniclii,  Takamatsu. 

dimming,  Rev.  C.  K.,  and  W.,  23,  Sliimoku-eho, 
Nagoya. 

Dowd,  Miss  Annie,  Kobe. 

Evans,  Miss  S.  Kochi. 

Fulton,  llov.  S.  P.,  and  YV.,  Okazaki. 

Hope,  Rev.  S  R  ,  and  YV.,  Tokushima,  Absent. 
Houston,  Miss  E.,  Nagoya. 

McAlpine,  l.’ev.  R.  E.,  and  W„  Nagoya. 

Mcllwaine,  Rev.  YV.  B  ,  and  TV,,  Kochi. 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  YYr.,  and  YV,,  Susaki. 

Moore,  Miss  Lizzie,  54,  Tate  sngi-no-oho,  Nagoya. 
Myers,  Rev.  H.  YV.  A.M.,  and  TV.,  Tokushima. 
Patton,  Miss  F.  D.,  Tokushima. 

Patton,  Miss  A.  V.,  Tokushima. 

Price.  Rev.  H.  B„  and  TV.,  60,  Naka  Yamate-dori, 
Kobe. 

Stirling,  Miss  C.  E.,  Kochi,  Absent. 

Wimbish,  Miss  L.  E.,  Nagoya. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  U.S.A, 

Alexander,  Miss  S,,  Takatsuki,  ylbsent. 

Drenuan,  Mrs.  A,  41.  Tsu,  Ise. 

Freeland,  Miss  J.,  B.A.,  Osaka,  Absent. 

Gardner,  Miss  E.,  Sliingu. 

Hail,  Rev.  A.  D.,  D.D.,  and  W.,  19  Concession, 
Osaka. 

Hail,  Rev.  J.  B  ,  A  M.,  and  W.,  Wakayama. 

Bail,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Osaka. 

Hudson,  Rev.  G.  G.,aud  W  ,  1 6,  Concession,  Osaka. 
Leavitt,  Miss  J.  L.,  Tauabe,  Kii. 

Lyon,  Mis.  N.  A.,  22,  Kawaguchi,  Osaka. 

Morgan,  Miss  Auges,  Kawaguchi.  Osaka. 

Yan  Horne,  Rev.  G.  YV.,  A.M.,  and  YV.,  13  Con¬ 
cession. 

Worley,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  W.,  Sliingu. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  MISSION.  IN  AMERICA. 

Ballagh,  Rev.  J.  H.,  A.M,,  and  TV.,  48,  Bluff,  ! 
Yokohama. 

Booth,  Rev.  E.  S.,  A.M.,  and  W„  178,  Bluff  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Couch,  iMiss  S.  M.,  Nagasaki. 

Deyo,  Miss  M.,  Shuisliu,  Absent. 

Harris,  Rev.  H  ,  A.M.,  and  TV.,  Absent. 

Lansing,  .Miss  H.  M.,  Kagoshima, 

•Miller,  Rev.  E.  Rothesay,  A.M.,  and  TV.,  Mor-ioka. 
Moulton,  Miss  J.,  178,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Myers,  Rev.  C.  M„  Nagasaki. 

Oltmans,  Rev.  A  ,  A.  41.,  and  YV  ,  Saga. 

Peeke,  Rev.  H.  V.  S.,  A.B.,  and  TV.,  Kagoshima. 
Pieters,  Rev.  A.,  A.M.,  and  YV.,  Kagoshima,  Absent. 
Scudder,  Rev.  F  S.,  and  YV.,  Nagano. 

Stout.  Rev.  H  ,  D.D  ,  and  TV.,  Nagasaki. 

Stout,  Miss  Anna,  Nagasaki. 

Thompson,  Miss  A.  de  F.,  Yokohama,  Absent. 

Winn,  Miss  M.  L.,  Aomori. 

Wyckoff,  Prof.  M.  N.,  Sc.  D.,  and  YV.,  Tokyo. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Faust,  Rev.  A.  K  ,78,  Higaslii  Sanbanclio,  Sendai. 
Gerhard,  Paul  L.,  A.B.,  78,  Higashi  Samban-cho, 
Sendai. 

Lampe,  Rev.  W.  E.,  and  W.,  187,  Higashi  Samban- 
cho. 

Miller,  Rev.  H.  K.,  A.M.,  and  YY'.,  Sendai,  Absent. 
Moore,  Rev.  J.  P,,  D.D.,  and  W.  Tokyo,  Absent. 

Noss,  Rev.  C.,  A.B.,  and  W  ,  Kitahira-cho,  Sendai. 
Powell,  Miss  L  M.,  Sendai. 

Rohrbaugh,  Miss  L.,  78,  Higashi  Samban-cho, 
Sendai. 

Schneder,  Rev.  D.  B.,  D,D.,  and  W.,  78,  Higashi 
Samban-cho,  Sendai. 

Snyder,  Rev.  S.S.,  and  YY7.,  49,  Nizaka-dori,  Sendai. 
Weidner,  Miss  S.  L  ,  Sendai. 

Zurfluh,  Miss  L.,  78,  Higaslii  Samban-cho,  Sendai. 

SALVATION  ARMY. 

Bullard,  H.  Col.,  and  W  ,  1,  Shibagnchi,  Tokyo. 
Duce,  C.  Major,  and  YY.,  Kaminiban-cho,  Kojimnchi, 
Tokyo. 

Ellis,  C.,  Staff  Captain  and  TV.,  123,  Settlement, 
Yokohama. 

Fei  naiice.  Charloite  Capt„  Okayama. 

Hamilton,  A  Ensign,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 

Hatcher,  Matilda,  Adjutant,  Tokyo. 

NewCombe,  J.  Adjutant,  Kyobnshi,  Tokyo. 

Kobson,  John,  Ensign,  and  YV.,  Okayama. 

Pearson,  Mary  Capt.,  Yokohama 

SCANDINAVIAN  JAPAN  ALLIANCE. 

Anderson,  Miss  Hanna,  Takayama,  Hida. 

Anderson,  l.ev.  J.,  Takayama,  Hid  a. 

A  lire  II,  Rev.  K  C.  and  YV.,  Hon  jo,  Tokyo. 

Bergstrom,  Rev.  F.  0„  and  YV.,  Chiba,  Shimoda. 
Peterson  Miss  A.,  Kamakura,  Absent. 

Setterlund,  Miss  A.,  Oshinia. 

SCRIPTURE  UNION  AND  RAILWAY  MISSION. 

•Gillett,  Miss  E  IK,  8,  Hikawnclio,  Akasaka,  Tokyo. 

•  Whitney,  TV.  N.,  41. D.,  and  W.  17,  Hikawacho, 
Akasaka,  Tokyo. 

SEAMEN'S  HOME,  NAGASAKI. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR, 

Makins,  John,  and  TV  ,  26,  Our*. 


SEAMEN’S  HOME,  KOBE. 

MaUeham,  E.,  and  YV.,  3,  Kitanagasa-dori. 

SEAMEN'S  MISSION,  YOKOHAMA. 

MISSION  TO  SEAMEN,  LONDON 
and 

SEAMEN’S  FRIEND'S  SOCIETY,  NEW 
YORK. 

Austen,  Rev.  W.  T.  and  YV..  82,  Yokohama,  60 
Bluff 


SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Binferd,  Gurney,  and  YV.,  Mito. 

Bowles  Gilbert ‘and  YV.,  30,  Koun  machi,  Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

Dillon,  Miss  Edith,  30,  Koun-machi,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Guudry,  Miss  M.  A.,  30,  Kouu-uiaclii,  Shiba,  Tokyo 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS. 

Burden  W.D  .  and  YV  ,  30,Go.n-uchi,  Shiba, Tokyo. 
Granger,  Mrs.  TV.  0.,  30,  G-go-uchi,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Wade,  B.  0.,  aud  W.,  30,  Oiwake-cho,  Hongo,  Tokyo. 

UNITED  BRETHERN  IN  CHRIST. 

Cosand  Joseph,  Rev.  and  W.,  14,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
Howard,  Rev.  A.  T.,  aud  YYr.,  19,  Suzuki-eho,  Suru- 
ga-dai,  Tokyo. 

Knipp,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  W.,  Kyoto. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

Keirn,  Rev.  G.  J.  and  W.,  usliigome,  Tokyo. 
Osborn,  Miss  C.  M.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 

WORLDS  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Laige  Mrs.  E.  C.,  Tokyo,  Absent. 


WOMEN'S  UNION  MISSION. 

Berninger,  Miss  M.  J. 

Crosby,  J.  N.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Hand  Miss  J.  E  ,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Pratt,  Miss  S.  A,,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama,  Absent. 
Strain,  Miss  IT.  K.,  212,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

ZION  CATHOLIC  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Cairns,  Rev.  T.  A„  and  VV.,  1,407,  Nakamura, 
Yokohama. 


KOREA. 

AHSTRALIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Adamson,  Rev.  A  ,  and  YV  ,  Fusan. 

Brown,  Miss  Fusan. 

Eiigle  Rev.  and  W.  Fusan. 

Moore,  Miss  Bessie,  Fusan. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 

Kenmure,  A.,  and  YV.,  Seoul. 

Sykes,  A.  A.,  Seoul. 

CANADIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Foote,  Rev.  TV.  R.  A.B.,  and  YV.  Gensan. 

■  rierson,  Rev.  R.  M.D.,  and  W.  Gensan. 

McRae,  Rev.  D.,  A.B.,  aud  YV.  Gensan. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

(SOCIETY  TOR  THIS  PROPAGATION  OF 
THE  GOSPEL.) 

Corfe,  Rt.  Reverend,  C,  J.,  D.D.,  Bishop,  Seoul. 
Badcock,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Seoul. 

Bnldock,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Seoul. 

Bridle,  Rev  G.  A..  Kaugwhn. 

Cameron,  Miss  E..  Seoul. 

Carden,  W.  A.  M.D.,. Chemulpo. 

Charlesworth,  H.  E..  Seoul. 

Drake,  Rev.  H.  J  ,  Chemulpo. 

Firkins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Chemulpo. 

Helena,  Nurse,  Seoul. 

Hillary,  Rev  F.  R..,  Kangwha. 

Hodge,  Mr.  J  ,  YV..  Seoul. 

Lawes,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Chemulpo. 

Mills,  Nurse,  Seoul. 

Neville,  Miss  L..  Seoul. 

Peake,  Rev.  S.  A.,  M.A.,  Seoul,  Absent. 

Pearson,  H.,  Chemulpo, 

Robinson,  Miss  R.,  Seoul. 

Steeubuck,  Christian,  and  YV. 

Trollope,  Rev.  M.  N.  Vicar  General,  Kangwha. 
Turner,  Rev.  A.  B..  Seoul. 

Unwin,  E.  Nurse,  Seoul. 

(SISTERS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  OF 
ST.  PETER. 

Sister.  Nora,  in  Chare 

Sisters  Rosalie,  Alina,  Margaretta. 

INDEPENDENT. 

Cooke,  Miss  L  R.,  M.D  ,  Seoul. 

Pash,  Miss  Ellen,  Seoul. 

Perry,  Miss  J.,  Seoul. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  U.S.A. 

Appenzeller,  Rev.  H  G  .  A  B.,  and  W.,  Seoul,  Absent. 
Beck  Rev.  S.  A.,  aud  TV.,  Seoul. 

Buyker  Rev.  D.  A  ,  ami  TV.,  Seoul. 

Cable  Rev.  E.  M.,  Seoul. 

Cutler,  Miss  M  ,  M.D..  Seoul. 

Ernsberger,  Miss  E.  M.  D  ,  Seoul. 

Estey,  Miss,  Seoul. 

Foilwell,  D„  41. D.,  and  W.,  Pyen<>-  Yau*-. 

Frey,  Miss  L.  E.,  Seoul. 

Hammond,  Miss  Seoul. 

Harris,  Miss  L.  M.  D  ,  Seoul. 

Harris.  Miss  M.  YV.  Seoul. 

Hillman,  Miss,  Seoul. 

Jones.  Rev.  G.  H.  a  d  TV.,  Chemulpo. 

Lewis,  Miss  E.  A.,  Seoul. 

McGill,  TV.  B.  M  D.,  and  TV  .  Gensan. 

Noble,  Rev.  W.  A.,  and  W.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Paine,  Miss  J.  0  ,  Seoul. 

Pierce,  Miss  N.,  Seoul. 

Powell,  Miss  I,.  M. 

Rotliweiler,  Miss  L.,  C.,  Seoul,  Absent. 

Scranton,  Rev.  TV.  B„  M.D..  (Mrs.  Scranton,  Ab¬ 
sent)  >  Seoul. 

Scranton,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Seoul. 

Swearer,  Rev.  W.  0.,  Seoul 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION,  U.S.A.  (SOUTH,) 

Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Seoul. 

Carroll,  Mi-s  A  ,  Seoul. 

Colly-r,  Rev.  p.  T.,  and  W.,  Songdo. 

Hardin,  R.  H.,  M.D  ,  and  YV.,  Songdo. 

Hinds,  Miss  J.  B.,  Son-do. 

Moose,  Rev.  J.  R ,  and  W..  Seoul. 
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Doty,  Miss  S.  A.,  Seoul. 
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Gale,  Rev  J.  S.,  A,  lb,  (Mrs  Gale,  Absent),  Seoul. 
Howell,  Miss  E.  M.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Hunt,  Rev  YV  B.,  ami  YV.,  Pyeii  v  Yang. 

Irvin,  C.  H.,  M.D.,  and  YV.,  Fusan. 

Johnson,  YY'.  O.,  M  1).,  and  YV.,  Tagil. 

Leek,  Rev.  Geo  ,  and  YV.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Lee,  Rev  Graham,  ami  YV.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Miller,  Rev.  F.  S  ,  ai  d  YV.,  Seoul. 

Moffett,  Rev.  S.  A.,  and  YV.,  Pyeng  Yang. 

Moore,  Rev.  S.  A.,  and  TV.,  Seoul. 

Nourse,  Miss  S.  N.,  Seoul. 

Ross,  Kev.  C.,  and  YV  ,  Fusan. 

Sharp,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Seoul. 

Sharroeks,  A.  41.,  M.D.,  and  W.,  Pyeng  Yang. 
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Snook.  Miss  B.,  Seoul. 

Strong,  Miss  Ellen,  Seoul. 
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Underwood,  Rev.  H.  G.,  D  D.,  and  YV.,  Seoul. 

Vinton,  C  '  .  M.D,  ami  YY7..  Seoul. 

Wambold.  .Miss  K  C.,  Seoul. 

Welbon.  Rev.  A  G  ,  Seoul, 

YVells.  J.  H..  M  D.,  and  TV.,  Pyeng  Yang. 
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Bull,  Rev.  YV.  F.,  Kunsan. 
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Ingold,  Miss  41.  B.,  M.D.,  Chunju. 
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Straeffer,  Miss  F.  R.,  Mokpo. 
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Other  Powers 

—Then  the  Allies  Will  Conduct  the 
War  In  Common  — Notice  to  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance — England's  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Formation  of  the  Alliance. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  (o  The  Sun. 

London,  Feb.  12— Great  Britain  has 
concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Japan 
in  reference  to  a  common  policy  by  both 
nations  in  the  Far  East.  This  important 
announcement  was  launched  in  the  form 
of  a  Parliamentary  paper,  giving  the  text 
of  the  agreement,  just  in  time  to  catch  t.ho 
earliest  editions  of  the  morning  papers. 

The  agreement  was  concluded  in  London 
between  Lord  Lansdowne,  Secretary  Tor 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Baron  Hayashi,  the 
Japanese  Minister,  and  was  forwarded 
by  the  former  on  Jan.  30  to  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  the  British  Minister  at  Tokio. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  agreement: 

"The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  and  the  general  peace 
in  the  extreme  East,  and  being,  moreover, 
especially  interested  in  maintaining  iho 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Empire  of  China  and  the  Empire  of 
Corea  and  in  securing  equal  opportunities 
in  those  countries  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations,  hereby  agree  as 
follows: 

“Article  I.— The  high  contracting  parties 
having  mutually  recognized  the  indepen-' 
denco  of  China  and  Corea  declare  them¬ 
selves  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  ag¬ 
gressive  tendencies  in  either  country, 
having  in  view,  however,  their  special 
interests,  of  which  those  of  Groat  Brilai  i 
‘to  f -while  Japan, 
in  addition  to  the  interests  she  possesses 
in  China,  is  interested  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
politically  as  well  as  commercially,  in 
Corea. 

“The  high  contracting  parties  recognize 
that  it  will  be  admissible  for  either  of  them 
to  take  such  measures  its  may  be  indis¬ 
pensable  in  order  to  safeguard  those  inter¬ 
ests  if  threatened  either  by  the  aggressive 
action  of  any  other  Power  or  by  disturb¬ 
ance  arising  in  China  or  Corea  and  neces¬ 
sitating  the  intervention  of  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  or  property  of  its  subjects. 

Article  IT.— If  either  Great  Britain  or 
Japan  in  defence  of  their  respective  inter¬ 
ests  as  above  described  should  become 
involved  in  war  with  another  Power  the 
other  high  contracting  party  will  maintain 
strict  neutrality  and  use  its  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  other  Powers  from  joining  in  hostili¬ 
ties  against  its  ally. 

“Article  III.— If  in  the  above  event  any 
other  Power  or  Powers  should  join  in  hos¬ 
tilities  against  that  ally  the  other  high  con¬ 
tracting  party  will  come  to  its  assistance 
and  conduct  the  war  in  common  and  make 
peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

"Article  IV.— The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  neither  of  them  will  without 
consulting  the  other  enter  into  separate 
arrangements  with  another  Power  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interests  above  described. 

“Article  V.— Whenever  in  the  opinion  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  Japan  the  above 
mentioned  interests  are  in  jeopardy  the 
two  Governments  will  communicate  with 
one  another  fully  and  frankly. 

“Article  VI— The  present  agreement 
shall  come  into  effect  immediately  after  the 
date  of  its  signature,  and  shall  remain  in 

case' neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
should  have  notified,  twelve  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  said  five  years,  of  ils 
intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall  remain 
binding  until  the  expiration  or  one  year 
from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parlies  shall  have  denounced 
it,  but  if,  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  ex¬ 
piration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually 
engaged  in  war  (he  alliance  shall,  ipso 
facto,  continue  until  peace  is  concluded." 
enoland’s  explanation. 

In  a  long  despatch  to  Sir  Claude  Mac¬ 
donald  accompanying  the  treaty  Lord 
Lansdowne  says: 

“The  agreement  may  bo  regarded  os 
the  outcome  of  events  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  Far 
East  and  of  the  part  taken  by  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  in  dealing  with  them.  Through¬ 
out  the  troubles  and  complications  which 
arose  in  China  consequent  to  the  Boxer 
outbreak  and  the  attack  upon  the  Pekin 
legations,  the  two  Powers  have  been  in 
close  and  uninterrupted  communication 
and  have  been  actuated  by  similar  views. 

“Wo  have  each  of  us  desired  that  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  tho  Chinese 
Empire  bo  preserved:  that  there  should  bo 
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no  disturbance  of  the  territorial  status 
quo  cither  in  China  or  the  adjoining  regions; 
that  nil  nations  should  within  those  regions, 
as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  bo  afforded  equal  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  their  commerce 
and  industry,  and  that  poace  should  not 
only  be  restored,  but  should  for  the  future 
be  maintained. 

"From  the  frequent,  exchanges  of  views 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  two 
Governments  and  from  the  discovery  that 
their  Far  Eastern  policy  was  identical  it  has 
resulted  that  each  side  has  expressed  a 
desire  that  their  common  policy  find  ex-  I 
pression  in  en  international  contract  of 
binding  validity." 

The  despatch,  after  paraphrasing  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  purposes  of  the  agreement,  con¬ 
tinues: 

“His  Majesty’s  Government  has  been 
largely  influenced  in  their  decision  to  enter 
upon  this  important  contract  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  contains  no  provisions  which 
can  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  ag¬ 
gressive  or  self-seeking  tendencies  in  the 
regions  to  which  it  applies.  It  has  been 
concluded  purely  as  a  measure  of  pre¬ 
caution,  'to  be  invoked  should  occasion 
arise  in  defence  of  important  British  in¬ 
terests. 

“It  in  no  way  threatens  the  present  po¬ 
sition  or  legitimate  interests  of  other  Pow¬ 
ers.  On  the  contrary,  that  part  of  it  which 
renders  either,  of  the  high  contracting 
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for  assistance  can  operate  only  when  one 
of  tho  allies  finds  himself  obliged  to  go  to 
war  in  defence  of  interests  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both,  when  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  taken  this  step  are  such  as 
to  establish  that  the  quarrel  has  not  been 
of  his  own  seeking,  and  when,  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  own  defence  he  shall  find 
himself  threatened,  not' by  a  single  Power, 
but  by  a  hostile  coalition. 

“Hi6  Majesty’s  Government  trust  that 
the  agreement  may  be  found  of  mutual 
advantage  to  the  two  countries,  that  it  will 
make  for  the  preservation  of  peaoe,  and 
that  should  peace  unfortunately  be  broken 
it.  will  have  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
area  of  hostilities.” 

TREATY  A  COMPLETE  SURPRISE. 

The  treaty  comes  as  a.  complete  surprise 
In  every  quarter,  there  having  been  no 
suspicion  that  such  an  arrangement  was  in 
contemplation.  The  text  was  issued  so 
late  that  newspaper  comment  is  somewhat 
superficial  and  hurried.  It  generally  takes 
the  form  of  warm  commendation  by  the 
Government  press,  while  the  opposition 
journals  are  content  to  remark  upon  the 
importance  of  the  agreement  without  ex¬ 
pressing  any  decided  view.  There  is  a 
pretty  general  supposition  that  the  reason 
for  the  abandonment  of  Wei  Hai  Wei  can 
be  found  in  the  successful  negotiation  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Morning  Pest  contends  that  the 
support  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  ought 
to  enable  China  to  feel  security  and  there¬ 
fore  to  order  it6  internal  affairs  so  as  to 
conduce  to  the  growth  of  trade. 

The  Standard,  which  is  forever  demand¬ 
ing  an  energetic  polioy  in  the  Far  East. 

the  agreement  will  be  received  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  Great  Britain.  It  heartily 
congratulates  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Lansdowne. 

The  Telegraph  remarks  that  the  objects 
of  the  treaty  are  those  of  which  all  the 
Powors,  including  the  United  States,  are 
solemnly,  pledged,  and  proof  of  unaggres- 
sivoness,  if  it  is  needed,  oan  be  supplied 
by  the  obvious  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  treaty  which  would  preclude  Japan 
from  forming  an  absolutely  identical  agree¬ 
ment  with  Russia,  France,  Germany  or 
the  United  States.  The  paper  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  treaty  will  be  most  accept¬ 
able  to  the  British  nation  and  will  not  bo 
misapprehended  by  foreign  Powers. 

The  Times  wholly  indorses  tho  treaty 
as  formulating  a  policy  which  threatens 
nobody,  merely  embodying  the  principles 
to  which  all  the  great  Powers  are  publicly 
pledged.  The  solemn  consideration  this 
policy  will  now  receive  will,  tho  Times 
believes,  bo  greeted  nowhere  more  cordially 
than  in  the  United  States,  whose  attitude 
-'throughout  tho  recent  complications  in 
China  has  been  consistently  inspired  by 
the  same  considerations  that  actuated 
Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

It  sees  no  reason  why  the  treaty  should 
be  misinterpreted  elsewhere,  and  recalls 
that  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1600 
was  based  on  the  same  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  believes  that  the  agreement  can 
only  tend  to  promoto  a  satisfactory  under¬ 
hand  ing  with  Russia,  tej  whom  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  impute  an  aggressive  intention  bo 
which  she  has  repeatedly  repudiated.  tkf 

The  Daily  Mail,  approving  of  the  treaty, 
gays  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that 

___  It-  is  nimnd  fu-imAnlu  .  . .  I  .  Jgp~ 

port,  of  this  view  it  asserts,  upon  what  it 
says  is  unquestionable  authority,  that  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
have  become  regrettably  impaired  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Muscovite  duplicity  respecting 
the  future  of  Manchuria.  Russia,  it  adds, 
has  practically  annexed  tho  entire  trude 
of  that  province,  ignoring  the  protests  of 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  tho  United  Stales. 

The  Chronicle,  a  Liberal  organ,  says 
that  the  treaty  profoundly  affects  tho 
British  policy.  British  isolation,  splendid 
or  otherwise,  is  forsaken  for  a  dual  alliance. 

The  question  will  be  much  debated  whether 
the  treaty  does  not  impose  on  one  party 
obligations  greater  than  the  benefits  it 
confers. 

The  radical  Daily  News  calls  the  agree¬ 
ment  sensational  and  says  it  ends  Great 
Britain’s  magnificent  isolation  with  a  pretty  j 
sudden  shock.  It  hopes  that  the  Govern- | 
ment  will  hasten  to  ciucidate  a  situation  j 
that  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  conse-  | 

quences. _ 
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Quo  In  the  Far  Fast. 

Washington,  Feb.  11  .-While  no  reliable 
views  of  how  the  Government  regards  tho 
reported  alliance  between  Japan  and  Eng¬ 
land  can  bo  obtained  to-night  owing  to  tho 
-late  hour  the  information  was  received, 
yet  it  is  sure  to  cause  gratification. 

This  Government  lias  beer,  working  fer 


Il: 


Tokyo,  Friday,  Feb.  Gth,  1903. 


MORAL  PROGRESS. 


Bahon  Iwasaki’s  long  and  thoughtful 
letter  to  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  a  full  tr  ans- 
lation  of  which  is  published  else¬ 
where,  has  attracted  wide-spread  at¬ 
tention  among  Japanese  and  ior- 
eiguers  alike.  Attention  has  thus 
far  been  principally  concentrated, 
however,  upon  an  incidental  and 
secondary  paragraph  in  the  letter, 
namely,  the  one  containing  references 
to  the  question  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital.  Considering  that 
this  question  happens  just  now  to  be 
one  of  very  practical  significance,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  great  importance 
should  have  been  attached  to  an 
expression  of  views  by  a  gentle¬ 
men  of  Baron  Iwasaki’s  influence 
and  standing  in  financial  circles, 
especially  when  those  views  are 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  foreign  capital  in  the  case 
!  (>f  a  class  of  undertakings  to  which 
I  the  one  now  endeavouring  to  procure 
I  foreign  co-operation  belongs.  A 
I  great  injustice  has,  however,  been 
done  to  the  Baron  by  those  critics 


who  have  given  their  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  secondary  part  of  his 
article  and  have  tried  to  represent 
him  as  a  chicken-hearted  and  narrow 
minded  reactionary  which  is  exactly 
what  he  is  not,  as  will  be  admitted 
by  anybody  on  even  a  cursory  perusal 
of  his  paper  from  beginning  to  end- 
His  allusion  to  the  subject  is  almost 
incidental,  and,  although  his  attitude 
on  this  topic  is  uot  what  the  so-called 
progressive  and  enlightened  observers 
are  usually  expected  to  assume,  it ' 
must  be  admitted  that  the  considera¬ 
tions  to  which  he  has  boldly  given  j 
expression  are  not  of  a  character  J 
to  be  lightly  disposed  of.  For  the 
present  we  shall  refrain  from  giving 
our  own  views  on  this  subject ;  it 
involves  the  taking  into  consideration 
of  so  many  important  points  of  view 
that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  inside 
the  limits  of  space  now  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  saying 
that  the  unpopular  attitude  taken 
by  Baron  Iwasaki  on  this  subjccl,  is 
neither  the  result,  of  any  reactionary 
j|nd  cowardly  tendency  of  thought 
6ior  of  any  private  motives  of  self- 
'interests;  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
result  of  a  solicitude  for  the 
.best  interests  of  the  country  and 
based  on  considerations  which,  on 
the  whole,  breathe  a  spirit  of  whole¬ 
some  progress  and  sound  reform. 

A  glance  at  its  contents  will  show 
that  the  chief  interest  of  the  paper 
lies  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
eminent  writer  on  the  moral  founda¬ 
tion  of  progress  in  this  country. 
There  is  unfortunately,  we  are  afraid, 
some  truth  in  what  he  says  about  the 
alleged  moral  shortcomings  among  the 
men  of  the  present  generation  in 
all  walks  of  life.  We  ourselves  had 
occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  write  on 
tli is  subject  in  a  somewhat  similar 
strain.  We  arc,  therefore,  glad  to 
hear  the  voice  of  warning  raised  by 
a  man  of  the  Baron’s  influence.  It 
is,  however,  our  duty  as  a  conscien¬ 
tious  recorder  of  contemporary  His¬ 
tory,  to  point  out  the  important  fact 
that  Baron  Iwasaki  approaches  the 
question  with  the  heated  imagination 
of  a  zealous  reformer  rather  than  the 
cool  judgment  of  a  sober  philosopher. 
The  result  is  that  his  strictures  on 
the  men  of  affairs  of  the  present 
Japan  are  in  some  cases  altogether 
too  extreme  and  sweeping  to  be 
true.  If  the  men  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  were  so  wanting  in  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  in  nearlyevery  other 
valuable  moral  quality,  as  the  Baron 
would  have  us  believe,  our  prospect 
is  a  nation  would  be  gloomy  indeed. 
The  very  carrying  on  of  ordinary  busi- 
less  would  be  impossible.  That  the 
ountry,  however,  is  all  the  while  mak- 
lg  solid  advance  in  its  commerce  and 
anufactures  as  well  as  in  science  and 
ts,  proves  that  the  case  is  not  quite 
bad  as  Baron  Iwasaki  and  some 
V  er  reformers  sometimes  represent  it 
to  be.  Itis,  indeed,  impossible  for  usto 
believe  that  the  English  people  whom 
the  Baron  praises  up  to  the  sky,  great 
undoubtedly  they  are,  should  be  so 
immaculately  virtuous,  and  that  we 
should  be  so  immeasurably  inferior  to 
them  in  moral  worth.  Nevertheless 
highly  appreciate  the  motives 
that  prompt  him  to  elevate  the 
one  and  depress  the  other.  No  | 
intelligent  observer  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  real  position  of 
things  will  fail  to  perceive  where  the 
truth  lies.  Observing,  however, 
that  some  passages  of  the  Baron’s 
article  have  been  quoted  with  an  air 
of  triumph  by  some  of  the  confirmed 
enemies  of  the  country,  we  have 
thought  it  not  altogether  unnecessary 
to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation. 


■ 


ARON  IWASAKI  ON  THE  CD 
OF  CURRENT  MALADIES. 


Translated  from  the  Jiji  Shim-nt  of  the  4th 
and  5th  January,  1903.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jiji  Shimpo. 

Sir  : — Leaving  Tokyo  in  the  Spring 
^  the  present  year,  I  have  spent 
Cven  of  eight  months  travelling  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  making  this 
pur n ey,  I  had  no  object  except  that  of 
recruiting  my  health.  But  observing 
an  the  spot  the  wonderful  progress  of 
civilization  in  Europe  and  America  and 
contrasting  what  I  saw  there  with  the 
actual  state  of  things  at  home,  I  could 
not  helf)  having  some  reflections  and 
thoughts  excited  in  my  mind.  Some  of 
these  reflections,  commonplace  and  hack¬ 
neyed  as  they  doubtless  are,  I  wish  now, 
with  yyur  permission,  to  lay  before  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper  and  to  invite  their  candid 
criticism  thereon. 

6  Yours,  etei, 

■S'—-'-'  r  IWASAKI  YaNOSUKE. 

Oiso,  December  31st,  1902. 


Tha  great  desideratum  in  Japan  at 
the  present  moment,  is  that  every  one, 
whatever  his  rank  or  situation'  may  be, 
should  stir  up  his  moral  energy  and 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  what¬ 
ever  work  he  may  be  engaged  in. 
When  the  moral  energy  of  a  people  is 
paralysed  and  their  love  of  ease  and 
laziness  render  them  inattentive  to  their 
duties,  and  business  and  destroy  their 
sense  if  responsibility,  they  may  be  able 
to  make  a  not  discreditable  advance  in 
material  development,  but  their  ruin 
and  fall  will  be  as  sure  and  inevitable 
as  that  a  stream  always  seeks  a  lower 
level  or  that  rain  water  soon  dries  up. 
Now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  state  ot 
nronress  attained  by  some  countries  ill 
Europe  and  America  ;  what  we  now  see 
there,  is  the  accumulated  result  oi  pro- 
cress  during  several  centuries,  and 
robody  can  deny  that  this  imposing 


superstructure  rests  ou  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  moral  stamina  of 
tli£  people  in  general.  It  may  thus  he 
assumed  without  any  impropriety,  that 
the  moral  energy  and  character  of  a 
people  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  well-order¬ 
ed  political  community  suitable  for 
social  progress  and  the  promotion  of 
the'. general  welfare. 

Turning  our  eyes  to  the  condition  of 
filings  in  thi3  country,  the  material 
Vogress,  accomplished  during__the  pa$t 
r*mrfy  odd  years  has  few  parallels  in  the 
liistqry  of  mankind.  In  political- insti¬ 
tutions,  in  military  affairs,  in  literature 
and  science,  in  arts  and  industry,  in 
agriculture  and  commerct — in  all  spheres 
of '  national  activity  there  has  taken 
place  such  a  remarkable  advance  and 
renovation  as  to  extort  adniination  from 
the..  Occidental  nations.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  constitutes  the  real  basis 
of  all  outward  and  material  pro¬ 
gress,  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  energy 
of  the  people,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
we  are  still  far  behind  the  nations  of 
the  West.  Let  us  take  the  English 
people  as  an  example.  The  individuals 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  among, 
them  are  distinguished  no  less  for  their 
strict  morals  than  for  the  dignity  and 
propriety  of  manners.  Whatever  may 
be  the  work  they  may  he  engaged  in, 
they  bring  to  it  a  keen  seuse  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  vigilant  attention,  together 
with  honesty  and  faithfulness.  They 
aredikewise  remarkable  for  their  strict 
1  observance  of  distinctions  between  pub- 
I  lie  and  private  matters.  The  most 

1  _  <vViomr>tfirist,ifi  : 


noteworthy  characteristic  about  them  is 
.  that,  when  once  they  engage  in  an  en- 
I  terprise,  they  pursue’  their  object  with 
such  dogged  perseverance  that  they 
never  know  rest  until,  brushing  all 
difficulties  aside,  they  finally  achieve 
Success.  Such  being  the  character  of  | 
the  English  people,  they  have  a  high 
•tense  of  honour  and  regard  a  breach  ot 
1  Promise,  be  the  matter  important  or 
I  trifling,  as  the  height  of  enormity. 
Even  in  England  with  its  millions  of 
inhabitants  and  a  multitude  of  large 
'and  busy  towns,  immoral  and  aban- 
dontd  characters  are  oT  course  to  be 
found  not  only  among  the  people  of  the 


L 


6r  classes  hut  even  among  those  oc- 
i'ying  higher  positions  in  society, 
lat  I  mean  is  that  the  prevailing, 
ral  tone  among  the  middle  and  upper 
sses  is  so  healthy  and  constitutes  such 
powerful  influence  as  a  social  sanction, 
at  any  body  falling  under  the  general 
tndurd  at  once  forfeits  the  esteem  and 
ciety  of  his  fellowmen  before  whom  he 
,n  never  again  hold  up  his  head.  This 
how  the  moral  tone  prevailing  among 
pper  classes  has  extended  its  whole- 
>rae  influence  to  the  other  sections  of 
aciety.  Looking  at  the  map  of  Great 
Britain,  you  will  observe  that  it  is  made 
,p  of  a  few  islands  in  the  north-western 
jorner  of  Europe.  The  extent  of  the 
jountry  is  not  large,  while  its  soil  is  not 
Particularly  fertile  and  its  natural  re- 
jorces  not  conspicuously  rich.  And  yet, 
in  wealth,  in  commerce,  in  manufacture, 
in  science  and  literature,  in  military  and 
-naval  matters — in  short  from  whatever 
(point  of  view  you  regard  it, — Great  ! 
Britain  occupies  a  unique  and  proud 
position  in  the  world  as  the  greatest  of 
the  European  Powers.  This  enviable 
position  is  hers,  as  the  result  of  the 
I  great  moral  qualities  developed  by  her 
people  in  the  course  of  several  centuries. 
This  is  not  true  of  England  alone.  In 
all  the  other  great  countries  of  Europe, 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  people  con- 
|  stitute  the  basis  of  their  national  power 

and  strength _  . 

It  must  not,  however,  be,  understood 
that,  when  I  institute  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Japan  with  regard 
j  to  the  different  aspects  of  progress  in 
J  the  two  counsries,  my  idea  is  to  in¬ 
sist  that  this  nation  ought  at  once  to 
\  attain  the  same  level  of  progress  as  the 
j  English  people.  It  goes  without  saying 
that,  in  wealth  and  capital,  and  in 
knowledge  and  experience,  it  is  irii- 
'  possible  for  us  soon  to  catch  up  with  the 
,  English.  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to^exr 
pect  of  our  people  what  is  so  obviously 
impossible.  What  I  most  earnestly' 
hope  that  my  countrymen  will  do,  is 
J  that  they  will  all,  high  and  low,  unite  in 
|  arousing  their  moral  energy  and  thus 
supplying  a  sufficient  amount  ofstrengtl 
and  solidity  to  the  foundations  of  our 
progress,  so  that  we  may  ultimately  at¬ 
tain  the  position  of  a  first-class  country. 


Judging  from  the  present  state  of 
things  in  this  country,  I  entertain  little 
doubt  that  our  rate  of  progress  is  quite 
satisfactory  in  so  far  as  the  material 
side  of  our  development  is  concerned. 
Nearly  all  the  necessary  elements  of 
civilization,  in  the  fields  of.  politics,  l 
science,  arts,  industries,  and  commerce, 
have  already  been  introduced.  Espe-  . 
cially  since  our  victorious  war  with  j 
China,  we  have  made  a  sudden  expan¬ 
sion  in  so  many  different  directions  that 
the  country  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis. 
Compared  to  countries  like  England, 
Germany,  Russia  and  France,  many 
things  are  no  doubt  still  wanting  in 
this  country.  Having  regard,  however, 
to  our  national  wealth  and  resources,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  ex¬ 
pansion  has  in  some  respects  already 
overstepped  the  proper  limits.  Under 
the  circumstances  there  are  men  who 
are  afraid  that  the  recent  increase  of  our 
public  expenditure  caused  by  our  public 
policy  of  expansion  may  possibly  im-' 
pair  our  resources  and  produce  a  state 
of  financial  disorder.  Men  holding 
this  view  of  the  situation  consider  it 
advisable  to  nourish  our  resources  by 
suspending  the  prosecution  of  public 
works  of  relative  unimportance  and  also 
by  spreading  the  increase  of  armament 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Our  arma-  : 
ments  being  a  necessary  institution  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  country,  it  is  but  proper  that  they 
should  not  only  be  kept  in  a  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  but  augmented  to  a  suitable  extent. 

»{  The  extent  of  the  augmentation  should, 
f!  however,  be  determined  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  national  resources  and  kept 
within  the  limits  allowed  by  such  re¬ 
sources.  Were  this  necessary  precau¬ 
tion  overlooked  in  consequence  of  exces¬ 
sive  and  one-sided  zeal  for  the  efficiency  ot 
our  armaments,  the  sources  of  the  nation- 
aLreveuue  might  dry  up,  and  the  result, 
would  then  be  the  reverse  of  the  original 
object  for  which  armaments  are  provided, 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  national  in¬ 
terests  and  welfare.  This  is  true,' how¬ 
ever,  not  only  of  armaments  but  of  all 
other  undertakings. 


lie  undertakings  already  in  course  of  I 
ecution,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  I 
igbt  to  completion.  And  what  is  1 
t  important  in  securing  the  success- 
attainment  of  this  result  is  the 
stence  of  a  proper  degree  of  moral 
^iency  in  the  persons,  whoever  they 
y  be,  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
i8e  undertakings.  Are  our  men  of 
airs,  whether  in  Government  circles 
in  private  spheres,  distinguished  by 
3  same  dogged  perseverance  and  in- 
oiitable  will  as  the  English  people  ? 
re  they  inspired  by  the  same  high  I 
use  of  honour  and  truthfulness  as  the 
nglish  ?  Are  they  as  strict  in  their 
orals,  or  as  faithful  in  keeping  their  pro- 
tises  ?  Or  again,  are  they  in  possession 
fthat  in  the  character  of  the  English  peo- 
le  which  prevents  the  latter  from  being 
mposed  upon,  inspite  of  their  unsuspect- 
ng  nature,  and  which,  notwithstanding; 
,heir  lovable  character,  saves  them  from 
neing  treated  with  undue  familiarity? 
The  Japanese  used  from  ancient  times  to 
attach  great  importance  to  truthfulness, 
fidelity,  and  good  manners.  Not  only 
were  they  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  to  t 
the  sovereign  and  their  piety  to  their  par¬ 
ents,  but  they  were  equally  noted  for  a 
certain  tone  of  dignity  in  their  everyday 
>ehaviour.  The  power  of  social  sanction 
ms  also  strong  and  comprehensive.  In 
hort  the  nation  had  in  its  life  an  amount 
f  moral  energy  which  seemed  adequate 
or  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  exist- 
mce  of  the  country  for  ages  eternal.  This 
noral  energy  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
acted  to  have  been  still  further  develop-  ! 
■d  and  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  5 
progress  of  civilization  in  recent  years. 
But  in  point  of  fact, [simultaneously  with 
the  reconstruction  of  our  social  orders 
:  since  the  Restoration,  the  former  system 
|  of  morality  received  a  death  blow,  while 
i  a  new  system  of  manners  and  morality 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
order  of  things  has  yet  to  be  established. 
Observing  the  way  in  which  our  men  of 
affairs,  whether  in  public  or  in  private 
walks,  discharge  their  duties  ;  and  re¬ 
marking-  how  they  observe  discipline,- 
how  they  conduct  themselves  in  public, 
what  ideas  they  entertain  as  to  honour 
Land  gobd  manners,  that  is,  studying' the 


matter  from  all  possible  points  of 
view,  it  must  unfortunately  be  admitted 
that  -the  good  moral  tone  of  Old 
Japan  has  altogether  disappeared. 
What  we  have  thus  lost  in  the  process 
offransition,  we  have  not  yet  succeed¬ 
ed  in  replacing  by  the  mor$I  tone  of 
European  countries.  Our  efforts  are 
now  chiefly  directed  to  the  perfection  I 
of  our  outward  and  material  progress. 
To  attempt  to  overtake  the  Occidental 
countries  by  pursuing  such  a  policy, 
would  be  as  foolish  as  to  try  to  go  east 
by  turning  the  horse’s  head  to  the  west. 
The  progress  attained  by  those  countriss 
is,  as  it  were,  an  edifice  constructed  on 
the  solid  basis  of  the  moral  character  of 
their  ?people,  and  consequently  that 
edifice  is  proof  against  storm  and  earth¬ 
quake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
gress  achieved  by  this  country  is  like  a 
structure  erected  on  a  sand  bank  ;  it 
does  not  require  a  severe  storm  or  an 
earthquake  to  lay  it  low.  Should 
the  extreme  view  I  take  of  the  situation 
prove  unfounded,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  sincere  congratulation  for  the  sake  of 
the  country.  But  in  case  my  view  un¬ 
fortunately  turns  out  to  be  true,  what 
should  we  do  for  our  country  ?  Who  is  to 
care  and  provide  for  our  posterity  ?  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  frequent 
complaints  about  stringent  markets  and 
depression  of  trade,  about  panics  and 
crises.  The  causes  of  these  undesirable 
phenomena  are  of  course  very  com¬ 
plicated,  but  they  may,  in  eight  or  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  be  traced  to  some  form  of 
human  agency.  Difficulties  caused  by 
human  agencies  can  also  be  removed  or 
prevented  by  similar  agencies.  But 
supposing  that  we  were  confronted  with 
a  great  disturbance  Caused  by  some 
world-wide  tendency  against  which 
human  agencies  are  powerless,  it  should 
be  apprehended  that  the  present  order 
of  things  in  Japan,  lacking,  as  it  does, 
the  support  of  a  sure  moral  foundation, : 
might  not  only  be  arrested  in  its  pro-! 
grass  but  even  be  torn  up  root  and  all. 
This;  is  the  danger  I  am  most  afraid  of. 
Iliii  convinced,  however,  that,  if  we 
(begin  in  earnest  to.  put  forth  our  moral 
energy  and  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  ut- 


t  to  create  a  healthy  moral  atmos- 
re,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  our 
cess.  It  is  not  my  idea  merely  to 
ict  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  present 
ition  of  things  in  this  country  or  to 
contented  with  shedding  fruitless 
>ps  of  despairing  tears.  I  am  filled 
ch  hopes  for  the  future  progress  of 
b  country,  and  consequently  I  am  all 
e  more  earnest  in  wishing  to  base  our 
ogress  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation. 
In  saying  that  we  ought  to  stir  up 
ir  moral  energy  and  provide  a  sure 
isis  for  the  progress  of  the  country,  I 
m  not  expecting  of  my  fellow  country- 
leu  anything  particularly  difficult. 
.11  I  want  to  insist  upon,  is  that 
lose  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
lould  regulate  themselves  in  their  every- 
ay  conduct  by  a  code  of  morals  appro¬ 
bate  to  their  social  position.  A  clean 
ife,  good  manners,  a  sense  of  honour, 
i  sense  of  responsibility,  the  observance 
if  discipline — are  these  not  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  moral  code  for  everyday 
use  ?  To  sum  'it  up  in  one  word,  what 
I  ask  of  my  countrymen  is  that  they 
should  be  serious  in  whatever  they  do. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  two  or 
three  practical  examples. 

Some  observers  are  of  opinion  that 
our  field  of  politics  is  full  of  difficulties 
and  that  we  have  even  come  to  a  crisis. 
[  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  existence 
if  difficulties,  but  what  sort  of  difficul¬ 
ties  are  they  ?  Looking  at  the  condi- 
,ion  of  things  in  some  European  coun- 
rjes,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  so-called 
olitical  difficulties  there  arise  princi- 
ally  from  the  conflict  of  interests  and 
Bntiments  between  the  different  sections 
f  the  people  on  account  of  difference  in 
'aCe,  language,  religion  and  manners, 
>r  of  difference  in  political  institutions, 
customs,  history  and  other  conditions  of 
life.  Difficulties  of  this  nature  are  the 
source  of  trouble  to  the  Sovereigns, 
Cabinets  and  Parliaments.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Germany,  Austria,  France 
and  Italy.  Even  in  England  which 
is  comparatively  free  from  com¬ 
plications  of  this  kind,  they  have 
still  to  deal  with  the  discontent  in  Ire¬ 


land.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  the  .men  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs  in  those  countries' u ,? sh_  Jh ej r 
task  of  government  with  so  much  devo¬ 
tion  and  energy,  that,  notwithstanding 
occasional  reverses  and  misfortunes,  they 
usually  succeed  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  their  people  at  home  and  elevating 
the  position  of  their  respective  countries 
in  the  world  at  large.  .Now,  as  for 
Japan,  is  she  confronted  with  any  of 
the  difficulties  .belonging  to  this  cate¬ 
gory?  Having  been  ruled  ever  sip.ee 
the  beginning  of  our  national  existence 
by  an  unbroken  line  of  Emperors,  we  are 
happily  free  from  all  causes  of  conflict  and 
conplication  on  account  of  race,  language, . 
religion,  and  manners,  or  on  account  of 
political  institutions,  customs,  history 
and  other  conditions  of  life.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  independent  countries  in  the 
world,  none  is  so  free  from  impurities 
and  disorders  as  Japan.  She  is  not 
beset  by  any  of  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  very  existence  of  many  of  the 
leading  countries  in  Europe.  under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  there  could  ever  be  occa¬ 
sion  for  any  really  serious  collisions  and 
complications  in  our  domain  of  politics. 

There  are  critics  who  maintain  that  the 
Japanese  people  are  not  adapted  for 
commerce  and  industry,  and  therefore 
that  the  national  economy  should  be 
founded  ou  agriculture  as  its  mainstay. 
This  view  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
undertakings  which  were  initiated  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war  with  China 
have  since  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
collapse.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  agriculture.  Nevertheless 
I  must  say  that  in  our  endeavours  to 
compete  with  the  wealthy  nations  of  the 
West,  we  cannot  rely,  as  our  main  source 
of  wealth,  upon  the  products  of  the 
land,  which  products  are,  in  a  small 
country  like  ours,  extremely  limited 
in  quantity.  In  addition  to  agri¬ 
culture,  we  must  make  it  our  object  to 
improve  our  means  of  communication 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  all  their  possible 
branches.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impos- 


for  us  to  hope  to  compete  iu  the 
e  with  the  move  advanced  countries 
e  West.  It  must,  therefore,  be  our 
.‘njjhation  to  brush  all  obstacles 
i'  and  with  a  singleness  of  purpose, 
g  about  the  practical  development 
^commerce  and  industry. 
a  commerce  and  industry,  our  efforts 
s  far  have  been  limited  in  most 
;s  ip  the  reproduction  of  the  outside 
ns  prevailing  in  European  countries; 
have  done  little  to  import  the  all- 
portantspirit  animating  commerce  and 
lustry  in  those  countries.  We  cannot, 
jrefore,  but  recognize  the  justice  of 
b  sarcastic  remarks  of  those  observers 
10  say  that  our  commercial  and  manu- 
Btural  institutions  are  like  bodies  desti- 
fce  of  souls.  What  do  I  mean,  when  I 
y  that  we  have  reproduced  only  forms 
ithout  importing  the  spirit  ?  What  I 
^ean  is  that  the  men  in  charge  of  these 
nderiakings  are  unfortunately  wanting 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  wanting  also 
n  devotion  to  their  work,  in  discipline,  in 
he  habit  of  keeping  engagements,  and 
n  the  practice  of  setting  a  good  moral 
;xa,mple  to  those  under  their  control. 
My  object  is  not  to  measure  the  quality 
and  extent  of  our  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  by  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  West.  My  object  is  to  point 
ut,  and  draw  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
>untrymen  to  the  existence  of  a  vast 
fference  between  the  spirit  in  which 
ise  enterprises  are  conducted  in  Japan 
I  in  European  countries.  Of  the  ad- 
iced  countries  of  Europe,  England 
cds  at  the  head  in  point  of  wealth 
d  power.  And  yet  the  people  of  that 
untry  are  as  unflagging  as  ever  in 
,eir  efforts  to  extend,  by  their  undimi- 
ished  moral  vigour,  their  sphere  of 
iterest  and  power  and  thus  to  add  to 
he  stability  of  their  national  prosperity, 
k  it  ’.Fight  under  these  circumstances 
that  a  younger  country  like  Japan 
should  be  contented  with  copying  only 
the  outward  forms  of  progress  without 
paying  attention  to  the  inner  spirit  of 
progress?  To  expect  real  progress  in 
this  way,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  look 
forward  to  a  harvest  withputsowingseeds. 


You  will  now  easily  understand  me, 
when  I  say  that  the  ill-success  attend¬ 
ing  many  of  our  recent  efforts  in  com-  | 
mercial  and  industrial  lines  is  the 
inevitable  consequents  of  the  lack  of 
the  proper  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  men  charged  with  the 
management  of  those  enterprises. ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  ! 
that  in  European  countries  men  holding  1 
responsible  positions  in  companies  per¬ 
sonally  look  into  all  sorts  of  affairs,  big 
and  small.  Themselves  very  diligent 
and  attentive,  they  keep  the  men  under 
j  them  in  a  state  of  strict  discipline,  and 
never  overlook  a  single  case  of  negligence 
or  mistake,  be  it  never  so  trifling.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  skill  and  experience  ‘ 
are  acquired,  and  the  confidence  of  the  j 
public  secured.  It  is  thus  and  thus  | 
alone  that  success  is  possible  in  busj-  I 
ness  and  industrial  undertakings.  It  is  ; 

|  never  possible  in  Europe  to  see  men  j 
j  without  experience  and  without  ability 
!  occupying,  as  they  occupy  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  responsible  positions  in  business 
!  concerns.  Where  a  large  .number  of 
j  men  are  employed,  it  is,  above  all, 
important  that  they  should  be  sub- 
I  jected  to  a  discipline  like  that  which 
prevails  in  the  army,  each  being  held 
responsible  for  his  particular  own  part 
of  the  work.  The  board  of  directors  is  . 
like  the  headquarters  of  an  array  com-^ 
mander  ;  it  is  from  thence  that  all  orders} 

I  issue  and  that  all  movements  are  control- 1 
I  ed.  As  victory  or  defeat  in  war  depends 
upon  the  strategic  skill  of  the  command-  \ 
ing  officers,  so  m  business  the  prosperity  j 
or  decline  of  a  concern  depends  upon  the 
-iudgUlgut  Sfisie'  if  thg_djrec-  ■ 

tors.  'An  ancient  saying  tells  us  time 
generals  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
an  army  and  that  there  is  seldom  a 
cowardly  soldier  under  a  bra/ve  general.  | 
Now,  how  many  responsible  officials  off 
companies  are  there  in  Japan  who,  by  1 
their  conscientious  devotion  to  their  j 
work,  deserve  to  he  mentioned  side  by 
kide'^VitiVgthe  ir  confreres  of  Europe  ?  i 
'•  NowWols .-at  |We  leading  co^me^cial 
and  ind.ustrijsu  companies  in  Japan.  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  their  boards  of 


tors  are  filled  in  most  cases  by  men 
e  irresponsible  sort  described  above, 
e  are  of  course  men  here  and  there 
,  for  their  skill  and  experience, 
r  talent  and  knowledge,  deserve  the 
idence  and  esteem  of  the  public, 
men  of  this  description,  from  their 
y  popularity,  are  naturally  induced 
have  connection  with  all  sorts  of 
erprises  between  which  they  have  to 
ide  their  ability*  energy  and  time, 
tead  of  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
y  one  of  those  enterprises.  The  result 
11  be  the  relaxatiou  of  all  discipline, 
may  appear  in  some  respects  advan- 
geous  that  one  person  should  attend 
■  the  business  of  several  concerns,  but 
^vision  of  labour  and  specialization  of 
ork  is  the  invariable  rule  of  progress. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  either 
i)  secure  efficient  work  or  to  maintain 
iscipline.  Whatever  may  have  been 
he  case  in  the  past,  the  progress  of 
,hings  in  this  country  has  now  reached  a 
jtage  wherein  concentration  of  energy 
is  of  great  importance.  It  will  be  high¬ 
ly  prejudicial  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  community  that  men,  however  clever 
and  capable  they  may  be,  should  divide 
\heir  care  and  time  between,  a  number  j 
f  concerns  and  thus  incapacitate  them- 
Ives  for  properly  discharging  their  res- 
\sibilities  in  connection  with  any  of 
Be  concerns.  Our  commerce  and 
/ustries  being  managed  in  the  way 
st~ described,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
lould  be  affected  by  the  slightest  turn 
!  the  tide  in  the  wrong  direction.  At 
ich  times  men  usually  get  so  frightened 
ut  of  their  wits,  that  they  think  and  say 
hat  they  are  confronted  by  a  panic. 
The  so-called  panic  is  in  reality  created 
by  these  people  themselves ;  it  is  not  a 
panic  in  the  true  sense  ef  the  word.  Let 
me  explain  this  point  by  means  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  banking  business.  In 
Europe  the  bankers  never  accept  as 
security  shares  which  have  not  been 
paid  up  in  full,  however  good  and  reli¬ 
able  those  shares  may  be.  Neither 
does  a  bank  negotiate  loans  with  another 
bank  on  the  strength  of  shares  or  any 
other  form  of  security  on  which  it  had 
made  accommodations  to  its  customers. 


Should  any  bank  transfer  the  securities, 
in  its  possession  in  this  manner,  it  would 
at  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of  its  cus- 
.  tomers.  But  our  bankers  are  not  only 
ready  to  make  advances  on  shares  only 
I  half  paid-up  or  even  less,  but  also  pass 
these  securities  from  one  to  another. 
These  securities,  after  thus  rendering 
repeated  service,  are  sometimes  present- 
!  ed  by  their  last  holder  at  the  Bank  of 
j  Japan  as  collaterals  for  a  loan.  It  is 
I  surely  a  complicated  process.  It  is,J 
|  however,  a  common  practice  among  our 

I  bankers.  Such  being  the  case,  it  must 

•  be  acknowledged  that  our  bankers  have  i 
I !  overstepped  beyond  the  proper  limits  of 
|  mutual  help  and  accommodation,  and 

I I  their  interests  are  so  intimately  and 
closely  linked  together,  that  failure  on 
the  part  of  one  of  them  or  even  of  a 
company  with  which  one  of  them  is 
closely  connected,  sometimes  brings  on 
a  trouble  affecting  all  of  them.  Such, 
according  to  past  experience,  is  the  ge¬ 
nesis  in  most  cases  of  the  so-called  panics 
in  this  country.  I  had  panics  of 
this  sort  in  my  mind,  when  I  stated  that 
our  panics  are  originally  created  by  men 
sin  charge  of  business  themselves.  It  is, 

I  believe,  now  high  time  for  the  Bauk  of 
Japan  to  take  warning  from  the  past  and 
to  lead  the  other  banks  in  its  footsteps, 
so  that  the  latter  may  be  better  able  to 

j  stand  on  their  own  legs.  Otherwise,  it 
I  may  be  feared  that  au  untoward  cata- 
I  strophe  may  possibly  precipitate  a  crisis 
J  involving -the  simultaneous  paralysis  of 
[  all  the  organs  of  credit. 

I  I  may  next  say  a  few  words  on  the  j 
subject  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  1 
1  capital.  I  do  not  think  that  the  in-  ' 
troduction  of  foreign  meney  is  necessarily  i 
i  injurious  to  our  interests.  On  the  con- 
I  trary,  Lthinlc  it  a  matter  of  course  that, 
in  case  'there  be  cheap  and  available 
‘  money  abroad,  we  should  import  and  em¬ 
ploy  it  for  the  development  of  our  indus-. 
tries.  Serious  consideration  is,  however? 
required  as  to  the  nature  of  the  under¬ 
takings  in- which  foreign  capital  may  be* 
invested.  With  regard  to  railways)  gas! 
works,  electric  lights,  electric  tramways, 
water-works,  harbour  works  and  ^ other; 
enterprises  of  the  nature  of  monopolies,  i 
they  are  so  closely  connected  with  public! 


greats  that  they  may  in  a  sense  be 
isidered  as  national  undertakings, 
ey  are  in  their  md—  altogether) 
{©rent  from  ordinary  uuterprises  of 
private  nature.  In  case  of  these 
dertakings,  the  introduction  of  for- 
m  capital  should  not  be  decided 
ion  in  an  off-hand  manner.  The  m- 
istment  of  foreign  money  might  not  be 
fiectionable,  but  as  to  letting  for- 
igners  procure  the  absolute  right  ot 
locating  such  undertakings  as  the 
esult  of  employing  foreign  money,  1 
:annot  help  saying  that  in  the  exist- 
ng  condition  of  our  alfairs  the  time  is 
aot  yet  come  for  an  innovation  of  this 
kind.  The  State  is  not  constituted  of 
the  land  only.  If  it  "’ere;  possible  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  land  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  of  the  people,  it 
might  be  a  -wise  policy  to  place,  all  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  let 
them  develop  them  in  their  own  way 

might  possibly  be-  a  more  rapid  mate¬ 
rial  progress  than  under  Japanese 
management.  But  the  progress  of  our 
national  affairs  must  be  managed  by  our 
wn  people.  The  people  are  the  in- 
i  .parable  constituents  of  the  State. 
Mien  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
ural  development  shall  have  become  as 
complete  in  form  and  spirit  and  our 
social  order  as  perfect  as  in  European 
countries,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  intro¬ 
duce  foreign  capital  for  the  prosecution 
of  undertakings  partaking  of  the  nature 
,of  a  monopoly,  without  any  apprehension 
of  the  power  of  management  being 
leized  by  foreigners  to  an  injurious  ex- 


lent.  But  in  “a  stage  of  progress  like 
•  ’  -1  _ _ 1  iron  iirlvon  tVsnsA  in 


jurs  at  the  present  lime  when  those  in 
charge  of  the  various  undertakings  as 
well  as  the  shareholders  are  alike  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  by  lax  discipline,  by  want  of 
virtue  and  of  knowledge,  and^  oy  a  gen¬ 
eral  state  of  ignorant  bewilderment,— 
in  a  period  like  this,  the  introduction  of 
foreign  money  in  enterprises  of  the  kind 
under  consideration  requires  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration, 


It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  defect 
noticeable  among  our  men  of  affairs  at  : 
the  present  time  with  regard  to  the  sense 
I  of  responsibility,  manners,  and  honour, 
is  the  result  of  an  imperfect  education. ; 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this  theory  in 
j  its  entirety.  The  majority  of  politicians  , 

!  and  business  men  who  have  now  reached 
|  middle  age,  have  undergone  a  complete 
!  course  of  education  according  to  the  Euro-  , 
pean  system.  And  yet  these  men  conduct  j 
themselves  in  the  practical  work  of  life 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appa¬ 
rent  that  they  have  turned  their 
back  on  all  notions  of  responsibility, 
discipline,  manners,  and  virtue.  If 
want  of  restraint  were  one  of  the 
essentials  of  freedom,  it  must  be 
.  owned  that  the  Japan  of  to-day 
enjoys  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  freedom.  But  want  of  restraint 
is  no  more  freedom  than  stinginess 
is  economy  or  than  cunning  is  wisdom. 

The  one  is  like  the  other  in  some  out¬ 
ward  respects,  but  they  have  nothing 
essential  in  common.  England  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  freest  country  in  Europe, . 
and  yet  English  gentlemen  are  not  noted 
like  the  Japanese  for  any  want  of  re- , 
strain t  in  their  conduct.  The  charac- 1 
1  teristics  of  the  English,  as  already  de-  j 
scribed,  are  their  dignified  carriage,  the 
i  purity  of  their  private  life,  their  love  of  ■ 
truth  and  honour,  and  their  amenable¬ 
ness  to  discipline  and  law.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  also  constitute  the  essence  of  , 
freedom.  Japan  has  taken  England  as  I 
her  model  in  the  progress  ofthe  material  j 
side  of  civilization,  and  why  should 
we  not  also  follow  England’s  example  | 
in  matters  of  the  spirit.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  should  inaugurate  the  new 
policy  indicated  above.  Our  country  j 
has  maintained  a  unique  and  unsullied 
I  existence  as  a  nation  during  the  twenty- 
|  five  centuries  of  her  history,  the  last  . 
thirty  odd  years  of  which  have  been 

t rendered  memorable  by  a  surprising  pro-  | 
gress  in  things  material.  But  unless  we 
now  turn'  our  attention  to  the  .  nourish- 1 
ing  of  our  moral  nature,  how  will  it  be 
possible  to  pTaeTour  "progress  on  a  sure 
and  permanent  basis.  In  every  country 


those  iu  the  low  orders  of  society  look  | 
for  guidance  to  their  superiors  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  this  country.  If  those’ 
among  us  who  are  thus  looked  up  to  by 
the  masses,  taking  lessons  from  English  j 
gentlemen,  put  forth  their  moral  ener¬ 
gies  and  give  a  good  example  to  those  be-  ; 
low  them,  I  entertain  little  doubt  but  that  j 
the  whole  nation  will  be  ready  to  follow 
their  lead. 


(I 


i' 


ENTRANCE  TO  KOTO  GAKKO  GRANTED . 


On  several  occasions  during  the  past  four  years 
effort  have  been  made  to  obtain  for  the  graduates 
of  Christian  schools  of  a  certain  grade  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  entrance  to  Koto  Gakko :  i.e.  schools  ' 
preparatory  to  the  University.  Those  interested 
in  fyese  efforts  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
privilege  lias  now  been  granted  by  the  Depart- 
mepf  of  Education.  To  many  this  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  brief  statement  of  the 
essential  facts  in  the  history  of  the  case. 

In  1899  what  is  known  as  Instruction  No.  12 
was  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Prior  to  that  time  Meiji  Gakuin,  Ao- 
yama  Gakuin,  Doshisha,  and  perhaps  other  schools, 
had  been  granted  Chu  Gakko  (Middle  School) 
licenses ;  but  as  Instruction  No.  12  forbade  all 
religious  instruction  and  services,  “  even  outside 
the  regular  course  of  instruction,”  those  who  hold 
to  the  principle  that  schools  carried  on  by  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  should  be  avowedly  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  were  forced  to  surrender;  the  licenses  along 
with  their  attendant  privileges. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  51  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  Education  requesting 
that  the  Instruction  might  be  restricted  in  its 
application  to  such  Chu  Gakko  ns  were  supported 
by  public  funds.  That  petition  the  Minister  felt 
himself  unable  to  grant ;  but  some  time  after¬ 
wards  regulations  were  issued  by  which  the  gra¬ 
duates  of  such  schools  as  Meiji  Gakuin  were 
allowed  the  privileges  of  those  of  Chu  Gakko  re¬ 
garding  admission  to  Koto  Gakko  though  the 
schools  were  not  allowed  the  name  Chu  Gakko. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Education  was  understood  to  be  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  ;  but 
during  the  spring  of  1902  new  regulations  were 
issued  requiring  the  graduates  of  all  schools  ex¬ 
cepting  Chu  Gakko  to  pass  a  special  examination, 
in  addition  to  the  examination  required  of 
graduates  of  Chu  Gakko,  in  order  to  enter  Koto 
Gakk5.  Also  a  fee  of  five  yen  was  to  be  paid 
for  this  special  and  preliminary  examination. 

This  was  a  manifest  injury  to  Meiji  Gakuin  and 
similar  schools  ;  and  accordingly  shortly  after  the 
new  regulations  were  issued,  Dr.  Ibuka,  Mr. 
Honda  and  Mr.  Kataoka  laid  the  case  before 
the  authorities  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  relief. 

In  addition  to  this  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  signed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Meiji  Gakuin,  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tq- 
hoku  Gakuin,  and  Doshisha,  and  designed  to 
bring  the  matter  to  his  attention  from  the  point 
of  view  of  foreigners  deeply  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of, the  institutions  alTected  by  the  regula¬ 
tions.  This  request  was  received  with  great 
courtesy  and  with  something  of  encouragemenf 
for  the  future  ;  but  for  the  time  being  the  Depart-? 
ment  was  unable  to  comply  with  it.  Dr.  Ibuka 
and  Mr.  Honda  therefore  decided  to  make  an 
attempt  in  another  direction ;  and  in  this  they 
were  successful. 

Included  in  the  Government  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  a  number  of  Semmon  Gakko,:  i.e. 
schools  which  prepare  students  for  a  profession 
without  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  the 
University.  Among  these  are  the  Commercial 
College,  the  Foreign  Languages  School,  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo,  one  or  more 
Polytechnic  Schools,  and  a  number  of  Medical 
Schools.  In  fact,  these  are  the  schools  which  a 
considerable  number  of  the  graduates  of  Meiji 
Gakuin  and  similar  institutions  prefer  to  enter  ; 
but  until  recently  they  were  open  only  to  the 
graduates  of  certain  Government  schools  and  to 
students  passing  special  examinations.  After  a 
painstaking  presentation  of  the  case  by  Dr.  Ibuka 
and  Mr.  Honda,  the  regulations  for  entrance  were 
changed  so  as  to  include  “graduates  of  schools  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Minister  of  Education  as  equal 
or  superior  to  Chu  Gakko.”  The  first  Christian 
schools  to  obtain  such  recognition  were  Meiji 
Gakuin  and  Aoyama  Gakuin.  Subsequently  it 
was  obtained  by  Doshisha,  Tohoku  Gakuin,  and 
perhaps  others.  It  lias  also  been  granted  to  the 
Ghuto  Kwa  (Middle  Department)  of  Gakushin 
(Nobles  School),  and  to  several  Buddhist  institu¬ 
tions. 

But  the  privilege  of  admission  to  Semmon 
Gakko  was  not  only  valuable  in  itself.  As  Semmon 
Gakko  no  less  than  Koto  Gakko  belong  to  the 
Government  system  of  education,  and  as  the  grade 
of  scholarship  for  entrance  is  the  same  for  both, 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  one  was  logically  a 
promise  of  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  other. 
Accordingly  towards  the  dose  of  last  year  Dr. 
Ibuka  and  Mr.  Honda  called  upon  Mr.  Kubota, 
the  present  Minister  of  Education,  who  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Subsequently  they, 
called  upon  Mr.  Koba,  the  present  Vice  Minister, 
and  also  upon  Mr.  Matsui,  the  Director  of  the 
Semmon  Gakko.  These  gentlemen  told  them.r 
that  the  request  would  be  favourably  considered  ; 
and  on  January  25  th  of  this  year  there  appeared 
jin-'  the  Official  Gazelle  a  regulation  extending 
the  privilege  of  entrance  to  Koto  Gakko  to 
“  graduates  of  schools  recognized  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  as  set  forth  in  Article  VIII,  No.  r, 
of  the  regulations  for  entrance  to  Semmon  Gakko.” 

This  gives  to  such  schools  as  Meiji  Gakuin, 
Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tohoku  Gakuin  and  Doshisha, 
all  the  privileges  of  Chu  Gakko.  They  have  be¬ 
sides,  within- certain  limits,  greater  freedom  than 
Chu  Gakko  ua  determining  their  curriculum. 
Such  action  on  the  pairt  of  the  Department  of 
Education  is  also  evidence  that  it  is  coming  to 
set  a  higher  estimate  than  formerly  upon  the  value 
of  private  schools,  and  that  it  consents  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  right  to  freedom  in  the  teaching  of 
religion.  Looking  to  the  future  of  Japan 
the  importance  of  the  adoption  of  these  principles 
by  the  Department  can  hardly  be  aver-estimated. 

On  the  other  hand  the  right  of  Christian  schools 
to  do  their  work  without  restriction  puts  upon 
them  a  new  responsibility  to  do  it  well. 

WILLIAM  JMBEIE, 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  COUNT  KATSURA. 

Reprinted  from  the  “  Japan  Mail,”  May  27,  1904. 


I  was  recently  favoured  with  an  interview  with 
Count  Katsura.  The  conversation  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hours;  and  its  subject  was  the  so- 
called  Yellow  Peril.  Since  then  I  have  submitted 
the  following  account  of  the  interview  to  him, 
and  have  received  his  assurance  that  I  understood 
him  correctly.  I  have  also  the  permission  of 
Count  Katsura  to  make  the  account  public. 

William  Imbrie. 

(Dr.  Imbrie  is*  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Tokyo.) 

The  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
Japan  (said  Count  Katsura)  has  continued  un¬ 
broken  for  fifty  years  ;  and  its  sympathy  with  the 
nation  in  the  present  crisis  of  its  history  is  most 
grateful.  These  are  things  which  Japan  will  not 
forget.  I  notice  however  occasionally,  even  in 
articles  which  express  a  cordial  desire  for  the 
success  of  Japan  in  the  war  now  in  progress,  a 
shade  of  solicitude  regarding  the  future.  There 
is  a  vague  fear  that  perhaps  after  all  Japan  is  not 
quite  what  she  is  said  to  be;  and  at  least  an 
apprehension,  in  case  she  should  attain  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  eastern  Asia,  that  her  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  exercised  in  ways  injurious  to  the 
rightful  interests  of  western  nations  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  to  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  am  sure  that  if  only  the  course  of  events  be 
allowed  to  proceed  without  needless  irritation,  all 
such  fears  will  prove  to  have  been  wholly  un¬ 
founded;  but  I  am  equally  sure,  especially  if 
Japan  should  continue  to  be  successful,  that  Rus¬ 
sia  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  alienate  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  by  impairing  its 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Japan.  The  power 
of  insinuation  is  very  subtle  and  may  be  very  effec¬ 
tive,  especially  when  it  is  exercised  ostensibly  in 
the  interest  of  matters  of  vital  importance ;  and  in 
this  case  I  can  easily  see  how  the  recent  troubles 
in  China  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  plausible 
argument  in  proof  of  danger  in  the  future.  These 
half  concealed  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  people  of  America 
against  Japan  therefore  cause  me  some  concern  ; 
especially  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  awakening 
of  real  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  Japan  may 
tend  to  create  the  very  situation  which  is  appre¬ 
hended.  But  while  I  do  feel  concern*  my  con¬ 
fidence  is  greater  than  my  concern.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  a  fair  presentation  of  the  case 
will  satisfy  the  American  people  that  Japan  has 
an  answer  to  whatever  her  enemies  may  say  against 
her. 

The  object  of  the  present  war,  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  per¬ 
manent  peace  of  the  East.  That  such  a  war  is 
necessary  is  plain.  No  one  can  look  at  the  map 
and  recall  the  course  of  Russia  without  seeing 
that  that  course  is  an  imminent  peril  to  Japan  ;  and 
that  the  peril'  must  be  met  without  delay.  No 
less  dear  is  it  that  Russia  is,  and  if  allowed  to  be 


will  continue  to  be,  the  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  East ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
manent  peace  until  she  is  put  in  bonds  which  she 
cannot  break.  Regarding  this  also  there  can  be 
no  delay.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  object  of  the 
war  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  peace  of  the  East.  To  this  I  may  add  that 
the  situation  is  not  a  new  one.  The  position  of 
Japan  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  ancient 
Greece  in  her  contest  with  Persia ;  a  contest  for 
the  security  of  Greece  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  Europe.  Japan  is  Greece  and  Russia  is  Persia. 

But  while  I  say  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  the 
security  of  the  empire  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East,  I  say  also  and  with  dqual  empha¬ 
sis,  that  the  war  is  not  a  war  for  the  supremacy 
of  race  over  race  or  of  religion  over  re¬ 
ligion.  With  differences  of  race  or  religion 
it  has  nothing  to  do;  and  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization  of  the  world.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  individual  only  ; 

I  am  speaking  as  Prime  Minister  also  ;  and  more 
than  that  I  am  expressing  the  mind  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor.  No  doubt  it  maybe  said  that  such 
statements  are  *  to  be  regarded  as  deplomatic ; 
and  that  diplomatic  statements  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  inscrutable.  That  that  is  true  of 
the  statements  of  some  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  is 
not  true  of  the  statements  of  all.  It  is  not  true  of 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  true  of 
those  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

Of  course  I  cannot  argue  from  facts  that  lie 
hidden  in  the  future.  That  is  impossible.  But 
I  can  point  to  the  past  and  the  present ;  and  the 
past  and  the  present  are  an  index  of  the  future, 
‘just  as  truly  in  the  case  of  a  nation  as  of  a  man. 
To  put  the  matter  as  it  might  be  put  I  should  have 
to  go  over  the  history  of  Japan  from  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Commodore  Perry  ;  but  I  cannot  do 
that  at  present,  and  must  content  myself  with 
referring  to  only  a  few  of  many  facts. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  government  in  the 
world  at  the  outbreak  of  war  ever  took  such  pains, 
as  the  Government  of  Japan  has  taken,  to  empha¬ 
size  to  all  the  duty  of  conducting  the  war  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  the  usages  of  international  law.  Immediately 
upon  the  opening  of  hostilities,  communications 
were  sent  to  all  the  Governors  of  Prefectures, 
reminding  them  of  their  responsibilities  and 
especially  with  regard  to  any  Russians  that  might 
be  residing  within  their  jurisdiction.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  direc¬ 
tions  were  issued  by  which  all  the  students  in  the 
empire,  from  the  young  men  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  down  to  the  children 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  have  been  instructed 
as  to  the  principles  and  duties  to  be  observed. 
In  addition  to  this,  communications  were  sent 
to  the  recognized  representatives  of  all  the  reli¬ 


gious  bodies  in  the  country,  Buddhists,  Shintoists, 
and  Christians  alike;  asking  them  to  take  pains  to 
discountenance  any  wrong  tendencies  among  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  people.  Among  the  points 
emphasized  by  the  Government  are  these  :  That 
the  war  is  one  between  the  State  of  Japan  and 
the  State  of  Russia  ;  that  it  is  not  waged  against 
individuals  ;  that  individuals  of  all  nationalities, 
peacefully  attending  to  their  business,  are  to  suffer 
no  molestation  or  annoyance  whatever  ;  and  that 
questions  of  religion  do  not  enter  into  the  war  at 
all.  There  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  in 
which  persons  have  been  treated  with  rudeness  ; 
but  no  serious  harm  has  been  done,  and  in  some 
instances  the  aggrieved  parties  had  not  been  quite 
so  discreet  as  they  might  have  been.  So  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  people  generally  is  concerned, 
in  this  particular*  at  least  it  will  take  rank  with 
that  of  the  people  of  any  country  in  the  world 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  do  not  wish  to 
boast,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  it  would  take  the 
first  prize. 

The  imputation  is  made  that  if  Japan  is 
successful  in  the  present  conflict,  the  day  will 
come  when  to  serve  her  own  ends,  she  will  not  be 
above  utilizing  the  anti-foreign  spirit  that  is 
now  lurking  among  the  masses  of  China.  The 
spirit  'that  held  the  Legations  in  Peking  in 
peril  of  life;  that  massacred  hundreds  of  helpless 
foreigners  and  Chinese  Christians ;  and  that 
brought  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  the  whole 
world.  I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  Boxer 
movement  and  the  steps  taken  to  suppress  it; 
though  if  I  did  I  could  show  that,  for  reasons 
that  are  now  somewhat  more  evident  than  they 
then  were,  no  other  nation  occupied  so  difficult  a 
position  as  Japan.  But  no  candid  man  can  say 
that  in  all  that  trying  time  Japan  was  derelict  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties ;  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  insinuate  that  in  the 
future  she  will  be  less  broad-minded,  less 
honourable,  less  humane,  or  less  the  friend  of  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  than  she  was  when  her 
army  went  to  the  relief  of  the  foreigners  besieg¬ 
ed  in  Peking.  Many  think  that  in  some  respects 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Japan  in  the  present 
war  to  have  China  for  an  ally.  But  those  who 
are  rightly  informed  know  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  war  and  ever  since,  Japan  has  stead¬ 
ily  endeavored  to  limit  the  field  of  operations 
and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  China.  And 
one  great  reason  for  this  has  been  precisely  to 
avoid  the  danger,  with  all  its  terrible  possibilities, 
or  fanning  into  a  flame  the  antiforeign  spirit  in 
China.  When  therefore  Japan  says,  the  perman- 
nent  peace  of  the  East,  she  does  not  mean  the 
East  in  arms  against  the  rightful  interests  of  the 
West  or  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  argument  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put 
in  this  form  :  Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and 
Japan  stands  for  Buddhism. 

[The  truth  is  that  Japan  stands  for  religious 


[  a  ] 


freedom.  This  is  a  principle  embodied  in  her 
Constitution ;  and  her  practice  is  in  accordance 
with  that  principle.  In  Japan  a  man  may  be  a 
Buddhist,  a  Christian,  or  even  a  Jew,  without 
suffering  for  it.  This  is  so  clear  that  no  right- 
minded  man  acquainted  with  Japan  would  ques¬ 
tion  it]  but  as  there  may  be  those  in  America 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  it  will  be 
well  to  enumerate  some  of  them.  And  as  in 
America  the  matter  will  naturally  be  regarded, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity,  I  will 
»  confine  myself  to  that  point  of  view. 

There  are  Christian  churches  in  every  large 
city,  and  in  almost  every  town  in  Japan  ;  and 
they  all  have  complete  freedom  to  teach  and 
worship  in  accordance  with  their  own  convict¬ 
ions.  These  churches  send  out  men  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Christianity  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  ;  as  freely  as  such  a  thing 
might  be  done  in  the  United  States,  and  without 
attracting  much  if  any  more  attention.  There 
are  numerous  Christian  newspapers  and  magazines, 
which  obtain  their  licences  precisely  as  other 
newspapers  and  magazines ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Christian  schools,  some  of  them  con¬ 
ducted  by  foreigners  and  some  by  Japanese,  are 
found  everywhere ;  and  recently  an  ordinance  has 
been  issued  by  the .  Department  of  Education, 
under  which  Christian  schools  of  a  certain  grade 
are  able  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
government  schools  of  the  same  grade.  There 
are  few  things  which  are  a  better  proof  of  the 
recognition  of  rights  than  the  right  to  hold  pro¬ 
perty.  In  many  cases  Associations  composed  of 
foreign  missionaries  permanently  residing  in 
Japan  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Department 
of  Home  Affairs.  These  Associations  are  allowed 
to  “  own  and  manage  land,  buildings,  and  other 
property ;  for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  the 
carrying  on  of  Christian  education,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  works  of  charity  and  benevolence.” 
It  should  be  added  also  that  they  are  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  Article  in  the  Civil  Code  which 
provides  for  the  incorporation  of  Associations 
founded  for  “  purposes  beneficial  to  the  public  ”; 
and  as  “  their  object  is  not  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  conduct  of  their  business,”  no  taxes  are  levied 
on  their  incomes.  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  all  have  such  Associations.  In 
passing  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  ask  the 
question,  How  far  do  the  facts  to  be  found  in 
Russia  correspond  with  all  these  facts  now  stated  ? 
/The  number  of  those  professing  Christianity  in 
Japan  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  must  be  a  large 
number,  with  a  much  larger  number  who  are 
Christian  in  their  affiliations.  The  Japanese 
Christians  are  not  confined  to  any  one  rank 
or  class.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Diet,  the  judges  in 
the  courts,  the  professors  in  the  Universities, 
the  editors  of  leading  secular  papers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Christian 
literature  has  entrance  into*  the  military  and 
naval  hospitals ;  and  a  relatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trained  nurses  employed  ip  them  are 
Christian  women.  Recently  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  six  American  and  British 
missionaries  and  six  Japanese  Christian  ministers 
are  to  accompany  the  armies  in  Manchuria,  in  the 


capacity  of  spiritual  advisers  to  the  Christian 
soldiers.  These  are  facts  patent  to  all ;  and 
therefore  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  : 
That  Japan  stands  for  religious  freedom.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to  point  out  that  to 
abandon  that  principle,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  would  be  to  violate  the  Constitution,  and 
would  create  deep  dissatisfaction  throughout  all 
Japan]  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  that 
Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and  Japan  fur 
Buddhism  ? 

But  sometimes  the  argument  against  Japan  is 
stated  in  this  way  :  There  is  a  general  idea  that 
Japan  holds  in  common  with  the  West  the  great 
fundamental  elements  of  the  civilization  of  the 
West ;  but  this  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  the 
case.  What  in  fact  Japan  has  done,  so  the 
argument  runs,  has  been  to  adopt  certain 
products  of  the  civilization  of  the  West : 

I  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  post  office, 


the  system  of  banking,  the  battleship  and  the 
quick-firing  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those 
elements  in  the  civilization  of  the  West  which 
the  West  regards  as  of  the  very  highest  im¬ 
portance  Japan  really  knows  but  little,  and  for 
them  she  cares  still  less.  The  truth  is  that,  under¬ 
neath  all,  Japan  stands  for  what  may  be  described 
as  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  spirit  of  the 
West ;  and  for  this  reason  the  sympathies  of  the 
West  in  the  present  war  should  be  with  Russia. 
It  is  worth  while  remembering  also  that  battle¬ 
ships  and  quick-firing  guns,  without  some  other 
things,  may  some  day  make  Japan  a  somewhat 
dangerous  neighbour.  That  is  the  way  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nation  might 
accept  certain  of  the  products  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West  and  at  the  same  time  value  very 
lightly  its  characteristic  principles.  The  news¬ 
paper,  for  example,  is  a  product  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West ;  and  yet  a  nation  might  have  its 
newspapers  without  having  anything  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  But  those  who  advance  the 
argument  against  Japan  which  I  am  now  consider¬ 
ing  overlook,  or  are  ignorant  of,  facts  which  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Japan  is  an  old  country  with  a  history  which  it 
will  always  read  with  a  proper  pride ;  for  the 
civilization  of  what  we  now  call  Old  Japan  was 
one  of  a  high  order,  and  comprised  elements 
which  New  Japan  has  no  desire  to  change.  For 
reasons,  which  however  I  need  not  now  give, 
during  a  long  course  of  years  Japan  thought  it 
wise  to  live  an  isolated  life.  Then  came  a  period 
in  her  history,  little  understood  by  most  foreign¬ 
ers,  when  great  internal  forces  were  actively  at 
work  bearing  Japan  on  to  a  new  era.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  Commodore  Perry  came  to 
Japan  ;  and  no  doubt  his  coming,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  did  much  to  give  the  movement  of  which  I 
speaking  direction  ;  but  it  was  not  his  coming  that 
caused  the  movement.  Then  came  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  and  with  the  Restoration  of  the  Emperor, 
the  new  era,  the  Era  of  Meiji  (Enlightenment)  ; 
and  with  the  Era  of  Meiji,  the  Great  Imperial 
Pledge  that  Japan  should  “  Seek  for  knowledge 
throughout  the  whole  world.”  Since  then  Japan 
has  diligently  sought  knowledge  ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  she  has  gained  she  has  made  her  own. 
The  old  tree  still  stands;  but  the  new  branches 
have  been  grafted  into  the  tree,  and  now  belong 
to  the  tree  just  as  truly  as  the  old  branches  which 
remain.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Japan  in  her  search 
for  knowledge  has  found  nothing  but  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  battleship.  What  then  are 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  civilization  which 
Japan  now  holds,  and  will  hold,  in  common  with 
the  West. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  civilization 


of  the  West  is  the  education  of  the  West.  That 
Japan  has  accepted  with  all  her  heart.  Students 
in  Japan  are  taught  precisely  the  same  things 
that  students  in  Europe  and  America  are 
taught,  excepting  that  little  attention  is  paid  to 
Latin  or  Greek.  This  education  is  given  through 
a  system  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and 
extending  to  highly  specialized  university  courses. 
It  is  only  for  particular  instruction  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  go  abroad.  There  is 
not  a  village  in  the  empire  without  its  Primary 
School ;  the  towns  are  supplied  with  Secondary 
Schools  :  at  convenient  centres  there  are  High 
Schools  which  may  be  compared  with  the  smaller 
colleges  in  t he  United  States;  in  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto  are  the  Universities;  and  besides  these 
there  are  many  Technical  Schools.  This  is  the 
system  sustained  by  the  Government.  It  may 
not  be  perfect ;  but  Japan  has  searched  and  is 
searching  the  world  over  to  find  the  best ;  and 
she  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  solve  a  problem 
that  presents  many  difficulties.  In  addition  to 
the  government  system  there  are  many  private 
institutions  ;  some  of  them  ofa  high  grade.  Every 
child  in  Japan,  unless  exempt  for  specified 
reasons,  is  required  to  complete  the  Primary 
School  course.  Education  is  yeast ;  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Japan  is  the  education  of  the  West. 

Law,  and  the  administration  of  law,  and  in 
particular  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  law 
constitute,  as  any  thoughtful  man  will  admit,  a 
dominant  element  in  the  civilization  of  the  West. 
In  speaking  of  the  civilization  of  the  West, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  type  which  permits  a  man  to  be 
imprisoned  or  transported  for  life,  with  little  or 
no  process  of  law.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Era  of  Meiji,  Japan  has  entirely  remodeled  her 
laws,  both  criminal  and  civil.  This  was  done 
after  a  most  painstaking  study  of  the  laws  of 
Europe  and  America,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  ex¬ 
perts  ;  and  Japan  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
either  of  her  laws  or  of  the  administration  of  them, 
even  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  West. 
Japan  also  accepts  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  West  as  bound  by  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  both  in  peace  and  in  war;  though 
she  regards  a  judge,  sitting  in  highest  Court  of 
Arbitration  in  the  world,  as  exceeding  his  duties, 
when  he  introduces  into  his  judgment  uncalled  for 
criticism  of  a  nation  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  case  under  consideration. 

But  to  mention  only  one  thing  more.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  civilization  of  the  West  than  government 
under  a  Constitution  ;  though  there  are  nations 
which  belong  geographically  to  the  West  in  which 
a  Constitution  is  not  regarded  as  advisable. 
•Japan  has  a  Constitution  wjiich  provides  for  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  through  which  the 
will  of  the  people  finds  expression.  In  one  parti¬ 
cular  also  the  Constitution  of  Japan  has  in  the 
eyes  of  Japan  a  peculiar  glory.  It  was  not,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  many  countries,  the  fruit  of  a 
long  struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  Throne. 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor;  freely  given, 
gratefully  received  ;  a  sacred  treasure  which  both 
alike  will  guard  with  care. 

V Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  warning 
tliat  Japan  stands  eagerly  waiting  to  take  the 
leadership  of  the  East ;  and  that  if  she  does  so,  it 
will  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  West. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  destiny  of  Japan  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  East  remains  to  be  unfolded. 
But  if  ever  that  responsibility  shall  be  hers,  of  one 
thing  the  world  may  be  sure.  She  will  not  wil¬ 
lingly  retrace  her  own  steps ;  and  she  will  at  least 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  East  to  do  what  she 
has  done  hersgk  and  what  she  is  trying  to  do 
more  perfectlvM 

(The  objectxjf  the  war  then,  on  the  part 
of  Japan,  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  East.  It  is  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  commerce 
and  civilization  of  the  world]  With  differences 
of  race  or  religion  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But  the  enemies  of  Japan  say  that  this  is  not  true  ; 
that  the  war  is  a  war  for  the  supremacy  of  race 
over  race  and  religion  over  religion  ;  and  they 
talk  of  a  Yellow  Peril.  In  reply  Japan  asks  for  a 
fair  hearing. 


^■'V'  Wit, 

^  *r ^\/>-^,  ( jiif-1 

I  was  recently  favoured  with  an  interview  with 
Count  Katsura.  The  conversation  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hours;  and  its  subject  was  the  so- 
called  Yellow  Peril.  Since  then  I  have  submitted 
the  following  account  of  the  interview  to  him, 
and  have  received  his  assurance  that  I  understood 
him  correctly.  I  have  also  the  permission  of 
Count  Katsura  to  make  the  account  public. 

William  Imbrie. 

(Dr.  Imbrie  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Tokyo.) 

The  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
Japan  (said  Count  Katsura)  has  continued  un¬ 
broken  for  fifty  years ;  and  its  sympathy  with  the 
nation  in  the  present  crisis  of  its  history  is  most 
grateful.  These  are  things  which  Japan  will  not 
forget,  I  notice  however  occasionally,  even  in 
articles  which  express  a  cordial  desire  for  the 
success  of  Japan  in  the  war  now  in  progress,  a 
shade  of  solicitude  regarding  the  future.  There 
is  a  vague  fear  that  perhaps  after  all  Japan  is  not 
quite  what  ?he  is  said  to  be;  and  at  least  an 
apprehension,  in  case  she  should  attain  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  eastern  Asia,  that  her  influ¬ 
ence  migljt  be  exercised  in  ways  injurious  to  tl 
rightful  ii.  terests  of  western  nations  and  in  part 
cular  to  the'  extension  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  am  sure1  that  if  only  the  course  of  events  be 
allowed  to  proceed  without  needless  irritation,  all 
such  fears  will  prove  to  have  been  wholly  un¬ 
founded  ;  but  I  am  equally  sure,  especially  if 
Japan  s.hould  continue  to  be  successful,  that  Rus¬ 
sia  wiki  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  alienate  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  by  impairing  its 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Japan.  .The  power 
of  insinuation  is  very  subtle  and  may  be  very  effec¬ 
tive,  especially  when  it  is  exercised  ostensibly  in 
the  interest  of  matters  of  vital  importance  ;  and  in 
this  case  I  can  easily  see  how  the  recent  troubles 
in  China  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  plausible 
argument  in  proof  of  danger  in  the  future.  These 
half  concealed  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  people  of  America 
against  Japan  therefore  cause  me  some  concern  ; 
especially  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  awakening 
of  real  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  Japan  may 
tend  to  create  the  very  situation  which  is  appre¬ 
hended.  But  while  I  do  feel  concern,  my  con¬ 
fidence  is  greater  than  my  concern.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  a  fair  presentation  of  the  case 
will  satisfy  the  American  people  that  Japan  has 
an  answer  to  whatever  her  enemies  may  say  against 
her. 


The  object  of  the  present  war,  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  per¬ 
manent  peace  of  the  East.  That  such  a  war  is 
necessary  is  plain.  No  one  can  look  at  the  map 
and  recall  the  course  of  Russia  without  seeing 
that  that  course  is  an  imminent  peril  to  Japan  ;  and 
that  the  peril  must  be  met  without  delay.  No 
less  clear  is  it  that  Russia  is,  and  if  allowed  to  be 


will  continue  to  be,  the  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  East ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
manent  peace  until  she  is  put  in  bonds  which  she 
cannot  break.  Regarding  this  also  there  can  be 
ho  delay.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  object  of  the 
war  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  peace  of  the  East.  To  this  I  may  add  that 
the  situation  is  not  a  new  one.  The  position  of 
Japan  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  ancient 
Greece  in  her  contest  with  Persia;  a  contest  for 


the  security  of  Greece  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  Europe.  Japan  is  Greece  and  Russia  is  Persia. 

Bnt  while  I  say  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  the 
security  of  the  empire  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  East,  Isay  also  and  with  equal  empha¬ 
sis,  that  the  war  is  not  a  war  for  the  supremacy 
of  race  over  race  or  of ,  religion  over  re¬ 
ligion.  With  differences  of  race  or  religion 
it  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization  of  the  world.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  individual  only ; 
j  I  am  speaking  as  Prime  Minister  also ;  and  more 
than  that  I  am  expressing  the  mind  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  such 
ii  statements  are  to  be  regarded  as  deplomatic ; 
i  alld  ,hat  diplomatic  statements  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  inscrutable.  That  that  is  true  of 
the  statements  of  some  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  is 
not  true  of  the  statements  of  all.  It  is  not  true  of 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  true  of 
those  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

;  Of  course  I  cannot  argue  from  facts  that  lie 
I  hidden  in  the  future.  That  is  impossible.  But 
I  can  point  to  the  past  and  the  present ;  and  the 
past  and  the  present  are  an  index  of  the  future, 
just  as  truly  in  the  case  of  a  nation  as  of  a  man. 
To  put  the  matter  as  it  might  be  put  I  should  have 
to  go  over  the  history  of  Japan  from  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Commodore  Perry ;  but  I  cannot  do 
that  at  present,  and  must  content  myself  with 
referring  to  only  a  few  of  many  facts. 


I  do  not  think  that  any  government  in  the 
world  at  the  outbreak  of  war  ever  took  such  pains, 
as  the  Government  of  Japan  has  taken,  to  empha¬ 
size  to  all  the  duty  of  conducting  the  war  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  the  usages  of  international  law.  Immediately 


upon  the  opening  of  hostilities,  communications 
were  sent  to  all  the  Governors  of  Prefectures, 
reminding  them  of  their  responsibilities  and 
especially  with  regard  to  any  Russians  that  might 
be  residing  within  their  jurisdiction.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  direc¬ 
tions  were  issued  by  which  all  the  students  in  the 
empire,  from  the  young  men  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  down  to  the  children 
in  the  Primary  Schools,  have  been  instructed 
as  to  the  principles  and  duties  to  be  observed. 
In  addition  to  this,  communications  were  sent 
to  the  recognized  representatives  of  all  the  reli¬ 
gious  bodies  in  the  country,  Buddhists,  Shintoists, 
and  Christians  alike  ;  asking  them  to  take  pains  to 
discountenance  any  wrong  tendencies  among  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  people.  Among  the  points 
emphasized  by  the  Government  are  these  :  That 
the  war  is  one  between  the  State  of  Japan  and 
the  State  of  Russia  ;  that  it  is  not  waged  against 
individuals  ;  that  individuals  of  all  nationalities, 
peacefully  attending  to  their  business,  are  to  suffer 
no  molestation  or  annoyance  whatever  ;  and  that 
questions  of  religion  do  not  enter  into  the  war  at 
all.  There  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  in 
which  persons  have  been  treated  with  rudeness  ; 
but  no  serious  harm  has  been  done,  and  in  some 
instances  the  aggrieved  parties  had  not  been  quite 
so  discreet  as  they  might  have  been.  So  for  as 
the  conduct  of  the  people  generally  is  concerned, 
in  this  particular  at  least  it  will  take  rank  with 
that  of  the  people  of  any  country  in  the  world 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  do  not  wish  to 
boast,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  it  would  take  the 
first  prize. 

The  imputation  is  made  that  if  Japan  is 
successful  in  the  present  conflict,  the  day  will 
come  when  lo  serve  her  own  ends,  she  will  not  be 
above  utilizing  the  anti-foreign  spirit  that  is 
now  lurking  among  the  masses  of  China.  The 
spirit  'that  held  the  Legations  in  Peking  in 
peril  of  life;  that  massacred  hundreds  of  helpless 
foreigners  and  Chinese  Christians ;  and  that 
brought  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  the  whole 
world.  I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  Boxer 
movement  and  the  steps  taken  to  suppress  it ; 
though  if  I  did  I  could  show  that,  for  reasons 
that  are  now  sorfiewhat  more  evident  than  they 
then  were,  no  other  nation  occupied  so  difficult  a 
position  as  Japan.  But  no  candid  man  can  say 
that  in  all  that  trying  time  Japan  was  derelict  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties ;  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  insinuate  that  in  the 
future  she  will  be  less  broad-minded,  less 
honourable,  less  humane,  or  less  the  friend  of  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  than  she  was  when  her 
army  went  to  the  relief  of  the  foreigners  besieg¬ 
ed  in  Peking.  Many  think  that  in  some  respects 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  .Japan  in  the  present 


war  to  have  China  for  an  ally.  But  those  who 
are  rightly  informed  know  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  war  and  ever  since,  Japan  has  stead¬ 
ily  endeavored  to  limit  the  field  of  operations 
and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  China.  And 
one  great  reason  for  this  has  been  precisely  to 
avoid  the  danger,  with  all  its  terrible  possibilities, 
or  fanning  into  a  flame  the  antiforeign  spirit  in 
China.  When  therefore  Japan  says,  the  perman¬ 
ent  peace  of  the  East,  she  does  not  mean  the 
East  in  arms  against  the  rightful  interests  of  the 
West  or  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  argument  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put 
in  this  form  :  Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and 
Japan  stands  for  Buddhism. 

The  truth  is  that  Japan  stands  for  religious 


freedom.  This  is  a  principle  embodied  in  her 
Constitution  ;  and  her  practice  is  in  accordance 
with  that  principle.  In  Japan  a  man  may  be  a 
Buddhist,  a  Christian,  or  even  a  Jew,  without 
suffering  for  it.  This  is  so  clear  that  no  right- 
minded  man  acquainted  with  Japan  would  ques¬ 
tion  it ;  but-  as  there  may  be  those  in  America 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  it  will  be 
well  to  enumerate  some  of  them.  And  as  in 
America  the  matter  will  naturally  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  that  point  of  view. 

There  are  Christian  churches  in  every  large 
city,  and  in  almost  every  town  in  Japan  ;  and 
they  all  have  complete  freedom  to  teach  and 
worship  in  accordance  with  their  own  convict- 
;  ions.  These  churches  send  out  men  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Christianity  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  ;  as  -freely  as  such  a  thing 
might  be  done  in  the  United  States,  and  without 
attracting  much  if  any  more  attention.  There 
are  numerous  Christian  newspapers  and  magazines, 
which  obtain  their  licences  precisely  as  other 
newspapers  and  magazines;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Christian  schools,  some  of  them  con¬ 
ducted  by  foreigners  and  some  by  Japanese,  are 
found  everywhere  ;  and  recently  an  ordinance  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education, 

|  under  which  Christian  schools  of  a  certain  grade 
are  able  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
government  schools  of  the  same  grade.  There 
are  few  things  which  are  a  better  proof  of  the 
recognition  of  rights  than  the  right  to  hold  pro-  j 
perty.  In  many  cases  Associations  composed  of  ( 
foreign  missionaries  permanently  residing  in 
Japan  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Department  I 
of  Home  Affairs.  These  Associations  are  allowed 
to  “  own  and  manage  land,  buildings,  and  other 
property;  for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  the  , 
carrying  on  of  Christian  education,  and  the  per- 
formance  of  works  of  charity  and  benevolence.”  , 
It  should  be  added  also  that  they  are  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  Article  in  the  Civil  Code  which 


provides  for  the  incorporation  of  Associations 
founded  for  “  purposes  beneficial  to  the  public 
and  as  “  their  object  is  not  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  conduct  of  their  business,”  no  taxes  are  levied 
on  their  incomes.  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  all  have  such  Associations.  In 
passing  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  ask  the 
question,  How  far  do  the  facts  to  be  found  in 
Russia  correspond  with  all  these  facts  now  stated  ? 
The  number  of  those  professing  Christianity  in 
Japan  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  must  be  a  large 
number,  with  a  much  larger  number  who  are 
Christian  in  their  affiliations.  The  Japanese 
Christians  are  not  confined  to  any  one  rank 
or  class.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Diet,  the  judges  in 
the  courts,  the  professors  in  the  Universities, 
the  editors  of  leading  secular  papers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Christian 
literature  has  entrance  into  the  military  and 
naval  hospitals ;  and  a  relatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trained  nurses  employed  in  them  are 
Christian  women.  Recently  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  six  American  and  British 
missionaries  and  six  Japanese  Christian  ministers 
are  to  accompany  the  armies  in  Manchuria,  in  the 


capacity  of  spiritual  advisers  to  the  Christian 
soldiers.  These  are  facts  patent  to  all ;  and 
therefore  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  : 
That  Japan  stands  for  religious  freedom.  It  is 
l| hardly  necessary,  I  think,  J:o  point  out  that  to 
abandon  that  principle,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  would  be  to  violate  the  Constitution,  and 
,  would  create  deep  dissatisfaction  throughout  all 
Japan.  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  that 
Russia  stands  for  Christianity  and  Japan  for 
Buddhism  ? 


But  sometimes  the  argument  against  Japan  is 
stated  in  this  way  :  There  is  a  general  idea  that 
Japan  holds  in  common  with  the  West  the  great 
fundamental  elements  of  the  civilization  of  the 
j  West ;  but  this  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  the 
.  case.  What  in  fact  Japan  has  done,  so  the 
argument  runs,  has  been  to  adopt  certain 
products  of  the  civilization  of  the  West: 

I  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  post  office,  I 
the  system  of  banking,  the  battleship  and  the 
I  quick-firing  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those 
elements  in  the  civilization  of  the  West  which 
the  West  regards  as  of  the  very  highest  im¬ 
portance  Japan  really  knows  but  little,  and  for 
them  she  cares  still  less.  The  truth  is  that,  under¬ 
neath  all,  Japan  stands  for  what  may  be  described 
as  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  spirit  of  the 
West ;  and  for  this  reason  the  sympathies  of  the 
West  in  the  present  war  should  be  with  Russia. 

It  is  worth  while  remembering  also  that  battle¬ 
ships  and- quick-firing  guns,  without  some  other 


things,  may  some  day  make  Japan  a  somewhat 
dangerous  neighbour.  That  is  the  way  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  Japan  is  sometimes  put. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nation  might 
accept  certain  of  the  products  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West  and  at  the  same  time  value  very 
lightly  its  characteristic  principles.  The  news¬ 
paper,  for  example,  is  a  product  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West  ;  and  yet  a  nation  might  have  its 
newspapers  without  having  anything  of  the  free- 
!  dom  of  the  press.  But  those  who  advance  the 
argument  against  Japan  which  I  am  now  consider¬ 
ing  overlook,  or  are  ignorant  of,  facts  which  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Japan  is  an  old  country  with  a  history  which  it 
will  always  read  with  a  proper  pride ;  for  the 
civilization  of  what  we  now  call  Old  Japan  was 
one  of  a  high  order,  and  comprised  elements  I 
which  New  Japan  has  no  desire  to  change.  For 
reasons,  which  however  I  need  not  now  give, 
during  a  long  course  of  years  Japan  thought  it 
wise  to  live  an  isolated  life.  Then  came  a  period 
in  her  history,  little  understood  by  most  foreign¬ 
ers,  when  great  internal  forces  were  actively  at 
work  bearing  Japan  on  to  a  new  era.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  Commodore  Perry  came  to 
Japan  ;  and  no  doubt  his  coming,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  did  much  to  give  the  movement  of  which  I 
I  speaking  direction ;  but  it  was  not  his  coming  that 
1  caused  the  movement.  Then  came  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  and  with  the  Restoration  of  the  Emperor, 
the  new  era,  the  Era  of  Meiji  (Enlightenment)  ; 
■and  with  the  Era  of  Meiji,  the  Great.  Imperial 
Pledge  that  Japan  should  “  Seek  for  knowledge 
throughout  the  whole  world.”  Since  then  Japan 
has  diligently  sought  knowledge  ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  she  has  gained  she  has  made  her  own. 
The  old  tree-still  stands;  but  the  new  branches 
have  been  grafted  into  the  tree,  and  now  belong 
'  to  the  tree  just  as  truly  as  the  old  branches  which 
remain.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Japan  in  her  search 
'  for  knowledge  has  found  nothing  but  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  battleship.  What  then  are 
•  some  of  the  elements  of  the  civilization  which 
j  Japan  now  holds,  and  will  hold,  in  common  with 
the  West. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  6f  the' civilization 

of  the  West  is  the  education  of  the  West.  That 
Japan  has  accepted  with  all  her  heart.  Students 
in  Japan  are  taught  precisely  the  same  tilings 
that  students  in  Europe  and  America  '  are 
taught,  excepting  that  little  attention  is  paid  to 
Latin  or  Greek.  This  education  is  given  through 
a  system  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and 
extending  to  highly  specialized  university  courses. 

It  is  only  for  particular  instruction  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  go  abroad.  There  is 
not  a  village  in  the  empire  without  its  Primary 
!  School ;  the  towns  are  supplied  with  Secondary 
Schools  ;  at  convenient  centres  there  are  High 
Schools  which  may  be  compared  with  the  smaller 
colleges  in  the  United  States;  in  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto  are  the  Universities  ;  and  besides  these 
there  are  many  Technical  Schools.  This  is  the 
system  sustained  by  the  Government.  It  may 
.  not  be  perfect ;  but  Japan  has  searched  and  is 
searching  the  world  over  to  find  the  best ;  and 
she  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  solve  a  problem 
!  that  presents  many  difficulties.  In  addition  to 
the  government  system  there  are  many  private 
institutions  ;  some  of  them  ofa  high  grade.  Every 
child  in  Japan,  unless  exempt  for  specified 
reasons,  is  required  to  complete  the  Primary 
School  course.  Education  is  yeast ;  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Japan  is  the  education  of  the  West. 


Law,  and  the  administration  of  law,  and  in 
particular  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  law 
constitute,  as  any  thoughtful  man  will  admit,  a 
dominant  element  in  the  civilization  of  the  West. 
In  speaking  of  the  civilization  of  the  West, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  type  which  permits  a  fnan  to  be 
imprisoned  or  transported  for  life,  with  little  or 
no  process  of  law.  Since  the  .beginning  of  the 
Era  of  Meiji,  Japan  has  entirely  remodeled  her 
laws,  both  criminal  and  civil.  This  was  done 
after  a  most  painstaking  study  of  the  laws  of 
Europe  and  America,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  ex¬ 
perts  ;  and  Japan  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
either  of  her  laws  or  of  the  administration  of  them, 
even  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  West. 
r*\pan  also  accepts  her  place  among  ,the  nations 
,» v esi  as  oound1  uy  me'  jilllicip  ^cs  of  inter¬ 
national  law  both  in  peace  and  in  war  >  though 
she  regards  a  judge,  sitting  in  highest  Court  of 
Arbitration  in  the  world,  as  exceeding  ‘1IS  duties, 
when  he  introduces  into  his  judgment  ^ncalled  for 
criticism  of  a  nation  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  case  under  consideration. 

But  to  mention  only  one  thing  more.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  civilization  of  the  West  than  goyef^oient 
under  a  Constitution  ;  though  there  are  nations 
which  belong  geographically  to  the  West  in  which 
a  Constitution  is  not  regarded  as  advisable. 
Japan  has  a  Constitution  which  provides  for  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  through  which  the 
will  of  the  people  finds  expression.  In  one  parti¬ 
cular  also  the  Constitution  of  Japan  has  in  the 
eyes  of  Japan  a  peculiar  glory.  It  was  not,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  many  countries,  the  fruit  of  a 
long  struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  Throne. 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor;  freely  given, 
gratefully  received  ;  a  sacred  treasure  which  both 
alike  will  guard  with  care. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  warning 
that  Japan  stands  eagerly  waiting  to  take  the 
leadership  of  the  East ;  and  that  if  she  does  so,  it 
will  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  East  against  the  West. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  destiny  of  Japan  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  East  remains  to  be  unfolded. 
But  if  ever  that  responsibility  shall  be  hers,  of  one 
thing  the  world  may  be  sure!  She  will  not  wil¬ 
lingly  retrace  her  own  steps  ;  and  she  will  at  least 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  East  to  do  what  she 
has  done  herself,  and  what  she  is  trying  to  do 
more  perfectly. 

The  object  of  the  war  then,  on  the  part 
of  Japan,  is  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  East.  It  is  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  commerce 
and  civilization  of  the  world.  With  differences 
of  race  or  religion  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But  the  enemies  of  Japan  say  that  this  is  not  true  ; 
that  the  war  is  a  war  for  the  supremacy  of  race 
over  race  and  religion  oyer  religion  ;  and  they 
talk  of  a  Yellow  Peril.  In  reply  Japan  asks  for  a 
fair  hearing. 


COKU.l  .Tl’t-jT  !Y  JDDHESS 

gj  a  pupil  of  the  Senior  ■Elass.  fl 
at  the  dedication  of  "r;orjnus  Hall. 
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Standing  In  this  ;lecc,I  an  ;r  -tly 
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far  nor  heart  is  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  feeling  of  joy  ar.il  t,reti  t.ude . 


It  was  many  ;  ears  aye  when  we  heard 


perplexed  as  to  what  siiall  1  say  first 


of  a  new  hall  to  be  erected  for  our 


accommodation  for  .lie  first  tire.  Mr  since  that  time  wo  have  been  praying 
t;  tjod  for  it, and  whehevei  .. 

the  new  1  ui lding  would  be  built, 
or  .hat  it.  would  be  Like, all  frw  Bur  lira  lnation. 

Tin. t  Imagination  has  at  last  been  realized.  Je  soe  now  before  cur  eyes 
this  great  building  aw  you, ladles  and  yen tlenen, have  cone  here  in  so  large 
r  ■  .  r  to  con-;  oil  t nte  ...?  <  <■  hoi  •  dedication  C'-r-sroti;.  with  ur  teachers 

s.  ifhat  jo  and  satisfaction  could  ever  exceed  this  on  the  part 
of  us  students.  The  Japanese-  phrasolcrgy "Hot  knowing  how  to  novo  one’s  i lands 
or  foe  t'  will  most  ay  i.royriately  be  applied  to  the  present  condition  of  our 

minds.  .  „ 

but  this  build tng  not  made  by  the  effort  of  "a  morning  or  an  evening’ 


Think  o 
fUl  nt; 


1011 
rj  in"  U  ie 


sriod  which  hns 
iiriumerablle  toils 


aseed  befor  •  it  car.  tc  hold  t-  is  joy- 
s  and  efforts  which  were  put  forth  during 
titc.fu  1  :,ni  u.-.'s .  The  <■  sjnr.i  at:  if  •?  of  ou-  frier  n  in  merica  ..-in  we 
have  never  seed,  the  'efforts  'of  our  ujaerintandent.frincipal  and  teachers  who 
tea  t  on  soul  to  bring  this  happy  outcome, the  great  kindness 
bestowed  upon  us  by  ©Ur  sisters  wl.o  have  already  graduated  from  tile  school, - 
all  these  tilings  are  deeply  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  pupils.cetua- 
in-  t-  ~n  t  bo  full  of  r  ititude. 

T-or  y.  -  -ii.  ur  ci  •  ntr.  is  un  -  .  iriS^  inary  circumstances.  .net 
f«  [low  country  men  are  flj  '’tin-  *t  the  front  for  the  sake  of  this 


c  .  f  ,.  ,  a  t-f  justlc:  j  infinity,  ”  1  c  sale  of  us  all,  leavin;..  ifejit 

(1  /rest  ores  :■ --f.no.  and  destitute  of  food  and  clothings  in  this  cold  season 
c ,  ,  --ecr.U'f  in.-  uns  th-.-i  •  ,-illowc  an  -  ’now  their  TTeas  n«  their  billed 

.  g  united  are  numbered  everj  day  by  the  hundred. 

But  1  things  are  quite  different,  via  arc  studying  in  a  school  which  has 
fry  on  ils.bre  thin--  the  air  of  peace',-  ;vite  -  part  from  the  turbulent  outor 
worn,d  *  ur  onl  dui..  ir  tc  study  and  nothin.-  else.  To  all  these  blessiu  s 

-  iall  for  our  studios.  The  blessing  is  indeed  too 

much  to  hold.  ,  ,  „  ,, 

ov.-  before  we  enter  tills  building.w  3  s  renews 

we  nav  study  harder  ti.an  ever  before  and  exert  ourselves  with  wore  vj  .or  and 
energy  to  accomplish  our  objects.-kecping  always  our  ©yes  to  t«e  foot  prints 
ivnich  i  ,e  Lord  Jesus  iias  left  Jeh  nd  him  for  our  guidance, and  humbiy  enueavo 

■-  '  1  -  ,  i 

bleseli  lie  isi  i  d.  I,  also,] . .  this  -- 

will  continue  prosperously  for  mr.ny  thousand  years  to  come. 

U.MO  ;  t'  .ie,i  offer  this  cun;  ratutatory  address  on  this  occasion 
i-oprer.ontliig  e.ll  the  .  upils  of  tits  school. 
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TELEGRAPHIC  HEWS. 

KAISER  WILHELM  ACTIVE. 

Berlin,  August  26. — The  German 
Government  is  convinced  by  its  St. 
Petersburg  advices  .  that  the  Tsar 
wishes  for  peace. 

In  addition,  the  Kaiser  YVilhelm  has 
been  active  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
continuation  of  the  peace  negotiations. 

THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

London,  August  26. — There  is  no 
fresh  development  in  the  situation  at 
Portsmouth.  The  Russian  attitude  is 
unchanged,  and  Japan  has  made  no 
fresh  proposals.  President  Roosevelt 
is  continuing  his  efforts. 

The  conference  adjourned,  after 
sitting  an  hour  and  a  half,  until 
Monday. 

The  American  Ambassador  nad  a 
•  conference  with  Count  Lamsdorff  in 
the  afternoon. 


PRELIMINARY  VIEWS. 

Shanghai,  August  28. — The  success 
of  the  Portsmouth  Conference  is 
regarded  as  uncertain. 

The  negotiations  are  proceeding. 

Japan  is  apparently  unwilling  to 
make  further  concessions. 

On  the  Continent  the  situation  is 
viewed  rather  optimistically;  in  England 
opinion  is  pessimistic. 

JAPS  ASK  FOR  ADJOURNMENT. 

London,  August  28. — M.  Witte 
states  that  the  adjournment  of  the 
Peace  Conference  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Count  Komura,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  plenipotentiary,  and  he  presumes 
therefore  that  Japan  intends  to  make 
fresh  proposals  on  Monday. 

The  Russian  Government  still 
affirms  her  refusal  to  concede  an  in¬ 
demnity  in  any  form. 


RUSSO-GERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY. 

Berlin,  August  28. — The  Russian 
Government  has  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  that  the  new  Commercial 
Treat)'  with  Germany  will  come  into 
force  on  March  1,  1906. 


\  ELLOW  FEVER  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS. 

A  “Tageblatt”  telegram  says  that 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  at  New 
Orleans  is  extending. 


NEW  VOLCANO  IN  SAMOA. 

According  to  a  “  Tageblatt  ”  tele¬ 
gram,  a  new  volcano  has  become 
active  in  Samoa,  but  the  people  so 
iar  are  menaced  by  no  danger. 


THE  MOROCCO  CONFERENCE. 


The  question  is,  What  they  are  gjing 
to  do  to  us  and  with  us,  and  with 
other  civilized  natious,  now  that  the 
savage  millions  of  Japan  and  China 

1  -  n  .  ,  .  have  learned  their  strength  and  are 

has  receivea  Germany ».  reply  as  to  ^  wUh  the  be3t  raodfrn  W(iap0^ 

itb  which  to  express  it.  When 


Paris,  August  28. — M.  Rouvier,  the 
French  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister, 


the  programme  of  the  Morocco  Con¬ 
ference. 

A  later  Havas  Agency  telegram 
yesterday  states  that  Germany  asks 
sor  some  modification  of  the  military 
forces  of  Morocco. 


THE  YEMEN  REBELLION. 

London,  August  28. — Shaki  Pasha 
has  subdued  the  rebellion  in  Yemen. 

In  Smyrna  there  has  been  a  panic 
among  the  Armenians  because  of  their 
alleged  complicity  in  the  attempt  on 
the  Sultan’s  life.  Some  ol  the  Consuls 
have  asked  for  i^ie  despatch  of  men- 
of- war. 


PEACE  AGREEMENT, 

Shanghai,  August  3 1 . — According  to 
private  advices  from  Washington  the 
Peace  Conference  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  an  agreement. 

The  questions  of  the  limitation  of 
Russia’s  naval  strength  in  the  east, 
the  surrender  of  her  interned  ships, 
the  payment  of  indemnity  and  the 
division  of  Saghalien  without  payment 
have  all  been  withdrawn  by  Japan, 
who  accedes  to  all  Russian  proposals. 
It  is  expected  that  the  armistice  will 
be  arranged  this  afternoon.  The 
result  of  the  agreement  has  created 
the  most  profound  sensation  in  the 
United  States  and  Eurroe. 

H 


JAPAN  AS  A  MENaUE 

TO  THE 


I 


Former  Foreign  Director  ot 
the  Tokyo  Hospital  Gives 
his  Views. 


BY  ROBERT  S.  ASHMEAD,  M. 
(IN  THE  SUNDAY  STAR.) 


It  is  our  custom  to  invest  those 
whciu  we  may  admire  in  some  one 
respict  with  admirable  qualities  in 
all  other  respects.  The  small  Japan¬ 
ese  nation,  engaged  in  conflict  with 
the  great  Russian  nation,  early  won 
our  sympathies,  and  the  steady  success 
of  the  former  has  excited  our  admira¬ 
tion  as  their  valor  and  devotion  have 
aroused  our  enthusiasm. 

For  a  year  our  press  and  people 
have  beeu  active  in  praise  of  the 
Japanese  training,  the  Japanese  home 
life  and  the  general  Japanese  method 
of  doing  things.  A  people  who  can 
produce  a  Togo,  an  Oyama  and  a 
Kuroki  must  be,  we  have  agreed,  a 
great  people  and  we  have  beeu  inclined 
and  are  still  inclined  to  so  regard 
them  in  all  national  respects.  In  so 
doing  we  are  making,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  national  mistake,  a  mistake 
which  may  lead  to  serious  conse¬ 
quences  in  our  future  relations  with 
the  Far  East,  and  one  which  should 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

lhe  Japanese,  for  our  own  good, 
should  be  neither  overestimated  nor 
undervalued  by  us.  I  am  not  pro- 
Russian — I  am  simply  American;  but 
I  am  one  of  those  Americans  who 
having  lived  among  this  savage, 
heathen  race,  have  read  the  highfalu¬ 
tin  enthusiatic  admiration  of  them, 
now  so  common,  with  irritation  if 
not  pain.  We  are  making  fools  of 
ourselves,  or  rather  we  are  being 
made  fools  ot,  by  perhaps  the  wiliest, 
politest,  most  conceited  and  most  ar¬ 
rogant  people  of  modern  times. 

The  question  of  the  hour  is,  not 
what  we  think  of  the  Japanese  but  1 
what  the  Japanese  really  think  of  us.  j 


Baron  Kaneko  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  City  recently  declared  that 
this  war  was  a  religious  war,  he  told 
a  truth  which  every  statesman  has 
recognized  already,  one  whose  future 
|  significance  is  apparent  to  every  reader 
i  of  history. 

And  it  is  full  t  ime  that  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  touching  elbows 
in  the  Philippines  with  a  triumphant 
pagan  race  which  is  not  in  sympathy 
but  on  the  contrary  is  naturally  at 
eninily  with  ourselves,  a  semi-civilized, 
heathen  and  savage  people  whose 
ideals  clash  with  our  own  in  every 
humane  and  moral  aspect.  Before 
we  talk  of  alliance  and  friendship, 
we  first  should  consider  the  character 
of  the  ally  and  friend.  What  then, 
as  the  first  consideration,  is  the  Japan¬ 
ese  race? 

As  a  people,  they  are  far  below 
us  in  the  scale  of  evolution.  They 
represent  a  white  Indonesian  invasion 
engrafted  upon  a  Negroid  stock. 
That  there  has  been  negro  blood 
in  the  Japanese  ancestral  races  is 
proved  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  black  pigment  spots  on  the  flat¬ 
tened  root  of  the  nose  of  the  common 
peopL,  and  by  the  fact  that  the.  five 
great  daimio  families,  to  one  of  which 
every  Mikado  has  belonged,  are  of 
white  Indonesian  blood. 

The  ruling  white  blood  of  Japan 
has  been  maintained  in  its  imper¬ 
fect  measure  of  purity  by  a  social 
system  of  eoucubinage.  The  Mika¬ 
do  of  today  is  allowed  one  high- 
class  wife  and  twelve  concubines. 
The  noble  princesses  in  most  inst¬ 
ances  are  sterile,  and*  the  concu- 
bin  s  are  the  mothers  of  possible  new 
Mikados.  The  present  Prince  Imperial, 
the  future  Mikado;  the  God-man  who  : 
is  to  be  fought  for  and  died  for  in 
future  pagan  wars,  has  for  mother 
such  a  woman.  The  lower-class  blood 
of  the  nation  has  more  or  less  con¬ 
taminated  these  higher-bred  families, 
and  it  is  this  blacker  blood  of  the  na¬ 
tion  which  has  kept  alive  the  upper 
current  of  society.  The  lower  we 
descend  through  the  various  social 
strata  of  the  Japanese  race  the  blacker 
they  appear,  until  we  reach  the-  des¬ 
pised  outcast,  the  curly-headed  Negri- 
toid  Eta. 

From  such  a  race,  mixed  in  blood 
and  savage  in  ancestry,  we  naturally 
should,  expect  a  low  and  primitive  view 
of  woman,  and  this  we  find.  Woman 
is  the  puppet  and  the  slave,  as  in  all 
Oriental  countries,  tempered  in  the 
case  of  Japan  by  such  consideration  as 
is  due  to  the  mother  of  a  warrior  race.  | 
With  concubinage  in  the  palace,  one  1 
naturally  would  look  for  a  low  order  j 
of  morality  among  the  masses  of  ; 
womanhood  ;  and  we  find  such  a 
morality  a  regular  part  of  the  social 
system,  more  solidly  and  completely 
organized,  in  fact,  than  in  any  other 
coJntry  of  to-day. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  single  rami¬ 
fication  of  a  moral  or  ethical  code 
wiich  represents  the  very  soul  of  the 
nstion,  and  which  will  be  astounding  to 
nuny  readers,  The  ideal  of  any  people 
represents  the  heart  of  the  people,  the 
basis  of  public  opinion,  the  goal  toward 
which  progress  is  making  its  way.  Our 
own  is  the  Christian  ideal,  Christ  upon 
Calvary,  the  ideal  of  loving  one  an¬ 
other,  of  bearing  one  another’s  burdens. 
Toproperly  appreciate  the  unbridgeable 
chasm  that  lies  between  us  and  the 
Japanese  one  has  only  to  contrast  this 
idea]  with  theirs. 

Tiey  are  a  nations  ol  idolations. 
Ther  religions  are  two,  Buddhism  and 
Shinroism.  In  spite  of  the  softening 
Nuances  of  Buddhism  since  the 
Nib  century,  the  Japauese  heart  has 
reHiaiued  savage,  and  is  as  much  so  now 
a8\vheu  it  adopted  as  its  national  sym- 
bo}  the  blood-red  color  natural  to  the 
fife-worshipers.  The  ferooity  of  the 


Yellow  Dragon  wlnplj  ■fmifofjfj  t(j?(pr^r 

atiil  the  real  spirit  o£  ttyi 
this  1?  why  as  a  people  ®!frek^ 
m  war.  They  are  great  hgjters  Ij’jblitl 
mg  is  their  salient,  if  fet  ‘their 
greatness,  because  the  worship  of1,  blood 
ami  fire  is  in  their  veiiy.bjood. , .  The 
use  of  fire  iu  warfare  when  ft  began,  to 
replace  the  sharp  swords  wwlded  into 
blades  by  fire,  the  flame,  .from,  the  ' 
muzzle  of  a  guu,  had  in  it  and  has  in  it 
an  intoxication  and  an  exaltraifop 
which  were  and  are  religious,  and 
superstitious  as  well  as  combative.  'The 
blood-red  sun  is  the  symbol  borne  upon 
their  flag;  the  god  Koupira,  sittiug 
among  the  flames,  is  worshiped  t ofjfitf. 

None  the  less  are  they  idolatorft ,  jfj 
the  broadest  sense.  The  pagan  teiiples 
crown  every  height  and  adorn  every 
highway.  To  graven  images  on  h pijy 
shrines  are  brought  all  the  cares,  tro Ifi 
bles  and  hopes  of  daily  life.  Biuzurd 
Soupis  (health-gods)  regulate  their 
health ;  the  Shichimeu,  seven-headed 
snakes,  Dai-Butzus,  Great  Buddhas, 
Fudo-Sans,  fire-gods  in  blazing  flames, 
the  Seven  Precious  Jewels  of  the  Dragon 
Shrines,  the  idol  Jizo,  scrubbed  with 
straw  to  make  it  clean— these  are  the 
Gods  who  control  the  national  heart 
and  direct  the  national  impulses.  There 
is  no  belief  iu  immortality  except  a 
period  of  purification  for  the  wicked 
who  have  sinned  against  the  Emperor. 
Shinto  priests  are  the  intercessors  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  Yemma  (Satan), 
and  money  can  buy  salvation.  Every¬ 
one  of  the  nuguificent  Japanese  sailors 
on  the  magnificent  ships  in-  the  maoni- 
ficeut  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  wor¬ 
ships  at  the  shrine  of  the  Snake-God 
whose  temples  line  all  the  coasts.  It 
thus  may  be  understood  that  their 
virtues  are  not  our  virtues,  their  ways 
are  not  our  ways. 

It  therefore  becomes  uot  ouly  inter¬ 
esting  but  highly  important  to  inquire 
what  ethical  or  moral  tea  filings  come 
from  these  altars,  what  principles  of 
conduct,  what  ideas  of  duty,  necessarily 
must  guide  them  in  their  view  of 
ourselves  aod  their  future  dealings  with 
ourselves.  And  by  way  of  preface  a 
word  or  two  must,  be  said  as  to  their 
most  salient  characteristic,  the  quality 
which  every  person  has  had  impressed 
upon  him  who  ever  has  had  any  deal¬ 
ings  with  a  Japanese.  This  is  the 
quality  which  invariably  accompanies 
quick  intelligence  and  low  cunning,  viz, 
that  overvaluation  of  oneself  which  we 
call  conceit  aud  arrogance. 

To  them  we  are  and  always  will  be 
Western  barbarians.  Keenly  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  all  we  have  learned,  they  yet  as 
a  nation  laugh  at  us  for  whit  we  are.  I 
intimately  knew  in  Japan  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  who  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  a  silk  hat,  creased  trousers, 
all  the  external  embellishments  of  our 
civilization,  which  he  wore  for  a  day  or 
two  with  the  pride  of  the  traveler  aud 
the  cynical  amusement  of  the  true 
Japanese.  One  day  afterward,  at  his 
home,  I  found  him  squatting  bare¬ 
legged  on  a  mat  in  regulation  suspensory 
aud  kimouo.  His  cynical,  contemptu¬ 
ous  smile  when  I  referred  to  the  change 
was  the  rarely  revealed  but  true  opinion 
of  us  which  pervades  all  Japau. 

A  nation  of  hypocrites  and  liars  in 
all  their  dealings  with  us,  this  fact  best 
and  most  undeniably  appears  from 
their  owu  literature,  aud  along  with  it 
the  frank,  unconscious  and  extreme 
self-conceit  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

A  book  has  just  beeu  published  in 
New  York  by  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  pro¬ 
fessor  iu  tho  University  of  Kioto  which 
is  full  of  interest  as  much  from  its 
revelation  of  the  Japanese  conceit  as 
from  its  description  of  the  Japanese 
view  of  things.  Iu  its  preface  the 
eminent  doctor  describes  his  surprise 
when  first  asked  by  a  Bolgiau  jurist  as 
to  religious  teaching.  The  bland  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  he  admits  that  he 
never  bad  had  any  is  the  Japauese 
conceit  as  its  best.  After  some  thought 
he  discovers  that  all  the  ethical  training 
he  ever  had  came  from  Bushido,  aud 
Bushido  is  the  subject  of  his  book. 

(1 Continued  on  page  4.) 
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His  description  of  Bushido  thereafter 
becomes  interesting,  because  it  bears 
directly  upon  the  subject  iD  issue,  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Japanese  and  of 
Japan.  The  more  one  studies  Bushido, 
the  surer  one  becomes  that  devotion  to 
its  principles  must  leave  any  nation 
without  honor  and  without  honesty, 
and  this  fact  the  eminent  doctor  does 
not  even  attempt  to  deny.  Artificially, 
a  vecner  of  sympathetic  politeness,  these 
are  Bushido’s  virtues,  and  these  to-day 
are  the  virtues  of  .Japan  and  of  the 
Japanese.  Altruism,  in  our  sense  of  it, 
is  unknown,  though  sympathy  for  the 
weak  and  the  downtrodden  is  prescribed 
as  a  lordly  virtue  of  the  strung  and 
lordly  Samuiai. 

The  love  of  woman  is  not  a  worthy 
thing  and  must  not  be  dwelt  upon, 
woman  being  an  inferior  creature  who 
ministers  to  the  appetite.  And  this 
view  of  woman,  except  as  the  mother 
of  warriors,  is  the  actual  prevailing 
view  of  an  exceedingly  sensual  and 
brutal  race.  Bushido  is  the  handbook, 
of  chivalry  and  of  the  chivalric  virtues. 

It  pedestals  not  love,  but  war  and  all 
the  virtues  of  the  warrior.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  is  the  highest  and 
noblest,  in  the  descending  social  scale 
come  first  the  knight,  then  the  tillor  of 
the  soil,  then  the  mechanic,  and  last 
and  lowest  the  merchant.  “A  loose 
business  morality  has  indeed  been  tile 
worst  blot  upon  our  national  reputa¬ 
tion,”  blandly  remarks  this  undeniable 
authority.  And  he  is  indorsed  by  all 
the  foreign  merchants  who  deal  with 
his  people  in  a  way  that  naturally  must 
be  gratifying.  Lying  and  cheating  are 
the  rule  in  all  "Japanese  commercial 
transactions.  “A  Chinaman’s  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond.  A  Japanese  will 
break  any  contract  that  does  not  happen 
to  suit  him” — this  is  the  dictum  of 
every  foreigner  who  deals  with  these 
two  peoples. 

lapan  has  its  great  man.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have 
a  remarkably  large  proportion  of 
then,  though  this  ever  has  been 
a  fact  characteristic  of  mixed  races. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  however  broad  and  brilli¬ 
ant  they  may  be.  menially— they  are 
Japanese  at  heart,  and  no  small  ele¬ 
ment  of  their  greatness  is  their 
devotion  jo  their  country,  their  people 
and  their  traditions.  Baron  Kaneko, 
the  emissary  of  the  Emperor,  is  an 
able  man,  and  he  told  us,  between  the 
lines  of  his  New-York  speech,  exactly 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future 
from  his  country. 

•'The  effect  of  this  war.  upon  the 
Asiatics,”  he  said,  “is  this:  The  East 
has  a  certain  strength  which  it  can 
unite  with  the  strength  of  the  West. 
Ifthe  East  welcomes  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  she  can  stand  upon  the  same 
plane  with  Europe  and  America.  As 
to  the  East  and  the  West,  in  future 
there  will  be  two  types  of  civilization, 
the  Oriental  and  the  Western ;  Japan 
on  the  one  side,  Europe  and  America 
the  other.  These  three  can  be-  I 


criticize,  but  it  is  as  distinctly  and  as 
undeniably  high  above  theirs  as  has 
been  every  scientific  attainment  of  ours 
which  they  have  been  so  eager  to 
obtain  and  adopt.  But  this  honest 
view,  this  insane  conceit  of  theirs,  is 
an  impressive  fact  which  never  should 
be  forgotten.  It  will  count  for  much 
when  the  the  clash  comes  which  must 
come  inevitably.  That  the  two  civil¬ 
izations,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them, 
can  never  commingle  Kaneko  and  all 
the  Japanese  clearly  see,  and  it  is  full 
time  thst  we  realize  this  as  clearly  and 
as  practically  as  they  do. 

That  china  is  awakening,  the  daily 
despatches  tell  us  in  various  ways. 
That  the  triumph  of  the  brown  man 
over  tlie  white  is  certain  to  inflame 
the  whole  East,  nobody  but  a  fool , 
can  doubt.  Its  ultimate  effect  upon 
India  is  a  question  which  concerns 
us  only  indirectly  and  is  yet  distant. 
But  its  effect  upon  China  is  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

The  relation  between  China  and 
Japan  is  an  extraordinarily  close  one. 
United  by  descent,  by  ideographic 
writing,  by  religion  and  by  tradition, 
they  are  and  will  prove  to  be  one 
single  nation  as  against  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  Corea  is  the  third 
party  to  a  national  union.  The  Chin¬ 
ese  despise  the  Japanese,  the  Japanese 
despise  the  Chinese;  but  these  are 
merely  the  superficial  national  conceits 
that  never  for  a  moment  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  alliance  for  mutual 
interest  as  against  the  “.-Western  Bar¬ 
barians,’  as  thsy  call  us  in  Japan, 
the  “foreign  devils,”  as  they  call  us 
in  China,  Japan  has  now  eliminated 
all  foreign  officials  in  her  employment 
and  her  industries ;  she  is  able,  she 
thinks,  to  stand  alone. 

That  the  Chinese,  properly  drilled 
and  armed  make  excellent  soldiers, 
Gordon  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  What  an  awakened  China, 
organized  and  armed  by  Japan  can 
do  in  the  East,  it  needs  jio  imagina¬ 
tion  ro  picture.  And  what  she  will 
dn  is  so  certain  that  no  rational  man 
at.t.tcmpts  to  deny  it.  “  Asiti  for  the 
Asiatics!”  is  not  only  a  natural  cry; 
it  would  be  difficult,  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  just.  cry.  The  two  most, 
important  things  which  have  taken 
t.o  China  were  equally  undesired 
opium  and  religion,  poison  in  one 
hand  and  religion  in  t lie  other. 

And  so  the  reckoning  is  coming 
and  must.  come.  Russia  today  is 
the  bulwark  of  Christianity  in 
Euro;)'*,  fighting  against,  the  Ren- 
naissance  of  paganism.  As  long  Is 
she  will  fight,  things  are  well.  But. 
should  she  make  a  pusillanimous 
peace  with  Japan — .Japan  nncon- 
nnered,  nor  exhausted  nor  defeated 
in  a  single  battle — all  civilized 
nations  will  have  t.o  take  the  enn- 
d  the  consequences 
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on  tne  otner.  inese  tnree  can  dc-  j  sequences,  - 

come  assimlated  without  the  necessity  I  will  show  themselves  without  delay,  j 
of  Oriental  culture  and  Western  learn-,!  Germany,  France,  Holland  aod 


ing  coming  in  cenfiict,  but  united  in 
harmony,  sharing  the  inheritance  of 
the  civilization  of  the  both  hemisphers.” 

I  doubt  if  any  thoughtful  student 
could  find  any  more  absurd  statement 
than  this  in  any  national  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  ever  was  made.  As  an 
instance  of  the  insane  Japanese  conceit 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  evolution  of  civilization, 
the  measure  and  the  standards  of 
civilization,  are  .as  clearly  defined  as 
the  evolution  of  the  measure  and 
standards  of  naval  construction. 

That  the  Japanese,  a  nation  of 
idolators,  with  a  moral  code  in  exact 
correspondence  with  their  religious 
evolution,  should  call  themselves  civil¬ 
ized  and  their  condition  civilization  is 
so  insane  an  idea  that  it  makes  one 
wonder  at  their  intelligence  Our  own 
state  of  civilization  leaves  much  to 


America  will  learn  what,  is  coining 
to  them  in  clear  terms.  England 
Japan’s  ally  will  Jearn  the  j 
lesson  last,  and  from  all  presert 
indications  will  be  the  last,  and  heav>  j 
est  sufferer. 

Russia  is  the  natural  ally  of  Japan. 
The  Russians  know  them  best,  should 
stand  between  them  and  the  Western 
wprld,  a  buffer  state  not  from  the 
military  viewpoint  but  the  viewpoint 
of  civilization.  The  Russian  Greet 
Church  is  the  only  from  of  Chistiamty 
which  ever  has  appealed  or  ever  will 
appeal  to  Japan,  the  only  one  which 
ever  has  made  any  real  headway 
among  them,  Taiko  Sama,  who 
crucified  thirty  thousand  Christians 'in 
Japan,  has  beent  sainted  and  deified, 
and  for  no  other  reason  is  he  among 
the  gods  which  the  Japanese  worship 
( Continued  outage  5.) 
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THE  BREWERY  CARDENS. 


to-day.  Who  but  fool  will  talk  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  such  a 
people. 

Japan  is  dominated  intellectually  to¬ 
day  by  China  Without  the  Chinese 
compradore,  Japanese  finance  never 
could  have  been  developed  nor  could 
it  be  conducted  to-day.  The  bulk  of 
the  Japanese  people,  even  the  better 
and  forefgn-educated  element,  the 
physicians  who  practise  our  Western 
science  of  medicine,  are  beholden  still, 
in  soul  and  body,  to  China  and  to 
China’s  moral  code  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  our  civilization  the  ancestor- 
worship  of  bothcountries,  even  though 
•  i:  may  make  the  the  Japanese  eminent 
in  -'ar.  is  equally  the  curse  of  both 
nn  ;  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  a 
O' i<1  i  .f  morals  which  could  not  be 
more  cruel,  more  ruthless  or  more 
pauah,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  than 
it  R  to-day. 

The  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia 
must  inevitably  crv  “Halt!”  to  our 
progress  in  Asia.  We  shall  court  the 
friendship  of  the  Japanese  because  as 
their  neighbor,  we  are  tied  to  Asia  by 
the  Philippines.  But  our  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  must  sooner  or  later  be 
followed  by  our  exclusion  of  the 
Japanese,  and  Japan  will  protest  as 
China  is  protesting.  A  riot,  in  Hawaii, 
above  all  a  riot  in  Manila,  will  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  provoke  the  clash. 
The  Philippines  are  our  weak  point, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  highly  as 
we  have  paid  for  them  we  have  not 
yei  'begun  to  pay  the  full  and  final 
price. 

The  defeat  of  Rusaia  by  Japan 
means,  as  I. have  said,  the  Renaissance 
of  paganism,  full-armed  and  militant, 
throughout,  all  Asia.  This-  is  not  an 
alarmist  exaggeration,  but  a  true 
scientific  fact.  That  we  in  an v way 
should  assist  in  it  is  folly  beyond 
words  to  describe  it.  Let  those 
enterprising  students  who  have 
wondered  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  our.  civilization  watch  the 
plains  of  Manchuria,  for  there  Tics  the 
answer,  And  when  it  comes  it  will 
not.  be  a  news  story,  but  an  old  one, 
History  will  repeat  itself,  as  is  its 
way  ;  but  it.  will  be  a  Chinanan  and 
not  a  New  Zealander  who  is  the  more 
likely  to  sit  »m  London  bridge  to 
study  the  ruins  of  !Sr.  Paul’s. 
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DEFEAT  OF  THE 

GOVERNMENT. 


Lively  scenes  in  the  British 
Parliament. 


BALFOUR’S  STATEMENT. 


Londo",  July  21 — The  Government 
were  unexectedly  defeated  last  night  by 
three  votes,  amid  a  scene  of  wild  ex¬ 
citement. 

Mr.  Redmond  had  moved  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  vote  for  the  Irish  land 
Commiasiou,  and  when  the  division 
was  takeo  just  after  midnight  the  figures 
were : 

For  the  Government  -  196 

Against  -  199 


A  WELL-KNOtVHI  NEWCHWAM 
FIRM  AS  CONTRABANDISTS, 

A  "China  Review ’’  ’correspondent 
writes -.r— Large  transports  of  horses, 
cattle,  chicken,  eggs,  native  carts,  eta, 
etc.  are  still  daily  arriving  in  Hsmpiin- 
tun  by  the  neutral  railway  for  the 
Japanese  Army. 

The  most  open  breach  of  contraband 
is  undoubtedly  the  transport  of  train- 
loads  of  military  rice  and  other  military 
stores,  under  the  flag  of  Bush  Bros.,  by 
the  military  authorities  of  Newchwang 
to  Hsiumintun,  via  Kaopantze, 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  Lung- 
kow  has  als  *  been  peacefully  occupied 
by  the  Japanese  commissariat.  The 
contraband,  which  canuot  pass  •  the 
yamen  of  a  buttoned  squeezer  at  any 
other  place  in  China,  is  carried  there 
and  shipped,  during  the  past  year 
through  Lungkow. 

An  "  ad  valorem  ”  duty  of  1  per  cent, 
if  raised  on  the  contraband  which  the 
Japanese  illegally  pass  through  Lung¬ 
kow,  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  desti¬ 
tute  Chinese  in  Manchuria  from  starving 
during  the  comiDg  winter. 


One  racing  Dinghy  for 
sale  cheap.  Apply 

Daily  News  Office. 


Government  Minority  3 

Mr.  John  Redmond  to  reduce  the 
vote  by  £100  its  a  protest  against  the 
w  iv  the  Laud  Bill  had  been  introduc¬ 
ed  during  the  last  tew  days  of  the 
session,  wnen  the  Irish  Party  could  not 
thoroughly  discuss  its  provisions. 

When  the  Huu-e  divided  ther«  was 
a  crowded  attendance  of  members. 
Every  inch  of  space  on  each  side  of 
tile  Chamber  was  occupied,  while'  a 
crowd  of  members  clustered  behind  the 
bar. 

When  the  tellers  returned  and  it 
was  seen  that  tire  amendment  had  been 
carried,  vociferous  cheers  burst  from 
the  Opposition,  repeated  again  and 
again,  while  the  tellers  stood  at  the 
table  unable  tu  announce  the  result. 

WILD  EXCITEMENT. 

When  at  last  the  figures  were 
announced  a  scene  of  indescrible 
enthusiasm  followed. 

The  whole  Opposition  rose  to  their 
feet,  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waved  in  the  air,  and  the  Chamber 
reverberated  with  great  crashes  of 
cheering  which  continued  for  several 
nriuutes.  Above  the  hurricane  of 
enthusiasm  there  rose  cries  of 
I' Resign  1  ‘'Resign!’’  and  somewhat 
in  congruously  there  came  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  We  shall  still  get  the  tramwavs 
over  the  bridges.” 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
evidently  restraining  a  feeling  of  excite¬ 
ment,  asked  “  whether  in  view  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  the  Prime 
Minister  had  any  statement  to  make?” 

•  Placid,  one rncerned,  Mr,  Balfour 
rose  to  reply,  a  little  smile  playing 
about  his  features.  He  was  greeted 
witli  loud  cheers  by  his  party. 

‘‘I  think,  he  said,  “the  House  will 
probably  anticipate  my  answer  as 
easily  as  they  anticipated  the  question. 
The  answer  I  have  to  make  is,  It  is 
impossible  for  me  at  present  to  make 
any  answer  at  all." '(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Redinoud  was  quickly  on  his 
feet.  He  did  not  know  what  Mr. 
Balfour’s  statement  meaut.  The 
Premier  hud  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
or  Monday  his  statement  as  to  the 
course  the  Government  would  adopt. 
He  did  not  conceive  that  the  Prime 
Minister  intended  to  take  no  notice  of 
this  vote. 

He  has  been  defeated,”  went  on 
Mr.  Remond  amid  renewed  cheers, 
“and  has  had  a  declaration  of  want 
of  confidence  in  this  House  the  day 
after  his  meeting  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  ask  him  what  lie  means  to  do?” 

Mr.  Balfour  retorted  that  the  hon. 
gentiemau  appeared  to  have  greatly 
agitated  himself  about  a  matter  which 
surely  need  not  be  sttled  that  night. 
Mr.  Redmoued  had  denounced  him  iu 
a  stentorian  voice  as  having  suffered 
every  species  of  humiliation.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  it.  He  thought  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  tile 
matter  now.  Til!  this  evening  the 


Government  had  had  the  unfailing 
support  of  the  party.  That  party 
constituted  the  large  majority  of  the 
House.  Unless  he  was  able  to  carry- 
on  the  business  of  the  country  in 
this  House  with  dignity— (Opposition 
cheers  and  laughter)— lie  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  attempt  to  carry  it  on.  The 
Governments  had  been,  on  a  oto  on 
the  Estimates.  Whether  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  repropose  that  vote  to  the 
House  and  ask  them  to  reverse  the 
decision  come  to,  a  course  often  taken 
by  Governments,  was  a  matter  upon 
winch  he  would  not  pronounce  without 
further  consideration.  There  would 
be  ample  opportunity  of  proving  in  a 
***  •  llou.rs  whether  the  Government 
did  or  did  uut  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  House.  He  would  consult  with 
ms  colleagues  before  giving  any  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  House,  — ( Daily  Mail  I. 

A  FORECAST. 

Hawaii  as  a  U.  S.  Naval  Base. 


"Public  Opinion"  published  a  not 
unable  article  by  Mr.  Atherton  Brownell 
on  Hawaii  as  the  Key  to  the  Pacific 
Mr,  Brownell,  who  has.  made  a  study 
of  the  situation  in  the  Pacific,  contends 
that  the  national  and  commercial  safety 
ol  the  United  States  demands  the 
establishment  of  an  adequately  fortified 
nav.il  base  on  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
He  says : — “  I  he  annexation  of  Hawaii 
was  uged  as  a  national  necessity,  not 
that  we  needed  the  islands  so  much,  as 
that  we  could  not  permit  them  to  be 
held  cr  taken  by  another  nation.  Aside 
from  being  a  sentinel  (or  us,  they  are  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  to  the  Panama 
canal  what  the  island  of  Malta  is  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  tile  Suez  canal. 
The  connection  between  Hawaii  and 
the  canal  is  indisoiuble.  Without 
Hawaii,  defended  and  as  a  base,  the 
canal  would  lose  one  of  its  strongest 
points.  Without  the  canal,  Hawaii  is 
lar  renjoved  from  our  principal  naval 
bases.  Were  Japan,  lor  instance,  free 
at  the  present  moment  and  anxious  to 
make  war  against  us,  our  plight  would 
be  a  sorry  one.  Her  entire  naval 
strength  could  be  thrown  at  our  weak¬ 
est  point.  From  Japan  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  less  than  2,000  miles,  and 
from  her  station  at  hand,  extensive 
operations  could  be  carried  on  against 
us.  From  Japan  to  Hawaii  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  3.440  miles,  and  these  islands 
would  be  at  once  the  point  ot  strongest 
attack,  there  by  intercepting  our  fleet 
in  its  effort  to  protect  the  Philippines, 
and  ecuring  a  base  2,000  miles  from 
our  coast.  Against  the  entire  nav.l 
force  of  Japan  there  would  be  our 
Asiatic  squadron  alone,  our  main  fleet 
being  separated  by  the  15,000  miles 
around  Cape  Horn.  With  Hawaii  as 
a  base,  fortified  so  that  it  could  with¬ 
stand  attack  until  re-inforced  from  the 
sea,  our  easy  radius  ol  action  of  2,400 
miles  would  sweep  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  strike  the  near  st  of  foreign  stations 
as  well  as  protect  our  coast.  Because 
we  hold  these  Hands  now  in  time  of 
peace,  a  feeling  ol  landed  security  has 
caused  the  more  important  question  of 
continuing  to  hold  them  in  time  of  war 
to  be  neglected.  Ail  that  was  true 
regarding  tile  necessity  of  acquiring 
these  islands  in  order  to  prevent  the/n 
filling  into  other  hands,  is  true  now  in 
a  greater  degree.  The  increase  of 
our  Pacific  commerce,  as  well  as  their 
own  industrial  increase,  gives  to  them 
a  greater  intrinsic  value  than  they 
formerly  possessed,  while  in  no  way 
decreasing  their  military  value.” 


STEAMER  SCHEDULES, 

The  following  are  steamer  schedules 
as  reported  by  shipping  agents  at  5  p.m. 
yesterday.  Weather  and  other  con- 
SKleratioos  frequently  interfere. 

(See  also  Pa^e  L) 

SAILING. 

Schleswig  for  Hongkong. 

Masayoshi  Maru  for  Autung  today. 
EXPECTED. 

Ichang  from  Newchwang  today. 

Hsinyu  from  Tientsin  today. 

Hsinfung  from  Shanghai  today. 

Fido  from  Tientsin  today. 


LOST. 


Evening  of  July  13th,  two  un¬ 
endorsed  cheques  payable  to  the 
undersigned,  for  $26  and  $12  gold 
respectively;  also  one  $10  gold 
note.  Finder  will  be  liberally  re¬ 
warded  upon  return  of  same. 

JOHN  C.  ERB, 

U.  S.  li  ueonsin, 
Chef 00. 


JAPS 
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jiu-jitsu  ’ 

And  Learn  How. 

Simple,  easy  to  learn  and  effective. 

Jiu-jitsu  is  published  in  six, 
pocket  size,  text  books,  printed 
iu  plain  large  type  on  heavy 
coated  paper,  with  half-tones 
taken  from  actual  photographs 
illustrating  each  movement  of 
the  different  exercises. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken 
by  the  author  (  who  was  .the 
first  foreigner  to  receive  a 
degree  in  Jiu-jitsu  in  Japan)  to 
make  these  books  attractive 
i  and  beneficial  to  the  student 
c  utside  of  Japan. 

By  faithfully  following  the 
directions  as  given  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  books  tiie  student  can, 
not  only  become  expert  in  the 
Japanese  art  ot  self-deiense,  but 
;  will  also  promote  health,  be- 
I  come  stronger  in  body  and 
:  mind  and  acquire  that  agilitv 
and  keenness  of  the  sens  -A 
which  is  so  admired  by  all. 

Part  one,  two,  three  and  four 
are  devoted  to  forms  of  combat 
and  submission  bolds.  Part 
five  to  the  use  of  the  cane  and 
the  rope  in  jiu-jitsu.  Part  six 
contains  items  on  “vital 
touches  ”  and  Japanese  physical 
culture. 

These  books  sell  at  si -00 
Mexican  each.  But  to  any  one 
subscribing  for  the  whole  set 
ol  six  volumes  a  reduction  of 
$1.00  is  made  on  the  set,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  set  of  six  books 
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for  $5.00  Mexican. 

Part  one  and  two  are  now  on 
sale  at  Sing-tai’s  store,  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A  and  the  Daily  News 
Office.  The  balance  will  be 
placed  on  sale  as  soon  as  they 
are  off  the  press. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 
THE  DAILY  HEWS. 


NEXT  TO  BEACH  HOTEL. 
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Exchange  Quotations. 

(RussoChinese  Bank.) 


London  .  ... 

. 1/in 

New  York  . 

. 47  i 

Berlin  . 

. 197 

Paris  . 

. 242 

Shanghai  Taels  ... 

. 72.6 

NATIVE. 

(Chefoo  Bank.) 

Mexican  Dollars 

.  885  Cash. 

Mexican  Dollars 

. 68.6  tael  cents. 

Taels  . 

.  1290  cash. 

HOTEL  VISITORS. 

BEACH 

HOTEL. 

Mr.  Ross  Reid. 

Mr.  Vorobielf. 

„  E.  Pagh. 

„  Polivanow. 

Baron  Kosinsky. 

,,  Elisseieff. 

Dr.  Hill. 

„  &  Mrs.  D.  C.  Dick 

Mr.  Lelieft. 

&  Chi. 

„  T.  B.  Jackson. 

,,  J.  M.  Donaldson 

Capt.  P.  Rossof. 

Mrs.  &  Miss  Carlos. 

Mrs.  Leopold. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Childress 

and  children. 

Mrs.  Macartney. 

„  Marshall. 

Mr.  W.  Pitts. 

,,  F.  L.  Pinney. 

Mr.  R.  AV.  Ford. 

„  A.  Macarthur. 

,,  J.  F.  Schurch. 

„  S.  Jewett. 

„  H.  Boone. 

,,  J.  Bontkes 

Mrs  A.  Brcgden. 

„  White. 

Miss  Brogden. 

Miss  McCalla. 

Mr.  0.  Lagerholm. 

Mrs.  Bichard  ard 

>,  H.  A.  Moore. 

children 

,,  B.  Carlos. 

>.  AA  .  F.  Landers. 

Mr.  M.  Baring. 

t 

„  F.  Palmer. 

NOTICE. 

Neither  the  Captain,  Owners 
nor  Agents  of  the  British  Bark 
“  Arrow  ”  will  be  responsible  for 
any  debts  that  may  be  contracted 
by  the  crew  of  said  vessel. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Tori, 

Agents. 

One  piece  of  land  on 
Chefoo  Beach,  with  large 
residence,  building,  with  ser¬ 
vants’  quarters  and  garden. 
Apply 

L  G,  TAYLOR  &  GO. 


Coiffeur  Parisien. 
Hairdresser. 

Ladles'  Hair  Dressing,  Shampooing,  Curling 

Onduiation  Parisienne. 

BERNARD  BORAU 

Beach  Hotel. 


Yuen  Hing 

'  AND 

Yuen  Hing  Ching 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers. 

Only  the  Best,  Leather  Used. 

Goods  to  Order  at 

Reasonable  Prices. 

empioy  me  test  workmen  in  Cliefnm 


TO  LET. 

A  two  storied  residence 
with  seven  rooms  on  each 
floor. 

It  can  be  let  en  bloc,  or 
can  be  utilized  for  two  sepa¬ 
rate  families,  as  each  floor 
has  different  c  ntrances.  Ser¬ 
vants  quarters  &c  adjoining. 

Large  gardens,  hot  house, 
and  good  spring  water. 

Situated  on  the  1  illside 
overlooking  the  Recreation 
ground  and  harbour. 

For  terms  and  particulars. 

Apply  j 

Fred  J.  Curtis, 

CHEFOO. 


BOOKSTORE. 

Call  at  the  International 
Book  Store  in  the  rooms  of 
the  native  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
Consular  road.  A  good  stock 
of  Christian  and  Educational 
books  on  hand  and  more 
coming.  The  tract  societies’ 
and  AmericanBible  Society’s 
publications  will  be  kept  in 
stock.  Orders  will  be  filled 
for  books  not  in  stock.  j 

G.  Cornwell, 

Hon.  Manager 

PROVISIONS. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

AND 

Swift  &  Company. 

A*  G=  TAYLOR  &  GIL 

AGENTS. 

T0J.ET 

Furnished  rooms. 
Furnished  apartments. 

In  the  “Baltic  House” 
near  the  Catholic  Church 
Chefoo. 

Please  apply  to  Madame 
Chaffonjon,  Consular  Road, 
former  Russian  Post-office. 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  MIHES 
LABOUR  IMPORTATION 
AGENCY  LB. 

Transvaal) 

From  ist  September  1905 
the  Agency  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  Chefoo  by  Messrs, 
Cornabe,  Eckford  &  Co..’ 
to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed. 

Hugh  G.  Smith, 

^ _  Agents. 


land  for  sale. 

A  fine  lot  for  sale,  situated 
on  the  beautiful  Chefoo 
Beach,  and  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall. 

Apply  to 

A.  G.  TAYLOR,  &  <30., 

Chefoo. 
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PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

Denniston  &  Sullivan* 

Asto-  Block  Shanghai. 

Send  c  r  Cctc.ogue. 

ching  chong  &  co. 

General  Storekeepers  &  Gompradoreg. 

Silk  pier?  pomls  and 

EMBROIDERIES 

fc-very  Description  of 

SILVER,  "  V  ARE 

Agents  for  $  [qOUTRiS  &  00. 
for  Safe  of 

Victor  ”  Talking  Machines 
and  Records. 


SAFES. 


In  stock  a  good  assortment  of 
I't  quality  steel  combination  safes 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 
Inspection  invited. 

G.  DUPLESSIS 


“RUBEROID” 

The  best  and  cheapest 
Covering  for  old  or  new 
Roofs.  Easy  to  fix.  Abso¬ 
lutely  weatherproof.  For  full 
particulars  and  samples  for 
trial,  apply 

Smedley,  Denham  A  Rose, 

Telephone  No.  57. 

LOST. 

Brown,  rcugh-haired  Irish 
terrier  answering- to  the  name 
ot  “-Gyp.  Finder  will  be 
rewarded  on  returning  same 
to  office  of  the  DAILY 
NEWS. 


LOST. 

One  female  Pointer  pup — 
Answers  to  name  of  “  Joshi.” 
Brown,  white  feet  and  tail. 
Reward  for  return  to 

Daily  News. 
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MR.  SPEER. 


7  I-'U'C-JR  :  TYPS  Ji'  Ol’uISTI 1  M'lY  !■:  JA UAU ■ 

in  the  developing nt  cl*  Christianity  in  Japan  it  is  an  interesting 
question  as  to  what  1  on  it  or  it  is  most  11  ely  tc  prevail*  ihis  1  n 
probably  be  indicated  by  a  study  of  the  lines  of  present  development* 
it  is  claimed  b  some  that  the  old  doctrines  are  no  longer  tenable 
and  have  lost  their  power  to  effect  the  lives  of  mqn*  What  Buch  per¬ 
sons  demand  is  tlie  adoption  of  some  nev  form  Oj  reliyiion  that  //ill 
meet  the  approval  of  certain  class  of  scholars,  and  in  this  way 
society  is  to  be  renovated* 

If  v,e  examine  the  records  of  tno  past  we  may  f orm  some  idea  as 
to  the  success  of  the  propagation  of  the  so-cni’ed  "liberal  Theology" , 
as  compared  with  the  conservative  or  orthodo>  vievs*  lhe  followAi:-. 


figures  are  taken  from 

the  reports  of  the 

different  mis 

sionary  bodies 

for  the  year  1SC6 : 

ri  t  itemberBhip. 

.  o  t  ■>:  in 

Coni 

rlbuti  ons 

1  OoEuniUtican  ts  j  * 

10.  -  errs* 

duri:  ■  .5-  6. 

Pre  sby  te  ri an  Ref  orm ed— 
Congress tionalists- - 

. 1£<  70 

- 037 

4*  538 
1*126 

2  *  324 

Yer. , 

« 

,  58*2(  4 
58*450 
11*91' 

Zpis  copal  - 

-  6.473 

1*  053 
.  p28 

»« 

« 

24*438 

ft  *  C2B 

Universalists - 

Ger/isn  Ivan- (Unitarian) 

-  .154 

-  .  1S5 

*  68 
*  25 

M 

M 

.*223 
.  75 

The  American  Unitarian  Society  has  no  longer  any  representatives 
and  there  is  no  report*  Tic  sum  of  §3 •  000  was  sent  tc  Japan  by 
j  gident  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  for  the  continuance  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  work*  This  is  being  carried  on  entirely  by  the  Japanese 
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hov;  the  jiiyiy  „a;_-  c  ja:a» 


r  Chokwan  Sakamoto  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liberal  Party- 
in  Japan,  and  for  a  considerable  time  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
the  country*  For  some  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  iir- 
liaakichl  iiataoka,  who  filled  the  position  of  President  of  the  Diet.,  and 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  in  both  political  and  religious  affairs- 

Becoming  tired  of  politics,  hr-  .Bakainote  went  with  a  party  of 
emigrants  to  the  island  of  Ye»Q,  and  there  founded  a  Christian  colony- 
A  fter  a  time  he  became  a  preacher,  and  for  some  years  has  been  doing 
efficient  work  in  the  prorogation  of  the  Gospel  in  that  part  of  the 
Japanese  Smpire- 

A  recent  number  of  the “Fukuin  ghimpo"  gives  an  account  furnished 
by  him.  Of  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection 
with  his  work-  This  report  states  tiiat  in  April  last  he  talked  with 
some  of  the  Chnjstis,oa  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  they  preyed  together  with  that  object  in  view.  It  was 
further  decided  to  have  a  speoial  prayer  meeting  on  every  Friday  night 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  such  a  blessing.  It  was  fully  determined 
that  supplication  should  bo  continued  until  the  answer  came- ,  Hone  were 
invited  to  attend  except  those  who  were  filled  with  a  like  desire,  lest 
the  me* ting  become  merely  formal  and  thus  unprofitable,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequsnoe,  the  attendance  was  small- 

Following  the  week  of  prayer  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  meetings 
for  another  weak.  At  the  beginning  there  was.  no  special  indication  of 
a  revival,  and,  on  the  last  night  but  one,  hr-  Sakamoto  became  troubled 
and  spoke  of  the  example  of  Jacob,  who  would  take  no  denial,  and  /bus 
received  the  blessing- 

The  following  night  the  number  present  was  small ,  but  the  long 
desired  answer  came-  After  an  account  of  the  work  in  the  Tokaehi  pr  on, 
and  prayer,  there  came  an  indescribable  feeling,  and  all  who  were  ..  - 

sent  wept-  One  af  ter  another  confessed  their  sins,  and  every  ont  nu 
moved  by  an  impulse  that  was  more  than  human-  Be  turning  home  there  was 
a  continuation  of  the  strange  sensation  like  that  of  an  electric  shock. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  somethin.;  unaccountable?  but  afterwords 
he  began  to  think  it  might  be  the  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit-  Then  he 
prayed  and  asked  God  what  he  should  do-  St  strange  feeling  con-laved, 
and  he  prayed  once  more  for  the  backsliders-  Then  there  was  relief- 
At  midnight  he  rose  from  his  bed,  "pad  the  Bible.,  and  prayer,  age  in. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday-  He  preached,  or.  the  subject  of  pur.  - 
fication  and  gave  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  preceding  night.. 

A  prayer  meeting  followed,  and  again  the  power  of'  the  Holy  Spirit  r.  s 
manifest.  The  whole  audience  was  moved,  and  sat  with  bowed  he, ads  Just 
then  a  soldier,  who  v.as  an  earnest  Christian,  en  tred  the  room,  and, 
ijuite  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place,  was  at:.-  .ok  some  invisible  pose> 
which  .caused  hit.  to  reel  es  he  walked,  it  was  naught  else  but  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

A  t  this  second  revealation  of  God's  power  there  wore  many  who 
were  completely  changed.  The  words,  "Howbeit  when  He  the  spirit  of 
Truth  is  come  he  will  guide  you  unto  all  Truth,”  were  actually  ffil- 
f  3  lied,  and  some  were  enabled  to  understand  that-  which  had  troubled  -hem 
for  years- 

The  following  day  he  went  to  Tokaehi  prison  accompanied  .-y  two  oreth 
ren  for  the  purpose  of  work  among  the  inmates-  There  came  tc  him  on  his 
journey  the  feeling  that  b  was  being  led  of  God,  as  was  Peter  from 
Joppa  to  the  waiting  Come  as-  At  a  preparatory  prayer  meetiry  there 
were  $fc,.«tt  twenty  believers  and  inquirer*  present-  Every  one  ;e.u  f.’ 

Pies  ring  Of  God,  many  were  in  tears,  and  all  were  encouraged- 


7 


(2) 

A  After  a  meeting  at  the  prison,  he  and  sot'».  otters  went  to  a  carp  in 
the  mountains  where  about  fifty  of  tte  prisoners  were  engaged  in  cutting 
wo  •  4-  :r.  attempting  to  preach  he  was  so  moved  that  frequently  ho  changed 

to  pray  or  and  weeping-  The  hears  r&  sat  ir-  use,  and  with  bowed  heads 
listened  to  the  message  as  from  bod-  Out  of  fifty  on  thirty  wan-  aaat_ 
er.ed  t.o  a  sense  of  their  guilt  in  the  sight  of  hod  and  applied  for 
Bibles* 

The  next  day  there  was  a  service  at  the  prison  at  which  about  740 
were  preset*.  As  a  result  of  the  sermon  there  Were  some  six  hundred 
inquirers-  The  press  nee  of  the  Spirit  was  evident.  Many  strong  men 
burst  out  into  weeping.  There  was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  visibly  moved* 
One  of  the  worst  criminals  tried  from  beginning  to  end*  The  warders  were 
also  deeply  affected*  f  the  whole  number  412  repented  of  their  sine, 
nrd  expressed  a.  desire  to  follow  Christ.  The  whole  number  of"  those  who 
have  decided  for  Sod  is  50C,  and  inquirers  continue  to  increase* 

Returning  to  Ase"a»g»va  a  special  prayer  meeting  was  held  to  ash 
for  a  further  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  An  answer  came,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  ha/e  experienced  a  complete  change1. 

As  a  result  of  this  laptism  from  on  high  there  has  come  to  him  a 
feeling  of  unutterable  dace ,  gladness,  and  gratitude;  and  eyes  un¬ 
accustomed  to  weeping  are  now  often  suffused  with  tears  as  the  outward 
expression  of  an  irv,/$r.  experience  which  surpasses  all  words  to  reveal. 


An 

Soane  Incident  of  the  War 


E  Siz*. “£  srXTs?  l^sxrT;  r~ 

ar„r.Ks.£.s:’  “f  “■>•“■  *u  “» S2^ss& 

„  ®it5  “*at  Patriotic  zeal  which  is  so  universal  in  Japan  the  Christian  la 
dies  of  the  oity  organized  themselves  into  a  committee  to  meet  thlaiJ?.,! 
at  the  trains  and  do  whatever  was  possible  to  cheer  and  comfort  them  during 
tne  short  time  of  their  stay.  The  most  common  thing  was  to  replace  the  but 

encouragement . t3*°n  1<>8t  fr°m  their  unifo™  aad  al3o  speak  to  them ^ords  of 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee  was  Mrs.Pettee.who  had  been  a  long  time 
in  Japan  and  was  a  person  of  great  earnestness  and: sympathy .  As  she^as  j£ii 
talking  one  day  to  a  group  of  men  standing  by  the  fire, she  saidnWe  are  Christ- 
ians  and  we  shall  pray  for  you” 

Soon  after  the  men  took  their  seats  in  the  cars  and  as  she  stood  by  to  wav# 
a  farewell  one  of  them  beckoned  to  her  from  the  window  in  a  most  eager  manner 
and  she  went  to  learn  what  it  was  that  he  wanted.  ^ 

As  she  came  near  he  said,"Vont  you  please  give  me  that  American  flag  that 
you  hays  an  your  bosom.  I  shall  prize  it  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  want  to 
have  it  to  wear  into  battle*. 

She  demurred  for  a  littl^but  he  was  so  parsistent  that  she  at  length  took 
and  pinned  it  upon  his  breast.  Then  he  asked  her  name, and  going  about  amon» 
his  comrades  succeeded  in  getting  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  he  wrote  quite° 
hurriedly, and  as  tne  car  moved  away  passed  it  out  to  her  from  the  window.  Un- 
on  it  was  a  poem  remarkable  for  its  construction  in  which  was  expressed  this 
one  thought,"!  am  going  now  to  offer  up  my  life  for  my  country  and  I  do  so 
with  composure  like  that  which  is  seen  as  the  autumn  leaves  fall  quietly  to 
tne  ground"#  ^ 


A  few  days  later  iUrs  Pettee  received  a  letter  twelve  feet  in  length.writ- 
ten  by  the  same  man  in  an  unusually  scholarly  s tyls, saying, *1  am  from  Sendai 
and  all  my  life  1  habe  been  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Christian  religion.  I 
have  regarded  it  as  only  evil;  and  as  a  lover  of  my  country  felt  it  my  duty 
to  do  all  that  wa3  in  my  power  to  hinder  its  progress.  I  had  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  when  I  came  to  Okayama,  But  when  I  heard  you  speak  so  kindly  to  us  sol¬ 
diers  and  say  that  you  and  other  ladtam  Christians  werqfeoing  to  pray  for  us  it 
quite  broke  my  heart  and  I  went  into  the  corner  of  the  waiting  room  and  wept 
My  heart  i3  entirely  changed.  I  no  longer  seek  for  death, and  if  1  am  spared 
to  return  x  shall  come  to  you  as  soon  as  possible  and  ask  you  to  teach  me 
Christianity.  My  great  desire  now  is  to  spread  this  religion;and  as  soon  u 
as  I  am  able  to  do  so  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  my  parents  and 
family  to  become  followers  of  Christ*. 


Yokohama, Japanf, Sept.  84th  1904 


H. Loomis 


A  Glorious  Death. 

Tbs  following  story  wss  told  by  Sergeant  Matsubara.a  Christian  who  was  a 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Nanshan  and  is  now  lying  in  an  army  hospital 

"Some  time  ago  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Iahikawa  was  placed  under  my  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  a  most  unruly  young  man, given  to  all  kinds  of  disipatien  and 
would  oppose  my  command  intentionally  very  often,  just  because  of  my  bains 
a  Christiab.  s 

Both  he  and  I  were  ordered  to  go  with  the  army  to  the  Liautung  Pennisula 
On  the  way ,wa  atayad  aome  time  in  Hiroshima.  During  that  time, Rev.  Mr  i,n ra¬ 
ta  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city  used  to  call  on  me  at  our  lodging 
house  and  preach  to  us  from  the  word  wg  of  God, in  spite  of  all  the  opposi¬ 
tion  and  derision  he  met  with. 

We  tried  to  induce  all  the  soldiers  in  the  same  lodging  house  t*  hear  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  so  held  a  tea  party  where  the  venerable  pastor  would 
preach.  But  we  foundfto  our  dismay, that  only  one  or  two  would  stay  there  to 
listen  to  his  words, -the  rest  going  out  under  various  pretexts. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  meetings  that  Ishikawa  heard  the  Lord's  teachings 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Then  a  groat  change  took  place  in  his  mind 
and  since  that  time, he  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  listeners  to  God's 
word..  I  thanked  God  for  what  He  had  done  for  this  sinner  and  prayed  more 
than  ever  for  the  salvation  of  his  associates. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  change  in  the  man  he  throw  away  the  pictures 
of  bad  girls  which  he  had  before  carried  and  took  a  Bile  instead. 

It  was  in  the  eve  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Nanshan  that  I  opened  the  Book 
of  Realms  and  read  to  him: ' Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me, my  heart 
shall  not  fear : though  war  should  rlfcse  against  me, in  this  will  I  be  comfiden 
Onw  thing  havw  desired  of  the  Lord, that  will  I  seok  after; that  I  may  dwell 
in  the  tjouse  of  the  Lori, all  the  days  ef  my  life,  to  .behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord, and  to  enquire  in  his  temple.' 

After  reading  I  prayed.  He  prayed  also, and  his  prayer  was, to  my  surprise, 
mostly  for  the  comradeb  whom  he  had  most  hated.  He  had  learned  to  love  his 
enemy!  What  joy  I  felt  when  I  heard  this  prayer  of  his! 

The  morning  of  the  26th  of  May  began  to  dawn.  The  hour  for  action  drew 
near.  Our  officers  and  soldiers, all  in  high  spirits, were  waiting  an  order 
for  attack, each  one  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  time  came  at  last, and  the  battle  began  with  all  its  fury.  The  fire  of 
our  cannon, more  than  one  hundred  in  number, was  responded  to  by  still  larger 
ones  of  the  enemy.  Tho  earth, indeed, seemed  to  shake  with  the  noise. 

The  enemy's  guns  were  at  last  silenced  and  our  infantry  made  a  dash  to  the 
fort.  But  as  soon  as  we  did  so  they  began  to  shell  us  with  their  machine 
guns  so  fiercely  that  great  numbers  ■ *  of  our  officers  and  men  fell  on  the 
spot. 

A  bullet  hit  Ishikawa, and  he  fell  wounded.  Seeing  this  I  went  to  his  help 
and  recited  almost  unconsciously  these  words:  ’Though  I  walk  through  the  val 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death, I  will  fear  no  evil:for  thou  art  with  me; thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.' 

He  responded  instantly : 'For  which  cause  we  faint  not;but  though  our  out¬ 
ward  man  perish, yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  light  af¬ 
fliction, which  is  but  for  a  moment, worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory. ' 

Just  when  he  had  finished  these  words, another  bullet  hit  him  and  he  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  his  end  had  come.  He  grasped  my  hand  and  cried 'Christ  has 
accepted  me '-then  died. 

His  9nd  was  all  peace.  Such  a  confession  of  faith  would  not  be  found  in 
many  of  our  lives  and  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  such  a  marvelous  work  of  God 
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■.  in  a  recent  newspaper  Is  Ivon  1  0  of- 
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true  as> 

churl  an  railway. 
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words  of  Christ." 
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“  There  hath  not  failed  one  word  of  all  His  good  promise.”  i  Kings  8 :  56. 
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“  Lift  up  pour  epos  and  look  on  the  fields.” — Jesus. 


C.  E.  Cowman 
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A  VIEW  OF  PART  OF  .THI'l  CITY  OF  SEOUL. 


Korea  and  the  Tull 
Gospel 

I11  the  late  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  the  Korean  Empire  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and 
her  people  are  thronging  to  their  new 
“  claim  ”  and  ere  long  the  land  will 


A  KOREAN  LADY. 


be  “  swallowed  up  ”  and  lose  her 
identity  as  Korean,  the  Tatter"" 'be¬ 
coming  to  them  as  in  Joshua’s  day 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.” 

With  this  new  claim  we  feel  an  in¬ 
creased  right  and  privilege  to  cross 
the  narrow  channel  that  seperates  her 
borders  from  the  mainland  of  Japan 
and  press  to.  the  interior  towns  and 
cities  with  the  full  gospel  both  for 
the  Japanese  and  Koreans. 

We  claim  Korea  as  our  “  Samaria,” 
as  in  the  days  when  Philip  went  down 
to  the  city  of  Samaria  and  preached 
Christ  unto  them  (Acts  8  :  5)  so  it  is  in 
Korea,  and  it  seems  also  from  what 
we  can  gather  that  “  the  people  with 
one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those 
things,”  (ver  6)  for  in  several  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches 
we  are  told  that  on  Sunday  morning 
there  is  an  average  attendance  of 
about  2000  and  at  the  mid-week 
prayer  meeting -  upwards  of  a  1000 
regularly  attend  and  are  wont  to  pray 
and  testify  “  what  great  thing  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  them  and  had- 
compassion  on  them  ”  (Mark  5:19) 
and  while  there  continues  to  be  much 
prayer  for  the  “  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life  "  and  an  “  out-pouring 
of  the  spirit,”  yet  we  are  fain  to 
believe  that  what  the  Korean  church 
needs  most  of  all,  i.e.,  of  course  those 
who  are  really  convened,  is  that  some 
“  Peter  and  John  ”  be  sent  them  to 


“pray  for  them  that  they  might 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  8: 
14-15)- 

“  Deepening  of  spiritual  life  ”  is 
not  sufficient,  except  as  where  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  first  had  opportunity 
to  “  throughly  purge  His  floor,” 
(Matt  3:12)  and  “  burn  up  the  chaff” 
(not  pile  it  up  and  keep  it  down)  but 
radically  eliminate  root  and  branch 


A  KOREAN  AND  MIS  DONKEY. 
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ELECTRIC  MESSAGES. 


EVERY  BELIEVER  A  SOUL-WINNER  ! 


Perhaps  he,  like  Peter,  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  said,  “  I  go  a-fishing.” 
(Jno.  21:3.)  (or,  back  to  my  old 
occupation.) 

Did  the  Lord  cast  Peter  away  ? 
Nay  beloved,  He  came  “  not  to 
condemn  the  world  but  that  the 


world  through  Him  might  be  saved.” 

Hear  His  tender  appeal, — ‘‘Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  we  more 
than  these  ?  ” 

In  other  words  “  Simon,  do  you 
find  more  pleasure  in  fishing  than  in 
preaching  my  Gospel  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  care  more  for  business 
than  for  souls  ?  ” 

It  broke  Peter’s  heart  and  he  repli¬ 
ed  “  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.  ” 


the  disadvantages  of  another  language 
which  they  had  to  learn  after  coming, 
the  same  as  we  missionaries  do — (but 
they  understand  the  same  written 
language  as  the  Japanese,  which  was 
a  great  help  in  their  lessons.) 

They  have  worked  among  their 
own  countrymen  who  are  here  in 
Tokyo  as  students,  many  have  sought 
and  found  Christ  under  their  ministry 
so  we  felt  that  at  this  time  God  would 
have  us  take  Bros.  Kim  and  Ghung 
and  open  a  full  Gospel  mission  in 
Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea.  We 
went  out  by  faith,  with  the  cloudy 
pillar  before  us  and  when  it  stopped 
we  stopped ;  when  it  moved  we  moved  ; 
Hallelujah  !  for  such  Leadership — the 
Holy  Ghost  is  true,  He  never  makes 
mistakes.  We  covet  to  hear  His 
dictates  continually. 

The  Lord  gave  us  a  temporary 
location  in  the  very  centre  of  Seoul 
on  one  of  her  main  and  best  streets ; 


the  streets  are  thronged  with  white 
robed  people  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night.  We  have  been  told  that 
night  work  was  not  possible  in  Korea 
as  the  people  would  not  come  out,  but 
we  found  it  otherwise. 

Likewise  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Elders  (?)  it  was  not  the  thing  to 
preach  on  the  street,  but'  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  gathering  a  crowd  who 
stood  for  an  hour  and  listened  eagerly 
to  the  words  of  life. 

It  was  rather  interesting,  I  being 
an  American  speaking  in  the  Japanese 
tongue,  while  our  Korean  Brother 
Kim  interpreted  it  to  the  people  in 
his  and  their  own  tongue.  Bless  God 
He  helped  us  and  souls  heard  the  truth. 

We  then  distributed  tracts  to  the 
crowd  and  left  the  “  increase  ”  with 
God. 

One  Brother  followed  us  about  for 
two  days,  he  was  a  Christian  indeed 
but  oh  !  so  hungry  for  the  full  Gospel. 
He  decided  to  stay  with  our  boys 
for  a  few  days  to  fellowship  and 
especially  to  study  the  word  of  God. 
He  was  formerly  a  preacher  but  for 
some  reasons  unknown  to  us  is  back 
to  his  old  occupation — farming. 


NEW  MISSION  AT  SEOUL,  KOREA, 


then  “  feathering  His  own  nest  ”  for 
an  abode  in  the  heart.  Thus  and 
only  thus  will  the  spiritual  life  be 
permanently  deepened. 

God  has  opened  this  “  door  to  the 
Gentile-Koreans  ”  before  us  in  that, 
unsolicited,  He  has  sent  us  six  of  her 
bright  young  men  to  study  in  our 
Bible  School.  Two  of  them  have 
been  with  us  over  two  years  and 
have  proved  their  integrity,  sincerity 
and  determination  to  carry  a  full 
Gospel  to  their  own  people ;  they 
have  studied  faithfully  and  hard,  under 


ENTRANCE  TO  IMPERIAL  PALACE. 


ELECTRIC  MESSAGES. 
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GOD’S  EQUIPMENT  FOR  GOD’S  WORK. 


OUR  KOREAN  BRETHREN. 


“  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Feed  my 
sheep,”  in  other  words,  “  Peter,  if  you 
love  me  more  than  your  business, 
give  it  up  and  go  back  into  the 
ministry.  I  know  Peter,  how  you 
have  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing,”  but  Peter,  come  back.  You 
said  you  would  follow  me  even  to 


KOREANS  WEAVING  MATS- 


death,  now  Peter,  go  and  “  Feed  my 
sheep.”  “  Henceforth  thou  Shalt 
catch  men,"  and  so  beloved,  perhaps 
he  means  to  bring  this  Korean  brother 
back  and  fill  him  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (of  which  he  has  known 
nothing  so  far)  and  use  him  to  “  Feed 
the  sheep” — Oh  the  great  “  flock,”  we 


saw  “  withouts  a  hepherd!  ”  Beloved, 
Pray  for  Korea  ;  give  your  means  for 
Korea  ;  and  if  God  says  go,  “  Go  to 
Korea.”  At  all  hazards  get  into  line 
with  God,  He  has  ordered  a  march  on 
Korea  and  we  are  going  forth  to 
battle. 

It  means  men  ;  it  means  money — 
but  oh,  hallelujah  !  best  of  all  it  means 
souls.  We  must  have  a  permanent 
building  in  Seoul,  a  large  central 
place  and  must  have  it  quick. 

Now  is  God’s  time,  the  bugle  has 
blown. 

We  believe  He  can  work  in  Korea 
and  through  the  natives  of  Korea  the 
same  marvellous  way  in  which  He 
is  doing  in  Japan. 

Pray  that  many  young  men  be  called 
to  the  ministry  and  sent  to  our  Bible 
School  for  training  until  we  get  a 
Branch  school  in  Korea. 

Believe  God.  Ask  largely.  God  has 
dollars  as  well  pennies,  “  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive.” 

Will  you  go  to  your  closets  for 
this  New  Mission  in  Korea  ?  If  you 
do,  some  body  else  will  and  thus 
together  make  burdens  light. 

Korea  shall  have  the  full  Gospel. 


Kona. 

When  Joshua  sent  his  two  spies  to 
Jericho,  they  returned  saying,  in  part, 
“Truly  the  Lord  hath  delivered  into 
our  hands  all  the  land,”  and  Joshua 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
lose  any  time  going  up  to  possess  his 
possessions.  And  so  we  feel,  beloved, 
that  God  has  pressed  us  into  His  work 
in  Korea  of  His  own  will.  We  feel 
that  it  is  not  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  work  in  Japan,  but  rather  by  the 
Koreans  themselves  that  Korea  is  to 
receive  the  full  Gospel  of  an  uttermost 
salvation  from  the  power  of  inbred  sin. 
Until  it  is  possible  to  open  a  Bible. 
Training  School  in  Seoul,  we  can  train 
a  number  of  Koreans  here  in  Tokyo, 
although  of  course  the  fare  from  Seoul 
to  Tokyo,  which  is  about  £10.00,  is 
considerable  of  an  item  to  them,  and 
not  a  few  would  be  hindered  on  that 
account  from  undertaking  the  trip ; 
and  it  seems  quite  necessary  that  as 
soon  as  possible  we  should  have  a 
place  in  Seoul  where  we  could  gather 
the  young  men  and  women  who  desire 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  ministry, 
and  give  them  a  thorough  Bible  train¬ 
ing  along  the  lines  of  the  full  Gospel. 
One  of  our  Korean  brethren,  the  eldest 
ot  the  six,  (see  picture)  has  some 
ability  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer, 
having  formerly  been  editor  of  a 
Christian  paper  in  Korea,  and  we  jeel 
that  his  gilts  ought  to  be  developed 
as  a  teacher  in  training  workers. 
Of  course  there  is  real  need  of  a 
missionary  also  who  has  the  gift  of 
teaching.  We  believe  God  has  His 
eye  on  some  one  for  the  work,  for  He 
knows  how  real  this  need  is  and  He 
has  promised  to  supply  every  need. 
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(jo  —  AND  bring  forth  fruit. 


STREET  IN  SEOUL  ON  WHICH  1  H E  MISSION  IS  SITUATED. 


Will  not  every  reader  of  Electric 
Messages  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
altar  in  this  behalf  until  you  hear  that 
it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Rents  are 
very  high  in  Seoul,  and  we  ought  to 
buy  rather  than  rent.  $5000.00  will 
give  us  a  good  place.  Please  name 
this  amount  to  Father  as  you  pray, 
remembering  how  wonderfully  He  has 
worked  in  Japan  to  give  us  this  Bible 
Training  Home.  As  the  men  .  and 
women  could  not  be  trained  together 
there  as  here,  it  will  necessitate  two 
buildings  at  least.  For  the  men  we 
ought  to  have  a  building  capable  of 
housing  50  students,  and  for  the 
women,  at  least  20. 

Holiness  in  Korea. 

We  found  no  radical  holiness  work 
in  Korea.  Of  course  we  only  visited 
three  of  the  largest  towns,  and  it  may 
be  that  there  is  a  holiness  work 
somewhere  in  Korea  although  we  are 
inclined  to  think  not.  Of  course  we 
found  those  who  spoke  much  about 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  we 
saw  great  churches  which  are  filled 
with  people  on  Sundays,  and  we  heard 
of  Wednesday  night  prayer-meetings 
at  which  a  thousand  people  attended, 
but  as  for  radical  full  Gospel  holiness 
work,  we  neither  seen  or  heard  of  it. 
We  visited  churches,  schools,  hospitals 
and  industrial  works  but  there  was  no 
Holiness  School.  We  seen  hundreds 
of  young  men  marching  in  a  Field 
Day  exercise  and  were  told  that  they 
were  all  Christians.  They  were  nearly 
all  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  praise  God  for  the  awak¬ 
ening  in  Korea,  which  today  is  quite 
similar  to  that  which  happened  in  Japan 
in  the  early  days  of  Christian  effort,  and 
which  was  followed  by  a  great  reaction 
from  which  the  church  has  only  recent¬ 
ly  come  forth.  Christian  missions  are 
only  about  twenty-five  years  old  in 


Korea,  and  there  is  real  need  that  as  a 
foundation  for  the  work,  there  should 
be  a  Holy  Ghost  filled  native  ministry. 
O  what  an  opportunity  Korea  presents 
to  the  Holiness  Church  !  Beloved  let 
us  buy  it  up  ! 

Women's  Work. 

To  reach  the  Korean  women  is  a 
problem  which  can  only  be  solved  by 
training-  Bible  Women  ;  and  to  train 
them  is  another  difficult  problem  for 
few  of  them  have  any  education.  It 
is  only  lately  that  the  Korean  women 
have  had  any  schools  open  to  them. 
Now,  however,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  Mission  Schools  for  girls, 
and  also  the  Japanese  government  is 
opening  schools  as  fast  as  possible  so 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  boys,  at  least  in 
the  large  cities.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  ought  to  have  a  few 
Korean  Bible  Women  in  our  School 
here  to  be  in  training  for  the  future 
work  of  training  other  Korean  women. 


Pray  that  God  will  send  some  to  us 
quickly. 

Korean  women  are  very  secluded, 
and  in  the  Churches  there  is  a  partition 
down  the  centre  so  that  the  male  and 
female  members  are  separated  and  not 
seen  by  each  other.  Of  course  when 
the-men  get  saved,  they  carry  the  glad 
tidings  to  their  household  and  in  this 
way  many  women  have  been  brought 
into  the  church. 

The  women  of  Korea  are  in  special 
need  of  your,  their  sisters',  prayers. 

Mission  Work. 

Mission  work,  that  is  nightly  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings,  are  just  what  is 
needed  in  Korea,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  gathering  the 
people,  for  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  go  to  a  meeting 
or  any  other  place  where  they  can  sit 
down  and  rest.  We  do  not  propose  to 
give  this  class' any  rest  however  in  our 
meetings,  but  rather  mighty  unrest 
until  they  see  themselves  lost  and  on 
their  way  to  hell  and  cry  to  Jesus  for 
real  soul  rest  and  deliverance. 

The  building  which  we  have  rented 
to  begin  the  work  in  is  small  and  only 
a  temporary  place,  as  we  could  get  no 
promise  that  we  would  be  allowed  to 
keep  it.  The  location  however  is 
good,  as  it  is  on  the  main  street  and 
very  central,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
reach  50  or  60  inside  the  building  and 
a  greater  number  outside  as  the  large 
windows  can  be  all  thrown  open  to  the 
street.  We  feel  that  God  is  going  to 
set  His  seal  upon  the  little  mission 
from  the  very  beginning  and  that  souls 
are  going  to  get  saved,  sanctified  and 
called  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel 
— praise  God ! 

Pray  much  for  Bros.  Kim  and 
Chung ! 
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“  OTHER  SHEER  HAVE  I.” 


KOREAN  HOUSES. 


inter-marry  and  thus  become  one 
people.  The  Korean  children  are 
being  taught  the  Japanese  language  in 
the  new  schools  and  we  found  many  of 
them  who  could  talk  to  us  in  Japan¬ 
ese. 

We  learned  to  love  the  Koreans, 
and  to  long  for  their  salvation.  They 
are  ripe  for  evangelization  today,  and 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  to 
them  with  the  full  Gospel. 

From  the  various  pictures  which  we 
present  you  in  this  issue  you  will  be 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Korea  and  see 
some  things  which  we  saw  and  took 
occasion  to  kodak  for  you.  Perhaps 
the  pictures  tell  a  better  story  than  we 
can  write,  but  we  ask  you  to  read 
them  on  your  knees  in  prayer  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  that  dark  land. 


of  Heaven  and  file  our  claim  and  the 
infallible  promise  is  certain  to  be 
fulfilled. 

“  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession  (Psa.  2  :  8) 

We  have  passed  through  villages, 
towns  and  cities  during  the  past 
month,  representing  millions  of  souls 
who  are  thirsting  for  that  “some¬ 
thing”  ( they  know  not  what)  which 
will  satisfy  the  human  soul.  God 
says  we  may  have  them  if  we  will  ask 
Him  (“  Ask  of  me  ”). 

Men  and  women  have  sacrificed 
home,  loved  ones  and  friends  to  gc  to 
these  people  ;  many  of  them  are  trying 
to  educate  the  “  old  man  ”,  but  he 
only  becomes  more  wily  and  difficult 


Something  about  the  People. 

One’s  first  impression  of  the  Koreans 
is  that  they  are  a  very  strange  and 
unimpulsive  people  who  do  not  carry 
much  of  the  burdens  of  life  which  so 
trouble  other  nations.  It  was  too  bad 
to  molest  them  with  such  a  thing-  as 
war  and  bloodshed.  It  might  have  been 
well  to  leave  them  alone  in  that 
respect,  but  now  that  their  quiet  sleep 
has  been  rudely  broken  in  upon,  we 
must  wait  for  time  to  show  what  will 
be  the  result.  It  was  a  rude  awaken¬ 
ing  and  they  are  still  rubbing  their 
eyes.  We  believe  that  Japan  can 
make  much  that  will  tell  for  good  out 
of  the  Koreans,  for  they  are  a  people, 
we  believe,  who  have  much  in  them 
after  they  are  once  awakened  tojhhe 
facts  of  Western  civilization.  The 
Japanese  school  system  will  soon  wipe 
out  all  traces  of  any  racial  differences 
and  the  two  nations  are  bound  to 
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j Inherited  millions. '  % 

Our  trip  to  Korea  recently  'has 
only  confirmed  our  convictionsfjthat 
“  millions  ”  may  by  inherited  for  the 
asking.  The  only  point  of  issue  is  to 
prove  our  “  son- ship 

If  we  have  in  our  possession 
“  papers  ”  saying  “  Thou  art  my 
Son  ”  (Psa.  2  :  7,  and  Gal.  4  :  6)  then 
we  may  walk  up  boldly  to  the  courts 


to  handle.  God  wants  men  and 
women  of  prayer  and  power  to  “ask  ” 
for  the  heathen  and  He  says  “  I  will 
give  ”  them  to  you  for  an  “  inherit¬ 
ance  ”. 

Now  an  inheritance  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  work  for,  it  is  received 
gratis,  upon  proper  credentials  of 
sonship  being  presented. 

Jesus  said,  “  Hitherto  have  ye  asked 
nothing '  in  my  name:  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be 
full  ”.  (John  14  :  24). 

Beloved,  isn’t  it  so  ?  “  Hitherto  ” 
we  haven’t  “  asked  ”  very  much  ;  we 
havn’t  made  “strong pleadings  ”  'for 
earth’s  millions,  let  us  begin  anew  to 
“  ask  ”  God’s  Word  cannot  fail,  He 
most  assuredly  will  “  give 


Post  cards  received  from  our  Korean 
brethren  at  Seoul,  tell  of  five  seekers 
at  the  opening  meeting  in  the  new 
mission.  They  are  encouraged  and 
have  arranged  for  eight  meetings  a 
week. 

Remember  them  and  the  young 
converts  in  prayer. 


Reports  Uictorp. 
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missions  an  the  chief  end  of  the  Church . 


J?  Korean  Lady's  fiat. 

When  we  reached  Ping  Yang,  Korea, 
and  started  down  the  street  we  were 
impressed  with  the  immensity  of  the 
young  ladies  ’  hats.  Our  American 
friends  certainly  have  not  yet  attained 
to  this  degree. 

To  describe  it  best  would  be  to  say 
“  Mother’s  clothes’  basket  ”.  Fully 
three  feet  across  from  rim  to  rim  and 
worn  in  the  fashion  presented  in 
photograph. 

Quite  picturesque  indeed  with  their 
modest  pure  white  gown  and  graceful 
slippers. 

We  enquired  a  reason  for  the  young 
girls  specially  wearing  this  hat  and 
were  told  it  was  to  protect  them  from 
the  immoral  gaze  of  young  men. 


It  will  be  noted  hanging  from  the 
top  are  sleeves. 

On  inquiry  we  learned  that  in  the 
olden  time  when  their  nation  went  out 
to  war  against  another,  and  was  almost 
defeated  that  the  women  donned  their 
men-folk’s  clothing  and  went  out  with 
them  and  a  victory  was  gained.  So 
from  that  time,  in  honor  of  the  victory 
gained  because  of  the  female  recruits 
the  latter  are  permitted  to  wear  these 
gowns. 

Beloved,  the  heavenly  Costumer 
has  our  measure  and  if  we  gain  the 
victory — “  If  we  continue  in  the 
faith  ” — we  will  be  permitted  to  wear  a 
finer  costume  than  earth  can  produce. 

“  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, 
and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage.”  Gal.  5  ;  1  • 


Wash  Day. 

As  the  Koreans  all  wear  white, 
and  scarcely  anything  but  white,  the 
Korean  women  certainly  have  a  hard 
life  of  it  trying  to  keep  their  clothing 

clean,  and  they  arc  a  hard  working 

class.  Everywhere  we  went  we  saw 
the  women  down  at  the  brooks  and 
the  rivers  pounding  their  white  robes 
on  a  flat  stone  with  a  stick,  or  carrying 
a  large  earthen  bowl  full  of  clothing 
upon  their  heads. 

White  clothing  when  clean  is  nice 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  when 
white  gets  dirty,  it  is  the  dirtiest  of 
the  dirty.  We  saw  it  in  all  stages. 
Even  a  coal  heaver  or  a  blacksmith 
will  have  white  clothing,  but  of  course 
no  longer  white. 

We  are  reminded  that  when  a  soul 
is  cleansedlfrom  all  sin  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Jesus,  it  is  all  glorious  with¬ 
in  and  pleasing  to  God,  but  if  sin  is 
allowed  to  get  in  there  are  spots  and 
blemishes  to  mar  the  beauty  and  bring 
destruction. 

Beloved,  let  us  keep  clean,  pure, 
holy  and  humble  and  thus  please  the 
heart  of  our  God  and  Father. 

These  Korean  women  have  a  hard 
time  in  trying  to  restore  the  original 
whiteness  to  a  soiled  gown,  but  praise 
God,  if  we  keep  under  the  blood  of 
Jesus  our  hearts  will  be  kept  whiter 

than  snow  !  _ 

“  Our  weapons  are  not  carnal  but 
mighty  through  (via)  God  to  the  pul¬ 
ling  down  of  strongholds  ”. 

“  But  the  man  that  shall  touch 
them  (Sons  of  Belial)  must  be  fenced 
with  iron  (strength  of  God)  and  the 
staff  of  a  spear  (two  edged  sword)  ”. 

2  Sam.  23  :  6,  7. 


Another  costume  used  for  the  same 
purpose  is  shown  also  in  the  next  cut. 

One  day  we  were  walking  along 
and  met  two  young  ladies,  their 
costume  appeared  as  in  the  picture 
showing  the  hands  underneath  the 
garment,  holding  it  in  readiness.  As 
we  drew  near  to  them,  by  a  dexterous 
move,  the  face  was  covered  entirely 
until  we  had  passed  by.  How  our 
heartSjSvent  out  to  these  precious 
girls,  who,  rather  than  allure  by  a 
gaudy  attire  and  lead  astray  the 
youths  as  is  often  done  in  the  home¬ 
land,  sought  rather  to  discomfort 
herself  with  this  warm  gown  in  order 
to  protect  herself  and  thus  save 
others. 

Another  garb  (see  picture  below)  is 
used  for  similar  purpose. 


Our  Korean  sisters  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  their  education  has  been 
thought  unnecessary  therefore  there  is 
even  today  very  few  schools  for  girls. 
We  hope  to  get  some  of  them  saved 
and  sanctified  and  called  to  Bible 
women  work  and  then  train  them  in 
our  Bible  School. 

Pray  for  your  sisters  in  Korea. 
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STUDY  THE  MISSIOHARY  QUESTION. 


In  Their  Ordinary  Dress , 


Korean  Young  Wen. 

We  covet  these  young  men  for  God 
and  His  work  in  Korea. 

They  are  bright,  and  intelligent  and 
if  filled  with  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Word  of  God  a  few  of  them  could  stir 
their  whole  Empire. 

We  want  to  open  a  Branch  Bible 
School  in  Korea  thus  saving  them  the 
time  and  expense  it  requires  now  to 
come  over  to  our  Bible  School  in 
Tokyo. 

Then  they  could  study  in  their  own 
language  and  soon  a  great  host 
of  them  be  “  approved  unto  God, 
workmen  that  need  not  to  be  a- 
shamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.” 

God  has  the  teachers  for  the 
“  KOREA  BIBLE  SCHOOL  ”  as  soon 
as  we  get  the  building.  We  do  not 
know  now  what  it  will  cost  to  erect 
one  but  the  Lord  knows  and  He  will 
tell  you  if  you  have  the  “  receiver  ”  to 
your  ear. 

With  the  students  we  could  keep  up 
the  nightly  missions  there  the  same  as 
we  do  in  Japan,  and  soon  the  Full 
Gospel,  Regeneration,  Sanctification, 
Divine  Healing,  and  the  Pre-Millenial 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord  would  be 
spreading  throughout  the  land. 

The  Korean  Christians  are  eager  to 
study  the  Bible,  and  we  are  told  their 
characteristic  is  to  each  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  telling  others. 

At  one  church  where  about  2000 
worshippers  gather  in  the  Sunday 
morning  service  we  enquired  “  How 
do  you  reach  the  unsaved  ?  ”  (for  the 


congregation  were  all  professedly 
Christian.)  1  he  reply  was,  “  persona 
work,”  each  man  makes  it  his  binder 
to  say  to  some  one  else  “  we  hav< 
found  the  Christ  ”  “  Come  and  see  ’ 
(John  r  :  40-46.) 

We  are  convinced  the  only  way  tc 
evangelize  Korea,  or,  any  other  natioi 
is  through  its  native  ministry.  - 

We  can  get  the  young  men  when 
ever  we  get  the  building. 

Beloved,  take  Korea  on  your  heait 
It  is  part  of  our  field,  and  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  souls. 


M  Korean  in  lYlourn -- 
inq. 

The  photo  represents  a  Korean  man 
in  mourning.  This  is  their  habit  of 
street  dress  for  some  time  after  the 
occasion. 

During  our  visit  we  saw  several  of 
them,  as  in  the  picture,  holding  the 
keystone  shaped  “  shield  ”  before  them. 
But  this  does  not  soothe  the  sorrow  ;  it 
does  not  bring  calm  and  peace  ;  it  is  only 
an  outward  show  of  respect  to  the  dead. 

The  wound  is  in  the  bosom  ;  robes 
may  hide  it  and  tears  may  be  dry  but 
only  the  Divine  One  can  “  heal  the 
broken  hearted  ”  ;  (Jesus  said,  “  He 
hath  sent  ME  to  heal :  the  broken 
hearted  ”  Luke  4:18)  only  the  hope  of 
HIS  coming  again  can  comfort  the 
mourner. 


“  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
which  are  asleep,  that  ye  soiYow  not, 
even  as  others  which  have  no  hope." 

“  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which 
are  asleep  :  ” 

“  For  the  Lord  Himself  shall  des¬ 
cend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with 
the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first : 

“  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  re¬ 
main  shall  be  caught  up  together  with 
them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air  :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be 
with  the  Lord. 

“  WHEREFORE  comfort  one  an¬ 
other  with  THESE  words.”  1  Thess. 

4: 13-18- 
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Ebitorial.  ^ 

Gon  is  looking  for  stalwart  men 
these  latter  days  who  can  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  men  with  iron 
shoes  and  with  the  tread  of  giants  that 
shake  the  earth  ;  men  who  do  not  fail 
nor  let  down,  but  who  go  through  the 
shrieking  hosts  of  hell  with  their  faces 
set  like  a  flint  and  their  banners 
unsoiled  by  the  grime  of  battle  ;  men 
that  demons  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  who  have  such  a  sweep  of 
victory  in  their  lives  and  ministry  that 
the  batallions  of  hell  are  nonplussed 
to  know  where  to  look  for  the  next 
move  ;  men  of  Heb.  1 1  faith  who  move 
mountains  and  uproot  trees,  subdue 
kingdoms  and  wax  valiant  in  every 
fight,  stopping  the  mouths  of  lions  and 
turning  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
devil ;  men  who  can  face  the  mis¬ 
sionary  question  and  not  turn  tail,  who 
can  view  the  millions  of  heathendom 
and  say  “  Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and 
possess  it;  for  we  are  well  able  to 
overcome  it”;  men  who  count  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  themselves  until 
“every  creature”  has  heard  the 
Gospel ;  men  of  love  and  men  of  tears. 

Yes,  God  would  find  a  few  men 
who  have  died  out  to  all  personal 
interests,  who  have  so  launched  out 
from  self  and  all  self  desire,  that  they 
are  blind  to  everything  but  to  do 
God’s  will  and  carry  out  His  plan  for 
the  evangelization  of  a  lost  world ; 
men  of  one  aim  and  purpose  in  life,  so 
subjugated  to  Christ,  so  subdued  and 
controlled  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
conquered  of  God,  that  all  else  is 
counted  as  refuse  that  we  may  know 
Christ  and  the  power  of  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  be  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God  for  any  service,  at  any  time,  in 
any  land,  under  any  circumstances. 

Weaklings  always  hinder  the  on- 
march  of  any  army;  “be  no  longer 
children  ”  is  God’s  injunction  and 


invitation,  come  out  of  your  childish 
ways  and  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God.  His  cause  has  been  hurt  and 
hindered  by  weaklings  and  childishness 
to  such  an  extent  that  Satan  has 
captured  whole  nations,  yea  whole 
continents,  and  is  peopling  hell  with 
more  than  30,000,000  souls  a  year. 
Hundreds  of  Christians  in  the  home¬ 
lands  are  so  busy  tinkering  with  their 
own  experience,  digging  it  up  to  see 
if  it  has  roots,  and  running  here  and 
there  after  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and 
spending  their  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread  either  for  their  own  souls 
or  the  souls  of  the  heathen,  that  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  wreck  and 
ruin  which  Satan  has  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
With  Isaiah  and  with  Bro.  Knapp  we 
feel  to  cry  out  “Awake!  Awake!!” 
for  these  are  latter  days,  and  the  awful 
rage  of  Satan  is  in  the  earth.  Not 
content  with  damning  the  heathen,  he 
is  deluding  the  minds  and ,  corrupting 
the  hearts  of  unstable  Christians  and 
making  them  to  believe  a  lie  and 
doubt  their  salvation  and  the  power  of 
Jesus  blood,  drawing  them  on  tb  seek 
some  un scriptural  experiences  and 
unduly  exalt  some  special  gifts. 

Beloved,  these  are  awful  days,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  never  were 
presented  to  the  people  of  God  such 
days  of  opportunity  and  blessing. 
These  are  glorious  days  because  the 
battle  is  fierce,  and  God  has  taught 
our  fingers  to  fight.  If  you  are  a 
weakling,  get  to  Jesus  the  Strong  One  ; 
if  you  are  a  stalwart,  not  putting  your 
trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  rejoice  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  the  race  and  win 
the  crown.  There  is  a  place  for  every 
soldier  and  every  soldier  should  be  in 
his  place  and  at  his  best  for  God  and 
souls,  that  the  heathen  may  be 
evangelized  and  the  coming  of  Jesus 
hastened. 

“Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength, 
O  arm  of  the  Lord.” 

“  Behold,  the  Lord’s  hand  is  not 
shortened.” 

“  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ; 
therefore  will  I  not  be  confounded : 
therefore  have  1  set  my  face  like  a 
flint,  and  1  know  that  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed.” 

“  Dwell  deep !  The  little  things  that  chafe 
and  fret, 

Oil,  waste  not  golden  hours  to  give  them 
heed  ! 

The  slight,  the  thoughtless  wrong,  do  thou 
forget ; 

Be  self  forgot  in  serving  others’  need  ; 

Thou,  faith  in  God,  through  love  for  men, 
shalt  keep— 

Dwell  deep,  my  soul ;  dwell  deep  !” 

Sel. 


Dew  mission. 

Bro.  Suzuka,  the  Sup’t.  of  the 
Sunday  Schools,  tells  us  that  he  has 
thirty  women  converts  in  the  Sunday 
School  at  Sugamo,  and  that  we  must 
have  a  larger  room  and  more  meet¬ 
ings.  The  reason  the  converts  there 
are  all  women  is  because  we  do  not 
have  any  evening  meetings,  and  the 
men  are  busy  working  all  day  and 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  Sunday 
School.  But  now  that  the  Lord  has 
so  blessed  the  Sunday  School  work  in 
that  poor  district,  we  feel  that  to 
conserve  it  and  reach  the  men  also, 
we  must  have  a  mission  there  and 
meetings  several  times  a  week.  God 
loves  the  poor  down  trodden  ones  and 
wants  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 
Will  you  not  help  us  by  your  prayers 
to  reach  them  ?  It  seems  hard  to  get 
a  decent  place  for  a  mission  in  that 
district  but  the  Lord  will  open  the 
way. 

Bro.  Suzuka  suggests  that  by  tear¬ 
ing  out  the  partition  between  two  of 
the  small  tenament  hbuses  which  are 
together,  we  could  double  our  present 

quarters.  Perhaps  that  will  answer  for 
the  present,  but  we  feel  God  has  some 
better  plan  for  reaching  them,  by 
building  a  small  house  where  we  could 
locate  a  permanent  pastor.  At  any 
rate  pray  with  us  about  it,  and  God 
will  reveal  His  purpose. 


TABERNACLE 

We  now  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  purchase  of 
a  location  for  the  NEW 
TABERNACLE. 

Very  providentially,  we 
feel  the  way  has  opened 
in  the  very  district  where 
we  have  all  had  our  prayers 
centered  for  some  months. 

Will  you  not  pray,  be¬ 
loved,  that  this  need  be 
quickly  supplied  that  perish¬ 
ing  souls  may  be  led  to  Him 
who  came  to  save  the  lost  ? 

The  need  is  great  but  if 
all  our  readers  take  it  to 
heart—  it  will  soon  be  brought 
to  pass. 
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Street  Sane  in  Korea. 


This  is  a  typical  Korean  street 
scene,  and  shows  you  both  the  houses 
and  the  people  just  as  they  are  today. 
The  houses  are  one  story,  made  of 
mud,  and  with  either  a  tile  or  straw 
roof,  generally  the  latter  outside  of 
the  larger  cities.  The  store  shown 
here  is  one  in  which  the  straw  sandals 
worn  by  the  common  people  are  sold. 

Note  the  gown  over  the  women’s 
head  and  the  strange  hats  of  the  men. 
The  man  in  the  middle  of  the  picture 
is  a  water  carrier.  Wells  are  scarce 
and  water  must  be  brought  from  the 
rivers  and  sold  to  the  people  at  so 1 
much  a  can.  The  vessels  mostly  in 
use  today  are  the  5  gallon  kerosene 
cans  from  America.  (See  our  tract 
“  Evangelized  with  Kerosene.”) 

Speaking  of  wells,  we  give  you  the 
following  story  told  us  by  a  missionary 
at  Pyeng  Yang  where  they  had  a 
great  revival  a  few  months  ago.  He 
told  us  that  the  city  of  Pyeng  Yang  is 
laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  and 
that  the  two  pillars  to  be  seen  at  some 
distance  from  the  bow,  was  where  the 
boat  was  supposed  to  be  moored. 

1  here  were  no  wells  in  Pyeng  Yang 
because  it  was  supposed  that  a  hole 
dug  in  the  city  would  sink  the  boat! 
Finally  one  missionary  determined  to 
dig  a  well  but  the  people  objected  and 
raised  quite  a  disturbance,  but  the 
missionary  prevailed  and  the  well  was 
dug  under  protest,  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  people  overcome,  so  that  there 
are  a  number  of  wells  in  Pyeng  Yang 
today  and  the  boat  still  floats. 

Beloved,  can  you  imagine  such  a 


thing  in  the  homeland?  Yet  this  is 
only  one  of  many  superstitions  which 
the  devil  is  deluding  the  people  with 
in  heathendom.  Pray  for  them  that 
they  may  be  delivered. 


Criminals. 


These  are  Korean  criminals  who 
are  suffering  punishment  for  their 
offences.  We  are  told  that  when  one 
is  to  be  tried  upon  some  charge,  the 
first  proceeding  is  to  administer  a 
sound  thrashing  to  make  sure  that 
the  offender  will  tell  the  truth.  Also 
that  those  who  are  called  as  witnesses 
must  first  be  whipped  before  being 
placed  on  the  witness  stand.  This 
seems  to  us  rather  a  strange  and  cruel 
way,  but  perhaps  the  Koreans  have 
found  that  it  works.  No  doubt  under 
Japanese  control,  the  Koreans  will  be 
taught  to  modify  their  methods. 

The  punishment  above  illustrated 
is  of  course  for  light  offences. 

We  are  glad  we  have  a  Saviour 
who  is  able  to  break  the  bands  and 


set  the  imprisoned  souls  of  these 
Koreans  free — praise  God  ! 

We  want  to  send  them  Gospel 
messages  through  the  printed  pages, 
in  tracts  and  Bible  portions.  Reader, 
you  should  have  a  share  in  this  ! 

Korean  Advantages. 

Since  the  Japanese  possession  of 
Korea  a  couple  of  years  ago,  they 
have  pushed  rapidly  the  railroads  and 
telegraphs  and  are  now  building  tele¬ 
phone  lines  so  that  the  older  residents 
tell  us  of  marvellous  changes  in  the 
Hermit  Empire.  Journeys  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  required  weeks,  may 
be  made  today  in  a  few  hours. 

An  almost  daily  service  of  steam¬ 
ships  ply  between  the  ports  on  both 
sides  of  the  peninsula  which  makes  it 
very  convenient  for  the  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

New  railroads  are  under  way  so 
that  by  the  time  our  first  lot  of  pre¬ 
achers  are  ready  from  the  Branch 
Bible  School  in  Korea,  they  will  be 
be  able  to  get  to  all  the  large  cities  at 
little  expense  of  money  and  time. 

1  he  principal  object,  no  doubt  that 
God  had  in  view  when  He  endowed 
•man  with  knowledge  to  build  ships 
and  railroad  engines,  was  to  carry  the 
messengers  of  the  Cross  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  fields  of  labour. 

All  Ship  and  Railroad  Companies 
are  now  offering  special  reduction  of 
fares  to  missionaries — which  shows 
their  recognition  of  the  good  that  is 
being  done. 

It  is  all  GOD — He  is  saying  to  His 
children,  ”  Go  ”  and  is  providing  ways 
and  means  for  them  to  go. 

the  Japanese  in 
Korea. 

1  he  Japanese  are  in  full  possession 
every  where  and  are  pouring  into 
Korea  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
daily.  They  are  building  Japanese 
cities  adjoining  the  Korean  cities,  and 
their  pretty,  neat  buildings  are  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  hovels  of  the 
Koreans.  They  are  also  putting  up 
many  substantial  government  build¬ 
ings,  building  railways,  and  developing 
the  country  in  every  way  possible. 
They  have  only  been  there  in  large 
numbers  about  two  years,  and  have 
done  wonders  in  a  short  time  to  trans¬ 
form  the  cities  and  stir  the  Koreans  out 
of  their  tracks.  Of  course  they  are  not 
welcomed,  but  the  Korean  is  not  a 
warlike  man,  and  offers  no  resistance, 
although  it  may  be  a  smoldering 
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PRAY  FOR  THE  HEATHEN. 


underneath  those  white  robes  and 
black  hats,  but  Japan  lias  the  reins  and 
will  hold  her  with  a  firm  hand. 

But  what  we  wish  to  observe  is  this, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  Japanese 
in  every  large  city  of  Korea  and  other 
thousands  going,  who  are  mostly  with¬ 
out  the  Gospel.  We  heard  of  only 
three  Japanese  churches  in  Korea,  all 
Methodist.  In  Seoul  there  are  over 
20,000  Japanese  and  only  one  church 
among  them.  While  there  we  dis¬ 
tributed  several  thousand  tracts  and 
booklets  among  them  and  wish  we 
might  follow  it  up  with  more  definite 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  mission  on 
their  main  street.  We  feel  this  is  a 
great  need  and  ask  your  prayers 
concerning  it.  The  Koreans  cannot 
reach  the  Japanese,  nor  can  the  Japan¬ 
ese  reach  the  Koreans,  as  there  is 
much  feeling  on  both  sides,  but  praise 
God  when  Christ  comes  in,  all  enmity 
is  done  away ;  but  to  reach  the  unsaved 
Koreans  we  need  Koreans,  and  to 
reach  the  unsaved  Japanese  there  is 
need  of  the  Japanese  ;  this  is  wise  and 
Scriptural  we  believe.  We  do  not 
have  the  census  figures  but  there  are 
probably  considerable  over  100,000 
Japanese  in  Korea  today.  Pray  for 
them ! 


Quietness. 

"  When  He  giveth  quietness,  who  then  can 
make  trouble  ?"— Job  34 :  29. 


"  He  giveth  quietness."  Sweet  word  of  bless¬ 
ing, 

When  the  storm  gathers  and  the  skies 
are  dark, 

Out  of  the  tempest  to  his  sheltering  bosom. 

Fly,  O  my  soul,  and  find  a  welcome  ark. 

"  He  giveth  quietness."  O  Elder  Brother, 

Whose  homeless  feet  have  pressed  our  path 
of  pain, 

Whose  hands  have  borne  the  burden  of  our 
sorrow, 

That  in  our  losses  we  might  find  our  gain 


Of  all  Thy  gifts  and  infinite  consolings, 

1  ask  but  this ;  in  every  troubled  hour 
To  hear  Thy  voice  through  all  the  tumult 
stealing, 

And  rest  serene  beneath  its  tranquil  power. 


Cares  cannot  fiet  me  if  my  soul  be  dwelling 
In  the  still  air  of  faith’s  untroubled  day  ; 
Grief  cannot  shake  me  il  I  walk  beside  Thee, 
My  hand  in  Thine  along  the  darkening  way. 

Content  to  know  there  comes  a  radiant 
morning 

When  from  all  shadows  I  shall  find  release  ; 
Serene  to  wait  the  rapture  of  its  dawning, 

Who  can  make  trouble  when  Thou  sendest 
peace  ? 

Emily  Huntington  Miller. 


A  MARKET  SCENE  IN  KOREA. 


market  Bay.  NOTICE! 


The  Korean  men  impress  one  as 
bring  inclined  to  take  life  easy. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  have  little 
else  to  do  than  to  stand  or  sit  around 
and  see  how  long  they  can  keep  their 
white  robes  clean.  You  will  see 
many  of  this  class  in  the  above 
picture.  Needless  to  say  they  are 
not  Christians,  for  after  they  get 
converted  they  go  to  work.  We  were 
told  by  the  missionaries  that  almost 
every  Korean  immediately  upon  being 
saved,  becomes  a  witness  to  others, 
and  that  none  were  received  into  the 
church  until  they  had  brought  at 
least  one  other  to  Christ.  With  a 
good  Bible  training  we  believe  the 
Korean  preachers  will  be  mighty  and 
effective  in  God’s  hand  for  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  land  in  this  generation.  We 
ought  to  have  a  Bible  Training  school 
in  Korea,  and  ask  you  to  pray  about 
it,  that  hundreds  of  these  tall-hatted, 
white-robed  people  may  get  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Word 
of  Christ  and  go  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  preaching 
holiness  and  a  full  Gospel. 

There  are  no  difficulties  but  what 
can  be  easily  overcome.  Our  God  is 
able  !  He  has  the  men  and  the 
means,  let  us  pray  them  out  of  the 
homeland  and  across  the  seas. 

Amen  ! 


The  Post  Office  has  notifi¬ 
ed  us  again  that  our  corres¬ 
pondents  must  not  put 
silver  in  their  letters.  Kindly 
take  note,  Beloved,  and 
enclose  stamps  instead  of 
silver  in  remitting  for  small 
amounts. 


“  God  hates  the  self-life  dressed  in 
sanctified  clothes  as  much  as  when  it 
is  dressed  in  rags 


A  BUSY  STREET  IN  KOREA, 
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PEA¥  THE  MISSIOMARIES. 


Preaching  to  the 
Crowds  at 

the  Agricultural  Tair 
in  tsu,  Tse,  Japan. 

T.  Sasao. 

I  wenty-five  Provinces  in  Kwan-sei 
district  united  in  opening  an  Agricul- 
tuial  Pair  at  Tsu,  Ise,  held  from  April 
1st  until  May  3  rst. 

1  his  afforded  us  another  grand 
opportunity  to  reach  the  masses,  which 
opportunity  the  Lord  led  us  to  buy  up, 
even  though  we  could  spare  but  a 
short  time,  being  very  busy  in  Tokyo. 

Three  students  and  myself  left 
lolcyo  May  3rd  for  Ise.  Upon  arrival 
there  we  preached  in  the  open  air  at 
the  Fair  Ground,  day  and  night  for  a 
period  of  nine  days.  The  authorities 
there  who  are  in  favor  of  Christianity 
gave  us,  as  Christians,  special  privi¬ 
leges  for  Gospel  work. 

VVe  secured  a  place  for  preaching 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Fair  build¬ 
ings,  having  a  crowd  of  between  100 
and  500  people  anytime  we  sang  or 
preached  ;  thus  we  were  enabled  to 
reach  thousands  every  day. 

Pro..  Nagata,  an  old  friend  of  ours,  a 
very  spiritual  preacher,  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  us  and  aided  us  in 
many  ways,  bringing  all  the  benches 
from  his  church,  besides  lamps  and 
other  necessary  articles.  Me  was  also 
very  earnest  in  helping  us  to  preach 
the  Word. 

The  people  listened, most  attentively, 
some  remaining  for  hours. 

While  one  of  our  brothers  was 
preaching  a  young  man  came  to  my 
side  and  enquired  the  meaning  of  Matt. 

10  :  34-37 ■  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was 


earnestly  seeking,  but  troubled.,  I 
took  him  to  a  quiet  place  and  dealt 
with  him.  I  found  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Buddhist  priest  and  his 
decision  for  Christ  would  cause  much 
trouble.  We  prayed  together  and  he 
was  gloriously  saved.  He  came  to 
see  me  twice  afterwards  and  was 
always  very  happy.  Pray  for  him 
and  for  his  parents. 

A  few  earnest  seekers  would  remain 
most  every  night  after  the  preaching 
was  over,  and  though  very  cold  in  the 
open  air  and  sometimes  late  at  night, 
would  earnestly  seek  the  Saviour, 
some  of  whom  were  saved. 

One  evening  it  rained -considerably 
and  we  were  not  able  to  go  out  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  having  a  welcome  meet¬ 
ing  for  Dr.  L. — Secretary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Board.  They 
invited  us  to  this  meeting  and 
toward  the  close  the  preacher 
asked  our  students  to  play  and  sing 
(they  having  a  cornet  and  drum  with 
them).  They  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quest  and  were  soon  making  a  big 
noise  and  to  our  surprise  many  un¬ 
believers  came  in  and  were  listening. 
The  guests  were  forgotten  and  we 
found  ourselves  preaching.  Several 
souls  were  saved  that  night.  This  to 
us  was  indeed  a  very  happy  experi¬ 
ence. 

Another  night  we  stood  under  our 
umbrellas  in  the  rain  and  preached  to 
the  people  who  came  out  to  see  the 
illumination.  About  100  listened  very 
earnestly. 

We  took  ever  30,000  tracts  with  us 
to  Ise,  which  some  of  the  Christians 
there  helped  us  distribute. 

We  visited  Yamada,  famous  because 
of  Shintoism,  and  distributed  tracts  to 
the  worshippers,  priests,  officers  etc. 


May  God  bless  the  seed  sown  and  save 
many  souls. 


tent  meetings. 

The  work  at  the  Exposition  still 
continues  and  the  interest  and  crowds 
are  increasing  and  many  are  finding 
the  Lord. 

Over  3000  have  already  presented 
themselves  as  seekers  and  at  the 
Sabbath  evening  service  some  35 
arose  and  gave  testimony  of  having 
been  saved  at  the  “  Jesus  tent.”  ** 
We  cannot  but  praise  God  for  the 
way  He  has  supplied  our  need  of 
tracts  and  Gospel  booklets  up  to  the 
present — but  millions  of  pages  are 
vet  needed  for  June,  July,  and  August. 
We  ask  that  very  especially  every 
reader  may  take  this  work  upon  their 
hearts.  Some  must  plant,  others  water 
and  we  have  God’s  sure  word  for  the 
increase. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth 
bearing  precious  seed  shall  doubtless 
come  with  rejoicing  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.” 

Some  meetings 
During  the  Wonth. 

Hie  meetings  of  the  month  have 
been  fruitful  and  blessed  and  we  praise 
our  God  for  His  presence  in  our  midst. 

The  “  Business  mens  ”  meeting  was 
a  time  of  much  blessing.  A  saved 
business  man  gave  the  first  talk  and 
told  how  he  had  been  led  to  the  Lord 
through  another  business  man  who 
lets  his  light  shine  everywhere,  and 
our  hearts  were  filled  with  praise  as 
we  listened  to  the  testimonies  of  saved 
shop-keepers,  merchants,  clerks,  etc. 

They  exhorted  each  other  to  stand 
fast  and  be  true.  At  the  Converts’ 
meeting,  volunteers  were  called  for 
who  would  stand  in  the  “  gap  ”  and 
help  the  busy  workers  during  the  hot 
summer  evenings,  lead  the  meeting, 
preach,  pray,  sing,  march  the  streets, 
deal  with  souls  etc.  Some  fifteen 
young  people  volunteered  and  a 
Gospel  Preaching  Band  ”  was  formed 
from  among  young  converts  who 
come  from  various  walks  of  life. 

Pray  God’s  anointing  upon  them 
beloved  ;  take  this  young  Band  upon 
your  hearts  that  many  may  find  Jesus 
through  their  labor  of  love. 

We  have  no  other  words  to  describe 
the  all-day  Pentecostal  Meeting  than  to 
say  that  it  was  a  real  Pentecost  and 
only  eternity  will  reveal  the  results 
of  that  blessed  day.  At  times  the 
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PRAY,  GIVE,  GO. 


whole  audience  were  beseeching  God 
together,  souls  were  face  to  face  with 
their  Maker,  light  came  to  many  hearts 
and  secrets  were  revealed  and  sin 
confessed  and  put  away  and  the 
testimony  of  nearly  all  was  “  The 
Blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  come 

Seven  gave  themselves  to  the  minis¬ 
try  and  we  expect  more  to  follow. 
This  little  Empire  is  going  to  hear 
from  that  meeting  and  we  covet 
earnestly  your  prayers  for  all  our 
Christians  that  their  lives  may  be 
completely  and  always  abandoned  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  that  they  may 
possess  their  full  inheritance. 


Hew  Subscribers. 

We  covet  that  all  God’s  true  child¬ 
ren  shall  know,  what  He  is  doing  in 
our  midst  in  JAPAN,  KOREA,  AND 
CHINA;  therefore  we  urge  each  reader 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  showing 
the  paper  to  some  one  else  and  secur¬ 
ing  at  least  one  new  subscriber  to 
“  ELECTRIC  MESSAGES,  The 
Missionary  Revivalist  from  Japan." 

The  subscription  price  is  .60  cents 
per  year  (British  money  2/6)post-paid. 

“  The  King’s  business  requires 
haste.” 


Bro.  Hakada. 

Bro.  Nakada’s  ministry  has  been 
greatly  owned  and  blessed  of  God  the 
past  year  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  We  are  rejoiced  that  it  is 
so,  and  more  so  because  he  has  not 
“  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.” 

lie  is  now  returning  to  his  native 
land  and  we  expect  to  meet  him  in 
Yokohama  perhaps  by  the  time  you 
read  this  notice. 

It  will  be  a  glad  welcome.  We  love 
our  Bro.  and  Co-labourer  and  trust 
that  his  ministry  among  his  own 
people  henceforth  may  be  increased 
and  that  as  we  “  strive  together  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  ”  (Phil. 
1:  27)  in  this  land,  many  souls  may 
be  saved. 

He  is  no  doubt  Japan’s  most  zealous 
and  Spirit-filled  leader.  We  cannot 
accommodate  the  crowds  that  ought 
to  hear  his  messages  until  we  get  the 
New  Tabernacle. 

Beloved,  are  you  asking,  believing 
and  doing  all  you  can  to  secure  it 
soon  l  God  bless  you.  He  will. 
Prov.  11:  24,  25,  26. 

Remember  the  offer  made  last  year 
of  a 

“  HOPE  HOLDER’S  CERTIFICATE.” 


Beloved,  you  hold  the  ropes  and  we 
will  go  down  and  get  these  jewels,  to 
set  in  King  Jesus’  crown. 


Tellowsbip  meeting 

The  converts  of  Central  Gospel 
Mission  scattered  all  over  the  city  met 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd. 

What  a  glorious  meeting  it  was. 
Such  a  gathering  is  not  often  possible 
as  it  is  very  difficult  for  wives  and 
mothers  to  come  out  evenings,  and 
business  and  shopkeepers  cannot  leave 
their  work,  then  the  student  class  are 
expected  to  be  at  their  dormitories  at 
an  early  hour,  but  a  special  effort  was 
made  and  every  district  in  the  great 
city  was  represented  and  some  came 
from  the  suburbs. 

What  a  mission  full  there  were,  and 
how  their  faces  did  shine  ! 

Nearly  every  one  had  their  Bibles, 
and  the  entire  evening  was  spent  in 
prayer,  praise  and  testimony. 

Most  of  the  testimonies  were  based 
on  Bible  promises  showing  how  the 
Woi'd  of  God  is  a  very  real  part  of 
their  lives.  One  man  said  “  I  had  to 
go  without  my  supper  tonight  in  order 
to  come  here  but  I  have  feasted  ever 
since  and  I  came  and  am  filled  with 
heavenly  wine.”  A  business  man 
testified  and  said.  “  I  used  to  call  the 
mission  workers  the  red  lantern 
brigade  and  just  hated  them  but  God 
convicted  me  of  sin  and  I  now  belong 
to  this  brigade  against  sin.” 

Some  awful  drunkards  gave  their 
testimonies  of  being  wonderfully 
delivered;  women  testified  of  great 
heart  peace  after  years  of  groping  on 
in  darkness  with  no  knowledge  of  God. 

Some  testified  two  and  three  times 
and  one  young  lad  scarcely  fifteen 
with  the  brightest  blackest  eyes,  said 
“  I  used  to  be  a  great  sinner,  was  such 
an  instrument  of  Satan’s,  but  now  I 
have  come  to  Jesus  and  the 

DEVIL  HAS  DISINHERITED  ME.” 

Any  one  attending  this  meeting 
could  never  accuse  the  Japanese 
brethren  of  hiding  their  light  under  a 
bushel  and  as_we  looked  at  the  room¬ 
ful  and  realized  they  had  been 
delivered  out  of  heathen  darkness  we 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  help  in  outdoor 
preaching,  tract  distribution  and  do 
all  they  could  to  win  souls  and  as  one 
brother  said,  “  Why  we  could  take 
Tokyo  with  this  band.” 

May  God  keep  every  one  very  true 
that  when  the  roll  is  called  in  heaven 
not  one  may  be  missing. 


Hold  them  up  in  earnest  prayer — 
for  “We  are  members  of  the  same 
body.” 


irTHifKojvnYS. 

Just  before  leaving  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  for  Los  Angeles,  where  we 
were  to  wait  for  Brother  and  Sister 
Cowman  before  sailing  for  Japan, 
some  very  blessed  promises  from 
God’s  Word  were  given  to  us  by  His 
children.  One  of  them  was  this  one — 
“  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing, 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not.”  Gal.  6:9.  I  was  remind¬ 
ed  of  this  promise  again  to-day. 
How  precious  it  is  !  “  Be  not  weary 

in  well  doing  ;  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap.”  Then  the  next  verse 
reads,- — “  As  we  have  therefore  op¬ 
portunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all 
men.”  O,  how  wide !  how  deep ! 
how  fathomless  is  the  love  of  God  ! 

We  lift  our  hearts  to  Him  to-day 
in  holy  gratitude  for  the  sweet  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  in  Japan  to  preach 
Christ  to  this  people.  So  far  from 

being-  weary  (though  often  weary  in 

body)  we  are  encouraged  day  by  day. 
“  In  well  doing  ”  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not.  We  are  to  strive  to  please 
the  Lord. 

Now  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Bible  says  is  pleasing  the  Lord  is 
“  the  foolishness  of  preaching.”  Not 
foolish  preaching,  but  the  foolishness 
of  preaching.  How  foolish  it  seems 
to  the  man  of  the  world  whose  one 
ruling  desire  and  ambition  is  to  make 
money,  to  increase  his  bank  account, 
or  possess  more  land,  to  see  a  man  or 
company  of  men  marching  through 
the  streets  night  after  night  singing 
and  preaching  from  the  street  corner  ! 
“  What  pleasure  can  they  find  in  it 
anyway,  to  keep  talking  religion  ?  ”, 
So  it  seems  to  the  man  of  the  world, 
but  to  the  one  who  heard  the  voice  of 
God,  and  has  given  up  himself  to 
please  HIM  and  to  do  HIS  holy  will, 
it  is  a  real  delight  to  go  among  the 
people  to  witness  to  His  glorious 
salvation.  “  Where  no  vision  is,  the 
people  perish.”  Prov.  29:18.  The 
command  is  to  preach  Him  “  to  every 
creature.” 

The  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
is  shining  on  this  dark  Empire  and 
some  of  her  people  are  getting  a 
vision  of  Jesus  Christ.  Oh  !  do  you 
remember  when  you  first  saw  Him  ? 
Who  that  has  every  had  a  vision  of 
Christ  in  His  power  to  forgive  sins 
and  cleanse  the  heart  from  all  un¬ 
cleanness  can  ever  forget  it  ?  The 
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Pray  constantly,  Dive  systematically. 


woman  at  the  well  had  her  eyes 
opened,  and  saw  Him  to  the  great  joy 
of  her  heart.  But  what  then  did  she 
do  ?  She  hastened  away  to  her  own 
city  to  tell  every  one  of  the  Saviour. 
Obedience  is  the  proof  of  our  love  to 
God.  John  14:  15.  Obedience  brings 
joy,  peace,  victory  to  our  own  hearts 
and  glad  tidings  to  the  perishing. 
Oh,  then  what  a  crime  is  disobedi¬ 
ence  !  Beloved,  are  you  obeying 
God  ?  Are  you  practicing  what  you 
firmly  believe  about  Christ?  If  you 
are,  you  are  more  than  conqueror. 
Hallelujah  !  Rom.  8  :  3 5— 39- 

It  seems  that  we  are  but  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  in  this  province 
of  800,000  people,  where  there  are 
many  towns  and  villages  whose 
people  have  not  heard  the  Gospel. 
Perhaps  there  have  been  some  tracts 
left  in  most  cities,  but  very  many 
cities  and  towns  are  without  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  I  have  just  returned  to-day 
with  my  interpreter  from  a  town  of 
8,000  people  who  have  no  Gospel  at 
all,  and  only  very  rarely  they  see  a 
foreigner.  Hence  I  was  somewhat  of 
a  curiosity  to  them. 

A  few  nights  ago  we  gave  up  one 
of  our  meetings  at  the  mission  to  go 
out  into  another  part  of  the  city  to 
hold  services,  where  many  of  the 
people  have  not  as  yet  heard  of 
Christ.  Through  the  narrow,  dark 
streets  we  marched,  singing  and  prea¬ 
ching  from  the  corners.  Large  audi¬ 
ences  gathered  at  each  place  quickly, 
and  listened  eagerly,  and  received  the 
tracts  in  the  same  way.  One  poor 
man  who  for  nine  years  has  been  in 
prison,  but  had  been  released  on  trial, 
listened,  and  came  to  the  mission  the 
following  night,  and  was  saved. 
Others  are  inquiring.  By  the  grace 
of  God  we  will  continue  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives  of  sin  and 
Satan,  Souls  are  coming  to  God,  but 
we  need  your  earnest  prayers,  be¬ 
loved,  that  conviction  of  sin  may  be 
deepened  in  the  hearts  of  men.  We 
pray  for  more  laborers,  but  realize 
that  every  man  must  get  marching- 
orders  from  the  Captain  of  our  sal¬ 
vation.  See  Matt  9  ;  38,  When  He 
prepares  the  worker,  and  sends  him 
or  her,  it  is  safe  to  obey,  and  perilous 
to  disobey. 

Please  pray  with  us  that  the  Lord 
may  send  forth  more  laborers.  The 
Lord  is  keeping  us  well  and  happy. 
Praise  His  dear  name  ! 

Faithfully  in  HIM, 

W.  A.  &  Lola  Millak. 


YAMAGATA- 

C.  Maekawa 

T  wo  Christians'and  Christ  constitute 
an  irresistable  force.  “  If  two  of  you 
shall  agree  on  earlh  as  touching 
anything  that  ye  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  you  by  the  Father",  the 
Word  says. 

Helped  i$y  your  prayers. 

While  all  of  us  were  crippled  in 
health,  letters  and  cards  brought  us 
sweet  comfort  saying  “  We  are  pray¬ 
ing  for  you ".  The  knowledge  of 
certain  ones  daily  bearing  us  and  our 
work  before  God  encouraged  us  to 
push  the  battle  through  this  month. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
Sister  Take  Shirahama  was  added  to 
our  list  of  workers  as  a  Bible  woman, 
to  look  after  the  women  converts. 
You  will  read  her  letter  elsewhere. 

Our  work  this  month  was  not 
extraordinary,  but  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  were  able  to  lead  two  young  men 
and  five  young  women  to  Christ,  and 
they  are  making  progress  in  the 
Divine  life. 

Our  Salvation  Meetings  are  still 
on  fire.  The  converts  are  willing  to 
make  the  service  bright.  The  newly- 
received  baby  organ  added  much  help. 

The  Tuesday  night’s  meeting  held 
each  week  for  believers  is  still  well 
attended,  and  since  there  are  more 
ready  to  testify,  pray  and  help  in  other 
ways,  the  meetings  are  growing  in 
liberty  and  power. 

Precious  Opportunity. 

The  second  of  the  fourth  month  of 
the  old  Japanese  Calendar  is  the 
supposed  birthday  of  Buddha,  and  here 
in  Yamagata  City  Park  there  is  a 
temple  where  a  festival  is  held  at  that 
time.  With  the  help  of  Brother 
Osawa  from  Tateoka  and  the  converts 
of  our  mission,  we  had  open  air  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  festival,  which  continued 
three  days.  The  first  day  was  Sunday, 
so  about  fifteen  of  us  preached  the 
Gospel  and  distributed  tracts  in  the 
temple  yard.  On  the  following  day 
we  took  our  place  again  with  the 
Gospel  message  at  a  very  attractive 
place,  so  as  to  be  the  seen  and  heard 
by  all  worshippers,  The  markets  are 
crowded  with  tree-sellers,  all  kinds  of 
flower  and  plant  sellers,  beautiful  gold¬ 
fish  sellers,  and  all  kinds  of  lunch 
counters.  In  the  temple  grounds  are 
three  large  theatres  and  a  circus 
attracting  people  with  a  dreadful  noise 
of  a  band  made  up  of  a  gong  and  a 
drum.  There  was  also  a  brass  band, 
playing  a  tune  of  one  of  our  Gospel 


songs,  which  probably  they  learned 
from  us.  Our  object  of  this  day’s 
work  was  to  sell  Bibles,  distribute 
tracts,  and  preach  the  Gospel.  We 
opened  our  shop,  piling  up  our  books 
on  a  empty  box,  and  hung  out  the 
Gospel  banner.  Then  by  the  leader’s 
sign  we  sang  the  Gospel  songs  led  by 
a  cornet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
surrounded  by  perhaps  a  thousand 
people.  After  a  short  speech,  we  took 
out  Bibles  to  sell,  and  tracts  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  While  the  work  was  going 
on,  a  drunkard  rolled  into  the  ring. 
At  first  we  feared  this  ruffian  but  soon 
a  deliverer  came,  and  dragged  him 
away  from  us.  For  a  while  nothing 
further  happened,  but  when  a  convert 
was  testifying  to  the  saving  and  keep 
ing  power  of  Christ,  a  sturdy-looking 
man  cried  out  “  No !”  “  No  1”  “  Don’t 
hear  them,  friends.  They  say  there  is 
no  God,  but  one.  Is  that  true  ?  Have 
we  not  many  gods?  Come  to  me, 
and  I  will  speak  to  you”,  but  we 
managed  to  keep  him  quiet  and  went 
on  with  the  work,  preaching  the 
victorious  Gospel.  These  little  occur¬ 
rences  drew  still  larger  crowds,  and 
thus  we  accomplished  a  glorious  work, 
and  had  the  joy  of  making  the  name 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  known  to 
thousands  of  people  who  had  never 
heard  it  before. 

Thus  far  we  have  gained  many 
victories,  but  as  there  are  many 
difficulties  and  trials,  you  will  please 
hold  us  up  by  your  daily  prayer. 


Tive  Conditions  of 
Prevailing  Prayer. 

1 .  Entire  dependence  upon  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  as  the 
only  ground  of  any  claim  for  blessing. 
Jno.  14:  13,  14.  15:  16. 

2.  Separation  from  all  known  sin. 
Psa.  46  :  18. 

3.  Faith  in  God’s  Word  of  promise 
as  confirmed  by  His  oath — not  to 
believe  Him  is  to  make  Him  both  a 
liar  and  a  perjurer.  Heb,  1 1  :  6.  6  : 
13-20, 

4.  Asking  in  accordance  with  His 
will.  Our  motives  must  be  godly — we 
must  not  seek  any  gift  of  God  to 
consume  it  upon  our  own  lust.  1  Jno, 
5  :  1  3— James  4:3. 

5.  Importunity  in  supplication,  there 
must  be  waiting  on  God  and  waiting 
for  God,  as  the  husbandman  has  long 
patience  to  wait  for  the  harvest. 
James  5  :  7.  Lu.  18 :  1-10. 

Muller. 
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GOD  WAITS  DEVOTION  TO  MISSIONS. 


Jesus  said  unto  fter* 
“Mary.” 

John  20:  1 6. 

Jesus  had  not  forgotten  Mary’s 
name  in  His  experience  of  death.  It 
was  the  ancient  heathen  belief  that 
death  washed  from  the  soul  all 
memory  of  the  earthly  life — its  loves, 
its  sorrows,  all  its  recollections.  But 
here  we  see  Jesus  on  the  other  side  of 
death,  and  the  old  affections  are  found 
unchanged  in  Him.  He  met  Mary 
and  His  other  friends,  and  took  up  the 
threads  of  the  tender  story  of  love  just 
where  they  had  been  broken  off  three 
days  before  when  He  died.  This  fact 
ought  to  be  very  comforting.  Love  is 
stronger  than  death.  When  our  friends 
pass  through  death,  whatever  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  them  or  upon 
them,  we  know  there  will  be  no 
change  in  their  love  for  us. 

Death  will  not  sever  the  ties,  that 
bind  Christian  hearts  together  on  the 
earth.  We  shall  meet  again  in  the 
after  life  and  remember  each  other  and 
love  each  other  as  before,  and  take  up 
the  old  threads  of  affection  and  go  on 
weaving  love’s  web  forever. 

When  Jesus  had  called  Mary  and 
she  recognized  Him  by  His  voice,  she 
at  once  answered  Him  in  the  one  word 
“  Rabboni !  ” — “  My  Master  !  ” 

This  name  by  which  she  called  Him 
showed  the  loyalty  of  her  heart,  and 
the  consecration  of  her  life  to  Him. 
Many  people  get  only  a  half-hearted 
conception  of  Christian  faith,  They 
believe  in  Christ  as  a  Savior,  but  do 
not  think  of  Him  as  Lord — their  own 
personal  Lord. 

They  think  of  faith  only  as  trusting 
for  salvation,  and  do  not  understand  it 
also  as  obedience  and  service.  Mary 
had  the  true  conception.  Her  answer 
to  Christ’s  call  implied  the  surrender  of 
herself  to  Him.  All  true  faith  accepts 
Christ  in  two  ways  and  under  two 
names.  First,  it  receives  Him  as 
Savior,  Jesus,  trusting  in  Him  alone 
for  salvation.  “  Simply  to  Thy  Cross 
I  cling.”  Next,  it  accepts  Him  as 
Lord,  Rabboni,  yielding  the  life  to 
Him. 

The  saved  soul  owes  obedience, 
submission,  loyalty,  and  service. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

There  is  no  place  where  earth’s 
sorrows 

Are  more  felt  than  up  in  heaven; 
There  is  no  place  where  earth’s 
failings 

Have  such  kindly  judgments  given.” 


Women’s  Meet  in  q. 

Our  monthly  meeting  was  a  time  of 
unusual  blessing  and  power  and  God’s 
anointing  was  upon  the  sisters  who 
preached  and  many  sought  the  Lord. 
These  meetings  are  growing  in  interest 
and  our  hearts  are  filled  with  joy  to 
see  our  young  Japanese  sisters  so 
yielded  to  God  and  so  used  of  Him. 

We  are  believing  and  expecting 
great  things  from  the  Lord, 

Our  little  Band  expects  to  go  forth 
again  for  a  week’s  service  at  the 
Exposition,  meetings  all  day,  begin¬ 
ning  the  17th  and  also  again  in  July. 
As  this  will  be  a  time  of  intense  heat, 
especial  prayer  is  asked  that  God  may 
most  really  verify  His  promise,  “  A 
shadow  from  the  heat,”  and  "The sun 
shall  not  smite  thee  by  day.” 


We  send  forth  a  special  petition  to 
all  our  Prayer  Circles  this  month  that 
our  Korean  sisters  may  be  definitely 
prayed  for.  How  the  very  depths  of 
our  hearts  are  stirred  on  their  behalf! 
How  they  need  your  help !  Quite 
unlike  our  sunny  Japan  where  the 
young  women  are  beautifully  educated 
and  able  to  stand  alongside  their 
foreign  sisters,  these  dear  women 
cannot  even  read  and  are  quite  the 
burden  bearer  of  the  family.  Should 
the  Bible  be  given  them  they  could 
not  read  it  and  they  need  the  mis¬ 
sionary  to  visit  them  in  their  homes 
and  come  close  to  them  and  not  only 
teach  them  of  the  gentle  Jesus  but  help 
them  to  read  His  Word.  How  we 
covet  real  Spirit-filled  teachers  for  these 
women  and  will  you  pray,  my  beloved 
sisters,  that  God  may  equip  someone 
especially  and  give  them  a  clear  call 
to  Korea’s  women  ? 


A  busy  woman  entered  her  own 
room  as  twilight  shades  were  falling — 
went  directly  to  her  desk,  turned  on 
the  gas,  and  began  to  write.  Page 
after  page  she  wrote.  The  solitude 
became  oppressive.  She  wheeled  her 
chair  around,  and  with  a  shock  of 
joyful  surpries  looked  squarely  into  the 
face  of  her  dearest  friend,  lying  on 
the  lounge  at  her  side.  “  Why,  I 
didn’t  know  you  were  here !”  she 
cried.  “  Why  didn’t  you  speak  to 
me  ?  ”  ‘‘  Because  you  were  so  busy, 

You  did’nt  speak  to  me.”  So  with 
Jesus — here  all  the  time.  The  room 
is  full  of  Him,  always  ready  to  greet 
us  with  a  smile— but  we  are  so  busy, 
But  when  the  solitude  grows  oppressive 
we  suddenly  turn,  and  lo,  He  is  at 
our  side.  We  speak  to  Him  and  He 
speaks  to  us,  and  the  soul’s  deepest 
yearnings  are  satisfied. —  Selected. 

Dormitory  Dotes. 

We  have  had  the  joy  of  welcoming 
into  the  school  our  young  sister  from 
Kamisuwa  who  had  passed  through 
such  deep  and  severe  persecution. 
What  a  precious  young  woman  she  is 
and  how  perfectly  happy  she  seems  in 
her  new  surroundings  !  At  the  Pente¬ 
costal  meeting  on  Sabbath  she  sought 
most  earnestly  the  Baptism  of  the 
Spirit  and  definitely  claimed  her  in¬ 
heritance  and  we  are  believing  the 
Lord  means  to  wonderfully  use  her  jn 
winning  souls, 

Her  mother  who  was  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  her  has  followed  her  to 
Tokio  and  as  I  write,  is  in  a  room  at 
the  Women’s  Dormitory  earnestly 
seeking  to  know  her  sins  forgiven. 

Praise  God  for  all  these  blessings. 
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_ _ ELECTRIC  MESSAGES. 

DO  YOU  REALLY  LOVE  THE  HEATHEN? 


the  Bird  With  a 
Broken  Wing. 

(Another  Version) 

It  lay  by  the  dusty  roadside,  where 
the  people  came  and  went, 

But  none  looked  down  on  the  panting 
bird,  whose  life  was  nearly  spent. 
One  woman  did,  but  she  hurried  on 
with  a  sigh  of  helpless  pain, 

For  she  said,  “  Poor  bird  with  a  broken 
wing,  you  can  never  fly  again.’' 

It  fluttered  in  hopeless  anguish  all  day 
till  the  sun  was  set, 

And  night  came  down  in  silence  on 
the  slopes  of  Olivet. 

But,  the  Master  who  lay  on  the  sod 
that  night,  'neath  the  trees  and  the 
open  sky, 

Could  not  sleep  for  the  sound  that 
pierced  His  heart,  of  the  dying  bird- 
ling’s  cry. 

As  the  glory  of  the  morning  was  touch¬ 
ing  the  eastern  hill, 

He  came  to  where  the  weary  bird  lay 
cold  and  faint  and  still. 

He  bent  his  head  in  compassion  over 
the  shattered  thing. 

It  was  bruised  and  broken  and  dying, 
it  could  never  soar  or  sing. 

He  drew  it  from  the  tangled  grass  with 
the  hand  of  healing  and  power 
And  said,  “You  shall  soar  and  sing 
for  me  as  bird  never  sang  before.” 
He  lifted  it  high  on  His  blessed  palm 
and  it  spread  its  wings  to  fly, 

And  filled  the  blue  Judean  sky  with  a 
flood  of  melody 

That  echoed  o’er  hill  and  plain  with 
such  triumphant  strain. 

That  men  stood  still  to  drink  their  fill 
and  turned  to  drink  again. 

And  then  on  wings  that  were  strong 
and  tireless  as  an  eagle’s  on  its  way, 
It  mounted  up  to  the  throne  of  God 
past  the  gates  of  earthly  day, 

And  sang  its  song  of  liberty  while 
angels  stood  in  amaze, 

And  took  up  the  song  as  it  swept  along, 
and  all  Heaven  rang  with  its  praise. 

The  song  of  the  bird  with  the  broken 
wing  is  the  song  my  heart  is  singing, 
The  story  of  His  matchless  grace 
through  all  my  life  is  ringing, 

Up  out  of  the  tangle  of  sin  and  shame 
His  love  hath  lifted  my  soul, 

And  the  healing  touch  of  the  Son  of 
God  hath  freed  me  and  made  me 
whole. — Selected. 

Sister  Shirahama  is  now  doing  Biblu 
Women’s  work  at  the  Yamagata  Mis¬ 
sion  while  Sister  Hoshi  continues  to 
help  the  Utsunomiya  Station. 


the  Stirred  ilest. 

“  As  an  eagle  si  irretli  up  her  nest,  *  *  *  * 
so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him.” 

A  strange  simile  is  this,  given  in  the 
thirty-second  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
Lord’s  leading  of  His  people  is  likened 
to  an  eagle  tearing  up  her  nest,  the 
birdlings’  cradle  and  only  home,  and 
thrusting  them  out  on  untried  wings. 
Few  of  us  have  had  any  such  concep¬ 
tion  of  His  leading.  We  have  thought 
of  “  green  pastures,  ’’and  “still  waters,” 
but  not  of  “  stirred  nests.”  We  never 
dreamed  of  trouble  and  unrest  as  being 
component  parts  of  the  work  when 
we  prayed  so  earnestly  to  be  led  by 
Him  alone.  But  the  text  reads,  “  so 
the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him”. 

The  picture  is  one  of  eaglets  in  a 
soft  and  downy  nest,  which  the  moth¬ 
er’s  love  had  most  skillfully  fashioned. 

The  place  where  they  were  born, 
fed  and  cared  for,  where  she  had  so 
many  times  tenderly  sheltered  them 
from  storm.  Her  own  preparation 
for  them  she  now  tears  in  pieces  un¬ 
til  they  find  no  rest  or  comfort  there, 
and  in  their  distress  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  learn  the  use  of  their  wings. 
So  the  Mother  Dove,  the  blessed 
Spirit  does.  You  asked  Him  to  lead, 
you  said,  “  Thy  will  be  done,”  and  the 
prayer  was  made  in  a  sweet  sense  of 
acquiesence  and  rest. 

There  had  come  to  your  spirit  gen¬ 
tle  suggestions  that  you  ought  to  fly  ; 
that  you  ought  to  go  from  glimpses  of 
truth  He  had  given  you  into  a  fuller 
knowledge  and  a  fuller  understanding. 
But  your  ideas  were  so  comfortable 
and  enjoyable,  and  you  knew  He  led 
you  thus  far  and  it  would  require  a 
new  and  deeper  departure  from  self 
and  perhaps  a  humiliating  one,  so  you 
had  not  heeded  the  gentle  suggestion 
and  now  your  nest  was  being  stirred, 
terribly  stirred,  and  by  the  hand  that 
built  it  for  you,  too.  Try  as  you  may 
you  can  never  sing  in  that  nest  again. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  do,  get 
out  of  the  old  nest  and  use  your 
wings,  even  though  humiliating  drops 
stare  you  threateningly  in  the  face. 
If  you  sing  now  you  must  sing  on  the 
wing,  for  He  is  spoiling  your  nest. 
Clear  the  nest,  beloved,  and  He  will 
teach  you  to  use  your  wings.  He  who 
can  only  trouble  you  in  the  nest  will 
became  your  most  tender  instructor  on 
the  wing.  Henceforth  you  are  not  to 
rest  literally  or  spiritually  but  be  ever 
on  the  wing.  Let  go  of  the  old  things 
though  He  gave  them  ;  go  on  with 
Him.  Do  not  cling  to  yesterday’s 
light  or  last  year’s  truth ;  He  is  the 


way,  the  truth  and  the  light,  move  on 
with  Him  even  though  the  direction 
be  apparently  opposite  to  former  light. 
Do  not  cling  to  your  nest,  you  can 
only  cry  with  pain  there,  and  your 
cry  of  pain  does  not  sound  even  to  the 
world,  like  a  song  of  joy.  Out ! 
away  !  let  go  of  your  nest  and  let  go 
of  yourself ;  drop,  and  He  will  bear 
you  up  and  let  you  drop  again,  and 
again  bear  you  up  until  you  learn  to 
fly  in  broader  realms.  And  almost 
before  you  are  conscious  of  it,  a  shrill 
cry  of  joy  will  burst  from  your  throat, 
making  the  mountains  and  craggy 
rocks  resound  with  your  victorious 
shout,  as  you  rise  higher  and  higher 
above  storm  cloud  and  earthly  din  to 
know  no  nestling  any  more  but  an 
ever-going  on  in  His  forever  unfold¬ 
ing  will. 

Selected. 


Sister  Endo  has  spent  the  month  of 
May  in  her  own  province  among  her 
relatives  and  unsaved  friends,  giving 
them  the  pure  simple  Gospel. 


Praise. 

We  can  sing  away  our  cares  easier 
than  we  can  reason  them  away.  The 
birds  are  the  earlist  to  sing  in  the 
morning ;  the  birds  are  more  without 
care  than  any  thing  else  I  know  of. 
Sing  in  the  evening.  Singing  is  the 
last  thing  that  robins  do.  When  they 
have  done  their  daily  work,  when  they 
have  flown  their  last  flight,  and  picked 
up  their  last  morsel  of  food,  and 
cleansed  their  bills  on  a  napkin  of 
a  bough,  then  on  a  top  twig  they 
sing  one  song  of  praise.  I  know  they 
sleep  sweeter  for  it.  They  dream 
music,  for  sometimes  in  the  night 
they  break  forth  in  singing,  and  stop 
suddenly  after  the  first  note,  startled 
by  their  own  voice.  Oh,  that  we 
might  sing  evening  and  morning, 
and  let  song  touch  song  all  the  way 
through !  Oh,  that  we  could  put 
songs  under  our  burden  !  Oh  that  we 
could  extract  the  sense  of  sorrow  by 
song !  Then  sad  things  would  not 
poison  so  much.  Sing  in  the  house — 
teach  your  children  to  sing.  When 
troubles  come,  go  at  them  with  a 
song.  When  griefs  arise,  sing  them 
down.  Lift  the  voice  of  praise  against 
cares.  Praise  God  by  singing ;  that 
will  lift  you  above  trials  of  every  sort. 
Attempt  it.  They  sing  in  heaven, 
and  among  God’s  people  on  earth 
song  is  the  appropriate  language  of 
Christian  feeling. — Sel. 
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ELECTRIC  MESSAGES. 


For  the  Children. 

Kona’s  Children. 

The  picture  shows  some  little  boys, 
not  girls  as  one  would  think,  from  the 
dress  of  their  hair. 

The  little  fellow  in  front  has  an  old- 
fashioned  sickle  and  rake  in  his  hands, 
they  are  cutting  and  carrying  grass, 
(or,  rather  some  kind  of  vegetation) 
no  doubt  for  the  cattle. 

We  saw  them  often  sitting  on  the 
back  of  an  ox  or  cow  while  the  animal 
fed  in  the  field. 

Their  duty  was  to  sit  there  all  day 
long  and  keep  the  ox  from  destroying 
the  small  grain. 

He  was  allowed  to  feed  along  side 
the  rice  and  barley  field,  but  not  to 
enter  and  tramp  it  down. 

They  all  wear  long  hair  parted  in 
the  middle,  usually  braided  and  hang¬ 
ing  down  their  back. 

Some  of  them  are  very  poor ; 
multitudes  have  never  heard  the  voice 
of  Jesus  saying,  “  Suffer  the  little 
ones,  and  forbid  them  not  to  come 
unto  me  ”. 

The  hope  of  Korea  lies  largely  in 
these  children. 

Some  churches  told  us  that  in  their 
Sunday  schools  over  a  thousand  would 
attend  at  one  service. 

One  missionary  said,  “  I  spoke  to 
600  girls  and  women  in  the  S.S. 
yesterday  ”. 

There  are  some  Sunday-Schools  in 
the  larger  cities  ;  a  few  denominational 
churches  scattered  here  and  there, 
principally  Presbyterian  and  Metho¬ 
dist,  but  beloved 

Korea  is  vet  Untouched 
with  the  Full  Gospel.  God  has  led  us 
to,  “  Enlarge  the  place  of  (our)  their 
tent,  and  stretch  forth  the  curtains  ; 


lengthen  the  cords,  and  strengthen 
the  stakes  ”  Isa.  54)  and  promised 
saying, 

“  Thou  shall  breqk  forth  in  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  ”  ;  and  we 
are  taking  Him  at  His  w 

You  will  see  in  another  column  the 
New  Mission  Station. 

it  is  small,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 

We  want  a  larger  place  in  that 
great  city  where  the  Lord  “  hath 
much  people.” 

We  want  to  tell  them  of  Jesus  ;  we 
covet  their  souls  for  His  glory. 

Does  your  heart  say,  “  Amen  ”  (so 
be  it.)  ? 

If  so,  beloved,  keep  us  and  them 
before  the  Throne,  and  may  it  be  said 
of  each  one  “  she  hath  done  what  she 
could.”  That  is  all  God  requires — but 
oh  !  it  means  a  great  deal  to  do  that. 

Shall  we  train  up  these  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  that  when 
they  are  old  they  may  not  depart  from 
it  ?  (Prov.  22  :  6.) 

There  should  be  tens  of  thousands 
of  my  little  readers  who  love  Jesus 
because  He  has  saved  them ,  who 
would  say,  I  want  to  help  my  little 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Korea  to  know 
Jesus  too. 

SundayScfyool  Report. 

The  words,  “  Feed  my  lambs  ”  are 
the  most  precious  com.nandment 
bestowed  upon  us  and  is  a  motto  for 
us  in  our  Sunday  School  work.  We 
are  steadily  moving  on,  leading  some 
2500  young  lambs  to  the  Lord,  >'n 
various  places. 

Among  these  places  we  have  a  very 
blessed  school  in  Sugamo  District. 
The  children  of  this  district  are 
brought  up  amidst  awful  poverty. 
But  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is  not 
about  their  poverty,  but  the  children’s 


work.  We  cannot  say  we  have  any 
very  beautiful  children  at  Sugamo. 
They  are  most  distressed  looking  ben 
cause  of  their  parent’s  poverty  and 
cruelty.  They  are  the  most  noisy 
children  among  our  Sunday-schools 
and  we  only  keep  them  quiet  by 
praying  much.  We  often  think  they 
don’t  pay  much  attention  to  our 
preaching,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  hear 
them  repeating  our  sermon  to  their 
parents  when  they  return  home  and 
which  has  resulted  in  the  salvation  of 
about  thirty  mothers,  who  are  most 
humble  souls  before  God.  While 
holding  a  service  there  one  day,  one 
very  poor  mother  handed  me  a  coin 
(two  cents  in  your  money)  asking  me 
to  use  it  for  the  Lord’s  sake.  Now, 
beloved,  do  you  remembnr  that  when 
our  Lord  was  sitting  over  against  the 
treasury  and  saw  a  widow  put  in  her 
two  mites,  while  many  rich  ones  cast 
in  of  their  abundance  that  He  said, 
“  This  pooi  widow  has  cast  more  in 
than  all  they  which  have  1  st  into  the 
treasury.”  Wi'  you  not  y  for  this 
humble  so  1 

It  is  hare  always  have  good 
results  at  Mane  o.  This  is  another 
poor  district.  \  have  a  dwelling 
there  in  which  v  _  hold  our  Sunday- 
school.  We  have  worked  there  for  the 
past  three  years  and  are  still  working, 
but  as  yet  have  seen  few  souls  saved. 
Mr.  Yoshida's  family  are  among  those 
saved  there. 

Awajicho  is  our  model  Sunday- 
school.  Ninety  children  attend  and 
are  well  instructed  in  the  things  of 
God.  Some  of  they  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  for  grown  people,  always  bring¬ 
ing  their  small  Bibles  and  testifying 
of  their  salvation.  Some  of  them 
are  going  to  be  baptized  in  a  few  days. 

Last  night  I  saw  one  of  them  and 
asked  what  he  wanted  to  do  for  this 
life’s  business.  He  answered  me  that 
he  wants  to  be  a  faithful  servant  of 
God  like  Samuel  of  old. 

Nakano  and  Kashiwagi  Sunday 
Schools  are  prospering  also. 

We  have  a  very  sad  thing  to  tell 
you  of  Asakusa  Sunday-school.  There 
is  a  boy  there  whose  parents  are 
saved.  He  had  been  testifying  of  his 
salvation  and  praying  earnestly  for 
others.  We.  thought  he  was  a  child 
of  a  Christian  home  and  a  faithful 
child  of  God,  but  our  sight  could  not 
reach  into  his  inner  heart.  Oh  how 
sad  it  caused  us  to  be  when  we  heard 
that  he  did  many,  many  things  which 
were  wrong  before  both  parents  and 
God. 

Beloved,  will  you  not  join  us  in 
prayer  for  him  lest  his  soul  should 
perish  forever  ?  “  It  is  not  the  will 

of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish  ”.  S.  Suzuka. 


A  JAl'AH'ciSE  PREACHER  . 
(Rev.  Ghokkan  Sakamoto) 
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In  the  religious  and  political  transformation  that  has  f'4fSerSp.»c;ZF5p 
Japan  there  have~been  some  who  have  done  much  and  noble  work  and  yet  have  not 
been  prominent  before  the  world, or  been  given  the  credit  which  their  efforts 
and  self  sacrifice  have  deserved.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  public 
sentiment  have  been  brought  about, not  simply  by  the  action  of  those  in  govern¬ 
ment  posit  ions, but  by  agitation  and  educa tion, carried  on  in  the  face  of  great 
obstacles  and  often  at  grei  t  personal  sacrifice- 

Among  those  who  liave  devote'  themselves  to  the  development  of  their  coun¬ 
try, and  by  their  patient  and  persistent  efforts  created  a  public  sentiment  JCiat 
made  reform  not  only  possible  but  necessary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 'ilhe 
government  is  f)j£)iik_XL»-Ssfci,sio-to-.'“~ . - 

In  an  account  that  he  gives  of  his  life  he  states  that  he  was  born  in  the 
Provinfo^af-he.sajar!d  his  early  religious  education  consisted  in  being  taught 
■to  worship  the  village  god, a  war  deity, by  repeating  a  poem  that  asked  for  mer¬ 
ciful  guard inship.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  his  father’s  bidding, but  then 
was  nothing  in  it* to  deepen  or  strengthen  his  religious  life. 

As  with  most  others  of  his  class  his  oarly  instruction  in  morals  consist¬ 
ed  simply  in  lessons  intended  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  great  importance  of 
loyality  to  the  Emperor  and  dutiful  obedience  to  parents.  In  those  days  Christ¬ 
ianity  was  prohibited ,and  regarded  as  an  evil  doctrine  generally. His  father  had 
/a  Chinese  Bible, but  told  him  simply  that  it  was  ife book  of  a  sage- 

As  he  grew  up  he  early  imbibed  the  teachings  of  John  Stuart  Mil  and  HeiV- 
bert  Spencer ;and  being  an  atheist, considered  it  v.ery  foolish  to  make  religioh 
raJthcr*  than  philosophy  the  basis  of  national  life. 

Fill  d  with  such  ideas  he  sought  :.o  drive  cut  religion  from  the  home  ir  ? 
which  he  lived;and  to  this  end  he  ridiculed  the  beliefs  of  those  around 

him  and  trampled  on  the  churns  in  order  to  convi  ce  them  of  the  folly  and  er|ror 
of  worshiping  such  things. 

As  to  Christianity , his  ideas  were  vague  and  imperfect.  From  the  fact  tnat 
it  prevailed  in  all  enlightened  countries  he  was  convinced  that  it  must  be  supe* 
rior  to  other  religions , but  he  had  no  thought  of  becoming  a  believer  in  it  him¬ 
self, or  desire  to  know  more  about  it*  His  mind  also  being  filled  with  projects 
of  political  reform  he  gave  no  attention  to  religion. 

Having  learned  the  great  power  exerted  by  Christianity  in  Western  coun¬ 
tries  he  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  it  preached  in  Japan, 
but  personally  he  was  as  unconcerned  about  it  as  ever. 

Some  time  later  he  heard  Christian  preaching  and  began  gradually  to  have 
a  strong  desire  to  investigate  the  subject.  First  however  he  studied  atheistic 
philosophy  in  or  er  to  be  able  to  refute  the  preachers.  Jut  finding  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  unswer  their  arguments  he  promised  to  read  the  Bible, and  went  to  the 
Rev. Kr • Knox  to  get  assistance  in  his  study. 

As  he  read  the  teachings  of  Christ  he  was  convince  .of  their  superior 
chc  r  ctcrjbut  the  miracles  were  a  sore  trial  to  his  faith*  Gradually  hot  U  r 
the  difficulties  were  removed, and  his  faith  began  to  grow.  He  was  b;..pti2e]d  by 
Hev.:>  -  Jncx  in  1885. 

Lookini  back  to  that  event  in  after  years  he  speaks  of  his  great  weakness 
and  s-  "S  he  was  simply  intellectually  convinced, -ud  believe  ,  in,  the  soeialUieH- 
efits  of  Christ ianity  rather  than  in  the  power  to  save  from  sin.  \ 

From  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life  he  was  subject  to  greu t  eg  posi¬ 
tion, and  even  persecution.  His  own  frail,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  Chr  1  s t i a ni ty 
and  siade  his  lot  a  moot  disagreeable  anil  trying  one.  But  every  trial  only  added 
to  his  faith  and  dependance  upon  Cod-  At  len  ■:  he  reached  the  decision  that  hej 
ast  lead  them  all  to  Christ, and  then  he  could  find  rest. 

With  thi 3  grea t  burden  on  his  heart  he  prayed  earnestly  to  Hoa;ana  to  his 
astonishment  the  next  morning  his  foster  mother, who  had  hated  Christianity 
x ere ,b  to  ask  about  God, and  how  to  esc  pe  from  the  punishment  of  sin*  .it 


the  very,  hour  he  was  praying  a  Christian  fisherman  gave  to  her  a  Bible  which 
.roc,  e  a  thi,  ...re:  t  ei,  nge.  The  next  dayshc  directed  him  to  break  all  the  teb- 

lets  ana  charms  in  tht  house i and  within  ten  months  all  the  member-  of  ti  c  f-ni 

ly  accepted  Christ  as  their  Savior.  r  1  Ismi 

one  t "ion  0f  «“  °™"try  he  became 

»"f  ,‘1.l  e  f |rty;and  was  elected  with  others  to  o  to 
'  i.o  ask  for  oertaTfT Worms  in  the  government; one  of  ■  loh  vas  the  ?rc -dom 
°ne  ®  ?<***  anV?°ther  ,  ns  th'  establishment  cf  o  le.  tative  Assembly. f 
no  of  his  associates  was  iSr.Kataoksj  who,  like  himself  was  a  Christian  sand  wh b 
»X  teiwerds  became  the  President  of  the  lower  House  of  t  >e  Diet.  T 

.  'W1*  waiting  for  sn  opportunity  to  present  their  ^eti  ion  they  were  i J. 

farmed  tun t, owing  to  the  misconduct  o  rone  persons  from  th  sane  province  Ml 
t.eo;:l  iron-  'hot  p-ovines (who  ver.  lotact/,  1  -r-i  tohv.-re  forbid :  r,  to 
n  in  the  ity  during  period  of  two  yerr  and  o  half.  7 

They  rolled  that  they  had  come  to  the  capital  for  a  definit-  •  nd  It  i  ti- 

®at®  hf  ose.and  their  consol;  nee  would  not  permit  them  to  leave  until  the  oh. 

J®®*  °\  theircoming  had  been  accomplished*  The  n  Seni  need  to 

nary3ori^inals.ye  "  lmpris0n!3*nt  >an  '  subJ«otp;  to  «'•  c-  mc  treatm  nt  as  or.  i  - 

Having  a  sort  of  premonition  that  they  miv-t  noet  with  trouble  he  had 
brought  his  Bible  with  hi&but  the  rul  .  f  t  rise  -  , 

navinr  any  thing^of  the  kin#jand  it  vas  taken  away.  Peeling  the  loss  ' 


-  -  -  -  - 'r  •  a  i 

deeply  he  wrots^peti tion  to  the  author' tics  In 


,  —  — ---m-v v....  ..  oum»nu»B  in  which  ho  stated  .tliat  he  wa< 
Christian  and  It  was  very  important that  h  hav  t  Bible.  T 

that  s«eh  a  book  was  uselejss.  This  refusal  or.  in  fc.buthe 

r>  wary  d  prayed  earnestly  for  a  Bible.  Mot  lorn  • 

:us  inexpressible  joy, one  was  handed  to  Mm, and  to  eaci  of  1  •  anions.’ 

.s  with  aU  tUs  o t  »-r  .prlsoaarwJilr.  .ale  thing -sas.  'inerfflci  jnt, 
fer®d  greatly  from  the  cold.  During  the  freezing  w<  ■ ; 

.  9,5  to  rise  early ;an(i, without  any  fire, and  vith  bar  f.  i , 

"■  ■"  ■■  1  4*3  •  The  only  chan  relief  was  bel  impelled  1 

■  s  o  ■  idors  ru  r  !  .  -. 

cut  during  all  this,  trying  expo  i :  nee  he  relates  that  it  seemed  to  Mm 
as  if  Go:  v:,.s  always  U,  .1-  ride.anl  oot’  o  t  i ;.. .  hit.  with  such  precious  pro  is 
1:3  t5  1-avj'ig  -Ugh  priest  over  the  house  of  God; let  us  draw  ar 

a  l-ue  heart, in  full  assure  ce  o.  i  r  i  th;  "arid" Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession 

of  jur  faith  without  wavering; for  he  is  faithful  that  promised." 

;  ■  [  1  was  being  abused  he  reflected  iron  the  i  iti  id  3i  .4 

•  humiliation  of  Chris t| who  aba  doned  Ms  glory  and  condescended  to 
■ii  rs:wl  o  ;ommi  tted  no  sin, yet  he  was  arrested  .mocked  and  perse* 
Sut®?*  Hlm  a  crown  of  theme; and  finally  a*  iled  Him  to  1  \. 

-  '  ! .  Cote  on  he  least  His  ts  fc.  J 

Ison  id  13 v  wi t!  in  is.  j 

t*.'  '  F  5  from  the  word  if  God, ho  f  ■  und  oontin- 

rtjand  in  a  peem  which  he  composed  at  the  time  he  wro to, "While  w<  are 
'  Is  t  may  i  tr  souls  ithin.. 

enea  by  trial, we  my  reader  service  for  the  good  of  th.  world." 

-T...,,  ;  :  '  ;IC t  endure  to  wash  aw;  tl  c  filth  that  gathered  on  the 

floor; but  when  te  remembered  now  Christ  re',  an  exam  le  of  humility  by  washin? 

'  J'\'  l*s  feet  hl®  rebellious  feelings  »  ished.  He  was  only  a  common  man 
.  t  ion  of  God*  So  ho  looked  up  to  Ghr'  t  a)  i.  tfo  .  ’ 

h5f'  1:  0  p  va  «oh 

conceal  it  in  his  If  .tors, an 

.  ;  d  him  abundantly ; and  he  asked  God  to  console  their  . 
sc  heavy  with  sorrow. 

1  :  ‘  5nr  f;  supply  of  f  od  hr  suffered  rauch  from  hunger. To  V 

-jc  -no  re  willing  to  lai  c r  aur:  -,  •  raucl-  of  tlieir  -se  :•  .1  alio-  •  o_'-  r.on- 
'•  3  -abivr. •  thus*  to  purchase  an  extra  unfc  e  food*  But  •  c 
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chose  to  endure  the  hunger  rather  than  forego  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Bible; 
and  he  devoted  his  time  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  \?©rd  of  God- 

One  day, as  he  was  suffering  from  hunger  and  weakness, he  happened  to  read 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  how  God  led  his  people  for  forty  years  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  humble  them,  to  prove  them,and  to  know  what  was  in  their  hearts.  He  al' 
so  suffered  them  to  hunger, and  fed  them  with  manna  that  they  might  know  the 
goodness  and  power  of  God- 

Reflecting  upon  these  things  he  felt  as  if  a  holy  fire  had  begun  to  burn 
in  his  bosorajand  he  gave  sincere  and  hsarty  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  led.  From  that  hour  he  becane  strong  in  spirit, and  was  able 
to  bear  Ids  trials  cheerfully.  Theneef orth  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  the  study 
of  tlie  Bible  and  other  helpful  books. 

In  his  hours  of  loneliness  he  was  accustomed  to  order  to 

relieve  his  mind, and  also  to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  were  burning 
in  his  soul.  At  the  beginning  of  winter, when  all  was  becoming  bare  and  dreary 
he  wrote, "Cheering  sounds  of  summer  have  almost  ceased.  Cnly  the  feeble  notes  of 
the  hear*  e£  the-prieener  insects  remain.  The  frost  and  crysanthemum  are  all 
that  are  beautiful.  But  the  heart  of  the  prisoner  is  always  happy  with  bless¬ 
ings  from  above.  He  can  read  the  Bible  that  teaches  how  to  overcome  the  world? 

Being  of  a  weak  constitution  naturally  he  feared  t:  at  his  health  would 
he  impaired  by  the  life  in  prisonjbut  strange  to  say  he  did  not  suffer  in  this 
respect, and  his  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  his  constant  care 
and  goodness. 

fehile  in  prison  writing  paper  was  not  allowed;and  many  precious  thoughts 
which  came  to  him  while  reading  his  Bible  were  forgotten.  But  when  any  passage 
particularly  touched  his  heart  he  would  insert  a  bit  of  paper  at  the  place  or 
mark  the  passage  with  his  finger  nail-  The  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt, Loses  leav¬ 
ing  Pharaoh's  palace, and  the  many  who  were  persecuted  for  the  Lord's  sake  in¬ 
terested  and  comforted  Mm  especially. 


In  his  letters  to  the  church  members. as  well  as  to, hip  family, he  tried  to 
encourage  and  comfort  them.™TS'™Wo'  of  his  friends  he  wro tS'JTW*' spend  every,  d$yt 
in  Bible  study  and  prayer.  Happily  we  have  been  blessed  in  body  and  spirit.  !':• 
not  be  sorry  for  us, rather  rejoice  that  we  have  experienced,  that  such  strength¬ 
ening  of  our  faith.  I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  and 
that  is  that  they  study  and  mediate  upon  Hebrews  6:1-6  and  James  2:14.  I  am 
vary  thankful  that  the  grace  of  God  is  upon  the  churchjSnd  upon  my  native  prov¬ 
ince, and  that  there  are  so  many  seekers  after  the  truth." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  sent  to  Ills  wife  and 
sis ters. "Chokkan, a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  salutes  you  and  o  thSWn.  stars  in 
Christ.  Kay  the  boundless  grace  of  God  be  upon  you.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  we 
are  able  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  possession  of  good  bodily  health.  Please  thank 
God  in  our  behalf. 

We  are  continually  praising  God  for  his  blessing  upon  the  church  and  upon 
our  native  province.  We  pray  that  you  may  receive  grac.e  to  become  examples  of 
purity  and  nobility  of  character  to  your  country-women.  Remember  that  Christ 
has  confered  special  blessing  upon  woman.  It  is  He  alone  that  has  raised  her 
position.  Sven  among  Islaelites  woman  had  an  inferior  position.  But  Christ  treat 
ed  her  as  standing  on  an  equality  with  man.  Accordingly  you  who  know  Christ 
ought  to  obey  His  will  and  try  to  manifest  His  glory. 

Do  not  think  that  you  ore  Christians  merely  because  you  hear  sermons  on 
Sunday  and  read  the  Bible.  See  to  it  that  you  become  true  Christians  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Read  Frov.  31:1, Pet, er  3:I-6;James  2:14-17.  Endeavor  to  live 
Christianity  rather  than  talk  about  it.  If  you  do  this  the  Lord  will  bless  you 
and  give  you  the  crown  of  eternal  life.  Think  not  of  your  own  benefit  only, but 
consider  what  is  just  and  good  towards  all  men.  Thus  will  your  characters  be¬ 
come  strengthened  for  greater  deeds.  For  this, I  pr  y  day  and  night.  ^ 

vy  i lease  do  not  worry  about  us*  Read  I  Peter  3: 17, IS, and  James  I: 12, and  than 
od^VLet  me  know  about  the  condition  of  your  meetings, for  I  want  to  thank  God  * 
for  aism  and  pray  for  His  further  blessing.  There  are  many  among  us  who  are  be- 

-w 
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ginning  to  believe  in  God-  My  cousin  Aolci  is  one  of  them. 

Kay  the  Lord  bless  you  all  and  enable  you  to  achieve  wha$  will  fulfill  our 
best  hopes*  Amen.'' 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  young  men  of  the 
church*  'W,  ‘  "  . 

"We  thaiH?  tits  Lord  for  the  blessings  he  continually  vouchsafes  unto  you, 
and  thereby  furthers  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
your  kindness  in  holding  meetings  for  thanksgiving  to  God  on  our  account. 

My  dear  brethren, I  hope  you  are  entering  upon  the  new  year  with  still 
greater  life  and  vigor.  We  are  only  helpless  prisoners, yet  we  too  welcome  the 
new  year  with  much  joy.  It  is  far  better  to  be  a  prisoner  and  spend  the  year 
in  communion  with  the  Lord  than  to  live  in  a  stately  mansion  and  fall  into 
eternal  perdition.  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  God  for  H'is 
blessing. 

Let  me  now  give  expression  to  some  of  our  hopes  in  reference  to  you.  A 
most  important  tiling, dear  brethren, in  your  life  of  service  to  the  Lord  is. that 
you  be  careful  of  your  eonducttso  that  no  one  maj'  find  in  you  an  occasion  for 
b^me  or  stumping.  Youndmen  readily  attract  the  notice  of  people.  Be  therefore 
exceedingly  careful.  You  are  taking  your  first  steps  in  your  Christian  life. 

Read  Timothy ,4: 12.  It  is  also  important  that  you  meditate  upon  and  put  into 
practice  I  Peter, 2:15. 

I  know  that  people  often  criticise  Christian  young  men.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  criticism  is  altogether  without  reason.  Some  forget  the  things  of 
this  world.  Beware  therefore  of  falling  into  this  error, thus  becoming  stumbling 
blocks  to  others.  For  you  must  remember  that  it  will  not  be  only  your  own  pri- 
v: te  mistake, but  it  will  be  the  means  of  detering  others  from  gaining  the  bless 
ing  of  heaven. 

.Take  care  also  that  you  be  active  and  vigorous, so  that  you  may  glorify  your 
Lord.  This  is  your  duty-  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  doing  good  in  a  mere  negative 
way;be,  positive  in  your  life.  For  this  we  often  pray  and  you  should  also  pray 
for  it.  The  will  of  God  in  calling  you  is  expressed  in  fhilipplans , 2 : 13-  Be 
always  earnest, and  God  will  bestow  great  power  upon  you.  Please  giv~  our  re¬ 
gards  to  the  pastor, the  elders, the  deacons  and  all  the  brethren  and  sisters. 

Kay  the  grace  of  God  abide  upon  you  forever. "  > _ 

To  two  of  the  Christian  brethren  he  wrote , "After  we  were  pe^ffYUted  to  hav® 
Bibles  and  other  religious  books  many  of  the  prisoners  who  were  not  believers 
began  to  read  them.  As  many  as.  five  hundred  of  them  read  more  or  less.  Some  of 
them  became  earnest  Christians-  Several  of  these, as  they  went  out  to  labor  Or 
to  become  nurses  in  the  ho spital.be came  the  means  of  spreading  the  story  of) 
God’s  love  among  other  prisoners , and  some  were  converted.  Thus  we  were  not  j 
imprisoned  in  vain.  Of  the  many  whom  we  were  enabled  to  lead  to  Christ  during  . 
our  stay  in  prison  s  me  have  died  in  hope  and  now  rest  with  the  Lerd,  and  ojthe^ 
are  working  as  evangelis.ts-  The  rays  o"  divine  blessing  are  not  wanting  even  in 
the  darkness  of  a  prison-  . 

I  learned  two  important  lessons  while  in  prison.  In  the  first  place  Ip-4, 
learned  to  pray  for  the  government.  J  belong?  i  to  the  opposition  party.whope 
object  was  reformation  oi  revolution.  But  during  my  imprisonment  I  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  Government  and  learned  to  appreciate  the  real  condition  of 
those  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of  administering  affairs- 
So  1  b.gan  to  pity  them  rather  than  to  hate  themjand  to  pray  for  them.  They 
can  not  be  helped  except  by  the  grace  of  God. 

In  the  second  place  I  learned  to  pity  prisoners-  Before  my  impri sonrrefc t 
I  disliked  to  meet  prisoners  on  the  streets  or  to  see  them  in  prison>but  after 
my  imprisonment  my  feeling  toward  them  was  changed  and  I  came  to  look  up  op 
them  as  my  brothers.  1  learned  the  truth  of  the  words: "Wherefore  in  all  things 
it  behooved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren, that  be  might  be  a  merciful 
and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  Gcd, to  make  reconciliation 
for  the  sins  of  the  pc  .  ile.  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suff  red  being  tempted  , 
lie  is  ablo  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted." 
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After  more  than  a  year  of  prison  life  he  was  reliesed  on  accoun 
promulgation  of  the  now  constitution  of  Japan.  Six  months  after, his  wife\nd 
her  sister  were  accidently  drowned.  Speaking  of  this  great  affliction  he  says 
"I  could  do  nothing  but  pray  to  God  to  enable  me  to  trust  Him  in  my  sorrow" arid 
grief.  God  be  praised  that  He  did  not  allow  my  sorrow  to  go  toe  far, and  gave  | 
me  comfort  and  hope  amid  grief  and  agony.  I  was  greatly  comforted  by  reading m 
the  fifteen  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians.  They  were  sown  in  weakness  but  the 
mighty  power  of  God  that  raises  the  dead, will  raise  them  in  glory.  What  shal4 
I  3ay  when  1  believe  that  they  are  gone  before  to  surround  the  glorious  throne 
of  God  there  to  await  our  coming.  They  are  net  away  from  me  forever, but  arc 
only  separated  from  me  for  a  short  time.  If  I  be  patient  to  the  end  I  3hall  be 
called  by  the  Lord  to  meet  them  again  in  glory* 

Whenever  I  meet  any  trial  God  comforts  me  with  some  words  of  Scripture. 
"Casting  all  your  care  upon  Bim;for  he  careth  for  you"  'it  is  good  for  me" that 
I  have  been  afflicted; that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes"  The  deep  meaning  of 
these  words  can  not  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  experiences  ©f  life;we  under¬ 
stand  them  only  when  we'  meet  the  hard  experiences.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I 
truly  understand  their  meaning. 

"Ly.  political  ideas  were  those  of  extreme  liberalism,  that  is, strict  Indi¬ 
vidualism..  The  prosperity  of  the  country,!  thought  .depended  entirely  upon /this 
principle,  go  1  was  one  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  did  not  become  apparent  tlo 
me  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depended  upon  the  morality  er  the  omf’gct- 
sr  of  the  people.  But  after  the  vail  was  taken  away .every thing  appeared  to  me 
in  a ^ different  light.  It  became  very  clear  to  me  that  the  prosperity  or  the 
decline  of  a  country  depended  upon  an  invisible  ye t^miohty  Bower, and  that  this 
gower  has  a  close  relation  with  every  nation  when  it  desires  to  enjoy  trul 
liberty  and  progress.  Social  ijroblemycan  not  be  solved  by  mere  intellectual 
power.  Tire  pure  wisdom  which  originates  in  religious  life, inspired  by  God, is 
needed;  for  when  we  examine  social  problems  we  find  many  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  easily  removed  by  human  devices.  Therefore  we'  see  the  truth  of  the 
roverB: "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation:but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  pecale" 
Since  X  have  learned  to  believe  in  God  my  political  ideas  have  changed"; have 
become  different  from  those  of  other  poli ticians ; and  I  have  suffered  many  dis¬ 
advantages.  But  these  I  count  as  my  henor."  1 

In  August  I8S4  a  little  son  of  his  became  very  sick.  The  doctors  Tr'fed  to 
cure  him; but  for  a  time  all  their  efforts  seemed  to  be  ef  no  avail.  Referring 
to  this  experience  he  says, "I  lost  almost  my  hope, but  I  entrusted  him  ts  the  I 
care  of  God-  I  believed  that  .God  has. power  even  to  resurect  the  dead, and  prat- 
•'•••  -•-•'•Lily  with  Ut  •  c ring.  I  prayedjGod  to  spare  his  life, if  it  pleased  lira, 
that  lie  might  live  for  His  sake  ana  righteousness.  Just  as  the  Israelites  were 
victorious  when  .noses  lifted,  his  staff, and  the  enemy  were  victorious  when  3i p 
dropped  it, so  with  my  prayer.  When  I  prayed  earnestly  the  child  seemed  to  £ 
better, and  when  I  neglected  prayer  he  became  worse.  Ah«'  Gad  be  praised l He  / 
saved  my  child  who  was  at  dea tHs dear, by  His  merciful  hand.  *  / 

3y  my  great  desire  to  save  my  child  I  learned  the  greatness  of  God's  love 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Sent'  I  did  not  know  hew" 
to  praise  or  thank  God  for  his  great  love  in  giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
save  the  sinners-.  There  is  no  greater  lave  that  man  can  have  than  that  of  pa¬ 
rents  to  children.  How  sorrowful  God  must  be  on  account  of  our  ignorance  and 
perverseness*  How  often  through  our ■ ignorance  we  disobey  Him  and  give  Him  pain, 
diet  1  did  for  my  sick  child  he  did  not  like.  Yet  we  could  not  tell  him  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong, or  to  do  this  ar  not  to  de  that. 


.  .  I  am  ashamed 

of  myself  when  I  think  that  1  am  just  like  my  sick  child  in  the  presence  of 
•  ofi's  boundless  lobe." 


hen  the  party  which  he  represented  had  achieved  the  object  of  their  deeir 
desire, and  a  constitutional  government  was  established, he  organized  a  colony 
go  to  the  Island  oi  j r* B** nr  1  there  establish  a  Christian  settlement.  In 
this  way  he  demons  tri  t#cT  to  his  people  the  practical  value  of  the  re  lie-ion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  \ 


C6) 

It  was  not  lone  after  his  conversion  that  he  be/ran  to  Breach  th«  n™ 

til  *****  he  fit  S£t  it  LTSh  dutj  to^o' 

all  that  he  could  lor  the  salvation  of  other*-  To  work  for  the  material  wei- 
1?re  of  his.  yeople  was  noble  but  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  was  more 
noble  still.  But  in  his  preaching  he  estimated  that  the  benefit  to  himself 
worn  gr®?'ter  ctliers‘  ln  talking  to  the  old  and  to  the  young,  men  end 

women, learned  and  ignore nt,«f  the  Almighty  God  and  Merciful  Savisr  he  net  only 

af1?  fthfnT1  riUt  ht!  ®wn  faifch  was  als®  strengthened.  The  religieus  experience7 
of  faitliful  Christians  was  mere  Valuable  than  celd  philosophical  or  scienti- 
fic  discourses  by  learned  professors  or  clergymen.  From  such  testimonies  he 
obtained  real  strength;and  his  own  heart  was  purified  and  ennobled.  In  speaking 
Christ- and1??1?11  W°r  •  h®  “»  satisfied  with  being  a  small  servant' of  ~ 

i>  iiis’n*  in  ^if,’»  ^  G88?aw  Unpar®3^  happiness  to  gleri- 

Having  such  a  love  for  and  interest  in  the  vyork/^Lscepted  ordination 
and  became  the  pastor  01  the  1  resbyterian  Church  at/sahigawajbut  his  labors 
were  not  coni  ined  to  that  particular  church.  His  ac  ITTmlrextended  ever  a 
wide  fieid, and  included  j.ork  among  the  convicts  at  TekacitUf risen  which  was 
about  nine  miles  distant.  These  convicts  were  of  .he  worvtclass  ;and  were  all  / 

’  S!nie??eS:  Ul®  rosult  of  llis  2«al  and  faithfulness  a  area/ 

blessing  ms  attended  ms  labors.  In  the  "Fukuin  ohimpo,’(GosT>el  liewsjis  eiverl 
an^account  o,  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  bis 

Tills  report  states  that  in  April  last  he  talked  with  some  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spi  it  and  thev  craved 

%  view-  U  waE  fal^'  terrained  that  atippiicati on 

sn^.ld  be  centinued  until  the  answer  came.  As  none  were  invited  t«  these  roeet- 
lngs  u“k  3f10Sf  W3‘°  Ter£  ,lillsd  wi*-h  a  hike  desire  the  attendance  was  small. 

At  the.  beginning  there  was  no  special  indication  of  a  revival* and  af t«r 
seme  cim*  hr^akamote  became  troubled  and  speke  ef  .the  example  of  Jacob, who 
woula  takerno  dehial,and  thus  receive  the  blessing. 

_._v  .jP1®.  fo31.£>''i,nf  ni^ht  the  long  desired  answer  came.  After  an  account  ef  i  ® 
wo  ,v  in  the  .1  steadier  Is  on  and  prayer,  there  came  an  indescribable  feeling  and 
“-1  **?■*  present  wept.  One  after  another  confessed  their  sins, and  every  one 

was  moved  by  an  impulse  that  was  mere  than  human.  0 

,  _  ,  ?.®'.  f  H®8  **  seemed  to  be  something  unaccountable ;but  afterwards  he  be- 

f®?  ?  3  ,BUSv  b?  l®  m#Ving  ®f  th®  Holy  Sj  irit.  After  he  had  prayed  and 

askeu  God  what  lie  should  do  there  came  relief.  1 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  preached,  on  the  subject  of  purification, and 
-  n2  account  of  the  recent  experience.,  A  prayer  meeting  followed; and  again 
u.e  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  manifest.  She  whole  audience  was  moved  and 
sat  with  hewed  heads.  At  this  second  revelation  of  God’s  power  there  were  ranv 

.  ?r?  ?TBplMtely rChansed; and  £"lne  v'Gre  enabled  to  understand  that  which  had 
tPcuoi  a  iuaiiBEi  then  for  years- 

.  *'•  day  he  went  to  Tekachi  Prisenjsnd  there  came  to  him  on  the 

’  thahh®  ivas  oelnS  led  Cl  God, as  was  Peter  from  Joppa  to  the 

-urnelius.  At  a  preparatory  meeting  every  ene  felt  the  blessing  of  God 
many  woie  in  tears, anu  all  were  encouraged*  ®  ’ 

a  meeting  at  the  prison  he  went  to  a  camp  in  .the  mountains  whore, 
a°:":.ryt5  -  tne  Pr*sc  ers  were  engaged  in  cutting  wood.  In  attempting  to  f 
preach  he  was  so  moved  that  frequently  he  changed  to  pra  er  and  weeping.  Thl 

S.it  ar  rfrL1™  aW!v;an?  Wlth  b#wet;-  heads  listened  to  the  message  as  from  Gedh 
*  “"2  were  awakened  to  a  deep  sense  ef  their  guilt  in  the 

Ci  Cr©d  applied  ior*  Billies- 

-rn«n3h*-fext  day,  ^heS®  ,was  a  servi°e  at  the  prison, at  which  about  7-  V""v  , 
?OTp!™,<'nfarr?E-1-  ?t  the  ??rmon  there  were  seme  six  hundred  inquirers/  1  ; 
wean-inn.  fi*™*  tiplrit  wa®  distinctly  evident.  Many  stren  men  burst  out  into 
*  ping.  There  was  scarcely  one  whs  was  not  visibly  moved.  The  wardens  were  al 
••  “■  •  -  !  »!•  number  SttJwTe  renantafl  of  their  sii  - 


1  (?) 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  follow  Jhrist.and  7C0  are  earnestly  stud.yingjh/ 

'LJle  fencing  letter  to  hr-Sakamulo  from  one  of  the  convicts  will  illus¬ 

trate  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  many  hearts, and  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  Jit  the  inmates- 

y/jr  «i  thank  yeu  Ear  y  our  kind  visit  fce  us  the  et  ter  day*  We  have  been  deep- 
if^inpr-ssod  by  your  teaching  and  your  earn  st  efferts  in  our  behalf-  At  times 
we  were  unable  to  control  ourselves, so  great  was  our  feeling  ef  remorse  and 
penitence-  It  was  then  that  the  Mysterious  Spirit  ef  Gad  descended  upen  us-  It 
openc  the  door  of  our  hardened  hoarts:a  veice  seomed  to  penetrate  our  souls 
calling  us  to  awake  and  repent  of  our  sins ; anii ^indescribable  loeling  came  over 
us-  Suddenly  the  agon;  was  dispersed  and  we  were  filled  with  suen  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  jej  as  bring  tears  to  »ur  eyes-  .0  thou  ht  that  all  as  was 
that  we  might  be  cleansed  from  sin;and  we  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  ree  t- 

ness  of  God 'd  mercy  and  power-  +  _ 

"I  am  still  very  ..ung  and  my  faith  is  weak*  Hitherte  I  have  been  pi  ne 
to  see  only  the  dark  side  of  life, and  1  thought  that  there  was  ne  one  so  un- 
iyself -  But  by  your  kindness  my  spiritual  eyes  have  been  opened, 
and  1  am  new  filled  with  the  -reat  blessing  of  God-  . 

hen  I  recall  my  pastTlife  I  think  hen  many  wer  the  sins  that  1  have 
’committed  0.  rains  t  God  and  man*  Id  .  repent  cf  them;  and  at  the  same  time 
thank  Ged  with  tears  of  deep  humility  and  Joy*  fierce  gray  for  me  that  my  faith 
msy  not  fa.il, and  give  me  further  instruction  as  to  mooters  oi  faith  and  duty 

C  -  T.  " 

As  a  result  of  the  baptism  from  on  high  hr- Saber ote  has  attained  a  feel- 
in  cf  unutterable  peace,  joy  and  gratitude; and  eyes  that  won.  unaccustomed  to 
weep  arc  new  often  suffusc-d  with  tears, as  the.  outwsrd  expression  of  an  inward 
experience  which  surpasses  all  words  to  express- 
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About  People. 

Miss  Isabelle  Word  sail¬ 
ed  from  Yokohama  for  San 
Francisco  Oct.  12.  She  will 
visit  friends  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  and  then  go 
to  Colorado  to  spend  the 
winter. 

There  was  much  disap¬ 
pointment  in  Japan  when 
F.  E.  Udell  of  5St.  Louis, 

Mo.  failed  to  arrive  Oct.  12 
as  was  expected. 

The  Cunninghams  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertain¬ 
ing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  O. 

Rinker  of  Tagbilaran,  F. 

I.  Oct.  12-13. 

R.  A.  McCorkle  of  Osaka, 

M.  15.  Madden  of  Sendai, 
and  W.  II.  Erskine  of 
Akita,  were  in  Tokyo  last 
month. 

G.  Ishikawa  who  went 
to  Otaru  last  winter  to  en¬ 
gage  in  business,  returned 
to  Tokyo  Oet.  12.  He  will 
enter  the  army  Dec.  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  W. 

Place  of  Bellevue,  Pa.  were 
appointed  Sept.  13  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Tokyo. 

M.  B.  Madden,  W.  II. 

Erskine  and  W.  D.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  are  planning  an 
evangelistic  trip  together 
in  November. 

Miss  Nobu  Fujikawa,  an 
active  member  of  the 
Yotsuya  Mission,  was  mar¬ 
ried  Sept.  30  to  Viscount 
Kushige. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Robinson  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  j_ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  O.  Rinker 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Wolle 
and  child  of  Amboy,  Minn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  E.  I.  Osgood  and  three  children  of 
Hiram,  O.,  Miss  Inez  Logan  of  Kilgore, 
Ky.,  Miss  Edna  E.  Kurz  of  Cleveland,  O., 
Miss  Gertrude  Major  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 


TOMIJIRO  HOSOKAL 

Mr.  Hosokai  was  born  in  Niigata  Ken  forty-one  veal's  ago.  He  became 
a  Christian  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  I11 1 81)2  lie  became  the  first  teacher  ot 
the  Yotsuya  Charity  School  and  first  minister  of  the  Yotsuya  Mission. 
I11  1894  lie  went  to  San  Francisco  and  later  to  Irvington,  Cal.  where  lie 
studied  under  Mr.  Ingraham.  As  assistant  superintendent  of  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  lie  was  associated  wil  li  Dr-  E- 
A.  Sturge  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  twelve  years.  He  returned  to  lokyo  111 
June  1907  and  was  married  Sent.  2S  to  Miss  Miclii  Saito,  a  trained  nurse 
who  has  been  in  Christian  work  for  ten  years.  Mr.  K.  Ishikawa,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Sci  Qtikuin  (Takinogawa  Bible  School),  who  was  also  a  charter 
member  of  this  Mission,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  Since  Oet.  1 
Mr.  Hosokai  has  been  engaged  as  full-time  evangelist  ot  the  Yotsuya 
Mission.  His  familiarity  with  American  methods  of  work,  together  with 
the  fact  that  lie  was  a  charter  member  of  this  Mission,  will  serve  to  make 
Mr.  Hosokai  a  popular  and  etlicient  pastor  of  the  church  for  the  success  ot 
which  the  reader  is  probably  praying  and  paying. 


Miss  Emma  Grecnslade  of  Bellevue,  O..  Miss 
Jessie  Asbury  of  Augusta,  K  v.,  F.  C.  Buck  of 
Knoxville,  Ill.,  all  arrived  at  Yokohama  from 
San  Francisco  Oct.  12.  The  Robinsons  go  to 
Sendai  to  work  with  the  Maddens;  the  Rin- 
kers  return  to  their  work  as  teachers  in  the 


Philippines;  the  Wolfes  go 

to  Manila  to  work  with  the 
Kershners;  the  Osgoods 
return  to  their  work  in 
Clin  Clieo,  China;  Miss 
Logan  goes  to  Vigan, 
Philippine  Islands,  to  help 
John  F.  Lord  in  his  work 
and  to  take  his  name; 
Miss  Kurz  and  Mr.  Buck 
go  to  China;  Miss  Major 
goes  to  the  Philippines  to 
visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dr.  C. 
L. Pickett;  MissGrCensladc 
goes  to  Nankin,  China,  to 
visit  her  cousin  Mrs.  Lily 
Molland ;  Miss  Asbury  re¬ 
turns  to  her  work  in 
Akita.  All  were  entertain- 
!  ed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D. 

I  McCoy  at  the  Bible  School 
i  in  Tokvo  on  the  afternoon 
of  Oct.  12. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Spiese  of 
j  Philadelphia,  Pa.  has  a 
room  in  Miss  Miller's  house. 

The  late  John  G.  Paton 
I  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  a 
I  letter  to  the  editor  of  this, 
paper,  encouraged  the  idea 
i  of individualeffortandsaid;  • 

|  “The  two  lay  missionaries 
I  on  the  ground  who  support 
themselves  by  trading, 

I  show  what  can  be  done 
here.” 

Miss  Florence  Swickard, 

|  New  Somerset,  O.  writes, 

I  “Our  topic  for  C.  E.  last 
evening  was  ‘  Missions  in 
!  Japan.’  We  had  quite  an 
I  interesting  meeting  and 
!  many  prayers  were  offered 
|  on  your  behalf.”  No  cause 
,  cun  fail  when  supported  by 
‘  praying  people. 

1  T.  G.  Hitch  of  Toronto/. 
Ont.  is  preparing  himself 
for  mission  work  in  Japan, 
lie  hopes  to  start  for  the 
Held  next  year. 

Miss  Alice  Miller  is  en¬ 
joying  better  health  than 
she  has  done  for  some  years. 

Miss  Miller  has  employ¬ 
ed  another  Bible  woman. 
She  has  now  two  efficient 
Bible  women.  Miss  Miller 
also  supports  a  young  man 
in  a  Bible  School  who 
assists  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  evangelistic 
work  of  the  Minion. 

Miss  N.  Kotake,  a  blind 
woman,  was  baptized  in  the 
Yotsuya  Mission  Sept.  29. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wakefield  of  Nankin, 
China,  spent  part  of  Oct.  in  Tokyo  on  their 
wav  to  America.'  They  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  post  on  account  of  the  failing 
health  of  Mrs.  Wakefield. 
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Yotsuya  Mission  Work. 
Sunday. 

!)  to  10,  Eiglish  Bible  class  for  young 
men,  in  chapel. 

Snu J  iy  school  lor  children,  in  school 
house. 

10  to  11,  Preaching  and  Lord’s  Supper, 
in  chapel. 

11:30  to  12:30,  Class  for  instructing  new 
converts,  in  chapel. 

1:30  to  2:3  j  Sunday  school,  in  chapel. 

2  to  3,  Sunday  school  in  Mission  No.  3. 

6  to  7,  Bible  class  for  young  men,  in 
chapel. 

7  to  8,  Preaching  in  chape). 

Personal  workers  class  every  Monday  even¬ 
ing  in  mission  home. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  women’s  meeting  2  to  3, 
in  school  house. 

Mond  ty,  Too  (day,  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur¬ 
day  evenings  7  to  8,  prayer  meeting  in 
mission  home. 

Charity  school  in  session  six  days  in  the 
week,  8:30  to  12:3  ). 

Wednesd  ly  evening,  prayer  meeting  7  to  8, 
in  chapel. 

Thursday  afternoon,  women's  meeting  2  to 
;  3,  in  chapel. 

Thursday  evening,  teaching  in  Y.M.C.A. 
Frid  ly  evening,  preaching  in  Mission  No.  2. 
Saturd  ty  evening,  preaching  in  Mission 
No.  3. 

The  Tokyo  Christiin  is  issued  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month. 

Besides  the  above  regular  meetings,  fre¬ 
quent  special  meetings  are  held. 

A  Royal  Guest  attends  every  meeting. 

Our  Sixti  Anniversary. 

Nov.  1,  1901,  the  first  nuraberof  the  Tokyo 
Christian  was  issued.  The  salutatory  con¬ 
tained  these  words  as  indicative  of  its 
object:  “To  send  the  light,  sound  out  the 
truth,  and  uplift  the  Christ.”  Whether  this 
object  has  been  realized  or  not,  our  friends 
will  be  allowed  to  judge.  The  paper  has 
appeared  promptly  every  month  since  that 
date,  and  expects  to  greet  its  friends  every 
month  for  years  to  come.  This  is  its  sixth 
anniversary  number  and.  as  in  previous 
years,  some  items  of  interest  concerning  the 
year’s  work  will  be  noted.  O  ir  Annual 
Report  will  appear  in  the  February  issue  us 
usual. 

In  many  respects  this  has  been  a  good 
year — in  some  respects  our  Lest  veur. 
Helping  to  evangelize  the  thirty  million 


people  in  Japan  who  have  never  been 
evangelized  has,  as  ever,  been  our  chief 
aim.  Other  interests  have  been  subservient 
to  this.  Three  native  evangelists  have  been 
employed  since  last  Dec.  (Two  were  em¬ 
ployed  up  to  that  time.)  One  first  class 
man  is  employed  for  full  time  at  $24)  per 
year.  The  other  two  are  employed  for  part 
time  only.  Several  of  our  members  preach 
as  opportunity  oilers.  Mission  Number  Three 
was  opened  in  January  in  n  comparatively 
unevangelized  suburb  of  the  city,  in  a  rent¬ 
ed  building.  Evangelistic  meetings  are  held 
every  week  at  all  three  of  our  stations. 
Three  Sunday  schools  are  conducted.  That 
in  Mission  Number  Two  averages  over  one 
hundred  in  attendance.  In  this  school  there 
are  five  teachers  under  Miss  Miller’s  di¬ 
rection.  One  of  our  schools  is  called  the 
“  B  ixter  School  "  because  members  of  the 
Baxter  family  in  L  i.  support  it. 

Among  the  eighteen  people  baptized 
(sixteen  men  and  two  women),  were  two 
school-teachers,  one  military  officer,  one 
bank  clerk,  one  young  doctor,  ope  assistant 
army  paymaster,  one  merchant,  one  postal 
clerk,  and  several  college  students.  Two  of 
the  latter  have  gone  to  America  to  complete 
their  studie  . 

In  Jan.  lJUS  I  gave  up  most  of  my  Eng¬ 
lish  teaching  in  order  to  devote  more  time 
to  evangelistic  work.  Since  that  time  I 
have  depended  upon  my  rope-holders  for 
half  our  living  expenses  as  well  as  all  our 
mission  expenses.'  This  arrangement  seems 
to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Receipts  have  been  quite  en¬ 
couraging — better  than  ever  before.  All 
money  not  absolutely  necessary  in  other 
places  h  is  been  used  to  create  a  fund  for 
buying  the  lot  on  which  our  mission  build¬ 
ings  stand.  Although  I  have  received  less 
than  $500  for  this  special  purpose,  I  have 
more  than  $2000  in  hand  available  for  this, 
and  need  $1100  more.  I  am  hoping  that 
eleven  friends  will  invest  $100  each  in  this 
on  the  annuity  plan.  Four  h  ive  already 
agreed  to  do  so.  Those  under  sixty  years  of 
age  will  receive  six  per  cent,  intereit,  and 
those  over  sixty  will  receive  seven  percent. 
The  mission  buildings  (all  fully  paid  for) 
will  be  held  as  security  that  the  interest 
will  be  paid  promptly. 

Our  furlough  is  due  next  spring.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  liberal  Pa.  rope-holder  a 
home-going  fund  was  started  but  has  had  an 
indifferent  growth.  Several  sums  were  sent 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  be  put  into 
the  home-going  fund,  or  wherever  most 
needed.  TLey  were  promptly  placed  in  the 
lot  fund. 

Among  the  more  than  two  hundred  new 
rope-holders  enlisted  during  the  year  were 
W.  W.  Mitchell,  Me.,  Mrs.  Harriet  A. 
Collins.  Vt.,  Mrs.  Louise  F.  Crane,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Kate  Benedict,  Conn.,  Miss  Mary 
Graybill,  N.  Y.,  Jos.  A.  Gorton,  N.  J., 
Samuel  Hardin  Church,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
James,  Md..  W.  W. Cline,  Va.,  F.  II. Grafton, 
W.  Va  ,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Clark,  D.  C  ,  J.  R. 
Tolar,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Hodgson,  Ga.,  M. 
B.  Parker,  Fla.,  R,  L.  Mmry,  Ala.,  Mrs. 
Ellen  O’Neil,  La.,  Dr.  R.  W.  Allen,  Tex., 
A.  T.  Moore,  O  ,  Marshal  T.  Reeves,  Iml  , 
Judge  C.  J.  Schofield.  Ill.,  J.  R.  Rash,  Kv., 
Adam  B.  Crouch.  Tcnn.,  T.  B.  Preston, 
Mich.,  C.  E.  Smith,  AVis  ,  Samuel  Potts, 
Minn.,  P.C.  Frick.  la.,  J.  H  Mohorler,  Mo., 
J.  W.  Dunaway.  A^k.,  A.  W.  Wilkes,  Neb., 
W.  M.  Bobbitt,  Runs.,  F.  M.Cowcill,  Okl 
J  A.  Stewart,  J.  T..  O.  E.  Lon".  Colo.,  C.  II. 
Wood,  Utah,  L.  N.  Boyd,  Wash.,  O.  II. 


King,  Ore.,  C.  W.  Talbott,  Cal.,  J.  E.  Fare¬ 
well, -Canada,  T.  B.  Verco,  Australia,  W.  J. 
Hastie,  New  Zealand,  M.  T.,  Barlow,  P.  I., 
G,  It.  Hughes,  S.  Af. 

The  T.  C.  is  winning  its  way  intc  many 
new  homes.  It  is  a  valuable  servant  of  the 
Mission.  The  printing  and  mailing  for  the 
year  cost  $450.  Letters  were  published  from 
workers  in  India,  Africa,  and  Philippine' 
Islands.  Three  boys  received  some  training 
in  type-setting  in  the  T.  C.  office. 

Three  untoward  incidents  of  the  year 
were  (1)  the  wrick  of  the  S.  S.  Dakota ,  (2)  a 
queer  ruling  of  the  Japanese  Postal  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  (3)  the  “  San  Franci  co  Altair.” 
By  the  wreck  of  the  Dakota  which  occurred 
on  March  3  we  probably  lost  many  valuable 
letters.  Several  friends  have  written  since 
of  having  sent  offerings  which  weie  never 
received.  For  years  I  have  sent  out  sample 
copies  of  this  paper  together  with  primed 
envelopes.  In  February  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  decided  that  such  envelopes  were  first 
class  matter  requiring  letter  postage.  1  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  American  Ambassador  who  in 
turn  referred  the  matter  to  the  Internation¬ 
al  Postal  Bureau  at  Berne.  No  decision  has 
yet  been  given.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
trying  with  some  success  to  convince  my 
friends  that  a  written  address  is  just  as  good 
as  a  printed1 * * * * 6 7  one.  Our  financial  deficits  in 
Sept,  and  Oct.  were  probably  due  largely  to 
the  feeling  aroused  by  the  '‘San  Francisco 
Ailiiir.”  It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  some 
people  to  realize  that  the  Japanese  are 
human  beings  with  the  ordinary  human 
lack  of  perfection,  and  the  ordinary  human 
capability  of  falling  into  error.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Russia  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  aduUtion  was  heaped  upon  the 
Japanese.  Now  that  they  are  found  to 
come  short  of  perfection,  they  are  hooted 
and  hated  and  unsparingly  maligned  1  Yel¬ 
low-journalism  and  unreasoning  hi.od- 
lumism  in  America  have  sorely  injured  the 
cause  of  missions  in  Japan.  Money  and 
effort  are  being  withheld  which,  but  for  re¬ 
cent  misrepresentations,  would  have  been 
expended  in  evangelizing  these  people  who, 
whatever  their  virtues  or  their  vices  (and 
they  have  both)|are,  by  all  considerations  of 
human  brotherhood  and  divine  command¬ 
ment,  entitled  to  the  gospel,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  lead  them  to  that  high  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  they  seem  to  he 
aspiring.  That  is  too  long  a  sentence  for 
this  short  article.  I  will  put  it  briefly. 
These  people  need  the  gospel.  We  have  it. 
God  commands  us  to  give  it  to  them.  Let’s 
do  it.  Friends,  I  beg  of  you  to  think  and 
speak  reasonably  of  these  little  brown 
brothers.  If  you  will  not  send  help  for  the 
sake  of  the  Japanese  whom  you  so  ex¬ 
travagantly  praised  but  a  few  months  ago, 
send  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Brother  who 
made  no  exception,  and  meant  none,  when 
he  said,  “Go  and  teach  all  nations.” 

Among  the  rope-holders  who  died  during 
the  year  were  Mrs.  J.  S.  McLarty,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont..  Mrs.  T.  C.  Stephens,  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.,  D.  O.  Smart,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
William  Pomeroy,  Cohonrg,  Out.,  P.  L. 
Mitchell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Pendleton,  Eu-dis,  Fla.,  Mrs.  J.  Johnston, 
Rodney,  Ont..  B.  L.  Pennington,  Cleveland, 

O .  Mrs.  D.  McNeil  Alton,  Ont..  Geo.  W. 
Miller,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  J.  F.  Parks, 
Ahilene,  Kans  ,  Mrs.  Mary  Castle,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T  II.,  Miss  Margaret  Sinclair,  Lobo, 
Ont.,  Alex.  Fleming  Sr.  Kilsyth,  Ont., 
Matthew  Gilbert,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Moore,  Bennett,  la. 
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Two  members  of  oug  Missiop  died  during 
the  year.  F.  Horikiri,  our  oldest  number, 
died  Dec.  11,  Hum  llorikoslii  died  Sept.  4. 
Several  members  moved  from  Tokyo,  and  a 
few  left  the  country.  T./fomonaga  and  T. 
Mur.ua  went  to  China  toengage  in  business. 
M.  Shinohara  went  to  New  York,S.  Miya- 
m  )to  went  to  Waco,  Texas,  T.  Inouye  went 
to  Chicago,  K.  Kumagai  went  to  Wyman, 
Fla.  We  keep  in  touch  with  all  these. 

Among  our  visitors  from  abroad  were 
John  T.  Brown,  Lousville,  Ky.,  G.  Saka¬ 
moto,  Toronto,  Onl.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Fierce,  Carson,  la.,  Andrew  McK.  Meldrum, 
Melbourne,  Aust.,  Chas.  II.  Gould,  Subiaco, 
W.  Aust.,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Nelson  and  daughter 
Faith,  Canton,  China,  Mrs.  Eliz.  S.  Moore, 
and  daughter  Irene,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  F.  E. 
Meigs  and  daughter  Ruth,  Nankin,  China, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Clark  and  Miss  B.  L.  Iloopes, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  K.  Yamasaki,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O  ,  K.  Matsnzawa,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Mrs.  Mary  Hall  Wadsworth,  Rock  Island, 
111.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  O.  Rinker,  P.  I. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  a  temperance 
meeting  was  held  in  our  chapel  the  fourth 
Saturday  evening  of  each  month.  Among 
the  speakers  was  Dr.  Wada,  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  in  Tokyo.  One  of  our 
evangelists  assisted  for  a  week  in  the  union 
evan<>elistic  meetings  held  in  connection 
with°the  Tokyo  Exhibition  in  the  summer. 
Fonr  hundred  and  thirty  conversions  were 
reported  that  week.  J.  R.  Chitambar,  a 
Brahmin  from  India,  preached  for  us  Apr. 
7.  Forty  to  fifty  people  attend  evangelistic 
meetings  held  in  the  home  of  one  of  our  old 
members  every  Monday  evening.  ■■  , 

By  invitation  of  the  supply  committee, 
I  preached  six  sermons  in  the  Union 
Church  in  Yokohama  in  March,  June,  and 
July. 

With  the  assistance  of  several  generous 
American  friends  I  was  enabled,  in  com- 

Smy  with  M.  B.  Madden,  to  attend  the 
orrison  Centenary  Mission  Conference  in 
Shanghai  in  April,  and  afterward  to  visit 
Central  China,  Manchuria,  and  Korea.  In 
Shinghai  we  met  such  missionary  heroes 
and  heroines  as  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
Timothy  Richard,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crawford, 
Dr.  Y.  J.  Allen,  (recently  deceased),  Wil¬ 
liam  Ashmore,  Hunter  Corbett,  A.  booster, 
Dr.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  I).  E.  Hnste,  Dr.  .T. 
B.  Hartwell,  Spencer  Lewis,  Gilbert  Reid, 
Bishop  Roots,  Dr.  Arthur  II.  Smith,  and 
others,  whom  to  know  is  a  liberal  mission¬ 
ary  education.  We  visited  nearly  all  our 
mission  stations  in  China,  saw  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  in  Pekin,  climbed  the  Great 
Wall,  visited  Port  Arthur,  climbed  over  the 
human  bones  and  broken  guns  still  lying  on 
the  tops  of  the  “invincible”  fortresses,  saw 
the  ruins  on 'Stiver  al  Manchurian  battle 
fields,  crossed  the  Yalu  where  Kuroki  won 
the  first  victory,  attended  one  of  t  he  great 
prayer  meetings  in  Ping  Yang,  Korea,  saw 
the  marvelous  mission  work  being  done  in 
Seoul,  and  returned  to  Tokyo  with  a  strong 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  that  we  are 
permitted  to  have  a  part  in  the  creation  of 
the  Nesv  Far  East.  It  was  a  pleasure  while 
in  Dalny  to  see  the  success  of  II.  Akamutsu, 
one  of  ourYotsuyaMission  members,  who  is 
living  a  Christian  life  in  that  intensely 
wicked  city,  and  managing  the  government 
commercial  school  there. 

After  a  year  spent  in  America,  Miss  Mil¬ 
ler  returned  to  Japan  Nov.  5.  She  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed.  After  serving  a 
year  and  a  half  in  this  Mission,  Miss  Kate 
Johnson  sailed  for  America  June  12.  Mrs. 


Cunningham  visited  some.  Japanese  homes, 
entertained  many  visitors,  both,  ,  Japanese 
ami  foreign,  clothed  and  helped  to  educate 
a  Japanese  girl,  helped  to  issUie  the  T.  C., 
cared  for  her  three  little  girls, 'and  conduct¬ 
ed  a  Christian  home  in  a  manfief  to  delight 
its  members  and  to  bless  many  Japanese 
who  have  exceedingly  crude  ideas  of  what 
a  home  should  be.  Three  times  we  invited 
all  the  Christians  to  our  home.  These  social 
gatherings  are  permanent  affairs  and  seem 
to  be  much  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  our  friends  to 
know  that  we  have  a  Viscountess  in  onr 
membership.  Feb.  21,  1904,  I  baptized  Miss 
Nobu  Fujikawa,  a  member  of  a  very  good 
family  in  Tokyo.  On  Sept.  30  of  this  year 
Miss  Fujikawa  married  Viscount  Kushige, 
a  near  relative  of  Marquis  Shijo.  Vis¬ 
countess  Kushige  has  been  very  faithful  to 
her  Christian  duties.  It  was  she  to  whom 
1  referred  in  a  recent  issue  of  T.  C.  as  en¬ 
during  ridicule  from  her  family  when  she 
insisted  upon  bowing  her  head  and  giving 
thanks  at  meal  time.  We  hope  she  will 
succeed  in  carrying  her  Christian  principles 
into  circles  seldom  penetrated  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  Church  is  making  some  progress  to¬ 
ward  self-support.  It  regularly  pays  a 
definite  portion  of  the  evangelist’s  salary. 
The  plan  is  to  gradually  increase  this 
portion  until  the  church  is  entirely  self- 
'■upporting.  The  present  workers  are,  three 
foreign  missionaries,  three  native  evangel¬ 
ists,  two  Bible  women,  one  printer,  and 
several  teachers.  As  many  workers  are 
empl  >yed  as  receipts  will  warrant.  Except 
for  one  lady  kindergariner,  we  are  the  only 
missionaries  living  in  Yotsnya  Ward,  which 
h  is  a  population  of  80,000.  No,  we  are  not 
crowded. 

Of  $300  received  for  famine  relief,  a  little 
was  left  at  Christmas  time  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  Okayama  Orphanage  to  help 
give  a  Christmas  dinner  to  the  1200  chil¬ 
dren  in  that  institution. 

Since  Jan.  I  have  taught  two  classes  of 
Chinese  students  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  One 
of  my  regular  private  students  in  English 
for  the  past  three  years,  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor.  He  shows  some  interest  in 
Christianity  and  I  am  hoping  to  lead  him 
to  the  Light. 

A  little  souvenir  booklet  sent  to  some  of 
our  rope-holders  last  Christmas  seemed  to 
he  much  appreciated.  If  time  and  receipts 
will  permit  I  hope  to  do  something  of  the 
same  sort  this  year. 

Except  in  a  very  few  cases  the  bitter  op¬ 
position  and  misrepresentation  which  we 
had  to  encounter  in  past  years,  because  we 
are  working  “independently”,  (our  only 
alternative  was  to  stay  at  home  and  thus 
disobey  the  divine  command)  is  gradually 
disappearing.  To  the  faithful  friends  who 
have  prayed  earnestly  and  contributed 
liberally,  and  especially  to  God  who  lues 
abundantly  blessed  onr  effort®,  we  are  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful,  and  pledge  out  honest 
efforts  for  another  year. 

E.  B.  and  W.  D.  Cunningham. 

You  will  receive  this  paper  about  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  Join  with  us  in  thanksgiving 
to  the  Father  for  His  blessing  upon  our  ef¬ 
forts  this  yc  ar.  Any  who  mean  to  help  in 
the  Christmas  treat  for  our  Sunday  Schools 
s  on  Id  -  end  tlx  i-  offerings  at  once.  Send 
personal  check  on  your  local  bank. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Another  young  nobleman  Las  decided  to 
become  a  Christian,  lie  Las  asked  the  to 
allow  him  to  come  to  my  home  for  private 
instruction  until  he  is  well  prepared  for 
baptism. 

Three  of  my  Chinese  students  have  be¬ 
come  Christians  and  two  more  have  asked 
for  baptism.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  nephew 
of  a  high  official  in  Pekin. 

Joahi  Sei  G<jJcuin  (Girl’s  Bible  School)  held 
its  opening  exercises  Oct.  11.  Miss  Bertha 
Clawson  is  Principal.  Fine  buildings,  good 
location. 

The  Yotsnya  Mission  has  no  traveling 
secretary  or  field  agent.  This  paper  is  an 
invitation  to  you  to  send  an  ofleringl 

It  is  rather  significant  that  around  the 
largest  Buddhist  idol  in  our  neighborhood, 
probably  second  largest  in  Tokyo,  are 
grouped  at  least  a  score  of  houses  of  prostitu¬ 
tion.  Buddhism  seems  to  be  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  offer  effective  opposition  to 
vice. 

A  Chinese  member  of  one  of  my  Bible 
classes  says  he  wants  to  become  p  Christian. 

More  than  forty  subscriptions  expire 
with  this  issue.  Please  do  not  let  go  the 
ropes. 

An  Osaka  student  ihus  describes  a  kiss: 
“They  stick  mouth  together  and  make  the 
noise  like  to  pull  foot  out  from  a  mud.  It 
may  be  good  but  it  make  us  to  feel  queer  so 
I  think.it  npt  very  healthy  for  us.” 

The  people  of  Miyagi  Ken  are  still  send¬ 
ing  letters  of  thanks  to  this  Mission  for  the 
help  given  them  during  the  famine  last 
year. 

A  Pa.  banker  sends  $10  and  says,  “My 
last  remittance  was  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  check  come  back  through  the  usual 
channels  just  as  though  it  had  been  sent  to 
our  next  city.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
explain  how  a  personal  check  is  worth  more' 
than  face  value  in  Japan.”  Even  bankers 
seem  to  be  skeptical  on  this  point.  A  banker 
here  gives  me  thi6  explanation:  “'When  the 
‘  balance  of  trade’  is  in  favor  of  any  country, 
that  country’s  paper  is  at  a  premium.” 

Special  evangelistic  meetings  will  be  held 
in  our  Mission  in  November.  Pray  for  our 
sucecss. 

As  a  result  of  MissMiller’s  activities,  two 
new  items  are  added  this  month  to  the  list 
of  our  regular  weekly  meetii  gs  as  given  on 
page  two — the  women’s  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
and  the  evangelistic  meeting  on  Friday. 

“Wife  and  I  lay  aside  each  month  one 
dollar  each  for  missions.  Here  is  mine  for 
July  and  Ang.”  writes  one  who  is  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Lord. 

When  building  our  home  in  Tokyo  I 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  some  money  in 
America,  all  of  which  was  repaid  before  the 
end  of  one  year.  An  Illinois  friend  who 
furnished  $100  at  that  time,  was  so  well 
pleased  with  its  prompt  repayment  that  she 
now  agrees  to  place  $100  in  the  lot  fund  on 
the  Annuity  Plan.  Being  over  sixty  years 
of  age  she  will  receive  leven  dollars  interest 
every  year  as  long  at  she  lives. 

Some  one  signing  “  S.  S.  B.”  sends  greet¬ 
ings  from  Scotland  with  a  picture  of  the 
“arms”  and  clan  tartan  of  Clan  Cunning¬ 
ham.  It’s  a  bonnie  tartan  an’  brings  a  bit 
breath  frae  the  hielan’  an’  the  heather. 
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What  They  Say. 

G.  "W.  Fullerton,  Out. — I  want  to  help 
buy  the  lot. 

Alan  P.  Wilson,  Del. — You  have  the 
backing  of  one  who  said  “Go.’' 

B.  E.  Tombaugh,  Pa. — Christianize  Japan 
and  you  make  the  whole  E»3t  followers  of 
the  Nazarine. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Butler,  Ont.— I  like  the  letters 
of  your  brother  in  India. 

J.  S.  Butts,  Kans. — Knowing  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  you  went  to  Japan  I 
certainly  admire  your  zeal  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord. 

J.  II.  Tozer,  N.,Z. — If  others  don’t  think 
you  did  right  in  going  without  being  sent 
and  having  a  stated  salary,  I  do. 

C.  E. Society,  E. Orange,  N.  J. — Our  pastor, 
L.  N.  D.  Wells,  has  been  telling  us  of  you 
and  your  work  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  assist  you. 

W.  IT.  ITanna,  P.  I. — I  rejoice  in  your 
prosperity  and  success. 

Katie  Montgomery,  ICans. — Since  learning 
of  the  work  you  are  accomplishing  through 
the  help  of  God  and  your  rope-holders,  my 
heart  is  opened  with  a  great  desire  to  reach 
you  a  helping  hand. 

C.  L.  Thurgood,  Pa. — We  are  more  than 
pleased  to  see  the  chrysanthemums  and 
cherry  blossoms  in  your  cheery  writing.  It 
makes  us  happy  to  see  that,  although  trials 
do  come,  you  see  your  storms  through  the 
bloom  of  cherry  trees. 

W.  M.  Cooper,  Tasmania. — Will  try  to 
get  others  to  assist  you  also. 

L.  E.  McLachlin,  China. — The  God  who 
called  you  to  Japan,  will  never  forsake  you. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Featherstone,  Minn. — I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  secure  the  lot.  (A  $10 
check  emphasized  the  sincerity  of  this  note.) 

L.  C.  Page,  Tex. — You  r  paper  is  the  only 
one  I  get  of  which  I  read  every  word. 

Mrs.  Sylvester  Butler,  Aust. — It  is  not 
only  a  duty,  it  is  a  privilege,  indeed  it  is  a 
glorious  luxury  to  give  to  the  Master’s 
cause.  (Do  yon  say  “Amen”?) 

Amos  Clifford,  Ind. — A  little  help  to  you 
in  the  good  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Mrs.  Walter  Garner,  Ky. — Your  making 
phonograph  records  to  help  young  men  learn 
English,  is  a  fine  idea.  (The  size  of  the  lot 
fund  declares  it  to  be  a  profitable  one,  too.) 

J.  A.  L.  Iloiuig,  Can. — I  am  not  rich  in 
this  world’s  goods  but  I  will  share  with  you. 

W.  B.  Stroud,  Ill. — We  read  every  word 
except  the  crow-tracks  down  the  side,  and 
no  doubt  that  would  be  good  reading  if  we 
were  onto  the  combination. 

Mrs.  Ida  Y.  Jarvis,  Tex. — I  pray  that 
you  may  have  a  happy,  prosperous,  fruitful 
year. 

J.  C.  Powell,  Okla. — I  am  trying  to  get 
others  interested  in  your  Mission.  (Ex¬ 
ceedingly  encouraging  rope-holding.) 

John  Sheriff'  S.  Af. — 1  am  glad  God  is 
raising  up  friends  to  support  your  work. 
(Nothing  envious  in  that  missionary’s 
heart.) 

W.  W.  Mitchell,  Me. — I  enclose  my  check 
for  $10  to  help  your  good  work. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Holman,  Ill. — Very  much 
pleased  with  your  success. 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Meredith,  Ya. — It  must 
have  been  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do  to 
go  to  Japan. 

E.  A.  Wilfley,  Ind. — I  believe  your  work 
is  second  to  none  on  the  foreign  field. 

J.  M.  Hodgkin,  Ky. — If  you  can  go,  we 
who  cannot  go  should  be  willing  to  aid  you. 

IT.  C.  Sauin,  India.— We  enjoy  the  T.  C. 
very  much. 


Personal  Notes. 

“F.  E.  Meigs  is  here.  He  brings  good  re¬ 
ports  of  your  work,”  is  a  message  from 
:  Hiram  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Cunningham,  Harda, 
India,  mourn  the  death  of  a  little  daughter 
— their  only  child. 

Miss  Alma  Favors  of  Lu  Cheo  Fu,  China, 
reached  Tokyo  Oct.  9  on  her  way  home  on 
sick  leave,  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco  Oct. 
12. 

Letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Weaver 
tell  of  the  strenuous,  happy  furlough  they 
are  having. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ahlborn,  Kensington,  Kans. 
sends  a  dainty  gown  to  Ruth  Cunningham. 

Driven  from  their  mountain  home  by  the 
typhoon,  Miss  Oldham  and  Miss  Rioch,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Japanese  girls,  ten  in  all, 
took  refuge  with  the  Cunninghams  where 
theyremained  until  thecloseof  thehotseason. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Remington  of  Thomasville, 
Ga.  who  worked  in  Tokyo  as  a  missionary 
and  also  practiced  Osteopathy,  is  now  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.’ in  poor  health.  ’ 

Thanks  are  due  Miss  Mary  Graybiel  of 
Buffalo  for  the  kindly  things  she  said  of  the 
Yotsuya  Mission  at  the  New  York  State 
Convention  in  June.  Miss  Graybiel  spent 
several  days  in  the  Mission  when  on  her 
way  home  from  India  and  was  so  pleased 
with  its  work  that  she  now  holds  a  rope 
herself  and  encourages  others  to  lay  hold. 

!  Miss  Anna  Bennett  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 
sent  for  a  box  of  Japanese  curios,  held  a  C.  E. 
social,  sold  the  curios,  and  sent  the  proceeds 
($15)  to  this  Mission.  It  does  a  Society  good 
and  does  the  work  good  to  cooperate  in  this 
way. 

T.  A.  Boyer  of  the  First  Church  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.  sends  an  offering  from  the  Church 
hand  says,  “This  small  amount  in  no  true 
sense  expresses  our  interest  in  your  great 
work  in  Japan.” 

A  Mo.  rope-holder  writes,  “I  met  C.  S. 
Weaver  of  Osaka.  He  gave  such  a  good 
report  of  your  work  that  it  drew  you  closer 
do  me.”  Thanks,  Bro.  Weaver. 

:  F.  K.  Okiri,  son  of  a  samurai  and  one  of  the 
most  earnest  workers  in  this  Mission,  will 
go  to  America  next  year  to  take  a  course  in 
one  of  our  Bible  schools  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  evangelistic  work  in  Japan.  He 
graduated  from  Waseda  University  last 
June.  Although  each  one  of  six  American 
:  colleges  has  offered  to  educate  a  man  for  this 
i  Mission,  Mr.  Okiri  will  pay  all  his  own  ex- 
!  jpenses. 

J.  D.  Burdell,  the  Supt.  of  the  S.  S. 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Kans.sendsthe  “Children’s 
Day  ”  offering  of  his  school  to  this  Mission. 

’  W.  R.  Perkins,  New  Zealand,  an  old  man 
of  seventy-four,  sends  two  pounds  ten  for 
some  Japanese  curios  which  he  proposes  to 
sell  for  the  benefit  of  this  Mission. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  McLachlin,  Foochow, 
China,  rejoice  in  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  born  Sept.  24. 

E.,S:  Stevens  is  much  improved  in  health 
since  going  to  Southern  California. 

Two  friends,  one  of  them  a  rope-holder, 
were  lost  to  this  work  when  A.  B.  Maslon, 
editor  of  The.  Australia)  Christian,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  William  McCanee  ofMildura, 
Victoria,  died  Aug.  2S.  Both  died  of  in¬ 
curable  disease.  Wh?n  Mr.  Maston  learned 
several  months  ago  of  the  nature  of  Mr. 
McCahce’s  trouble  he  said,  “Never  mind, 
Will,  we  will  both  go  off’ to  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  together.”  They  died  about  the 
same  hour. 


A  well-held  rope  slackened  when  John 
Munro  of  Alvinston,  Ont.  went  to  his  re¬ 
ward  July  11. 

R.  Utsugi,  formerly  evangelist  of  the1 
Yotsuya  Missson,  took  part  in  the  evening 
meeting  of  the  Mission  Oct.  20. 

W.  D.  Cunningham  baptized  two  men 
Oct..  20 — a  telegraph  officer  and  a  city 
official. 

The  death  of  J.  A.  Cunningham,  Tupelo, 
Miss,  which  occurred  June  10,  removes  an¬ 
other  friend  of  this  work. 


Notes. 

This  is  how  one  friend  helps,  “Mrs. - 

of— — desires  to  take  up  some  special 
foreign  mission  work — helping  to  support  a 
native  worker  or  an  orphan  or  something 
that  she  can  be  in  personal  touch  with  the 
work.  She  asked  me  to  put  her  in  touch 
with  some  one  who  could  help  her  carry  out 
her  ideas.  I  told  her  of  your  work  and  it 
seemed  to  strike  her  favorably.  I  think  the 
support  of  a  native  evangelist  is  about  what 
she  wants.”  Blessings  on  the  man  who 
helps  others  to  help. 

The  T.  C.  takes  no  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Rockefeller  offerings  to  missions,  but 
might  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  conscientious, 
friends  that  the  Yotsuya  Mission  receives  no 
Standard  Oil  funds. 

Thanks  are  hereby  given  to  a  large, 
number  of  friends  who  have  sent  addresses 
of  their  friends  for  sample  copies  this  paper. 
Sent. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 

You  will  find  the  Christian  soldier 

Represented  by  his  wife. 

The  Japanese  can’t  understand  why  a 
foreigner  should  become  impatient  because 
a  much  needed  express  parcel  is  allowed  to 
lie  around  for  a  week  or  two  before  being 
delivered. 

“I  wish  you  a  happy  Fourth  of  July,” 
wrote  a  Japanese  friend  who  is  a  liitle  mix¬ 
ed  on  American  customs. 


Our  Hope-Holders. 


Mrs.  Julia  A.  McCrory, . O.  (add)$10.00 


L.  L.  Farr, . 

..Tex,  „ 

2.00 

ft 

T.  G.  Hitch, . 

1.00 

Orlando  Lough, . 

10.00 

tsi 

C.  Schooler, . 

...Mo.  „ 

3.00 

A.  K.  Patterson, . 

...Cal.  „ 

12.00 

C  S.  Bradley . 

..Tex. 

6.00 

S.  S.  at  Mt.  Pleasant, . 

Kans. 

3.22 

Jr.  C.  E.  at  Hannibal,  .... 

...Mo. 

5.00 

David  Bennett, . 

. Pa.  „ 

3.00 

#• 

VV.  K.  Perkins, . 

.N.  Z.  ,. 

12.00 

I 

W.  J.  Herbster, . 

15.00 

Mrs.  Fanny  M.  Ernig,  ... 

...Pa.  „ 

10.00 

Several  Sisters  at  Somerset,  Pa.  ,, 

12.00 

Miss  Annie  Makemson,.. 

...Ky. 

6.00 

Miss  L.  M.  Hoflstetter,  .. 

...Pa.  „ 

4.00 

Mrs.  G.  E.  McGrew, . 

....la.  „ 

2.00 

W.  B.  Gilbert, . 

Kans. 

2.00 

R.  W.  Fleming, . 

Tenn. 

10.00 

Mr.  E.  J.  Trout, . 

Mich.  ,. 

6.00 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Ahlborn,.. 

Kans.  ,, 

1.00 

J.  B.  Sager, . 

...Mo. 

6.00 

W.  II.  Rich, . S 

Aust. 

10.00 

Dr.  A.  C.  Moore, . 

. O.  „ 

25.00 

Total  receipts . $176.22 

!  Current  expenses  .  150.00 

To  apply  on  last  mouth’s  deficit,  26.22 
j  This  paper  will  be  sent  for  two  years  to 
each  one  sending  an  offering  of  one  dollar 
|  or  more. 
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TELEGRAMS. 


(RKUTKK’S  SKRVICK.) 


LLOYD  GEORGE’S  SPEECH. 

London,  October  t  r. 

Mr.  Lloyd- George,  in  his  speech  at  New¬ 
castle,  declare  I  that  the  present  social  sys 
tem  was  fraught  with  peril  for  the  order  of 
things  as  represented  by  the  Peers. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

While  the  Unionist  papers  denounce  the 
speech  as  infamous  and  calumnious,  and  as 
an  incendiary  appeal  to  crude  and  popular 
passions  inciting  to  a  class  war,  the  Liberal 
papers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  elo¬ 
quence,  courage  and  statesmanship  of  the 
speaker. 

The  Daily  Graphic  describes  the  speech  as 
blatant  sans  culoitism,  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph  dubs  it  a  Communist  speech  to  the 
mob,  quoting  as  parallels  incidents  from 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 

TURKISH  MISSION  TO  RUSSIA. 

Later. 

Rifaat’s  Pasha’s  mission  left  Livadia  on 
the  7th  inst.  A  semi  official  communique, 
issued  at  St.  Peteisburg  in  connection  with 
the  mission,  dwells  on  the  mutual  goodwill 
between  the  two  countries,  the  community  of 
interests,  and  the  development  of  mutual 
confidence  in  both  political  and  economic 
fields. 

EXTRAORDINARY  SCENES  NEAR 
PARIS. 

The  attendance  at  an  aeroplane  (?)  meeting 
held  yesterday  at  Juvisy  (?  Issy)  near  Paris, 
numbered  200,000  persons. 

The  railways  were  blocked  for  miles  by 
crawling  trains,  and  thousands  of  persons  did 
not  arrive  until  the  evening.  The  mobs, 
unable  to  return  home,  wrecked  the  stations 
at  Juvisy  (?)  and  Savigny,  and  also  several 
trains. 

THE  RECALL  OF  MR.  CRANE. 

“  AN  INDISCREET  DISCUSSION.” 

London,  October  12. 

Washington. — The  recall  of  Mr.  Crane  is 
due  to  a  development  involving  tise  question 
of  his  fitness.  The  State  Department  learns 
that  Crane  is  responsible  for  the  pub! tea-  j 
lion  at  Chicago  of  what  the  Depart-  j 
ment  considers  an  indiscreet  discussion  of  | 
America’s  attitude  towards  the  Chino-  j 
Japanese  Treaty.  Moreover,  America’s 
attitude  is  still  under  confidential  consider-  I 
ation.  It  is  declared  that,  unless  Mr.  Crane 
clears  himself,  his  connection  with  the 
diplomatic  service  will  be  abruptly  severed. 

Mr.  Crane  was  closeted  with  Secretary 
Knox  far  into  the  night  It  is  understood 
that  the  State  Department  regards  the 
publication  as  particularly  unfortunate  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  was  intended  that  Crane 
should  sound  the  other  diplomats  in  Peking 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  support  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  Great  Powers,  which 
have  accepted  the  “  open  door  ”  policy, 
before  making  representations  to  Japan.  It 
is  feared  that  the  Chicago  statement  will 
enable  any  one  Power  to  defeat  the  whole 
project. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Later. 

The  Admiralty  has  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Mobilization!  Department. 
The  officers  directing  it  and  the  Intelligence 
Department  will  form  a  standing  Navy  and 
War  Council,  presided  over  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 


patched  to  the  Krupp  Factory  in  Germany,  ' 

e  * ' 


the  Government  has  ordered  the  Chinese 
Minister  in  Berlin  to  negotiate  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  to  this  end. 

LORD  KITCHENER  AT  HANICOW-. 

Hankow,  October  1 1 

Lord  Kitchener  arrived  here  to  day.  He 
is  expected  to  inspect  the  Hupeh  troops 
to-morrow. 

THE  ROBBERY  FROM  THE  SPECIE 
BANK. 

Antung,  October  1 1. 

A  Japanese  trader  named  Kodama 
Kolcichi,  who  is  suspected  of  being  an 
accomplice  of  the  cashier  of  the  Specie 
Bank  arrested  at  Jinsen,  is  being  examined 
by  the  police. 

THE  TURKISH  MISSION  TO  RUSSIA. 

Vladivostock,  October  1 1 . 

The  warm  reception  accorded  the  Turkish 
Mission  in  St.  Petersburg  has  made  a 
favourable  impression  in  Turkey. 

THE  EX-SULTAN  OF  TURKEY. 

London,  October  I  1. 

It  is  reported  that  the  deposed  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  attempted  to  escape  from  his 
confinement  in  Salonika,  disguised  as  a 
labourer. 


SliMI-CENTENNIAL  CONFERENCE.  were  only  ten  baptised  Christians  in  the  country,  aries  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  company  by. 

Now  Christianity  is  favourably  received  every-  solos  and  quartettes,  and  several  choirs  of  yrxmg 

ladies  from  Girls'  Schools  of  the  city  jeoitfed  in 
‘ way. 


(CONCLUDED  FROM  VhSTEUDAY.) 

In  the  evening  the  Hall  was  packed  to  its  limit 
with  a  fine  audience  that  listened  for  over  three 


(From  the  '  Hociii  ShimI'un  .") 
JAPANESE  DECORATION  FOR  ITALIAN 
QUEEN. 

London!  October  to. 

Mr.  Hayasjii,  tli“  Japanese  Alni>u«<tnclo>  ,-\i 
>me,  Las  presented  Hie  Queen  of  Italy  with  a 
decoration  sent  hy  the  Japanese  Emperor.  AM  the 
Italian  papers  express  tSieir  satisfaction,  stating  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  Italians  with  the  Japanese  will 
thereby  be  increased. 


THE  BOOKSHELF. 


(Hv  Special  Akkanokmicnt  with  nut 
"Tor vo  Asaiu  Shim  min.") 

THE  CRANE  INCIDENT. 

London,  October  12. 

New  York. — The* recall  of  Mr.  Crane  on 
Qiis  departure  for  China  is  not  connected 
with  the  Manchurian  Treaty.  Tlse  real 
question  is  the  fitness  of  Crane  for  a  diplo¬ 
matic  post.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Stale 
Department  possesses  evidence  that  Crane 
ns  .responsible  for  statements  published  in 
(Chicago  reflecting  on  Japanese  policy.  The 
Government  has  declared  that  it  has  not 
determined  how  far  the  United  States  should 
go  in  dealing  with  the  attitude  of  Japan 
towards  China. 


The  Pools  of  Silence,  by  IT.  de  Vere  Stac- 

poole.  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

"  The  Pools  of  Silence,”  hy  the  clever 
author  of  “  The  Blue  Lagoon  ”■  and  !!  Patsjq” 
is  less  a  novel  than  a  powerful  indictment 
of  past  and  present  administration  of  the 
the  Congo  State.  An  American  doctor 
accompanies  a  big-game  hunter  into  the 
wilds  of  Central  Africa  and,  passing  through 
the  vast  territory  where  the  Congo  Govern¬ 
ment  holds  the  power  of  life  and  death,  sees 
things  which  he  did  not  reckon  to  see.  By 
the  Silent  Pools  lay  a  village  which  was 
visited  with  punishment  for  “suspending 
their  rubber  payments.”  ....  The 
dreary  work  of  the  rubber  collector  is  forcibly 
told  in  the  following  passage  : — 

In  the  great  forest  of  M’Bonga  the  rubber  vines 
are  not  equally  distributed.  Large  areas  occur  in 
which  they  are  not  found  ;  only  in  the  most  desolate 
places  do  they  grow.  You  connol  tame  and  prime 
and  bring  the  rubber  vine  into  subjection  ;  it  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vineyard  and  the  field  ; 
it  chooses  to  grow  alone. 

Everything  else  comes  to  its  harvest  with  a  joyous 
face,  but  the  rubber  vine,  like  a  riark-gieen  snake, 
fearful  of  death,  has  to  be  limited  for. 

Even  in  the  areas  of  the  forest  which  it  frequents, 
it  is  only  to  be  found  in  patches,  so  the  harvesters 
cannot  go  in  a  body,  as  men  do  to  the  harvesting  of 
the  corn,  o.  the  cotton,  or  the  grape;  they  have  to 
breakup  into  small  parties,  and  these  again  subdivide, 
leaving  a  Single  individual  here  and  there  where  the 
vines  are  thickest.  He,  entirely  alone,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  evil  spirits  that  are  in  his  imagination  and  the 
beasts  that  are  in  the  forest,  makes  a  rude  shelter 
out  of  boughs  and  leaves,  and  sets  to  work  making 
incisions  in  the  vines  and  draining  them  drop  by  drop 
of  their  viscous  sap . 

Sometimes  he  sings  over  this  monotonous  werk, 
and  in  the  long  rains  between  the  intervals  of  the 
shower-bath  roatings  you  can  hear  the  ululations  of 
these  folk  through  the  drip  of  the  leaves,  and  at  night 
the  spark-like  glimmer  of  their  fires  dot  the  reeking 
gloom. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  the,  rubber  collector’s 
task,  and  it  is  not  a  task  that  ever  can  be  finished  ; 
year  in,  year  out,  it  never  ceases. 

And  when  to  this  is  added  the  fate  which 
overtakes  the  defaulter,  the  picture  becomes 
lurid  enough.  But  there  is,  of  coursfe,  much 
besides  this  between  the  two  covers  of 
the  volume.  Mr.  Stacpoole  weaves  into 
his  tissue  of  tragedy  some  stirring  tales  of 
adventure — not  omitting  incidents  which 
appeal  to  the  tenderer  sentiments — so  that 
the  book  as  a  whole  makes  absorbing  read¬ 
ing,  apart  from  the  trenchant  manner  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  Congo  horror. 


where,  t he  Emperor  contributes  money  to  Christian 
work,  there  are  600  churches  with  70,000  mem 
hers,  and  100,000  children  in  Sunday  Schools  ; 
hours  to  three  most  interesting  addresses,— Rev.  and  there  are  Missionary  Societies  for  both  home 
K.  l  omeoka  on  Christianity  and  Eleemosynary  and  foreign  work.  With  all  this  capital  10  r.irt 
Work  ;  and  Dr.  J.  H.  D_-  Forest  and  Hon.  S.  out  with  on  this  second  half  century,  how  s’1  ill 
Shimada  on  the  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Civil  we  measure  the  future  ?  t 

and  Religious  Liberty.  1  As  missionaries  we  realize  that  we  are  not  11 

Mr.  Tomeoka  said  the  three  great  ways  hy  }^'e  organizers  or  directors  or  leaders  in  the  wo) 
which  Christianity  is  impressed  upon  a  country  are  *  he  Japanese  must  do  that,  but  we  can  co-epe-a' 
by  evangelistic  and  educational  and  eleemosynary  ^6  can  Pray  'or  new  labourers  to  enter  the  flek._ 
work.  They  are  the  three  Christian  sisters,  and  be  on  look-out  for  them  and  help  train  them  fif1 
they  must  walk  together  equally.  One  cannot  l'K’ir  work.  We  should  realize  the  importance  <r 
be  neglected  without  loss  to  all.  After  defining  united  work,  and  labour  for  federated  union  it 
eleemo'yn.iry  work,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  ediicatjonal,  evangelistic  and  publication  work, 
sixteen  departments  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  ”e  should  unite  in  declaring  1  ur  faith  in  the’_ 
which  con  titule  the  programme  of  those  engaged  Breal  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity^ 
in  this  work,— such  as  salvation  of  the  poor,  child-  And  we  should  pray  unitedly  for  the  quickening 
saving,  work  for  fal’en  women,  for  beggars,  for  °T  tbc  Holy  Spirit.  Such  an  influence  would 


Each  morning  session  began  with  a  KU  l<""' 
of  devotional  exercises,  well  attonde  I  "I  tic-ply 
spiritual.  The  leaders  were  Rev.  S.  ^jiiik.-nv.i, 
Mrs.  H.  Ibuka,  Rev,  W.  P.  Himcomlj^nd  Rev'. 
J.  Tnkano. 


deafand  dumb,  orphans,  insane,  idiots  and  lepers 
prison  reform,  temperance  work,  and  others. 
Recent  Government  statistics  tabulate  258  places 
of  charitable  work,  of  which  1 12  are  characterized 
as  “  uncertain  principle”  (fume'ishugi),  81  are 
Buddhist,  and  52  are  Christian.  In  vrw  of  the 


s’olve  all  our  difficulties. 

A  series o  resolutions  was  then  passed,  and  the 
Conference  was  closed  with  the  benediction  pro-  I 
nnunced  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  R.  Miller. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Conference  were  the  guests  of  the  Hon  R.  Hara, 


relatively  small  number  of  Christians  in  Japan  w^°  &,ve  a  garden  party  at  his  beautiful  residence 
this  is  a  good  showing.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  at  Goten-yama,  where  fine  weather  and  music  and 
true  that  they  have  the  best-equipped  institutions.  sPorts  a,|d  refreshments  and  general  sociability 
Dr.  De  Forest  said  the  Inve  n!  liberty  is  a  ma'ic  a  delightful  close  to  this  great  and  historic 
deeply  implanted  instinct  in  the  human  race  .£fV^nng- 

Every  nation  that  exists  owes  its  being  and  con- I  ie  011  ^  fnrlher  gathering  that  was  outlie 
tinuance  to  this.  The  same  is  true  of  every  Pj’°6ra,,ime  was  the  Sunday  afternoon  Sermon  and 
religion  that  exists.  Clnistianity  lays  special  Communmn  Service,  wjth  Rev.  T.  Miyagawa and 

emphasis  upon  the  word  and  the  idea  of  freedom, 


and  Christian  people  have  held  to  the  pritv'ipR 
more  tenaciously  than  any  others  Particularly 
since  the  Reformation  and  the  rise  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  the  sixteenth  century  has  this  . . . . . 

principle  been  pressed  to  the  front,  until  it  has  *  Emperor  for  having  granted  the  Constitution  by 
now  come  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  which  religious  liberty  was  guaranteed;  and  to 

the  people  of  this  land  for  the  many  favours  the 


Communion 

Rev.  Y.  Lhiwara  to  officiate. 

H.B.N.  I 

‘I’he  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  at 
its  closing  session  were  to  the  following  effect : — 
r.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty  the 


CRICKET. 


("  Deutsche  Japan- Post  "  Service  to  the 
"  Japan  Herald.”) 

RUSSIA. 

Berlin,  October  1 1. 

Rifat  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  now  at  Livadia  as  Chief  of  the 
.Special  Turkish  Embassy  to  the  Tsar,  lias 
had  a  conference  with  M.  Iswolski,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  common  policy  of  both 
States  was  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
GERMANY. 

Herr  Rudolf  Lindau,  the  well-known  Ger- 
unan  poet,  born  at  Gardelegesi  on  Oct.  10th, 
•1829,  has  celebrated  his  80th  birthday,  on 
which  occasion  he  received  congratulations 
from  Prince  Buelow,  the  German  ex-Chancel- 
lor,  and  Herr  von  Sclioen,  the  German 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  Office 
lie  formerly  belonged  as  Privy  Councillor  of 
Legation. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Sachsen  Weimar, 
who  was  married  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
Princess  of  Reuss,  who  died  in  1905  after  a 
short  period  of  only  two  years  of  marriage, 
has  been  betrothed  to  Karola,  Princess  of 
Sachsen-Meinihgen,  born  on  May  29th, 
1890. 

The  discount  rate  of  the  German  Reichs- 
banlc  has  again  been  raised  to  5  per  cent,  as  a 
consequence  of  briskness  in  Exchange  circles. 

Siberian  mails,  with  dates  up  to  Sept.  24th 
ex  Yokohama,  arrived  at  Berlin  on  Oct.  121I1. 


The  Interport  Match  between  Yokohama  and 
|  Kobe  commences  next  Monday,  the  1 8th  inst., 
and  continues  for  the  following  two  days.  It  is 
to  be  played  in  Yokohama  this  year,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  uncertain  conditions  under  which 
the  Y.  C.  &  A.  C.  still  have  the  use  of  the 
ground,  more  interest  than  usual  is  centred  in 
this  encounter,  as  it  will  possibly  be  the  last  play¬ 
ed  under  similar  happy  conditions  in  this  port. 
The  following  are  the  teams  : — 

Kobe. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  (Capt.) 

W.  B.aess 


people.  Disgraceful  and  atrocious  things  have 
happened  in  Christian,  freedom-loving  countries, 
such  as  persecutions  and  wars.  But  it  will  be 
found  in  the  last  analysis  that  this  was  simply 
the  working  out,  in  an  intense  way,  of  the  great 
idea  of  liberty  ;  and  men  came  into  conflict  and 
offered  themselves  in  sacrifice  for  that  which  each 
one  believed  at  the  lime  in  all  conscience  was 
right.  And  by  tlu-se  conflicts  they  gradually 
worked  out  (1  real  freedom,  the  most  priceless 
possession  »*f  any  nation. 

An  impartial  reading  of  the  world’s  history  will 
show  that  the  countries  that  have  taught  and 
practised  liberty  ate  the  ones  where  Christianity  is 
most  widely  spread.  A  further  examination  will 
reveal  that  this  idea. came  directly  from  Christ, 
who,  while  not  using  the  words  human  rights  and 
such-like  of  mod  rn  phraseology,  taught  great 
things  that  were  full  of  meanirg,  such  as  that  God 
is  Father  of  all  mankind,  that  lie  Ins  created  all, 


loves  all,  and  in  his  eyes  ail  have  equal  rights. 

Japan  has  entered  into  tiiis  spirit  of  freedom  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  all  classes  of  the  people  are 
not  yet  fully  practising  it.  It  is  a  priceless  posses¬ 
sion  which  must  he  maintained  at  all  cost.  Her 
mountains  and  seas  m&y  perhaps  be  a  defence  from 
invaders ;  but  to  preserve  true  liberty  within  her 
borders,  if  history  teaches  anything  it  teaches  that 
no  true  and. lasting  stability  and  progress  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  help  of  Christ’s  teaching  and 
spirit.  May  Japan  receive  this,  and  all  the 
blessings  that  go  wish  it. 

Mr.  Shimada,  upon  the  same  topic,  said  that 
when  Christianity  first  came  to  Japan  there  was 
practically  no  such  thing  as  freedom.  The  word 
jiyu  was  invented  by  Mr.  Fukugawa  considerably 
later  to  express  the  idea. 

At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  2889  the  speaker  said  he  was  in 
London,  and  the  Times ,  in  publishing  this 
news,  primed  only  the  two  articles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  relating  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  commented  upon  these  as  the  greatest  boon 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  our  people.  In 
Europe,  where  liberty  has  been  won  by  struggles 
and  great  wars,  they  value  it  first  of  all ;  while  we, 
to  whom  it  came  so  easily,  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  its  value  fully  yet.  We  would  if  we 
knew  it  ail. 

He  then  proceeded  with  a  long  and  elaborate 
and  instructive  historical  address,'  showing  how 
Japan  gradually  came  into  contact  with,  and 
received  influences  from  the  Western  nations,  and 
how  and  why  the  restrictions  against  Chris  ianity 
were  finally  removed.  He  spoke  mo  it  thankfully 
of  the  work  the  early  missionaries  did  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  West  to  Japan,  and  the  later  ones  in 
helping  with  their  sympathy  during  the  trying 
periods  of  the  discussion  of  extraterritoriality  and 
treaty  revision. 

Saturday,  91I1,  the  morning  ression  had  for  its 


missionary  bodies  have  received  in  these  past  fifty 
years. 

2.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  West  for  their  fraternal  greetings 
to  this  Conference,  and  for  their  constant  sym¬ 
pathy  during ^  the  past  ;  also,  of  special  greeting 
and  fraternal  love  to  Dr.  Hepburn  and  to  Bishop 
Williams. 

3.  A  resolution  acknowledging  the  great  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  higher  Christian  schools 
in  the  past,  but  expressing  the  conviction  that  the 
time  has  come  for  establishing  a  great  and  high 
grade  Christian  university,  and  calling  upon  the 
churches  Of  the  West,  and  upon  all  friends,  for 
sympathy  in  this  project. 

4.  A  resolution  urging  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
alliance  among  the  various  evangelical  churches, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  Federation  of 
Churches  may  be  organized  soon  and  put  into 
practical  operation. 

5.  A  reso’ution  expressing  a  feeling  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  Christian  literature  in 
Japan,  though  recognizing  the  value  of  much  that 
has  been  produced  ;  and  calling  for  co-operation 
among  the  mission  bodies  in  producing  a  literature 
of  high  excellence;  and  appealing  to  friends  in 
the  West  for  assistance  in  this  work. 

6.  A  resolution  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s,  and  Young  Women's, ' 
Christian  Associations,  and  urging  the  extension 
of  their  plans  and  work  so  as  to  touch  the  mer¬ 
cantile  and  other  classes  more  closely. 

7.  A  resolution,  calling  for  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  Museum  for  preserving  documents, 
books  and  other  articles  of  interest,  that  would 
show  the  history  and  development  of  Christianity 
in  Japan. 

8.  A  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
suggestion  made  to  this  Conference  by  a  company 
of  responsible  physicians,  looking  towards  the 
establishment  in  Japan  of  a  great  Christian 
Hospital. 

9.  A  resolution  expressing  willingness  and 
desire  to  unite  io  special  evangelistic  work  (Jaikyo 
tie  >itlc). 

10.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  their  building 
and  all  the  facilities  for  this  Convention ;  also,  to 
the  Committee  that  planned  this  Convention  and 
carried  it  through  with  such  success. 


paper  was  adopted  by  the 


The  fallowing 
Conference  : — 

I  While  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan  have 
maintained  a  general  attitude  of  cordial  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  there  has  sprung  up  in  some 
quarters  of  the  latter  country  a  spirit  of  distrust  of 
,  Japan.  There  have  issued  from  the  sensational 
press  such  exaggerated  and  even  false  rumours 
’  secret”  purpose  of 


Saturday,  91I,  II le  morning  less, on  Bad  tor  us  J.ollcerni  the™  real  "  and  '•  seert 
top-c  the  work  of  the  Missionary  n,  the  Fast  and  ,■  M  £  arouse  a  5„spicion  that 
m  lire  future.  Rev.  H.  Yamamoto  spoke  sym-  >  > . .  _ 


Yokohama. 

B.  C.  Foster,  (Capt.) 

R.  E.  Bou. field 
N.  Buckle 
P.  A.  Ccx 

C.  M.  DulT 
B.  Deveson 
W.  D.  S.  Edwards 
H.  C.  Gregory 
I\.  Hardman 
A  G.  Hearne 
E.  L.  Squire 

The  Interport  team  will  play  against  H.  B.  M 
Fleet,  next  Saturday,  i6ih  inst.,  commencing  r.30 
p.m.  This  will  be  the  final  game  beloie  they  meet 
Kobe. 


R.  G.  Crane 
M  Ellerton 
H.  E.  Green 

j.  M.  Mollison 
H.  R.  Nicoll 
W.  Ross 

S.  Stephens 
J.  Weekes 
V.  B.  Wilson 


YOKOHAMA. 


The  provisional  agreement  relating  to  the 
amalgamation  of  tire  Yokohama  Riqe  Exchange 
and  the  Yokohama  Five  Staples  Exchange  was 
signed  on  the  nth  instant  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  parties. 


,  jitgjdu  a.i  lu  muuoi.  a  oiio^iviuu  mcov  eVeD  WAT  WHS 

,  ...  ,  ,  ,  poke  syni-  110t  unlikely,— a  suspicion  that  was  largely  dis- 

pathetically  of  he  past  they  had  had  m  educa-  |  ,|ed  .  ^  cordu,  ,ve]Conie  given  hy  Japan  in 

lional,  social  and  evangelistic  work.  1  [he  fall  of  1908  to  the  American  Fleet  and  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Dunlop  spoke  ot  their  work  for  the  de,  0,  hirsiness  men  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 

future,  believing  that  there  would  be  work  for  j  h  m  coni]ection  „.it|,  the  embarrassing  situa- 
tliem  here  for  a  long  lime  to  come  1  he  forces  tjon  crea[ed  ,  ,|k  pro|)nse(j  legislation  in  Cali- 

ought  to  be  increased  25  per  cent.,  i  f  not  doubled.  '  f  ^  ie  u  Japanese  residents  and  the  attend- 


They  should  be  men  and  women  with  good  mental 
and  educational  equipments, -of  course,  but  above, 
all  Slave  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  educational  work  as  heretofore,  but  should 


ance  of  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools; 
and  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  Japanese 
immigration  into  the  United  States,  many  articles 
appeared  in  the  American  sensational  papers. 


plan  to  do  more  in  language  study  and  in  direct  I  profound  ignorance  of  Japan,  and  creatl 

preaching  and  individual  work.  mg  anti-Japanese  sentiment.  In  spite  of  this 

Rev.  K.  Isunajimas  idea  of  the  work  o*  the  ivritation  the  press  and  the  people  of  Japan,  as  a 
missionary,  past,  present  and  futur-*,  was  always  who,e>  mafntained  a  high  degree  of  self  control. 


one  and  tlse  same,  to  be  a  preacher  teacher  Nevertheless  they  were  often  reported  as  giving 

r.f  flm  Hilt  Kat/irA  1  arm  V  ill  «T  .  ...  J  .  1  •  . 


spreader  of  the  Gospel.  But  before  prophesying,  ve|U  tQ  belligerent  utterances,  and  making  beliiger- 
heard  the  Lord  ,,lonc  Trivial  inriderift  were  often  seized  on 


(Fuom  the  "Asaiu  Siiimhun.") 

CHINESE  NAVAL  MISSION. 

Peking,  October  n. 

Prince  Tsai,  Admiral  Salt  and  suite  set  out 
to-day  on  a  tour  of  naval  inspection  through 
Europe.  They  will  first  proceed  to  Hankow, 
whence  they  are  to  embark. 

.  JAPANESE  MINISTER  VISITS 
TIENTSIN. 

Mr.  Ijuin.  the  Japanese  Minister,  went  to 
Tientsin  to-day  to  attend  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Yamato  Park  in  the  Japanese 
Settlement  there,  as  well  as  to  visit  the 
Viceroy. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS  FOR 
GERMANY. 

Shanghai,  October  i  r. 

Prince  Tsai  having  urged  the  Prince 
Regent  that  more  students  should  be  des- 


On  the  site  of  the  Seito  Kaislia  at  Tenjinyama, 
Nishitobe-cho,  over  2,000  different  kinds  of  chrys¬ 
anthemums  have  been  planted,  covering  a  space 
of  600  tsubo.  Various  chrysanthemum  designs  are 
to  be  shown  in  different  parts  <  f  the  enclosure. 


he  must,  like  die  prophet,  have  lieara  me  i.ora  e„t  lans.  Trivial  incidents  were  oflen  seized  on 
speaking.  Then  lie  will  speak  what  he  has  heard,  ■  >nd  e  erated, 
earnestly  and  effectively.  He  hoped  to  see  tie.  In  (||is  day  o(  ex(ens;ve 

and  increasing  corn- 

twenty  or  more  different  Missions  here  in  Japan  1  mj|)  lin  of  races  and  civilizations,  one  of  the 
get  closer  together  in  the  future,  and  hoped  they  ,  .)rjme  problems  is  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
might  soon  raise  a  fund  for  a  general  evangelistic  jnterna(;j0,lai  relations.  Essential  to  this  are  not 
campaign  in  which  all  should  nave  a  share.  I  only  just  and  honest  dealings  between  govern 

Rev.  T.  H  Hade, 1  also  believed  there  but  also, -so  far  as  irracUoable,  the  preve,- 

still  a  great  field  for  missionary  work  here  tor  a.  |  tjon  as  wep  as  die  removal  of  race  jealousy  an 
long  time  to  come,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  |  mjsunderstaivding  between  the  peoples  themselvts 
work  that  confronts  the  church,  and  l"e  8r^at  |  Indispensable  for  this  purpose  is  trustworthy  inter 
obstacles  to  be.  overcome.  He  staled  the  j  nadonai  news.  False,  or  even  exaggerated,  re- 
situation  graphically  by  statistics  thus:  In  a  j)orts  0(  £|,e  customs,  beliefs  or  actions  of  other 
population  of  51  millions,  tliere  are  70,000  nadons  are  fruitful  cause  of  contempt,  ill-will, 
Christians.  As  against  288,000  Buddhist .  Usijples  v  anjmosjty  and  even  war.  If  libel  on  an  individual 
and  Shinto  shrines,  there  are  1675  Christian  ;  js  a  „rave  offence,  how  much  more  grave  is  libel 
churches.  Against  216,000  priests,  there  are  '  Qn  a  S)alion. 

i.39r  Christian  workers,  men  and  women.  |  q'j,erefore  we,  American  missionaries  residing 
While  one  Christian  worker  is  seeking  to  win  jn  japan<  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
one  convert,  there  are  156  on  the  other  side  dying  jovers  0j-  international  peace  and  good-will  to  the 
to  hold  him.  With  all  these  organized  forces  above-mentioned  facts  and  considerations,  and 
against  it,  together  with  ^  wou|d  urge  the  importance  of  receiving  with  great 


materialistic. spirit,  the  Christian  Church  needs 


The  largest  flower  is  said  to  be  over  one  foot  in  an  the  help  it  can  get  from  every  source, 
diameter.  The  garden  will  beopened  on  the  15th  1  Bishop  V.  Honda  favoured  the  continuance  of 
instant,  a  small  charge  being  itiade  for  admission,  the  missionary  in  work  here,  and  wanted  him  to 
It  is  understood  that  the  proceeds  will  be  given  COme  in  such  close  contact  with  the  Japanese  that 


to  the  Yokohama  Orphanage. 


THE  JAPANESE  VISITORS  AT  SYRACUSE. 


they  shall  forget  lie  is  a  foreigner  ;  also  to  be¬ 
come  a  spiritual  leader,  and  teacher,  leaving  the 
iork  of  managing  the  church  organization 


caution  any  alleged  news  from  Japan  of  an  inflam-  , 
matory  or  belligerent  nature  ;  and  of  seeking  to 
educate  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  so 
that,  in  regard  to  foreign  news,  it  will  cultivate 
the  habit  of  careful  discrimination.  1 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

The  Conference  was  honoured  with  messages  of 


the  hands  of  The  Japanese.  And  he  would  B«etm?  and  congralulation -bmu  Premier  Count 
The  Japanese  visitors  on  their  arrival  at  Syra-  like  to  see  more  of  the  missions  unite.  : 

cuse  Station,  on  the  10th  instant,  were  welcomed  Rev.  M.  Nemura  said  that  God  is  one,  and  the  tlie  •  mis  e  .  .  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  f 

by  the  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  work  is  one,  and  we  want  to  talk  and  think  Ipki’c- u,  an  '  *  X.  the  first  'session  of 

of  Commerce,  each  of  whom  gave  an  address  of  together  with  no  idea  of  rivalry  or  competition  m  whom  sent  a  representative  to  lie  first  session  0  ( 
welcome  to  which  Baron Shibusawa  replied.  During  work.  As  the  allied  armies  marched  upon  t  ie  on  erencv.. 
the  morning  the  party  inspected  various  places  of  Peking  under  diffeient  flags,  yet  all  marenqd  ie 


Bnjisli  Ambassador,  Sir  Claude  Mac- 

nterest  nr  The  city,  and  after  bring"  entertained  together  and  worked  in  harmony,  so  the  churches  Donald, 
at  luncheon,  they  visited  the  Syracuse  University,  and  the  missions  can  work,  separately  acd  yet  rein  T  received  from  a  number  of  the 

At  a  dinner  given  ...  the  evening  in  honour  of  the  together.  There  is  plenty  to  do.  and  we  want  to  Greet, ngs  were  reeved  horn  a  number  ol  U»e 
visitors,  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  President  humbly  repent  for  any  failings  in  the  past,  and  hoifte  I Boa  as  m  vme  .  Convention  was  in  th< 
of  the  Syracuse  University  and  several  other  well-  buckle  down  to  hard  work  for  the  future.  ,  p  Allchin  leader  and  8,ev  E 

known  .Americans,  to  which  Enron  Kanda  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  who  was  the  last  speaker,  sa.d  charge  of  Re*  G.  A Mm,  leate .  and  W  i. 
Mr.  Nakano  replied.  that  when  he  came  to  Japan  35  J^rs  ago  there  S,  Cobb,  pianist ,  while  a  number  ol  the  mission 


Resolutions  Establishing  a  Permanent  Advisory  Comtnjtta^  ^ 

ADOPTED  BV  THE  MEMBERS  OF  KYOTO  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE 


ASSEMBLED  IN  KYOTO,  NOVEMBER  10,  1911. 


MAR  14 


Mr,  Speer.. 


I.  In  order  to  bring  the  Missions  and  independent  missionary  workers  in  this  District  (Miye,  Nara  and 
Shiga  Kens  and  Kyoto  Fu)  into  closer  mutual  relation  than  has  been  realized  in  the  past,  and 
to  proceed  more  systematically  in  the  adequate  study  and  comprehensive  occupancy  of  this 
field,  this  Conference  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee,  having  definite  duties 
and ’powers,  to  be  known  as  the  “Union  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Kyoto  District  Conference 
of  Christian  Missions.” 

II.  The  Union  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  Mission  willing  to  co-operate 

in  this  Committee.  Each  Mission  is  requested  to  appoint  annually  its  own  representative  and  to 
provide  for  such  travelling  expenses  as  he  may  incur. 

For  meeting  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Committee,  it  shall  annually  ask  each  missionary  working 
within  the  district  to  contribute  a  sum  not  to  exceed  fifty  sen. 

The  Committee  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  shall  have  one  regular  meeting  in  the  early  autumn  and  may  have  special  meetings 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

This  Committee  shall  also  arrange  for  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Kyoto  District  Conference  at 
some  time  in  the  spring  at  which  time  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  make  its  annual  report. 

III.  In  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  it  is  hereby  distinctly  affirmed,  (i)  that  this 

Committee  shall  have  only  advisory  powers,  (2)  that  the  work  of  each  Mission  shall  remain 
as  hitherto  under  the  direct  and  sole  care  of  that  Mission,  and,  (3)  that  whatever  suggestions 
may  be  made  in  these  resolutions  or  later  by  the  Advisory  Committee  are  not  designed  in  any 
way  to  over-ride  or  bind  the  conscience  of  any  member  of  the  Conference. 

IV.  The  Advisory  Committee  by  such  means  as  it  may  find  feasible  shall  keep  itself  informed  of  the 

actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the  entire  District.  This  Dictrict  it  shall  divide  into  sections  and 

Missions  shall  be  encouraged  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  various  sections.  The  Committee 
shall  also,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  encourage  and  provide  for  co-operative  measures  of 
evangelism,  both  of  Japanese  and  foreign  workers.  The  expense  of  such  co-operative  work 
shall  be  arranged  by  mutual  conference  and  may  not  be  assessed  on  the  Missions.  In  all  this 
work  the  Committee  shall  avail  itself  of  such  counsel  and  aid  as  it  can  secure  from  our  Japanese 
brethren. 

V  The  Missions  represented  in  this  Advisory  Committee  are  requested  not  to  open  new  work  in  this 
District  without  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Committee.  While  no  Mission  is  asked  to  bind 
itself  to  follow  the  advice  of  this  Committee,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  such  advice  will  be  sought 
and  earnestly  considered,  as  an  important  factor  beating  upon  the  question  of  the  location  of 
contemplated  new  work.  By  new  work  is  meant,  (1)  the  location  of  a  foreign  family  in  a 
new  town  or  region,  (2)  the  location  of  a  permanent  Japanese  worker  at  a  new  place,  (3)  the 
hiring  of  a  house  for  regular  preaching  or  Sunday-school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  of  a  sister 
denomination.  The  term  “  vicinity"  shall  be  defined  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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r JAPAN'S  SPIRITUAL  PROBLEM| 

DIFFICULTIES  UP  THE  NEW  ERA 

TOKYO,  Aug.  8. — The  significance  of 
the  Emperor  Mutsuhito’s  death  will  not 
be  fully  known  for  many  a  year.  It 
is  easy  to  look  back  over  his  reign  and 
note  the  wonderful  change  which  it 
has  eltected.  Jt  is  easy  to  recall  the 
tact -  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
there  were  no  railways,  no  telegraphs 
or  telephones,  no  school  or  postal 
-s3  stern,  no  Constitution  or  Diet,  no 
jjip  omatic  Corps,  ho  Army  or  Navy 
worthy  of  the  name,  no  newspapers, 
no  electric  lighting,  no  drains,  no  mo- 
oern  civilization,  it  is  easy  to  mark 
J  apan  s  determination  to  overtake  the 
material  civilization  of  the  West  and 
her  adoption  of  one  modern  device 
alter  another.  It  is  easy  also  tb 
foresee  her  further  progress  along  the 
lines  on  which  the  leading  Powers  of 
.  the  Occident  have  still  so  long  a  lead. 

As  one  of  the  most  influential  news¬ 
papers  in  Tokyo  put  it  only  the  other 
day: — “The  conditions  now  existing  in 
Japan,  if  compared  with  those  of  50 
years  ago,  show  a  transformation  that 
is  almost  miraculous;  but  if  they  are 
compared  with  those  prevailing  in  the 
most  up-to-date  nations  in  the  West 
there  is  much  that  is  surprisingly  in¬ 
ferior  in  every  detail  of  Japan’s  civi¬ 
lization.'’  One  need  not  live  long  in 
the  capital  to  perceive  it.  But  neither 
need  one  live  long  here  to  become  cer¬ 
tain  that  step  by  step  the  material  ad¬ 
vance  is  continuing,  and  will  continue 
until  equality  with  the  Occident  is  at¬ 
tained.  This  evolution  of  the  past  will 
continue  into  the  future.  But  what  of 
that  other  evolution  which  is  accom¬ 
panying  the  material  transformation  of 
uld  into  New  Japan?  What  of  the 
evolution  of  the  spirit  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese?  If  the  writer  is  not  mistaken,  it 
is  this  which  will  form  the  problem 
of  .the  new  era  of  Taisho,  a  problem 
even  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than 
that  which  was  tackled  so  resolutely 
and  successfully'  in  the  era  of  Meiji. 

The  Value  of  Traditions 
It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out 
that  Japan’s  ultimate  success  or  failure 
as  a  nation  will  be  measured  by  her 
ability  to  retain  the  best  of  her  old 
traditions  unchanged  beneath  the  in¬ 
novations  she  has  introduced  from 
Europe  and  America.  In  other  words, 
her  moral  qualities,  typified  at  their 
highest  by  the  code  of  the  Bushi,  must 
remain — the  spirit  of  patriotism,  of 
unity,  of  devotion  to  the  Throne,  the 
country,  and  the  family.  Hitherto 
Japan  has  been  to  the  world  the  ex¬ 
ample  ])ctr  excellence  of  a  disciplined 
nation.  As  such  the  Elder  Statesmen 
were  able  to  mould  it  in  the  new  form's , 
and  to  preserve  it  as  such  has  long 
been  the  aim  of  the  rulers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  With  this  idea  the  educational 
system  was  laid  down — a  system  which, 
as  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  recently  ob-| 


served  in  the  course  of  his  short  visit 
to  Japan,  endeavors  to  turn  out  pupils 
all  alike,  regardless  of  their  individual 
capacities.  With  this  idea  the  “re¬ 
ligion”  of  Shintoism  has  been  steadily 
fostered  by  the  Govei-nment — the  “re¬ 
ligion”  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  Emperor  and  the  only  vital  inspira¬ 
tion  of  which  is  loyalty.  With  this 
idea  me  authorities  have  tacitly,  if  not 
openly,  approved  the  act  of  the  statiori- 
,  master  ,  who  took  his  life  because 
through  ' some  blunder  the  Emperor’s 
train  was  delayed  at  his  station.  With 
this  idea  the  picture  of  the  Emperor 
has  been  made  the  sacred  possession 
of  every  school,  and .  the  loyalty  of 
teachers  who  have  rushed  into  burning 
class-rooms  to  rescue  it  and  perished 
in  the  attempt  has  been  dwelt  upon 
with  official  approval.  With  this  idea, 
finally,  all  the  victories  of  war  and 
peace  have  been  solemnly  attributed  to 
the  virtues  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
ancestors. 

And  yet  with  all  these  efforts  there 
has  been  constant  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  more  clear-sighted  that1 
something  was  slipping  away  from  the 
foundations  of  Japanese  character,  and 
even  the  less  clear-sighted  have  been 
reminded  of  the  imminence  of  danger 
by  Socialistic  outbursts  and  periodical 
waves  of  lawlessness,  especially  among 
the  student  class.  Years  ago  the  danger 
was  apparent  at  the  time  when  Japan 
experienced  her  first  enthusiasm  for 
Western  science;  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  issue  the  famous  Rescript 
on  Education  which  insisted  on  the  old 
national  virtues  of  benevolence,  right¬ 
eousness,  loyalty,  and  filial  piety.  For 
more  than  20  years  it  has  been  read 
in  all  schools  throughout  the  country 
on  all  important  national  holidays  and 
committed  to  memory  by  most  of  the 
pupils.  And  yet  all  .  unbiassed  ob¬ 
servers  must  admit  that  the  Rescript 
has  failed  to  become  what  its  authors 
intended  it,  a  bulwark  of  national 
morality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
there  was  a  remarkable  manifestation 
of  the  anxiety  which  prevails  on  this 
all-important  question.  Mr.  Tokonami, 
Vice-Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  a  man 
of  open  mind,  returned  from  a  tour 
in  Europe  and  America  deeply  impress¬ 
ed  by  the  power  which  religion  wields 

in  the  Occident  and  equally  impressed  * 
by  the  absence  of  any  t  such  spiritual 
factor  in  the  life  of  Japan.  He  there¬ 
fore  sought  for  some  remedy,  and  final¬ 
ly  hit  upon  the  idea  of  convoking  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Shintoism,  and  Buddhism  with 
a  view'  to  their  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  stimulating,  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people.  These  representatives 
duly  met  and  passed  resolutions  in 
harmony  with  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting’,  appending  thereto  an  as¬ 
surance  of  their  endeavor  in  behall 
of  the  Imperial  prestige;  they  resolved 
to  appoint  committees  and  dispersed. 


-a- 


Since  then  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  conference,  and  rumors  have  been 
afloat  that  the  whole  scheme  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  under  the  frown  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  and  the  somewhat  re¬ 
actionary  Education  Department.  But 
the  significance  of  this  novel  attempt 
at  a  solution  of  what  may  be  called 
the  spiritual  problem  of  Japan  re¬ 
mains. 

The  Breach  with  the  Past 
In  olden  times  the  young  Samurai 
began  his  moral  and  physical  culture 
at  the  same  time  and  at  the  hands  of 
the  same  master.  One  man  combined 
the  parts  of  teacher  of  fencing  and 
teacher  of  ethics,  and  to  the  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  which  the  young  Samurai  under¬ 
went  his  parents  also  contributed  their 
share.  Thus  he  was  taught  to  be  brave 
and  loyal  to  country,  family,  and 
friends.  What  his  education  lacked 
was  mental  training.  Learning  was 
left  to  the  special  classes  of  priests, 
scholars,  and  writers.  With  the 
Restoration  the  nation  awoke  with  a 
shock  to  the  power  of  knowledge  the 
two-sworded  warrior  set  himself  down 
to  learn  the  elements  of  military  drill 
and  the  rudiments  of  commerce,  gladly 
courting  that  which,  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  would  have  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  of  humiliations.  But  with 
the  passing  of  the  old  culture  there 
also  vanished  the  old  moral  discipline. 
The  Samurai  began  to  learn  his  ethics 
from  Spencer,  not  his  fencing  master; 
his  mind  was  plunged  into  a  whirlpool 
of  thought  which  undermined  his 
old  ideas  of  knightly  conduct.  The 
only  tenet  which  seemed  to  withstand 
the  flood  was  that  of  loyalty,  as  the 
authorities  were  quick  to  perceive.  And 
thus  Emperor-worship  assumed  an  im¬ 
portance  in  the  national  polity  such  as 
Buddhism  had  never  obtained,  for  be 
it  remembered  that  Buddhism  in  the 
old  days  was  a  topic  for  philosophers, 
priests,  and-  scholars,  the  superstition 
of  the  aged  and  the  ignorant,  while 
Shintoism  was  merely  synonymous  with 
certain  l'ites  and  ceremonies. 

Modern  Japan  still  seems  to  retain 
something  of  the  discipline  which 
characterized  old  Japan.  In  the  Meiji 
Ei'a  the  Emperor. became  its  pivot.  Bui 
even  that  pivot  has  now  been  removed. 
The  new  Emperor  is  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp.  He  was  educated  in 
the  learning  of  the  West,  he  was  taught 
to  speak  foreign  languages;  he  went 
to  school  with  other  boys;  he  has  been 
used  to  going  about  among  the  people 
without  formality  and  his  face  is 
familiar  to  thousands;  a  great  palace 
in  the  French  style  was  built  for  him 
— though  he  has  never  occupied  it — 


and  his  conjugal  life  has  been' 
modelled  on  the  European  standard. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  changed 
times  that,  whereas  the  only  photo¬ 
graph  obtainable  of  the  late  Emperor 
was  one  taken  probably  20  years  ago, 
photographs  of  the  new  Emperor  are 
many  and  excellent;,  and  an  omen  of 
future  changes  may  perhaps  be  seen 
in  the  present  ruler’s  first  innovation 
in  Court  etiquette,  for  he  has  decided 
already  to  break  through  immemorial 
custom  by  di-iving  in  the  same  carriage 
with  his  Consort  on  his  journeys  to 
and  from  the  Imperial  Palace,  to  which 
he  will  soon  x’emove.  In  brief  the  new 
Emperor  does  not  constitute  that  link 
between  modern  and  ancient  Japan 
which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
father’s  extraordinary  hold  upon  the 
veneration  of  his  people — a  fact  which 
is  widely  if  tacitly  recognized  by  the 
nation.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  even 

if  he  'wished  to  play  the  part  of  a  demi¬ 
god,  he  could  do  so.  Thus  with  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito  an 
era  has  passed  away  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  It  is  no  longer  that  of 
M<  iji,  or  Enlightenment,  but  that  of 
Taisho,  or  Righteousness. 

The  New  Era 

It  is  said  that  in.  choosing  this  ap¬ 
pellation  no  special  stress  was  laid  on 
its  meaning.  And  yet  one  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  pondered  well  before  they  selected 
it.  For  to  all  appearai  s  the  battle 
in  the  coming  era  will  be  for  moral 
righteousness  rather  than  material  en¬ 
lightenment.  It  is  a  Herculean  task 
which  awaits  its  statesmen,  that  of 
ouilding  a  foundation  for  strong  con¬ 
viction  and  high  ideals.  To  the  foreign 
observer  there  is  indeed  something 
pathetic  in  the  present  strenuous  search 
in  Japan  for  a  moral  basis;  one  sees 
its  sincerity  in  the  very  extravagance 
of  some  of  the  proposals  solemnly  put 
forth.  There  are  those  who  seem  to 
chink  it  possible  to  build  up  a  com¬ 
posite  religion  out  of  the  best  elements 
of  a:l  existing  creeds  as  a  man  might 
undertake  to  build  a  house,  composed 
ox  the  best  marbles  obtainable  in  the 
•vorid ;  there  are  those  who  apparently 
nold  it  perfectly  feasible  to  force  this 


leligion  down  the  throats  of  the  popu- 
»ace  like  a  patent  pill.  The  discipline 
jI  the  nation  is  still  wonderful,  but 
.t  may  be  aoubted  whether  any  modern 
nation  can  be  disciplined  into  a  re¬ 
ligion.  And,  moreover,  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint  it  may  be  questioned 
*' nether,  if  Japan  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  leaaing  Towers  of  the  world,  she 
will  not  have  to  relax  his  discipline  in 
oruer  that  more  scope  may  be  given 
1  uo  individual  initiative. 

Japan  nas  surprised  the  world  al¬ 
ready  by  her  material  transfiguration, 
n  may  oe  that  in  the  coming  era  she 
will  surprise  it  by  a  spiritual  trans- 
nguration  no  less  swift  and  complete, 
out  tnat  there  is  a  bigger  task  before 
ner  than  sne  ever  yet  attempted,  and 
i.hat  she  cannot  shirk  it,  needs  no  de¬ 
monstration.  The  era  of  Taisho  de- 
1  manas  greater  statesmen  than  the  era 
of  lvieiji,  because  their  statesmanship, 
must  extend  beyond  the  region  of  poli¬ 
cies  into  unfamiliar  fields.  The  pro- 
mem  wnl  not  be  susceptible  of  solution 
oy  the  metnods  of  the  Klder  Statesmen; 
it  will  need  new  men  trained  in  the 
new  ideas. — The  Times. 
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-  SPIRITUAL  PROBLEM  OP 
TAISHO  ERA 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  two  articles  reprinted  elsewhere 
from  the  London  Times.  One  of 
them,  entitled  “Japan’s  Spiritual 
Problem,’’  is  a  letter  from  the 
Times'  correspondent  in  Tokyo, 
and  the  other,  “The  Soul  of  Japan,” 
is  a  leading  article  in  the  Times 
called  forth  by  that  letter.  Both 
are  well  thought-out  articles,  pro¬ 
foundly  sympathetic  with  the  spiri¬ 
tual  and  mental  problems  of  Japan, 
with  the  difference  that  the  Times’s 
editorial,  though  mainly  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  correspondent’s 
letter,  is  decidedly  more  optimistic 
as  to  the  spiritual  future  of  the 
Japanese  nation. 

We  believe  the  Tokyo  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Times  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  Japan’s  phenomenal 
advance  in  material  civilization  has 
hardly  been  accompanied  by  the 
same  “evolution  of  the  spirit  of 
ihe  Japanese”  and  that  “it  is  this 
which  will  form  the  problem  of  the 
new  era  of  Taisho,  a  problem  even 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than 
that  which  was  tackled  so  resolute¬ 
ly  and  successfully  in  the  era  of 
Meiji.”  Let  us  quote  entire  the 
concluding  paragraph  : 

Japan  has  surprised  the  world 
already  by  her  material  trans¬ 
formation.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  coming  era  she  will  surprise 
it  by  a  spiritual  transfiguration 
no  less  swift  and  complete.  But 
that  there  is  a  bigger  task  before 
her  than  she  has  ever  yet  at¬ 
tempted,  and  that  she  can  not 
shirk  it,  needs  no  demonstration. 
The  era  of  Taisho  demands 
greater  statesmen  than  the  era 
of  Meiji,  because  their  statesman¬ 
ship  must  extend  beyond  the  re¬ 
gion  of  politics  into  unfamiliar 
fields.  The  problem  will  not  be 
/susceptible  of  solution  by  the 
methods  of  the  Elder  Statesmen; 
it  will  need  new  men  trained  in 
the  new  ideas. 

Immense  difficulties  there  cer¬ 
tainly  are  in  the  matter  of  laying 
a  new  basis  for  the  moral  and  spi¬ 
ritual  life  of  modern  Japan,  but 
they  are  as  appalling  as  the 


writer  would  make  us  believe.  For, 
from  his  concluding  paragraph,  just 
quoted,  we  must  infer  that  he  re¬ 
gards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
almost  an  impossibility.  Although 
no  one  can  foresee  in  what  form  the 
much  desired  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship  will  appear,  yet  that  they  will 
appear  we  must  believe  from  the 
now  (universal  frank  confes¬ 
sion  by  the  nation  of  its  spiri¬ 
tual  need,  as  well  as  the 
past  accomplishment  of  an  almost 
impossible  task  of  building  up,  in 
the  space  of' the  lifetime  of  one 
monarch,  a  great  modem  State  on 
the  basis  of  a  medieval  feudalism. 
We  believe,  therefore,  the  Times  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  “though 
we  recognize  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  which  lies  before  Japan, 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  it  with  despondency.” 

As  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  the 
death  of  the  Meiji  Tenno  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  toward  the 
Throne,  on  which  the  Correspond¬ 
ent  lays  stress,  we  must  make  a 
strong  protest.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  in  the  Meiji  era  the  Emperor 
became  the  pivot  of  the  discipline 
of  the  whole  nation.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  in  the  death  of  one  Em¬ 
peror — however  unique  his  position 
may  have  been — “that  pivot  has 
now  been  removed.”  The  new 
Emperor  is  doubtless  of  a  different 
stamp.  If  in  the  democratization 
of  the  Court  there  is  a  danger  of 
losing  a  sense  of  a  certain  sanctity 
that  attaches  to  the  old-time  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  every-day  life  of  the 
people,  there  will  be,  on  the  other 
i  hand,  a  gain  in  the  closer  union, 


both  in  joys  and  sorrow,  of  the! 
Imperial  House  with  the  people.  If 
the  new  Emperor  will  not  be  a 
demi-god,  he  will  be  a  beloved  head 
of  the  State;  and  the  people  will 
rally  round  the  Throne  to  preserve 
the  traditional  ideal  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  and  the  subjects,  the  history 
of  which  leads  back  some  two 
thousand  years.  Our  loyalty  to  the 
Imperial  House  was  not  created  by 
the  late  Emperor;  his  great  Per¬ 
sonality  simply  adjustel  it  to  new 
conditions  by  making  it  really  uni¬ 
versal  throughout  the  nation.  This 
is  a  legacy  left  by  the  Meiji  Tenno 
to  his  Successor  on  the  Throne  as 
well  as  to  his  bereaved  subjects,  and 
.we  venture  to  predict  ‘that  our 
critics  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
that  legacy  will  be  cherished  and 
guarded  with  intense  jealousy  by 
the  whole  nation. 

Our  Imperial  House,  therefore, 
will  remain,  notwithstanding  the 
irreparable  loss  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Meiji  Tenno,  as  ever  be¬ 
fore  “the  pivot”  for  the  discipline 
of  the  whole  nation.  And  though 
there  remains  yet  the  great  work  of 
bringing  our  cherished  moral  ideas 
.nto  harmony  with  the  intellectual 
and  political  environment  of  the 
new  time  we  live  in,  yet  we  trust 
in  the  living  soul  of  the  nation  to 
produce  leaders  and  conditions 
equal  to  the  task.  The  Japanese 
nation  is  fully  conscious  that  all 
the  reform  work  was  not  completed 
with  the  Meiji  era,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  on  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  new  Emperor  those  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  reforms 
which  are  necessary  to  make  Japan 
a  modern  nation  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term. 


THE  SOUL  OF  JAPAN 

In  a  remarkable  article  which  we 
published  yesterday,  our  Correspondent 
at  Tokyo  sought  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
blems  wnich  lie  before  Japan  in  her 
new  era  of  Taisho,  or  Kignceousness. 
He  gave  expression  to  misgivings* 
which  many  men  snare  about  cue  iu- 
ture  of  the  island  Empire.  japan  lido 
solved  many  sunace  problems  our.ng 
the  last  fucy  years.  bne  nas  Deen  Dorn 
anew,  but  nas  sue  round  her  own  soul; 
uur  Liorre&ponutnt  eviuentiy  mums 
mat  sne  ha»  not,  and  gSiat  tne  leaueio 
oi  the  Japanese  nation  nas  a  greater 
task  beioie  meni  tnan  any  v/mui  con- 
1  routed  tne  imaer  statesmen  of  tne 
Meiji  era.  The  raider  o talesmen  weic 
m^tuaeiy  practical  constructive  po.iu- 
cians,  Dut  tne  japan  ox  tne  xutuie 
will  not  nnu  moral  salvauon  in  pui.- 
tics  and  in  executive  auuiin.s.iaoion. 
.ua.iy  sweet  ana  gracious  rueais  nave 
Deen  ruthlessly  tiamp-eu  unuer 
wnue  the  ivie.ji  bunuers  were  at  work. 
The  scanoiumg  of  tne  structures  of  tne 
new  age  is  stul  vismie,  tne  uusu  raised 
by  tne  wonantn  stui  i.oatS  in  c.ouus,  ana 

that  something  ox  tue  iragrance  and 
s.mplicity  ox  Japanese  me  nas  vam- 
isned  lor  e.-er.  11  suen  a  loss  has 
teen  susvameu,  u  material  auvance- 
u.cnt  has  teen  purchased  at  tne  pn.ec 
ti  spiritual  uecay,  u  me  vn.au/iing 
essence  in  which  iay  the  true  secret 
of  Japanese  greatness  is  ready  pei- 
lshing,  then  tne  outlook  is  dark  m- 
ueeu.  Plainly  tne  men  who  hold  n. 
uieir  hanos  the  ia.e  ox  tne  Japanese 
race  are  ruled  with  deep  anxiety,  mey 
see  the  ancient  virtues  off  their  peopi; 
growing  dim,  the  old  habits  of  limit 
and  sobriety  weakening  unuer  the  al¬ 
lurements  oi  a  guttering  prosperity, 
tne  old  meals  of  uevouon  ana  selx-ao- 
negation  vanishing  in  tne  greeay  race 
for  wealth  and  ease.  Tneir  efforts 
to  stem  the  new  tendencies  verge  upon 
me  pathetic.  We  hear  of  rescripts 
enjoining  the  moral  virtue,  of  cold  and 
passionless  scrutiny  of  tne  faitns  or 
other  races,  of  ingenuous  conferences 
to  consider  whether  a  new  eclectic  re¬ 
ligion  might  not  be  framed  and  forced 
upon  the  people.  Japanese  administra¬ 
tors  will  never  succeed  by  methods 
which  Akbar  tried  in  vain.  To  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  spiritual  awakening  is  be¬ 
yond  the  arts  of  bureaucracy.  Rever¬ 
ence  for  the  semi-sacred  attributes  of 
the  Ruler,  intense  zeal  for  the  mundane 
side  of  national  aspirations,  will  never 


satisfy  the  craving  Japan  still  gropes 
ratner  biimny  to  assuage.  Jiiveu  tne 
'  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  of  the  Ashi- 
xaga  kniguuiuou  nau  a  deeper  vivifying 
lrinuenee  Demna  it,  an  nniuence  which 
will  not  be  found  afresh  in  Govern¬ 
ment  decrees,  vaster  xoices  must  keep 
Japan  on  tne  upward  path,  ano  they 
must  spring  xroui  the  soul  of  japan 
nerseli.  "  v  iccory  liom  with.n,  or  a 
nngney  death  without,”  writes  Uxa- 
kura. 

Tet,  though  we  recognize  the  gravity 
of  the  proDiem  whicn  lies  before  Japan, 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  regaru 
it  with  despondency,  a  nation  wnich 
has  passeu  in  a  few  decades  from 
chain-armor  to  super-ureadnougius 
is  bound  to  reel  for  a  while  under  the 
impact  of  new  and  unwonted  ideas, 
f he  process  of  mental  readjustment  is 
far  slower  than  the  external  changes, 
and  meanume  faith  weakens  and  vener¬ 
able  traditions  aissolve.  mat  the  mys¬ 
tic  senu-woromp  ox  t..e  Monarch  snoula 
j  not  survive  m  its  full  intensity  was 
on.y  to  be  expected.  Even  “The 
j  Way  of  the  Gous  nas  long  ueen  haif 
I  submerged  beneath  a  Hood  of  Western 
literature  which  dtaaims  much  about 
ngnts  and  says  little  of  duties.  '  ii 
tne  intellectual  Japanese  who  wel¬ 
comed  the  auvent  ox  ucc.uentai  cnougnt 
aid  not  foresee  this  result,  tney  must 
have  been  bund  indeed,  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  crisis  tnrougn  which  Japan  is 
passing  sne  is  oniy  sharing  tne  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  Oriental  country, 
'me  whole  blast  is  in  travail,  and  the 
old  faitns  are  evex-jWnere  being  snaken 
to  their  foundations.  We  see  tne  same 
symptoms  in  Turney  and  Persia,  where 
me  younger  genera 4011  (rendv'r  lip- 
service  to  Islam,  but  are  full  of  ideas 
picned  up  on  rans  boulevards;  in 
xnuia,  where  contact  vvitn  the  West  is 
making  men  agnostics,  .ana  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  watches  with  alarm  tne  ap¬ 
parent  oecay  ox  national  religions;  in 
rnnna,  vvnere  tny  precepts  ox  v_-on- 
iue.us  are  giving  place  to  naked  ma¬ 
terialism.  10  us  these  manixestacions 
still  seem  but  the  xrotn  upon  the  deep 
ocean  oi  Asiatic  spirituality.  The 
msuncts  breu  in  the  uays  bciore  writ¬ 
ten  history  began,  the  perceptions  nur¬ 
tured  wnen  tne  world  was  young,  and 
c.ung  to  ever  since  with  implicit  fer¬ 
vor,  are  not  likely  to  be  eradicated  be¬ 
cause  Eastern  races  are  shouldering 
niies  and  building  cotton  mills.  Man¬ 
kind  in  the  Orient,  far  more  than  in 
the  artificial  West,  still  seeks  spiritual 
guidance  in  every  act  of  daily  life. 
The  myriads  of  the  East  have  not  been 
denected  from  their  traditional  paths 
because  a  few  of  their  leaders  have 
forsaken  the  ancient  ways.  The  star 


of  Islam  still  burns  fiercely.  In  India 
the  very  l'oes  ot  British  rule  peiceiv- 
en  that  the  best  way  to  attract  .the 
masses  was  to  profess  to  have  derlh 
religious  sanction  for  th.ir  malignant 
acre.  And  in  Japan,  let  us  remember, 
the  Revolution  which  has  recently  been 
so  much  in  our  minds  really  hah  its 
origin  in  a  religious  revival.  No.  rim 
euns  oi  Commodore  Perry,  but.  the 
.  . caching  of  an  older  form  of  ohm- 
lOi.rn,  did  most  to  tiring  about  v.o 
restoration  of  the  Emperor.  If  moral 
rairli  has  weakened  in  Japan,  .n. 
country  still  shows  unusual  signs  of 
spiritual  activity  in  varying  form^; 

New  modifications  of  old  tauhs 
attracting  millions.  Though  Japan 
awaits  anxiously  a  new  flash  of  Divrne 
illumination,  light  will  assuredly  come  | 

The  mistake  we  men  of  the  West 
make  in  contemplating  the  East  is  that 
we  fix  our  eyes  too  much  upon  exter 
na.s.  We  see  the  surlace,  but  do  not  , 
suliiciently  discern  the  spiritual  fer¬ 
ment  wnhin.  Above  all,  we  are  so  ] 
ab.oibed  in  the  spectacle  of  great  na¬ 
tions  covering  in  one  leap  dia^nce* 
which  we  took  centuries  to  traverse 
mat  we  hardly  grasp  the  tt"11? 
the  inner  mind  ot  mankind  is  not 
thus  swiftly  transformed.  It  is  pio 
liable  that  the  tenuencies  we  ascube 
o  l  ie  Sst  are  oiten  the  reflections  of 
our  own  s  JSoommgs.  Our  transition 
n  our  present  environment  was  gradual 
enough,  but  it  has  left  us  vague  y 
conscious  or  apprehensive  of  spiritual 
decline.  We  have  quickened  tne  pace, 
but  the  fever  thus  engendered  has 
carried  us  far  from  the  ages  oi i  fa  .  . 

We  talk  of  a  new  way  of  ute,  but  Pu 
sue  it  not.  The  forms  of  bel.et  n 
the  East  are  not  ours,  and  never  could 
be  ours;  bu.  in  its  own  mysterious 
\va  tne  perturbed  East  Perhaps  remains 
nearer  spirituality,  as  it  is  content  t 
conceive  it,  than  we  are  ourse  ves. 
The  essential  heart  of  Japan,  wlucn 
was  untold  centuries  in  t.ie  makm  , 
as  not  betn  changed  out  of  all  re 
cognition  in  fifty  years.  Some  years 
Alru  an  jsinjrl.ihman  was  walK.ng  amU[ 
the  moun.ains  of  Japan  soon  alter 
sunrise.  Ins  path  led  downwards  amid 
precipitous  valleys  where  the  gloom 
oi  night  still  rested.  As  he  passed  a 
lonely  cottage  an  aged  peasant  woman 
stepped  forward,  gently  touched  h.s 
sleeve,  and,  pointing  back,  said  Fuji. 
The  wayfarer  turned,  and  his  gaze 
followed  her  trembling  finger  upward, 
beyond  fold  after  fold  of  dark  hills, 
ill  it  rested  upon  the  glorious  sno 
clad  summit  of  Fijiyama,  gleaming 
white  and  spotless  in  the  dawn  and  look¬ 
ing  like  a  vision  of  eternal  peace.  The 
“for  woman  wanted  the  stranger  to 
“hare  her  treasure  greater  than  riches 
“he  first  glimpse  of  Fuji  at  sunrise; 
t  is  for  such  moments  that  one  i travekn 
We  believe  in  the  future  of  Japan. 

o  not  think  that  a  people  which  hi w 
done  so  much,  which  oerivss  its  stre"«* 
from  such  a  noble  past  will  follow 
a  downward  path;  but  the  hand  des 
lined  to  turn  its  gaze  anew  to  loftier 
visions  may  not  be  found  among 
statesmen  and  its  captains.— 1  he 

Times. 
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BY  ALBHRTUS  PIRTBRS 

These  oflicial  spies,  who  regularly  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  palace,  were  encouraged,  by 
favor  and  reward,  anxiously  to  watch  the 
progress  of  every  treasonable  design,  from  the 
point  and  latent  symptoms  of  disaffection  to 
the  actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt. 
Their  careless  or  criminal  violation  of  truth 
and  justice  was  covered  by  the  consecrated 
mask  of  zeal,  and  they  might  securely  aim 
their  poisoned  arrows  at  the  breast  either  of 
the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who  had  provoked 
their  resentment  or  refused  to  purchase  their 
silence.  A  faithful  subject  was  exposed  to  the 
d«Dger,  or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of  being 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  court,  to  defend  his 
life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious  charge 
of  these  privileged  iniormers.  The  ordinary 
administration  was  conducted  by  those  me¬ 
thods  which  extreme  necessity  can  alone 
palliste;  and  the  defects  of  evidence  were 
diligently  supplied  by  the  use  of  torture. 

Gibbon's  History  of  Rome 

The  above  is  Gibbon’s  description  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  The  course  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  proceedings  10  the  Korean 
Conspiracy  Case  shows  clearly  that 
similar  conditions  exist  in  that  country 
to-day.  No  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  use  of  a  secret  detective  force. 
It  is  indispensable  in  every  coun 
try,  but  especially  so  when  a  na¬ 
tion  has  come  under  the  power  of 
an  alien  government.  The  disaffec 
tion,  assassination,  and  revolt  are  to 
be  anticipated,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  in  authority  to  secure  advance 
information  of  all  such  movements  so  far 
as  possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
a  system  of  secret  service.  That  such 
secret  information  is  liable  to  grave 
abuses,  is,  however,  so  patent  that  no 
competent  officer  of  the  law  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  danger,  and  no  honest 
administration  will  condemn  the  men 
thus  accused  without  submitting  the 
statements  of  spies  to  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  insisting  upon  the  test  of  sufficient 
evidence. 


approached  by  the  silver-tongued  Ok 
Kwan-pin  and  his  associates  were  all 
like  deaf  adders  who  heeded  not  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charmed  he  never 
so  wisely. 

The  phenomena  of  the  case  therefore 
present  to  us  this  problem:  How  did 
all  this  moonshine  come  to  be  mistaken 
for  fact?  Did  the  Korean  prisoners 
take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  inventing 
stories  of  their  own  criminality 
to  mislead  the  unsuspecting  Japanese 
p-lice?  Or  did  these  police  them¬ 
selves  imagine  this  tale  with  all  its 
wheels  within  wheels  of  particularly 
detailed  “facts”?  We  are  told  by 
Shakespeare  that  the  lover,  the  lunatic, 
and  the  poet  are  of  imagi aation  all  com¬ 
pact.  Must  we  include  with  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  trio  the  Japanese  police  ex¬ 
aminers  in  Korea  as  composed  of  the 
same  evanescent  material  ?  Even  so, 
there  remains  this  more  serious  question: 
Are  the  processes  of  Japanese  law  so 
imperfect  that  wholesale  errors  of  this 
kind  can  not  be  detected  and  prevented 
before  they  do  so  much  harm  ? 

The  answer  lo  all  this  is  that  not  the 
Japanese  system  of  law  but  the  disregard 
of  it  is  responsible  for  this  particular 
case.  To  be  sure,  the  provisions  of 
the  law  appear  to  many  corapeteot 
observers  among  the  Japanese  themselves 
open  to  just  criticism,  and  the  law  of 
Korea  differs  from  that  of  Japan  in 
some  particulars  which  diminish  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  accused  in  a 
criminal  case.  Yet  even  so.  the  law  in 
Korea  is  good  enough  so  that  this 
case  need  never  have  brought  so  much 
suffering  upon  the  Koreans  or  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  Japanese  administration 
if  its  provisions  had  not  been  de¬ 
liberately  and  systematically  violated 
by  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  and  upholding  it. 
Such  violation  of  law  took  place  in  two 
vital  particulars,  viz.  the  police  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  prisoners  what  ought  to  be 
confessed  and  then  tortured  them  until 
they  did  confess  it.  Both  ot  these 
practices  are  specifically  forbidden  by 
the  law,  and  the  police  in  adopting 
them  were  guilty  of  wilful  crime.  Tha' 


So  far  as  the  forms  of  law  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  was  done  in  the  case  under 
discussion.  Statements  of  secret  in¬ 
formers  caused  the  arrest  of  certain  men, 
who  were  first  examined  by  the  local 
police,  and  then  sent  to  the  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Government  General, 
where  they  were  carefully  questioned 
by  Inspector  General  Kunitomo  of 
the  Bureau  of  Judicial  Affairs.  Only 
when  the  facts  as  thus  ascertained 
by  the  police  were  laid  before  the 
Procurator  and  he  had  in  his  turn 
examined  the  mer-  concerned,  was 
the  indictment  or  “  proces  verbal” 
made  up  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Court  of  First  Instance. 

There  was  no  lack  of  detail  in  the 
Indictment  presented  a«;  the  result 
of  all  this  investigation.  No  less 
than  thirty  five  separate  occasions 
were  specified  upon  which  bands  of  meD, 
armed  with  concealed  revolvers  and 
other  deadly  weapons,  had  gone  to  the 
railway  stations  of  PyeDg  Yang,  Syen 
-huen,  Chung  Ju,  Kwaksan,  Cha  Ryu- 
kwan,  and  New  Wiju  with  intent  to 
kill  the  Governor  General.  The  men 
who  went  to  each  station  were  named 
and  the  places  located  where  they  had 
stood  as  the  Governor  General  alighted 
from  the  train  and  walked  down  the 
platform.  The  preparations  necessary 
for  these  attempts  were  also  set  forth. 
Dates  and  places  were  tamed  where 
the  conspirators  had  met,  sometimes 
even  the  very  room  in  the  house  was 
indicated.  It  was  stated  where,  and  by 
whom  the  weapons  were  at  times  con¬ 
cealed  and  at  other'  times  handed  out 
with  murderous  intent.  The  speakers 
at  the  meetings  of  plotters  were  men¬ 
tioned,  and  even  the  substance  of  their 
remarks  was  reported. 

Yet  the  higher  courts  have  found  that 
;  the  attempts  at  the  stations  Dever  took 
:  place  at  all.  They  have  convicted  six 
i  men  of  trying  to  induce  others  to  join 
i  ihem  in  such  a  plot,  but  the  Taiku 
Court  has  swept  away  all  the  rest  of  the 
indictment  by  finding  that  the  men 


they  did  adopt  these  practices,  is  no  | 
longer  open  to  dispute.  The  Japan 
idverttser  in  March  of  this  year  pub¬ 
lished  a  memorandum  upon  the  torture 
question  in  which  the  evidence 
for  it  available  at  the  time  was  set  forth. 
That  argument  has  not  been  refuted, 
indeed,  no  attempt  to  refute  it  has  been 
made  even  by  those  semi-official  organs 
which  otherwise  upon  every  occasion 
undertake  the  task  of  defending  the  Jap¬ 
anese  authorities.  In  this  case  their  gun9 
are  silenced.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  reproduce  the  argument.  It  will 
be  early  enough  to  re-open  thft  discus¬ 
sion  when  an  atte  npt  is  made  to  deal 
with  the  evidence  already  published. 

The  proofs  advanced  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  referred  to  have  been  clinched 
by  the  letter  of  the  Revs.  Dunlop  and 
Wilson  stating  that  they  had  examined 
the  bodies  of  certain  acquitted  men  and 
found  abundant  marks  of  torture,  and 
( Continued  on  Pace  1 2 ) 
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the  particulars  they  have  thus  far  with¬ 
held  would  make  terrible  reading. 

That  the  police  examiners  resorted 
to  suggestion  or  dictation  of  confes¬ 
sions  is  '’also  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  on  record.  The  cases  of  Pak 

and  Chang  were  the  classic  argument 
for  this  during  the  trial.  These  men 
were  found  to  have  been  in  custody  at 
the  very  time  of  the  alleged  attempts  at 
the  Pyeng  Yang  and  Syen  C^uen  sta¬ 
tions  and  so  could  not  possibly  have 
been  present  at  those  plices  or  cognizmt 
of  what  was  going  on.  Yet  their 
I  confessions  agreed  point  by  point 
with  those  of  other  men.  Since  the 
prisoners  were  separately  examined 
the  confessions  of  Pak  and  Chang  of 
events  which  never  occurred  and  that 
at  places  where  they  certainly  were  not 
at  the  time  conld  not  possibly  have 
agreed  with  those  of  other  prisoners  un¬ 
less  the  police  had  told  them  what  to 
confess.  With  this  agrees  vthe  universal 
testimony  of  the  prisoners  before  the 
Seoul  Court  of  Appeals,  that  the  con- 
h  Sessions  given  as. from  them  were  pro - 
t  duced  by  tire-process  of  asking  them  : 
“Did  you  not  do  so  and  so  r  ’’  and  fl  eg¬ 
ging  or  otherwise  abusing  them  until 
they  said  yes,  when  the  questions  and 

-  answers  were  written  down,  not  as 
.,  actually  asked  and  answered,  but  in  the 
>t  form  required  by  law.  If  this  matter 

-  rested  merely  on  the  testimony  of  the 
i,  prisoners,  it  might  be  open  to  doubt, 
•f  but  when  the  confessions  of  Pak  and 

-  Chang  are  studied  it  is  seen  that  only 
r  such  a  process  as  the  prisoners  set  forth 
d  could  have  produced  those  documents. 

The  Alibis 


It  remained  however,  for  the  Taiku 
Court  to  furnish  the  crowning  evidence 
of  this  practice.  The  Seoul  Court  of 
Appeal  had  merely  decided  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  men 
accused  had  taken  part  in  attempts  on 
the  life  of  Count  Terauchi.  It  did  not 
ieny  in  toto  the  possibility  that  some 
had  consented  and  that  some  attempt  at 
the  stations  was  made.  This,  however, 
1  is  what  the  Taiku  Court  of  Appeals 
decided.  The  "  unexpected  obstacle  ” 
to  the  success  of  the  plot  hatched 
by  the  six  men  finally  convicted  was 
declared  by  that  Court  to  consist  in 
this :  that  none  of  the  men  instigated 
consented  to  take  part  in  the  deed. 
What  the  Seoul  Court  held  not  proven 
the  Taiku  Court  declared  disproven,  and 
this  falsity  of  any  and  every  statement 
alleging  consent  and  participation  on  the 
part  of  others  is  the  corner  stone  of  the 
conviction  of  Yun  and  his  five  com¬ 
panions.  Now,  if  we  accept  this  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Taiku  Court,  the  argument 
in  the  cause  of  Pak  and  ChaDg  must 
be  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
more  than  one  hundred  confessions,  for 
in  that  case  no  would-be  assassin  went 
to  the  stations  or  did  any  of  the  other 
thiDg  that  follow  upon  consent.  Yet 
these  numerous  confessions  agrea  so  well 
that  the  Procurator  in  the  Court  of  Ap 
peals  made  their  agreement  the  chief 
point  upon  which  he  rested  his  argu¬ 
ment.  How  can  so  many  detailed  con¬ 
fessions  agree  in  falsehood,  when  the 
men  were  independently  exam  ned ? 
This  phenomenon  can  be  explained  in 
one  way  and  in  one  way  only  :  that  the 
police  examiners  suggested  the  confes¬ 
sions  and  forced  assent  to  them,  both  of 
which  practices  are  in  violation  of  law. 

Not  only  were  the  materials  for  the 
indictment  thus  secured  by  illegal  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  those  materials  were  put 
together  with  incredible  incompetence 
or  carelessness.  One  man  was  placed  at 
'he  station  when  he  was  flat  on  his  back 
with  typhoid  fever.  Another  was 
leged  to  h°ve  travelled  about  holding 
meetings  when  he  was  in  school  every 
day.  Another  wa9  accused  of  receiving 
on  a  given  date  a  revolver  from  a  man 
who  had  died  some  time  before.  One 
of  the  comical  thiogs  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  when  the  judge  quoting 
from  the  record,  asked  a  man  whether 
on  a  given  date  he  had  gone  to  the 
station  to  kill  the  Governor  General 
"Upon  what  date  did  you  say?"  asked 
the  prisoner,  and  the  court  repeated  the 
question.  “I  was  arrested  some  weeks 
before  that  and  have  been  in  prison 
since,”  was  the  convincing  alibi;  at  which 
the  learned  judge  threw  up  his  hands 
with  a  gesture  of  despair  and  turned  to 
his  colleagues,  as  if  to  say  ;  "Here’s 
pretty  kettle  of  fish,  what  are  we  going 
to  make  of  that  ?"  All  of  these  things 
could  easily  have  been  ascertain^ 
by  a  little  inielligenr_j^^5tigafion. 
A‘sSecret  Informer 
Must  we  then  conclude  that  the  police 
made  up  the  whole  story  beforehand 
and  forced  assent  to  a  preconceived  and 
deliberately  forged  programme?  Not 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  process 
was  much  more  natural  than  that.  As 
Kuritorao  says,  the  first  germ  of  the 
case  no  doubt  lay  in  the  report  of  some 
secret  informer.  The  men  thus  suspect¬ 
ed  were  arrested  and  examined  under 
forture.  They  implicated  others,  who 
turn  went  through  the  same 
process,  with  the  result  that  the 
affair  grew  and  grew,  until,  as  the 
authorities  themselves  are  reported  to 
have  said,  they  could  not  possibly  try 
all  those  implicated,  and  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  three 
of  those  who  seemed  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  The  police  can  not  be  charged 
with  fault  for  having  gone  off  an  a  false 
scent  at  the  start.  That  is  sometimes 
nevitable  in  any  such  investigation. 

The  root  of  their  offense  lies  ii 
the  use  of  illegal  methods  of  ex 
amination.  Had  they  confined  them 
selves  to  civilized  and  legal  sources  of 
information,  they  would  have  discovered 
their  error  at  an  early  stage.  As  it  was 
they  supposed  themselves  to  be  getting 
at  the  truth.  Sincere  they  were,  but  it 
was  a  sincerity  both  criminal  and  stupid. 
Had  they  been  either  more  intelligent 
or  more  scrupulous  they  would  never 
have  gotten  into  such  a  mess. 
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THE  KOREAN  CON¬ 
SPIRACY^  CASE 

The  Court  of  First  Instance 

Ill. 

BY  ALBERTUS  PIETERS 

June  twenty-eighth,  1912,  was  a  day 
ardently  desired  by  the  prisoners  in  the 
Korean  Consp  racy  Case,  by  their  mis¬ 
sionary  friends,  and  by  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  full  of  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  competence  of  the  Japanese 
judiciary,  for  on  that  day  the  first  public 
trial  began  in  the  District  Court  at 
Seoul,  under  Judge  Tsukahara  and  his 
associates.  The  judgment  was  prono¬ 
unced  on  September  28th,  and  in  those 
two  months  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
had  succeeded  in  making  Japanese  jus 
tice  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  amoDg  the 
nations. 

I  was  not  myself  present  at  this  trial 
but  the  excellent  reports  published  by 
the  “Japan  Chronicle,’'  which  are  avail¬ 
able  in  pamphlet  form,  furnish  unim 
peachable  and  uncontradicted  evidence 
of  what  took  place.  Ten  days  were  first 
occupied  with  the  examination  of  the 
accused  upUTTTne  lUiSiS-ot-cht-tluLma;-::!. 

handed  up  to  the  Court  from  the  pre 
liminary  examination.  This  was  little 
more  than  an  elaborate  process  of 
pleading  not  guilty,  as  with  one  excep 
tion  the  accused  all  denied  the  ac¬ 
cusations  agaiDst  them  and  those  who 
had  made  confessions  retracted  them. 

This  process  as  such  was  necessary 
routine,  and  the  use  of  the  confessions 
and  other  documents  prepared  by  the 
Procurator  as  a  basis  for  questioning  the 
prisoners  is  unavoidable  under  thesystem 

&ir?0  if  u  r  cMed< 

how  that  piocess  is  conducted.  Judge  nmwrminn  '*,?  d  th.°  ?Ke  for  the 
Suzuki  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  oU- 

Shirapo,”  “The  court,  as  though  afraid 
to  call  any  more  witnesses,”  rejected  all 
the  remaining  applicatfons. 

This  refusal  to  hear  witnesses  was  and 
remains  to  me  an  utterly  inexplicable 
feature  of  the  Conspiracy  Case.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  court  was  within  its 
technical  rights  in  rejecting  any  and  all 
applications  for  witnesses.  That  is  true, 
but  such  great  powers  are  entrusted  to 
the  court  not  that  the  ends  of  justice 
may  be  defeated  but  that  they  may  be 
advanced.  It  surely  was  not  because 
the  case  was  too  simple  to  require 
investigation  that  the  court  declar 
ed  witnesses  to  be  superfluous,  for 
a  more  complicated  case  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  Neither  was  it  be¬ 
cause  the  prisoners  had  all  confessed. 
Most  of  them  had,  but  a  considerable 
number  had  notj  and  these,  at  least, 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  rebut 
the  evidence  against  them  by  the  tesii- 1 
mony  of  witnesses.  It  is  not  even  true 
that  this  is  a  common  practice,  and  was 


although  the  distinguished  counsel,  Mr. 
H.  Ogawa,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  tha’ 
these  charges  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  investigation,  as  the  truth 
of  the  confessions  and  the  good  reputa 
tion  of  the  police  authorities  was  at 
stake. 

Such  'complaints  of  torture  'as  the 
prisoners  made  in  the  Korean  language 
were  not  properly  interpreted,  and  iD 
other  respects  the  interpretation  gave 
rise  to  much  complaint.  A  Korean  bar¬ 
rister  formally  called  the  attention  of 
the  Court  to  this  fact,  but  the  interpreter 
was  not  cautioned  by  the  presiding 
judge.  On  the  contrary  he  replied  to 
the  barrister  “very  briefly  and  in  a  tone 
of  rebuke  :  'Do  you  wish  to  complain 
about  the  way  the  evidence  is  being  in¬ 
terpreted  ?  Is  it  not  all  right,  since  it 
is  practically  the  same  thiDg  ?  Well,  let 
us  be  satisfied  with  it.’  ”  (page  31) 

In  giving  the  above  particulars  to 
sustain  my  charge  that  the  Court  acted 
is  an  utterly  unjudicial  manner  I  have 
confined  myself  to  facts  of  record.  The 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses  as  to  the 
insulting  and  over  bearing  attitude  of 
the  presiding  judge  goes  £far  beyond 
anything  here  staled. 

Finally,  the  examination  of  theaccus 
ed  came  to  a  close,  and  numerous  ap 
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tion  of  witnesses  were  handed  in  by 
counsel  for  the  defense.  In  spite  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Court,  I  had  up  to 
this  point  followed  the  reports  of 
the  trial  with  considerable  confidence 
in  the  honorable  intentions  of  the 
judges.  I  still  expected  that  the  pro 
secution  would  to  some  extent  make 
good,  but  my  soul  craved  something 
more  than  assertions  by  the  prosecution 
or  denials  by  the  defence.  Now  at  last, 

I  said  to' myself,  we  shall  have  evidence. 
One  witness,  indeed,  was  called,  whose 


ceedings  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
is  the  attitude  cf  that  court  towards  the 
missionaries.  Since  the  names  of  Mr 
McCune,  Dr.  Underwood,  Dr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Bishop  Harris  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
in  all,  occurred  in  the  “  proces 
verbal,”  as  having  aided  and  abet¬ 
ted  the  intending  assassins,  it  was  per¬ 
haps  not  possible  for  the  Court  to 
avoid  mentioning  them  in  the  questions 
put  to  the  prisoners  ;  but  no  such  neces¬ 
sity  existed  for  spreading  the  allegations 
against  them  in  detail  upon  the  pages  of 
the  judgment.  When  I  complained  of 
this,  a  friend  of  legal  experience  and 
knowledge  expressed  the  view  that  the 
court  had  no  option,  that  here,  as  in 
America,  the  Court  was  obliged  to  give 
the  confessions  in  full,  without  theieby 
intending  to  accept  the  truth  of 
any  statements  that  might  be  con¬ 
tained  in  them  concerning  parties 
not  on.  trial.  This  explanation  satis 
fled  me  at  the  time,  but  appears 
untenable  in  view  of  later  developments, 
especially  the  freedom  with  which  the 
Taiku  Court  handled  the  confessions. 
That  court  would  take  the  statement  of 
a  man  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
solicited  to  join  ,  in  the  plot  and  had 
consented ;  calmly  chop  off  the  latter 
farmer  proof  that  he 
was  solicited,  never  quote  the  latter 
part  at  all,  and  hand  out  a  finding  that 
the  man  refused  1  Not  only  did  the 
Court  do  this,  but  the  process  was  per¬ 
fectly  legal — the  Supreme  Court  said  it 
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ed  uoder  the  same  system  and  won  the 
respect  of  all  who  attended  the  court  by 
the  fair  and  judicial  attitude  he  main 
tained.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Tsukahara, 
on  the  contrary,  his  utterly  unjudicial 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  earned  him 
anything  but  the  respect  of  the  public 
before  many  days  had  passed.  From 
the  beginning  he  acted  towards  the  men 
before  him  as  if  they  were  criminals 
already  condemned  and  made  it  plain 
that  he  conceived  his  own  duty  on  the 
bench  to  be  to  find  a  conviction  at  all 


costs. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  “Japan  Chronicle”  will  serve 
as  illustrations: 

Examination  of  Yi  Yong-hyok  (page 

a5)* 

“The  Presiding  Judge  :  You  deny 
these  farts,  but  they  are  already  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  evidence  of  Kim  Il-chom 
and  Yang  Chora-miung,  and  by  others. 

“Accused:  I  should  like  to  see  that 
evidence. 
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Kim  «tL.d  Yang  is  more  than  satisfactory. 

“Accused:  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 
The  best  evidence,  if  I  be  allowed  to 
produce  it,  will  probably  be  my  own 
diary,  which  must  contain  an  entry  to 
the  effect  if  I  really  gave  this  money  to 
these  men. 

“Judge  (shouting).  Stop  this  non¬ 
sense  1  ” 

Examination  of  Paik  Mong-kiu. 
(page  39  ) 

Prisoner  :  “  As  for  myself,  I  never 
had  such  a  wicked  idea  in  my  life  as  to 
think  of  killing  a  man. 

“  The  Court  observed  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  had  had  such  a  wicked  idea 
that  he  now  f  jund  himself  in  court.” 


So  the  Court  of  Firstj  Instance  might 
have  omitted  the  accusations  of  com 
plicity  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  if 
it  had  been  inclined  to  do  so.  More 
over,  none  of  the  confessions  were  given 
or  could  be  given  in  full.  Only  such 
extracts  were  quoted  as  were  necessary 
to  establish  the  criminality  of  the  per¬ 
sons  convicted  aud  justify  the  verdict. 
Now  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  quote  such 
extracts  from  any  of  the  confessions  and 
omit  all  reference  to  the  missionaries. 
The  Court  not  only  did  not  do  this,  but 
appears  to  have  in  some  cases  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  select  such  parts  as  indi¬ 
cate  missionary  responsibility.  Why 
the  Court  should  have  done  this  while 
denying  them  all  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  The 
insult  to  these  men  of  high  standing  and 
unsullied  lives  was  as  gratuitous  as  it 
was  foul. 

Such  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the 
Court  of  First  Instance,  a  record  most 
disheartening  to  those  of  us  who  have 
believed,  and  in  spite  of  such  things  do 
still  believe  that  Japan  is  sincerely  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
modern  jurisprudence. 
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In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  eighth  day,  (page  43)  we  find. the 
Judge  addressing  Chang  Eung-chin,  a 
well  educated  teacher,  as  follows : 

“  13  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  con¬ 
clude  that  you  are  a  man  without  sense, 
although  you  are  the  head  of  the  Tai- 
song  School,  of  which  An  Tai-kuk  is  a 
councillor  ?  The  school  itself  is  a 
devil’s  den.” 

Examination  of  Kim  Chang-kyon, 
(page  44). 

The  prisoner,  who  was  a  Christian 
pastor,  in  denying  a  certain  accusation, 
had  added:  “The  Heavenly  Father 
knows  it  well,”  to  which  the  Judge 
replied  “How  can  the  Heavenly  Father 
know  such  things?”  A  little  later  he 
said  to  the  same  prisoner:  “We  did  not 
-expect  to  hear  such  foolish  excuses  from 
you.  If  you  tell  lies  for  such  reasons, 
your  Heavenly  Father  will  surely 
punish  you!” 

Examination  of  Cho  Tok-chae,  an- 
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"  The  Court  added  that  it  was  very 
stTange  to  find  a  pastor  telling  lies,  and 
that  accused  would  be  named  « the  liar 
pastor.’  ” 

At  other  times  the  Court  did  not 
hesitate  to  stoop  to  cajolerv  in  order  to 
exact  an  admission  of  guilt,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  case  of  Kim  Syong  haiog 
(page  30)  where  we  fiad  the  folk  wing 
conversation. 

Court :  “  Just  confess  your  own 

complicity,  without  implicating  others, 
won’t  you  ? 

Prisoner :  “  It  is  not  true. 

Court :  “You  need  not  worry  so 
much  about  it,  as  it  is  evident  you  do 
from  your  blood  shot  eyes.  Far  better 
relieve  your  bosom  by  confession. 

Prisoner  :  “I  have  nothing  to  con¬ 
fess. 

Court :  “But  you  ought  to  have  J  ” 

Expressions  like  the  following  occur 
frequently:  “It  will  be  more  advan 
tageous  for  an  educated  mao  like  you  to 
tell  the  truth”.  .  .  .  “We  believe 

you  are  a  /nan  of  good  understanding. 
Corps  now,  freely  unbosom  yourself”.  . 

.  .  “We  regard  you  as  a  gentleman, 

and  trust  you  will  tell  us  everything 
•openly.” 

When  asked  why  they  had  retracted 
the  statements  formerly  made,  the  pri¬ 
soners  alleged  that  they  had  been 
tortured,  and  attempted  to  give  details, 
but  not  a  single  one  was  permitted  to 
■do  so.  The  Court  treated  this  point  as 


extraordinary  is  proved  by  the 
protest  of  the  counsel  and  their  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  exclusion  of  the  judges, 
on  the  ground  that  the  rejection  of 
witnesses  indicated  prejudice;  for  it 
could  not  have  entered  their  heads  to 
take  so  extreme  a  step  if  the  practice  in 
question  had  been  common.  Indeed, 
how  uncommon  it  is  may  seen  from  the 
statement  of  the  eminent  lawyer,  Dr. 
F.  Uzawa,  M.P.,  as  given  in  an  inter¬ 
view  published  by  the  “Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser,”  from  which  the  following  words 
are  quoted  : 

Question  :  “Is  such  an  action  as  that 
taken  by  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in 
refusing  to  call  any  witnesses  common 
in  important  cases  in  Japan  proper? 
Do  you  recall  any  precedent  ?” 

Answer:  “It  is  unheard  of.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  such  case.” 

How,  then,  can  this  action  of  the 
court  be  explained?  Are  we  to  look 
upon  it  as  done  in  good  faith  by  judges 
who  considered  this  a  proper  course 
to  pursue  ?  If  so,  we  have  before 
us  a  distressing  measure  of  their 
fitness  to  understand  and  perform  the 
duties  of  their  high  office.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the-  were  guilty  here  of  de¬ 
liberate  injustice,  the  inference  as  to 
their  moral  fitness  is  equally  distressing. 
Moreover,  in  that  case,  by  what  pressure 
were  they  compelled  to  act  as  they  did  ? 
To  assert  that  the  Government  General 
interfered  here  with  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  would  be  to  make  a  very 
grave  charge,  for  which  there  i?  not 
sufficient  evidence,  but  the  query  is 
necessarily  suggested  by  the  circumst¬ 
ances  of  the  case. 
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of  the  act  itself. 

It  did  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  undermine  respect  for  Japanese 
justice.  Happily,  the  firm  and  dignified 
action  of  ihe  barristers  did  much  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation.  It  showed  that  they, 
at  least,  knew  what  was  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  justice  and  the  credit 
of  Japan,  and  that  they  had  the  spirit 
to  do  their  duty.  This  justifies  the  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  such  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  law  and  in  the  personnel 
of  the  courts  as  will  render  such  things 
impossible. 

Finally  the  judgment  was  handed 
down — such  a  judgment  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  court,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  men  convicted  of  a  major 
offense  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment  ranging  between  five  and  ten 
years,  without  having  had  opportunity 
to  produce  more  than  a  single  witness 
to  prove  iheir  innocence.  Even  the 
acquittal  of  the  seventeen  men  released 
reflects  more  discredit  than  honor 
upon  the  court,  for  that  acquittal  was 
arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  The  evidence 
for  the  guilt  of  these  seventeen  was 
precisely  the  same  in  volume  and  kind 
with  that  which  could  be  produced 
against  those  who  were  found  guilty,  as 
was  pointed  out  without  contradiction 
by  couosel  in  the  upper  court.  There 
is  not  the  yestige  of  a  judicial  process 
either  ia  the  conviction  of  the  one  group 
or  in  the  acquittal  of  the  other 
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THE  KOREAN  CON¬ 
SPIRACY^  CASE 

The  Seoul  Court  of  Appeals 
IV. 


BY  ALBXRTUS  PIETERS 
A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  yea  a  Daniel. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  name  of  Judge  Gosaburo  Suzuki 
deserves  to  be  held  in  high  honor 
in  Japan  arid  throughout  the  world, 
for  the  proceedings  in  the  Seoul  Court 
of  Appeals,  over  which  he  presided, 
stand  in  the  sharpest  contrast  lo 
the  dark  record  of  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  before  him  and  to  the  callous 
and  cynical  attitude  cf  the  Taiku  Court 
after  him.  From  the  first  day  the  con¬ 
trast  was  most  marked  between  the 
bearing  of  the  court  and  of  the  inter 
prefers  in  this  and  in  the  previous  trial. 
His  questions  were  of  necessity  based 
upon  the  “  proces  verbal  ”,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  asked 
carried  no  presupposition  of  guilt. 

With  the  u*most  courtesy,  kindliness 
and  patience  did  he  listen  to  whatever 
the — aceueed — dzzizerL- to  say,  even  when 

their  remarks  were  prefix  and  tedious. 
The  temper  of  the  court  was  reflected 
by  the  interpreters,  whose  work  was  of 
a  high  order  throughout  the  three 
months  of  the  trial. 

The  three  most  striking  points  of 
contrast  between  this  trial  and  the  one 
in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  were  the 
freedom  allowed  the  accused  to  tell  the 
story  of  torture,  the  introduction  of  much 
testimony,  and  the  nature  of  the  verdict. 

The  gruesome  tale  related  by  the  ac¬ 
cused  may  be  found  in  the  columns  of 
the  “Japan  Chronicle”  and  the  “Japan 
Advertiser”.  No  one  will  claim  that 
there  can  be  no  exaggeration  or  deli 
berate  falsehood  in  these  stories.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  possible  to  subject  every 
statement  to  the  test  of  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read  what 
is  there  written,  note  the  challenge 
repeatedly  made  to  examine  the  bodies 
of  the  sufferers  or  to  call  in  the 
prison  surgeons,  compare  with  all  this 
the  letter  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Dun¬ 
lop,  without  recognizing  that  very  evil 
deeds  were  done  within  the  shelter  of 
the  prison  walls.  Yet  the  story  as 
published  is  far  from  complete.  We 
have  no  record  what  those  suffered  who, 
resisting  to  the  end,  were  done  to  death 
in  prison,  or  those  who,  with  equal 
strength  of  will,  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
examiners  by  peristing  in  refusal  to  con¬ 
fess.  The  voices  of  the  former  are 
forever  silenced,  and  the  latter  were 
not  allowed  to  speak,  for  not  having 
made  any  confessions  the  question  of 
whether  they  were  tortured  or  not  was 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  before  the  court, 
and  J  ••'i^e.  Suzuki  was  as  strict  as  he  was 
kina. 

The  Torture  Question 

From  the  standpoint  of  humanity  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  judge 
did  no'  feel  it  within  the  range  of  his 
duty  to  take  up  the  torture  question  for 
judicial  examination.  As  Dr.  Uzawa 
has  explained,  he  could  havedone  this  if 
he  had  considered  it  necessary  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
confessions.  Otherwise  it  was,  strictly 
speaking,  none  of  his  business.  As  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  verdict,  whether  from 
the  testimony  as  to  torture  or  by  reason 
of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses, 
the  court  took  the  view  that  all  the  con¬ 
fessions,  except  those  of  Baron  Yun 
Chi-ho  and  his  steward  Kang  Moon-su, 
were  unreliable  evidence.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  these  are  the  only  confes¬ 
sions  of  which  it  was  not  asserted  in  court 
that  they  were  forced  by  torture.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  was  the  basis  of  the  verdict  in 
the  minds  of  the  judges  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  striking  fact  is  that  every 
bit  of  testimony  of  which  torture  had 
been  alleged  was  rejected,  with  the 
resuit  that  99  men  were  declared  not 
guilty. 

Not  all  of  the  applications  for  evi¬ 
dence  were  allowed  in  the  Seoul  Court 
of  Appeals.  In  fact,  the  witnesses  ex¬ 
amined  did  not  greatly  exceed  ODe 
tenth  of  those  asked  for  ;  but  their  testi¬ 
mony  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  bottom 
to  drop  out  of  the  case  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  which  failed  to  sustain  a  single  im¬ 
portant  point  of  the  indictment  upon 
which  the  defense  was  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  testimony.  Those  applications 
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with  the  affairs  of  Yi  Seun-hun  who 

was  alleged  to  have  led  the  baDd 
from  Nap  ChoDg.  This  was  eminent¬ 
ly  proper,  for  the  Chief  Procurator 
in  the  former  court  had  said : 
“To  explain  the  matter  metaphorically, 
the  present  conspiracy  case  started  in  a 
small  stream  at  Nap  Chong,  and  being 
joined  by  numerous  tributaries,  became 
a  gigantic  river  at  Pyeng-Yan0.”  (Japan 
Chronicle’s  report,  p.  87). 

Story  of  Nap  Chong 

It  will  be  instructive,  therefore,  to 
consider  in  some  detail  how  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  fared  when  the  light  of 
evidence  was  turned  upon  it.  This, 
then,  is  the  story  of  Nap-ChoDg  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  prosecution  and  presented 
in  the  indictment.” 

Yi  Seun-hun  proceeded  to  Nap  Chong 
about  December  26th  and  gathered 
about  him  the  members  of  the  New 
People’s  Society.  On  the  morning  of 
December  28th,  these  men  were  called 
together  at  about  eight  o’clock  by  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bell,  and  proceed 
ed  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty,  to  ChuDg-ju,  the  nearest  railway 
station,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles ; 
there  took  the  train  to  Syen 
chueD,  twenty  three  miles  further ;  and 
arrived  in  time  to  meet  with  many 
other?  in  the  mission  academy,  where 
Yi  Seun-hun  made  a  speech,  alter  which 
a  portion  of  the  conspirators  went  to 
u.e  station  in  time  10  meet  the  Governor 
General's  train  atd.18  p.m.  Since  His 
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led  his  men  to  the  station  for  a  second 
attempt  on  the  next  day  at  noon,  i.e.  01 
the  29th  of  December,  1910.* 

Here  were  manifestly  a  number  of 
points  that  could  be  tested  by  evidence 
Judge  Suzuki  had  before  him  ahead) 
the  testimony  of  the  sole  witness  wh< 
had  been  heard  in  the  lower  court, 
railway  official  who  produced  his 
records  and  showed  from  them  that 
on  December  28th  not  thirty  men  ir 
a  body  but  only  nine  persons  in  al 
had  travelled  by  rail  from  Chung  ju 
to  Syen-chuen,  which  was  not  far  from 
the"normal  average  traffic.  The  pro¬ 
secution  replied  that  they  must  have 
walk-  d  ;  but  the  defense  showed  by  de 
tailed  calculations  tjbat  no  such  pede 
strian  feat  was  possible  within  the 
limits  of  time  assigned,  especially  as 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  Here 
was  a  new  statement  that  could  be 
tested  so  the  Meteorogical  observa 
tory  was  consulted.  Yes,  there  was 
a  snow-storm  on  the  2/th,  and  there 
were  several  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  the  next  day.  Sergeant  Kameo 
Sakurai,  in  charge  of  gendarmerie  sta¬ 
tion  at  Nap  Chong  at  the  time,  was 
summoned  and  examined.  Had  Yi 
Seun-hun  visited  Nap  Chong  during  the 
dates  in  question  ?  No,  he  had  not. 
How  could  the  sergeant  be  so  sure  ? 
Because  it  was  the  business  of  the 
gendarmerie,  especially  at  that  time,  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  movements 
of  influential  men,  and  a  man  of  Yi 
Seun-hun’s  prominence  could  not  have 
visited  a  comparatively  small  place  like 
Nap  Chong  without  its  beiDg  known. 
He  was  certain  that  Yi  Seun-hun  had 
not  been  there  at  that  time. 

Well,  if  Yi  Seun-hun  was  not  at  Nap- 
Chong  at  that  time,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment,  was  it  possible  to  find  out 
where  he  really  was?  His  own  story 
was  that  on  the  26th  of  December  he 
travelled  with  two  young  noblemen 
from  Seoul  to  Pyeng  Yang,  to  inspect 
take  shares.  An  Tai-kuk  telegraphed  to 
a  certain  hotel  to  make  arrangements, 
and  the  guests  had  spent  that  night  at 
the  said  hotel.  Yi  Seun-hun  had  him 
self  received  a  telegram  that  same 
night  summoning  him  back  to  Seoul 
but  had  proceeded  the  next  day  in  com¬ 
pany  with  these  two  men  to  Ma  San 
dong,  had  shown  them  over  the  works 
in  persoD,  had  returned  to  Pyeng  Yang 
early  on  the  28th,  received  from  So  and 
So  three  hundred  yen  to  carry  to  Seoul, 
caught  the  train,  and  returned  to  Seoul 
that  same  night,  when,  according  to  the 
indictment,  he  should  have  been  in 
Syen  Chuen. 


out  of  the  court?  Certainly  not  the 
defense,  who  were  anxious  enough  to 
produce  him.  How  did  he  succeed  in 
keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  omniscient 
police? 

That  Judge  Suzuki'could  Dot  or  wou'd 
not  bring  these  the  important  witnesses 
into  court  and  yet  based  a  verdict  of 
guilty  upon  their  evidence,  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  rest  of  the  proceedings 
they  would  certainly  have  retracted 
their  testimony  and  shown  that  it  was 
given  under  compulsion.  Even  so,  if 
he  had  not  unfortunately  made  a  mis 
take  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  it 
is  well  nigh  certain  that  he  would  have 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  He 
understood  the  law  to  make  mere  con¬ 
spiracy  as  such  a  crime,  under  Art.  86 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  crime,  but  that 
actual  preparation  for  carrying  out  the 
plot  and  an  unexpected  obstacle  by 
which  the  intention  of  the  criminal  is 
foiled  are  essential  elements.  Had 
Judge  Suzuki  had  this  interpretation 
of  the  law  before  him,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  1  e  could  have  convicted 
the  defendants,  for  the  alleged  acts  of 
prepiration  are  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  the  confessions  of  the  men  whom 
lie  acquitted,  while  for  the  “unexpected 
obstacle”  found  by  the  Taiku  Court 
even  the  vestige  of  evidence. 


Allegations  Disproved 

Could  these  things  be  proved  ?  To 
begin  with,  the  telegram  referred  to  was 
produced.  Next  the  books  of  the  hotel 
showed  that  these  guests  had  been  there 
and  that  they  had  been  supplied  the 
next  morniDg  with  chairs  and  horses  to 
go  to  Ma  San-dong.  One  of  the  noble¬ 
men  in  question  testified  on  the  26th  cf 
December  he  had  travelled  in  company 
with  Yi  as  above,  and  had  been  shown 
over  the  works  the  next  day  by 
him  in  peison.  Further,  that  Yi  had 
received  a  telegram  and  hence  had  left 
Ma  San-dODg  at  eight  in  the  morning  on 
the  28th.  The  witness  had  asked  Yi  to 
carry  a  message  to  his  mother  in  Seoul 
aod  on  himself  reaching  that  city  a  day 
or  two  later  was  informed  that  Yi  had 
telephoned  the  message  00  the  evening 
of  the  28th.  The  merchant  from  whom 
Yi  had  received  the  three  hundred  yen 
likewise  produced  his  books  and  showed 
the  entry  recording  the  said  payment  to 
Yi  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

Thus,  negatively,  every  allegation  of 
the  prosecution  had  been  disproved, 
and,  positively,  every  statement  of  Yi 
Seun-hun  was  established  by  document¬ 
ary  and  personal  evidence.  All  his 
movements  were  accounted  for  from  the 
25th  to  the  29th  of  December  the 
period  in  question.  (Yet — will  it  be 
believed?- — the.  Taiku  Court  found  Yi 
Seun-hun  guilty  of  going  up  and  lead 
ing  the  Nap  Chong  men  as  charged  !) 
The  Seoul  Court  of  Appeals,  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  this  and  other  evidence  that 
the  case  of  the  prosecution  had  broken 
down,  and  declared  everything  unsus 
tained  by  evidence  except  the  original 
conspiracy  of  the  six  alleged  ringleaders 
at  Seoul. 

The  conviction  of  these  six  does  not 
seem  altogether  in  harmony  with  the 
judicial  acumen  displayed  by  the  court 
in  the  other  cases,  for  the  attack  upon 
the  evidence  of  Baron  Yun  and  Yi  Chi- 
keun  had  damaged  it  so  far  that 
it  seems  a  poor  ground  for  the  ver¬ 
dict.  However;  from  a  formal  staud- 

u.u  «K»ic.t»cntB  o*-tCTiig~M'omrrsu 
and  Yi  Chi-keun  in  corroboration  of  the 
Baron's  confession  stood  against  the 
accused.  If  Judge  Suzuki  could  have 
had  his  way  and  examined  Yi  Chi-keun 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
issue  might  have  been  otherwise.  KaDg 
Moon-su  he  refused  to  call,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  a  relation  to  the 
case,  which  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  for  not  allowing  his  testimony 
to  count  on  either  side,  but  hardly 
for  barring  it  from  the  defense  while 
utilizing  it  for  the  prosecution. 
lKang  Moon-su  was,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  at  Quelpart,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Judge  Suzuki  fore¬ 
saw  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
him  even  if  he  sent  for  him.  Certainly 
the  case  of  Yi  Chi-keuD,  whom  he  did 
summon,  was  not  encouraging.  No 
sooner  had  the  court  placed  a  sub-poena 
for  him  in  the  hands  of  the  police  than 
the  witness  disappeared,  and  though  they 
hunted  high  and  low,  the  police  could 
not  fiDd  him.  How  did  an  ignorant  man 
like  Yi  Chi-keun  know  so  promptly  that 
a  sub-poena  was  out  for  him?  Why  was 
he  so  reluc'ant  to  appear  iD  court  as  a 
witness?  If  he  had  been  told  to  hide 
who  had  an  interest  in  keeping  him 


Excellency  did  not  alight  Yi  Seun-hun 
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THE  KOREAN  CON¬ 
SPIRACY  CASE 

The  Taiku  Court  of  Appeals 

V. 

BY  ALBKRTUS  PIBTERS 

The  six  men  convicted  in  the  Seoul 
Court  of  Appeals  at  once  lodged  a  > 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
chief  point  made  by  their  counsel  was 
that  the  law  had  been  misinter¬ 
preted.  The  judgment  had  taken  the 
view  that  mere  conspiracy  as  such  was 
a  crime,  but  the  counsel  argued  that 
both  the  Japanese  version  of  the  la  v 
at  present  in  use  and  the  Korean  ori¬ 
ginal  from  which  it  was  taken  made 
such  a  view  untenable,  and  showed  that 
unless  the  conspirators  had  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  carrying  out 
their  purpose  and  had  met  with  an 
unexpected  obstacle  which  prevented 
their  success,  the  crime  was  not  con¬ 
stituted.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained 
this  interpretations  of  counsel,  but 
was  unable  to  determine  clearly  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Seoul  Court  of 
Appeals  whether  such  elements  were  or 
were  not  present  in  the  case  of  the  six 
men  concerned.  Since  the  Supreme 

Court  does  not  summon  witnesses  or. 

investigate  facts,  but  is  confined  to  the 
|  discussion  of  points  of  law,  this  ambigu¬ 
ity  could  only  be  cleared  up  by  a  new 
trial,  aDd  hence  the  case  was  remanded 
to  the  Taiku  Court  of  Appeals.  On  th; 
other  points,  which  alleged  that  the  case 
was  of  a  political  nature  and  therefore 
fell  under  the  amnesty,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  against  the  defense. 

I  have  no  intention,  in  these  articles, 
of  discussing  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
correctness  of  its  decisions,  either  in  this 
trial  or  in  the  later  one  by  which  it  re¬ 
fused  to  quash  the  judgment  of  the  Tai¬ 
ku  Court  of  Appeals.  When  we  deal  with 
the  Supreme  Court  we  are  exclusively  in 
the  domain  of  technical  law,  of  which  I 
have  no  knowledge.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  the  judgments  of  this  court 
reviewed  by  some  competent  person, 
but  recognize  that  I  have  no  such  com¬ 
petence  myself.  Points  of  fact,  however, 
lie  on  an  entirely  different  plane  from 
points  of  law.  The  former  are  settled  by 
the  jury  in  criminal  cases  under  the 
English  and  American  system,  and  any 
person  of  sufficient  common  sense  to  sit 
on  a  jury  is  entitled  to  an  opinion  if  he 
has  the  evidence  before  him.  Now  un¬ 
der  the  Japanese  system  such  evidence 
must  be  incorporated  in  the,' judgment, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the 
evidence  is  upon  which  the  vferdict  is 
based. 

Trial  in  Taiku  Court 

The  trial  in  the  Taiku  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  took  place  July  ist  to  4th,  1913, 
Judge  Kensuke  Asada  presiding.  The 
defense  went  to  Taiku  with  high  and 
well  grounded  hopes.  The  ■  Supreme 
Court  had  imposed  upon  the  prosecution 
task  which  was  confidently  thought  to 
'  b^itlipossiblernamely,  to  prove  prepara¬ 
tion  aod  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The 
preparation  would  have  to  consist  in  the 
alleged  trips  of  Yi  Seun-huo,  An  Tai- 
kuk,  and  Ok  Kwan  pin  to  the  north. 
Of  these,  that  of  Yi  Seun-hun  had  been 
disproved  by  the  evidence  given  in  our 
former  article.  The  alibi  of  An  Tai- 
kuk  was  believed  to  be  equally  impreg¬ 
nable.  Ok  Kwan-pin  had  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  call  his  witnesses  but  wa3 
prepared,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  to  account 
for  his  movements  during'  the  period  in 
question. 

Besides  this,  even  the  alleged  original 
conspiracy  in  the  house  of  Im  Chi-chuog 
could,  it  was  thought,  be  successfully 
attacked.  On  the  dates  alleged,  a  satis¬ 
factory  alibi  could  be  found  Dot  only  for 
Baron  Yud,  but  for  others  of  the  men 


convicted.  Kang  Moon-su  was  back, the  man  at  whose  house  the  meetings 
from  Quelpart  and  could  be  summmed  of  conspirators  are  alleged  to  have, 
as  a  witness.  Yi  Chi-keun,  who  had  been  held.  Ihis  is  formally  satis- 
disappeared  the  previous  time,  was  i a  factory  evidence,  and  if  it  can  not  be 
the  employ  of  the  family  of  Baron  Yu  1  successfully  attacked  the  fact  i3 


attitude  was  due  to  a  callous  and  cyni¬ 

cal  disregard  of  coiwnon  justice. 

This  refusal  to  call  witnesses  was  an 
even  greater  abomination  in  this  than  in 
thV  first  court.  1  Court  of  First  In 
stance  may  conceivably  have  thought 
in  good  faith  that  the  large  body 
of  confessions  presented  unimpeach¬ 
able  evidence  of  gult,  but  the 
Taiku  Court  acted  in  the  full  iig|u 
of  the  facts  revealed  in  Judge  Suzuki’-, 
court,  where  all  the  evidence  presented 
was  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
case  of  the  prosecution  had  crumbled  to 
dust  Judge  Suzuki  had  desired  to  call 
Yi  Chi-keun,  but  could  not  find  him 
Would  it  not  have  been  common  de¬ 
cency  for  the  Taiku  Court  to  give  the 
defense  an  opportunity  to  produce  him  ? 
Under  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Couit 
the  visits  of  Ok  Kwan-pin  t0  tbe  nort)l 
were  vital  to  the  caSe.  He  claimed 
ability  to  prove  an  alibi.  He  had  not 
been  allowed  to  do  this  in  the  Seoul 
Court  of  Appeals  because  under  the  view 
of  the  law  taken  by  that  court  it  was 
immaterial  whether  he  proved  the  said 
alibi  or  not.  Under  the  case  as  tried  in 
Taiku  no  conviction  could  be  had  if  he 
and  the  two  other  could  disprove  their 
alleged  activity  in  North  and  South 
PyeDgando. 

Astounding  Phenomenon 

-I e  of  the  judges  at 
Taiku  and  the  refasal  to  call  witness 
can  not  by  any  stretch  of  charity  be 
made  consistent  with  an  honest  and 
genuine  trial.  The  facts  can  not  be 
otherwise  interpreted  than  as  the  acts  of 
men  predetermined  to  convict.  Whether 
such  predetermination  was  due  to  their 
own  prejudice  against  the  accused  or  to 
instructions  from  elsewhere  I  do  not 
venture  to  say,  bat  the  facts  raise  the 
question  in  a  very  serious  form.  We 
have  already  seen  from  the  action  of 
counsel  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
that  this  refusal  to  allow  proof 
of  innocence  is  most  extraordinary. 
Dr.  Uzawa  is  a  legal  expert  of  long 
practice  in  Japanese  courts  and  of  wide 
acquaintance  with  their  proceeding?, 
and  yet,  as  already  quoted,  he  empha¬ 
tically  declares  that  he  knows  of  no 
other  case  in  which  the  defense  was  not 
permitted  to  call  even  a  single  witness. 
Yet  in  this  Conspiracy  Case  we  find 
this  astounding  phenomenon  twice  over. 
Surely  this  could  hardly  be  unless  there 
were  powerful  sinister  and  illegal  secret 
pressure  by  which  the  action  of  the 
judges  was  directed. 

Let  us  now  briefly  take  up  the 
verdict  and  see  how  far  it  is  justified  by 
the  evidence.  The  full  translation  iQ 
the  “  Japan  Advertiser”  of  August  26th 
with  the  appended  notes,  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  ex¬ 
ception  has  been  taken,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  test  the  argument. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  three  things  must  be  proved  in 
order  that  a  conviction  may  be  reach¬ 
ed.  (1)  A  conspiracy  to  commit  the 
crime.  (2)  Preparations  to  carry  out 
the  plan  thus  formed.  (2)  The  inter¬ 
vention  of  an  unejrpectcd  and  insup 
perabte  obstacle.  Noto&ly  ofi'C'OT'two  of 
these,  but  each  one  separately  is  essen¬ 
tial.  If  a  siDgle  element  is  missing, 
this  crime  was  not  committed.  For  the 
first  of  these  elements  there  is  evidence 
formally  perfect,  but,  as  we  shall  sho’ 
in  reality  rotten :  for  the  second 
there  is  no  evidence  except  that 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Seoul 
Court  of  Appeals  and  is  known  to  have 
been  illegally  procured  :  for  the  third 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  oral 
or  written,  good  bad  or  indifferent. 

The  evidence  for  the,  fact  of  con¬ 
spiracy  consists  §of  the  confession  of 
Baron  Yun  Chi-ho,  corroborated. by  the 
almost  identical  confession  of  his  steward 
Kang  Moon-su  and  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  Yi  Chi-keon,  a  servant  of 


and  could  be  produced  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Once  get  these  two  men  iut  > 
court  and  the  fundamental  contention 
of  the  prosecution  would  be  exploded. 
Besides  that,  new  and  important  evid¬ 
ence  had  been  discovered  to  prove  that 
Baron  Yun  was  deceived  into  thinking 
he  would  be  set  at  liberty  if  he  con¬ 
fessed,  for  even  the  Chief  Warden  of 
the  Seoul  Prison  had  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  way  the  Baron  had  been 
treated.  However,  was  there  really  any 
need  of  taking  time  for  this  elaborate 
defense?  Was  it  not  self-evident  that 
the  acquittal  of  the  ninety  and  nine  had 
completely  destroyed  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  and  that  what  remained  was 
>nly_a  legal  formality  which  could  re 
suit  in  nothiDg  but  t»equituL?_  F.vcn 
the  counsel,  hith?rto  alv/ays  inclined  to 
pessimistic  forebodings,  were  so  con¬ 
fident  that  one  of  them  said  to  me  :  “If 
the  court  rejects  all  applications  for  the 
production  of  witnesses,  it  will  be  a 
good  sigD,  for  it  will  mean  that  the  pro¬ 
secution  has  determined  not  even  to 
make  a  fight.” 

A  day  or  two  later,  the  formal  pre¬ 
liminaries  having  been  completed,  the 
court  did  reject  all  applications  for 
witnesses,  and  when  I  asked  the-  same 
lawyer  whether  he  still  considered  it  a 
good  sign,  he  shook  his  head  in  a 
gloomy  denial.  What  had  caused  the  j 
difference  in  his  poiDt  of  view?  Nothing  | 
but  the  attitude  of  the  court,  which  | 
from  the  beginning  was  not  in  the 
least  that  of  men  investigating  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  that  of  men  who 
knew  already  what  verdict  they  would  j 
find,  aDd  were  bored  by  the  necessity  1 
of  goiDg  through  the  proper  mo-  j 
tions.  1  hey  appeared  to  pay  little  or  no  , 
attention  to  the  arguments  of  counsel 
or  to  the  statements  of  the  prisoners,  and  ; 
were  never  observed  to  take  notes,  as 
was  the  constant  practice  of  the  other  t 
court.  Had  they  found  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  this  attitude  would  have  had  a 
certain  measure  of  excuse,  for  no  sub 
stantial  interest  of  justice  would  have  | 
suffered.  When  they  convicted  the  six 
men  without  calling  a  single  witness, 
they  repeated  the  outrage  of  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  and  showed  that  their 


proven.  To  begin  with,  however, 
Baron  Yun  has  retracted  his  confession, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  false  statement 
made  for  the  following  motives :  the 
fear  of  torture,  the  hope  of  release,  lying 
information  supplied  by  the  examiners, 
and  a  failure  to  realize  the  serious 
nature  of  the  accusation. 

{Continued  on  Page  7) 
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The  Korean  Conspiracy 
Case 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

Yun’s  Confess'on 

I  hope  the  reader  will  understand  that 
it  is  no  part  of  ray  business  to  defend 
Baron  Yun’s  having  made  a  false  state¬ 
ment  (if  it  was  really  false)  or  even  to 
assume  that  it  was  untrue.  The  question 
is  merely  whether  this  confession, 
so  retracted  and  explained,  was 
good  evidence,  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  reasonable  ground  not  only 
for  his  own  conviction  but  also  for  that 
of  five  other  men,  who  one  and  all 
strenuously  deny  that  they  said  meetings 
ever  took  place.  That  will  obviously 
depend  upon  whether  his  explanation  of 
his  confession  is  credible,  whether  the 
substance  of  it  can  be  shown  to  be  ud- 
true,  and  whether  the  evidence  in  cor¬ 
roboration  bears  examination.  A  man 
may  retract  a  confession  all  he  likes,  if 
that  statement  has  Jed  to  the  discovery 
of  confirmatory  evidence  he  will  have  to 
take  the  consequences. 

Of  the  Baron’s  four  reasons,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recognize  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  last.  His  confession  says 
plainly  enough  that  he  plotted  with 

others  to  kill  ihe  Governor  General,  anrl 
how  he--  couid  consider  HTTs  £T  iigTiT 

matter  passes  comprehension.  The 
other  three,  however,  are  established  by 
independent  evidence  so  far,  as,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  (witnesses  having 
been  excluded)  any  such  proof  is  possi¬ 
ble.  That  the  examiners  did  lie  to  him 
is  manifest  from  the  document  of  his 
confession  itself,  for  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  others  had  already  confes¬ 
sed,  which  was  a  lie  and  could  have 
come  to  him  only  from  the  examiners. 
That  others  were  tortured  makes  it 
credible  that  the  Baron  was  threatened 
with  similar  treatment.  Finally  that 
the  prosecution  against  him  was  dropped 
and  he  himself  released  for  a  day  or 
two,  is  a  matter  of  official  record,  and  a 
false  promise  to  him  or  at  least  a  mis 
understanding  on  his  part  that  such 
release  was  or  would  be  the  reward  of 
confession  is  a  legitimate  inference. 

A  Screaming  Farce 

All  of  this  makes  his  explanation  of 
how  he  came  to  make  a  false  statement 
credible,  and  damages  the  value  of  that 
statement  .as  evidence,  unless  it  is  well 
corroborated.  Such  corroboration  is 
found  in  the  confession  of  Kang  Moon- 
su,  but  various  circumstances  render 
that  confession  of  very  little  value. 
It  is  a  statement  made  in  secret, 
not  under  oath,  nor  open  to  cross- 
examination.  It  is  one  of  more  than  one 
hundred  confessions,  every  other  one  of 
which  was  retracted  by  the  man  who 
made  it  when  examined  in  court,  aod 
many  of  which  were  disproved  by  evid¬ 
ence.  It  would  be  almost  a  miracle  if 
this  single  exception  would  not  also  be 
retracted.  That  it  was  not  retracted 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  due  to  the 
lack  of  opportunity.  Almost  all  of  the 
other  confessions  made  to  ihe  same  ex¬ 
aminers  by  toen  questioned  at  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  r:rru^- 
stances  are  known  to  have  beet, 
suggested  or  dictated  by  the  police  and 
extorted  under  torture.  The  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  this  confession  was  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  and  this  presump¬ 
tion  is  heightened  by  the  record  that 
during  the  examination  he  u  beat  upon 
the  table,  stamped  upon  the  floor,  cried 
out  . with  a  loud  voice  :  *  Kill  me,  punish 
me  in  any  way  you  like  !  ’  and  made 
such  a  disturbance  that  he  could  not 
be  examined.’9  The  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  this  record  does 
not  in  itself  furnish  evidence  that  Kang 
Moon-su  was  deranged  at  the  time, 
and  that  is  a  reasonable  decision ;  but 
does  it  not  suffice  to  suggest  that  there 
was  some  extraordinary  circumstance, 
and  that  his  evidence  should  not  accept¬ 
ed  unless  repeated  in  open  court  ? 
Again,  this  is  the  confession,  as  supers¬ 
cribed  in  the  records,  of  “The  accused 
Kang  Moon-su.”  Yet  he  was  never  put 
on  trial.  Accused  though  he  was,  he 
was  never  either  acquitted  or  convicted, 
but  was  banished  to  Quelpart  and  is  now 
at  liberty.  Does  not  all  this  make 
ithe  story  credible,  which  is  popularly 
Relieved  in  Korea,  that  be  was  so  in¬ 
jured  under  torture  that  he  could  not 
be  brought  info  court  ?  The  repeated 
refusal  of  the  authorities  to  bring  this 
vital  witness  up  for  public  examination 
goes  to  confirm  this  explanation.  To 
gWITWt'ii mu M  ilm  .JimltiX.il  »-onf-csion  of 
Baron  Yun  by  the  more  than  doubtful 
statement  of  Kang  Moon  su,  given  in 
secret  under  Heaven  knows  what  com¬ 
pulsion,  with  no  opportunity  for  public 
examination  or  cross-examination,  may 
te  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  but 
will  surely  fad  to  convince  the  world 
•of  Japanese  justice.  The  accused  are 
su i  posed  i'O  have  the  benefit  of  a  public 
trial,  but  a  public  trial  in  which  the 
essential  points  of  the  case  are  sustained 
by  testimony  secretly  giveD,  secretly  in¬ 
terpreted,  and  secretly  recorded,  with 
not  one  of  these  processes  open  to  ex¬ 
amination  later,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
ithan  screaming  farce. 

Second  Evidence 

The  second  evidence  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  witness  Yi  Chi-keun, 
who  testified  to  nothing  that  was  in 
itself  criminal.  He  stated  merely  that 
the  men  in  question  had  assembled  at 
bis  master’s  house  but  denied  all  knowl 
edge  of  the  business  that  had  brought 
them  together  and  had  not  overheard 
any  of  their  conversation.  The  fact  of 
conspiracy  therefore  rests  exclusively 
upon  the  evidence  given  above.  The 
point  of  greatest  importance  in  Yi  Chi-, 
keun’s  evidence  was  that  of  the  dates 
■upon  which  the  alleged  meetings  took 
place,  but  his  testimony  on  this  point 
was  shown  to  be  false  so  conclusively 
that  even  the  prosecution  abandoned 
>lhe  dates.  Since  he  had  made  false 
-statements  in  this  connection  in 
regard  to  matters  as  to  which  he 
could  not  be  mistaken,  viz.,  his  own 
birthday  and  that  of  his  son  the  evid¬ 
ence  shows  that  he  lied  on  every  poiDt 
■{hat  could  be  tested.  The  demand  of 


the  defense  that  this  witness  should  be 
brought  into  court  and  re-examined  ir 
public,  was  therefore  more  than  usuall) 
appropriate,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Taiki. 
Court  is  consistent  with  a  genuine  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  addition  to  all  this,  hi; 
testimony  is  open  to  the  same  suspiciot 
of  having  been  suggested  or  dictated  b' 
the  police  examiner  and  forced  by  tor 
ture  or  the  threat  of  torture  which  at 
taches  to  all  of  the  other  evidence  ir 
this  remarkable  case.  Secretly  taker 
secretly  interpreted,  and  secretly  record 
ed,  it  has  no  proper  place  in  a  public 
trial  when  the  man  himself  could  easily 
have  been  summoned  to  court. 

The  above  is  the  evidence  for  the 
first  essential  point.  As  for  the  second 
it  rests  exclusively  upon  the  statement; 
of  acquitted  men  who  had  confessed 
personal  participation  to  the  plot,  bur 
had  retracted  this  confession  and  had 
had  this  denial  accepted  in  the  Seoul 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Supreme  Coun 
declared  that  their  acquittal  left  theii 
testimony  still  available  against  their 
fellow -prisoners,  which  may  be  good 
law,  but  will  not  strike  the  ordinary 
man  as  good  common  sense.  Agains' 
the  truth  of  the  evdence  in  question 
stands  not  only  the  t rnphatic  denial  o< 
the  men  who  gave  it,  but  also  all  the 
wealth  of  documentary  aDd  persona) 
evidence  which  shows  that  Yi  SeuEL-hun 

never  went  near  Nap  Chong  and  Syen 
Chueu  between  Dec.  25th  and  29th, 
1910,  and  that  An  Tai-kuk  remained  in 
Seoul  for  the  same  period.  More  evi 
dence  to  the  same  effect  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  defense,  and  they  were  anxious  to 
produce  it.  Whether  the  men  were 
innocent  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  most  spotless  in 
nocence  had  no  chance  of  acquittal 
under  the  methods  pursued  at  Taiku. 
Those  methods  were  an  outrage  upon 
justice  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Japanese 
judiciary.  < 

A  Somersault 

If  this  may  justly  be  said  of  the 
evidence  that  sustains  the  first  and 
second  essential  elements  of  the 
crime,  however,  what  must  be  said  of 
the  court’s  finding  as  to  the  third  indis¬ 
pensable  element,  the  “  unexpected 
obstacle  ”  ?  One  can  only  stand  speech¬ 
less  at  the  effrontery  of  the  proseeu- 
cutioo,  which  declared  that  the  said 
obstacle  consisted  in  this  :  that  the  men 
instigated  all  refused !  This  is  the 
same  case,  remember,  in  which  the 
prosecution,  at  an  earlier  stage,  pro¬ 
cured  the  conviction  of  ninety-nine 
men  on  the  charge  of  having  consent 
ed  to  and  actively  assisted  in  the 
plot  Then  the  “  unexpected  obstacle  ” 
consisted  in  the  strict  guard  and 
in  the  dignity  of  the  Governor  Gene¬ 
ral.  (Rather  disrespectful  of  them  to 
call  this  “unexpected.”  I  think).  A 
more  amazing  somersault  can  not  be 
imagined  than  to  find  the  same  prosecu¬ 
tion  now  strenuously  insisting  that  not 
a  soul  consented,  and  actually  making 
this  refusal  the  cornerstone  of  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  remaining  defendants. 

More  amazing  than  the  effrontery 
of  the  prosecutors  is  the  logic 
of  the  court,  which  hands  out  a 
fnd:ng  to  that  effect.  Upon  what  evid  ¬ 
ence  ?  Upon  none  at  ali,  for  the  evid¬ 
ence,  rach  as  it  is,  is  all  the  other  way.. 
To  be  sure,  Chief  Procurator  Kokubu, 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  pointed  to  the 
evidence  of  the  policemen  to  the  effect 
that  all  was  quiet  at  the  stations,  and 
said  that  when  there  is  evidence  on  the 
one  hand  that  certain  men  were  instigat¬ 
ed  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  did  not 
join  the  plot,  we  can  properly  infer  that 
they  refused.  It  is  dear,  however,  that 
what  the  evidence  of  the  policemen 
went  to  prove  was  merely  the  non¬ 
occurrence  of  the  event.  What  is 
wanted  is  the  cause  of  this  non- 
occurrence4  upon  which  the  evid¬ 
ence  of  the  policemen  has  no  bear¬ 
ing.  Between  the  instigation  and  the 
said  non-occurrence  at  least  two  things 
might  have  intervened ;  the  refusal  of 
the  men,  as  alleged,  or  a  subsequent 
voluntary  cessation  on  the  part  of  the 
intending  criminals.  In  the  one  case 
the  men  are  guilty  under  the  law,  in  the 
other  case  they  are  innocent.  The 
court  surely  should  ha?e  had  evidence 
to  show  which  of  these  two  cases  was 
the  actual  one,  but  such  evidence  was 
not  had~-apparently  the  need  for  it  was 
not  even  felt. 

The  court  might  indeed  reasonably 
have  said  that  there  was  no  good  evid¬ 
ence  that  any  one  consented  ;  albeit  the 
evidence  for  this  was  precisely  the  same 
39  that  any  one  at  all  was  instigated.  Bui 
between  sayingThat-thcre^s-mr  evi<J eut«- 
to  show  consent  and  that  there  is  evid 
ence  to  show  refusal,  there  is  all  the  dif¬ 


ference  in  the  world.  The  Taiku  Court 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  draw  this 
distinction.  The  Seoul  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  had  said  that  there  was  not 
jofficient  to  show  that  any  one 
had  participated,  which  is  ordinarily 
is  far  as  a  criminal  court  can  go, 
ind  furnishes  adequate  ground  for  acquit¬ 
tal.  The  Taiku  Court,  however,  hand¬ 
ed  down  a  decision  which  not  only  was 
not  proven;  but  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  well  nigh  incapable  of  proof, 
viz.,  that  of  many  men  instigated  not  one 
consented.  How  could  the  court  know 
that?  In  fact,  the  conviction  of  Baron 
Yun  and  his  companions  is  based  upon 
one  of  the  absurdest  fallacies  in  logic,  a  1 
universal  negative.  Without  this  uni¬ 
versal  negative,  for  which  not  the 
shadow  of  an  iota  of  genuine  proof 
exists,  the  third  essential  element  in  the 
crime  is  not  established,  aod  the  con¬ 
viction  falls. 

I  fear  that  in  this  long  discussion  I 
have  strained  the  patience  of  editor  and 
readers  to  the  breaking  point,  but  it 
seemed  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  to  show  how  utterly  baseless  is 
the  final  conviction.  Baron  Yun  and  the 
others  are  the  victims  of  an  apparent  in¬ 
capacity  for  logical  reasoning.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  justice  of  his  sent¬ 
ence.  Tt  merely  rt  r  r 
sufficient  reason 
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lected  by  the  Japanese  police  in  Korea 
show  that  they  are  either  inefficient  as 
guardians  of  the  peace  or  that  they  pro¬ 
ceed  with  terrible  and  illegal  cruelty  in 
he  discharge  of  their  office. 

For  this  state  ot  affairs  General  Aka- 
•hi,  as  head  of  the  force  is  directly  and 
Geoeral  Terauchi,  as  head  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  ultimately  responsible. 


BY  ALBKRTUS  PIETERS 

A  distinguished  soldier  governs 
Korea.  If  I  am  correctly  informed  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  powers,  few  monar- 
chs  have  such  authority  over  their 
dominions  as  he  holds  by  direct  ap¬ 
pointment  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  success — 
he  must  bear  the  blame  of  failure.  As 
I  have  already  said,  I  believe  that  the 
administration  of  General  Court  Tera¬ 
uchi  is  worthy  in  many  respects  of  high 
praise.  My  unpleasant  duty  in  this  art¬ 
icle  is  to  call  detailed  attention  to  the 
things  which  the  phenomena  of  the 
Conspiracy  Case  teach  us  in  regard  to 
the  police  and  gendarmerie  organization 
by  which  public  order  is  maintained.  In 
uasing  rliJc  T  trust  I  shall  be  acquitted 
of  any  animus  against  Court  TctouchJ.  T 
have  never  had  the  honor  of  even  see¬ 
ing  his  face,  and  all  I  hear  of  him  in 
Korea  so  far  as  he  is  personally  con¬ 
cerned  causes  me  to  think  of  him  as  an 
amiable  gentleman  of  good  intentions. 

I  have  therefore  neither  occasion  nor 
desire  to  speak  of  him  in  any  terras  but 
those  of  the  highest  respect.  The  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  his  administration  in 
Korea,  is,  however,  a  question  of  public 
concern,  which  may  be  properly  dis¬ 
cussed. 

To  be  quite  frank  in  regard  to  the 
police  and  gendarmerie  organization, 
for  which  General  Akashi  is  more  direct¬ 
ly  responsible,  the  facts  of  the  conspi- 
y  case  place  it  in  the  following  dilem¬ 
ma,  on  either  horn  of  which  it  roust 
inevitably  be  implied  :  to  wit,  the  men 
in  charge  are  either  hopelessly  incom¬ 
petent  and  inefficient  or  they  are  cruel 
and  criminal.  How  does  th at  appear  ? 
Simply  from  their  own  showing. 

The  members  of  this  police  and  geD 
darmerie  system  suspected  the  accused 
in  the  beginning,  effected  the  arrests,  did 
the  examining.  According  to  the  mate 
rials  they  thus  gathered  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  judicial  authorities,  the 
country  was  seething  with  insurrection 
and  intended  assassination  from  August 
to  December,  1910.  Messengers  went 
scurrying  hither  and  thither,  secret 
meetings  in  public  places  were  fre¬ 
quently  held,  much  money  was  collect¬ 
ed,  often  by  violence,  weapons  were 
smuggled  into  the  country  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  and  armed  bands,  com 
posed  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  went  upon  thirty  five  occasions, 
to  the  railway  stations  in  broad  day¬ 
light  to  kill  the  Governor-General  of 
the  country. 

Where  W«re  The  Police? 


It  would  be  bad  enough  if  these  acts 
had  taken  place  only  in  the  Consp;racy 
Case  and  the  ordinary  administration 
were  free  from  suspicion  of  torture. 
T'here  is  only  too  much  reasan,  how¬ 
ever,  to  believe  that  what  has  come  to 
light  in  this  celebrated  case  is  not  in¬ 
frequent  practice  of  the  Japanese  police 
Korea.  I  have  before  me  a  number  of 
statements  from  reliable  sources  giving 
details  of  such  treatment.  The  reader 
will  understand  why  it  is  inadvisable  to 
quote  the  witnesses  by  name.  Let  me 
ffer  a  few  extracts : 


Yet  all  this  time  not  a  single  detective 
was  present  at  any  of  these  meetings 
not  an  arrest  was  made;  never  once 
did  the  presence  of  such  bodies  of 
men  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  police, 
not  a  revolver  was  found  nor  did 
the  fainest  inkling  of  all  this  reach  the 
unsuspecting  guardians  of  the  peace 
until  nearly  a  year  later,  when  it  came 
out  by  accident.  All  this  is  not  my 
accusation  of  the  police.  This  is  what 
they  say  themselves !  Surely  I  am 
justified  in  asking  whether  such  police 
as  this  are  not  utterly  incompetent  and 
inefficient.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  country  when  they  were  so  sound 
asleep?  It  was  immediately  after 
the  annexation,  when  everything 
should  have  led  them  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  plots.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  assassination  of  Prince  Ito,  when  the 
fear  of  assassination  should  have  made  the 
police  argus  eyed.  At  such  a  time,  if 
ever,  they  should  have  lain  awake  nights 
thinking  of  some  way  to  discover  and 
forestall  Korean  treachery.  Yet  no  less 
than  five  hundred  Koreans  were  plotting 
the  murder  of  the  Governor  General 
under  their  very  noses  and  they  never 
knew  it  till  a  year  had  elapsed  and  all 
the  danger  was  over.  What  in  the  world 
is  General  Akashi’s  force  good  for 
if  this  is  the  way  they  perform  their 
I  duties  ?  Surely  a  more  lamentable  con 
!  fession  of  incompetence  was  never  made. 

Of  course  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of. 
it.  This  confession,  Ul^s-'TtJT'otKers 
n  the  Korean  Conspiracy  Case,  is 
ipfie  involuntary,  and  I  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  accepted.  Yet,  if  this  is 
not  so,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
police  who,  set  to  discover  facts, — 
real  crimes  and  real  criminals, — let 
their  imaginations  run  riot  with  false 
accusations,  arrest  a  hundred  and  fifty 
innocent  people,  and  keep  them  in  pri¬ 
son  for  more  than  a  year  until  the  slow 
and  doubtful  processes  of  the  law  set 
them  free?  Is  this  competence?  One 
can  excuse  a  good  deal  when  the  com 
mission  of  a  crime  is  beyond  question, 
as  when  a  man  has  been  murdered,  and 
the  police  make  a  mistake  in  arresting 
the  wrong  man.  But  here  it  turns  out 
that  there  was  never  any  crime  at  all  in 
North  and  South  Pyengando.  I  daubt 
whether  anywhere  in  the  world  one  can 
find  a  police  force  so  stupid  as  to  ima¬ 
gine  crimes  that  never  existed,  except  in 
Korea. 

Take  Your  Choice 
Still,  did  not  one  hundred  men  con¬ 
fess  ?  Yes,  and  we  know  how  and  why 
they  conlessed.  The  competence  of  the 
police  force  for  their  proper  duties  can 
be  defended  only  upon  a  wholesale 
rejection  ot  the  confessions  as  false  ;  bat 
such  a  number  of  false  confessions  could 
only  have  been  made  if  the  police  had 
resort  to  criminal  dictation  of  confessions 
and  the  most  revolting  cruelty.  Take 
your  choice,  you  can  ha^e  it  eithe 
I  way,  but  not  both.  The  materials  co  - 


Ooe  foreigner  says : 

“My  secretary  was  called  out  by  the 
police  and  without  bein*  informed  what 
charge  was  preferred  against  him  led 
away  to  the  police  station.  .  . 

He  returned  home  and  for  over  a  week 
was  unable  to  walk  to  our  house.  For 
over  six  weeks  his  hands  were  so  swollen 
and  numb  because  of  his  torture  that  he 
was  unable  to  feed  himself.” 

Another  foreigner  was  carrying 
)n  buiidinfr  operations  and  employ- 
d  certain  Chinamen  who  were  arrested 
in  connection  with  a  gambling  affair 
and  takeu  to  the  local  police  station. 

On  the  following  morning  the  four 
Chinamen  who  had  been  first  arrested 
and  kept  in  confinement  over  night 
returned  to  their  quarters  and  reported 
that  they  had  heard  the  cries  and  shrieks 
of  the  other  two  throughout  the  night 
and  believed  that  they  had  been  killed. 
At  any  rate,  these  two  head  workmen 
never  returned  from  the  police  station 
and  have  never  been  heard  of  since. 
Relatives  came  from  China  to  search  for 
them,  but  never  lerned  anything  further 
about  them.” 

Another  foreigner  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing  case. 

“A  Japanese  man  and  girl  were  found 
murdered,  and,  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  Korean  informer,  the  police 
seized  the  people  of  a  certain  village 
where  the  Christian  movement  is  flour¬ 
ishing.  A  considerable  share  of  those 
arrested  were  Christians  They  report¬ 
ed  that  they  were  tortured  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  police  examination  and  five 
of  the  church  members  with  some  others 
were  taken  after  some  months  of  con¬ 
finement  to  Fusan.  One  of  the  five  was 
so  crippled  by  the  torture  that  he  had 
to  be  carried.  Some  time  after,  a 
certain  Japanese  was  convicted  of  crime 
and  then  confessed  that  he  had  killed 
the  above  mentioned  man  and  girl.” 

A  servant  of  a  foreign  family  in  Seoul 
was  taken  to  the  police  station  for  ex¬ 
amination  upon  suspicion  of  theft, 
“After  examination-tbe  police  allowed 
Him  to  return  and  reported  that  he  was 
innocent.  The  servant  complained  to 
his  employers  that  he  had  been  tortured. 
The  young  man  of  the  house  thereupon 
had  the  servant  remove  his  clothing  so 
that  he  could  see  himself,  and  reported 
that  the  servant  was  badly  marked  on 
the  body  by  fresh  wounds  and  stripes.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  cases 
nothing  depends  upon  the  statements  of 
Koreans.  Each  case  is  one  in  which 
marks  or  other  results  of  ill  treatment 
are  certified  to  by  foreign  residents  of 
unimpeachable  character.  That  the 
police  employ  these  methods  habitually 
is  a  matter  of  common  conviction 
among  fore:gn  residents  in  Korea,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  others.  Only  recently  I 
m’ta  gentleman  engaged  in  the  mining 
business  in  Korea,  who  told  me  that  a 
servant  of  his  had  been  arrested  on  sus¬ 
picion,  examined  under  torture  and 
released,  but  that  he  had  come  home  so 
bruised  that  he  was  for  a  time  unable  to 
work. 

These  stories  have  been  afloat  with 
regard  to  the  Japanese  colonial  admi¬ 
nistration  both  in  Formosa  and  in 
Korea  for  a  long  time,  but  there  has 
been  no  case  in  which  careful  investi¬ 
gation  by  foreign  observers  was  pos¬ 


sible  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
Conspiracy  Case.  Tnose  who,  like 
myself,  had  refused  to  believe  that  such 
things,  if  they  occurred  at  all,  were  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  sporadic  and  irre- 
ponsible  action  of  exceptionally  cruel 
policemen,  are  now  forced  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  the  deliberate  and 
ettled  practice  of  Japanese  police 
abroad;  if  not  even  in  Japan  proper.  I 
have  a  letter  from  an  entirely  responsible 
source  in  Formosa  giving  details  of  men 
smilarly  treated,  one  of  whom  died  in 
the  hospital  from  his  injuries. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  Gen.  T^rauchi’s 
statement  to  the  missionaries  that  the 
use  of  torture  was  incredible  as  an  honest 
utterance  at  the  time.  If  so,  he  was 
then  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
ignorance  is  no  excuse  in  a  responsible 
administrator.  After  all  that  has  passed 
and  all  the  evidence  made  public  there 
is  as  yet  no  inkling  that  Count  Terauchi 
has  instituted  any  investigation.  If  he 
is  still  so  unsuspecting  as  to  believe  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  took  place  he  is  too 
innocent  to  be  the  head  of  the  Korean 
administration. 


If  some  degree  of  ignorance  may  still 
be  accepted  in  the  case  of  the  Gorvenor 
General,  what  of  General  Akashi,  the 
head  of  the  police  force  ?  The  Procura¬ 
tor  at  the  Taiku  Court  argued  against 
the  possibility  of  torture  from  the  fact 
that  the  examinations  were  carried 
on  at  Police  Headquarters  in  Seoul. 
In  an  isolated  station  an  ignorant 
or  vicious,  policeman  might  conceiv 
ably  abuse  his  authority,  but  it  was 
absurd  to  think  that  such  things  could 
take  place  under  the  very  eves  of  the  I 
central  authorities.  Tnis  was  his  plea. 
Yet  they  did  happen.  I  need  not  go 
over  the  evidence — the  world  has  it  and 
believes  it.  If  more  evidence  is  wanted 
there  is  more  to  be  had.  The  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Taiku  Procurator  will  con¬ 
vince  no  one,  but  does  rebound  with 
tremendous  force  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  these  offences  against  humanity  and 
against  the  law  of  the  land. 


THE  KOREAN  CON  - !  duced,  but  were  UDable  to  get  the  word 

to  their  friends.  Sometimes  also  that 
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SP1RACY  CASE 
The  State  of  the  Law 

VII 

BY,'  ALBiRTUSj  PIETEKS 

In  the  early  stages  of  public  discussior) 
in  regard  to  the  Conspiracy  Case  atten 
tion  was  directed  to  certain  defects  in  the 
ordinary  criminal  laws  of  Japan.  As 
I  have  already  remarked,  it  seems  to  me 
tiat  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  the 
Conspiracy  Case  are  due  less  to  defects 
in  the  law  itself  than  to  the  lawless  ad 
ministration  of  it  by  the  police.  Yet 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  poiDt  out  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  the  law  in  Korea  that  give 
the  prosecution  an  ur  due  cdvantage. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that 
this  case  was  not  prosecuted  under  the 
Ixws  of  Japan  proper,  but  under  those 
of  Korea,  which  in  some  vital  respects 
are  very  different  from  the  law  as  known 
to  us  in  Japan.  So  great  is  this  differ 
ence  that  the  acts  of  which  Baron  Yun 
and  his  companions  are  convicted  would 
not  have  been  crimmal  at  all  if  they 
had  been  performed  in  this  country.  In 
Korea,  even  where  no  attempt  reall) 
takes  place,  that  is  to  say,  where  no 
shot  was  fired  or  other  attack  made, 
the  conspiracy  to  commit  crime,  if  fo! 
lowed  by  preparation  acd  prevented  b) 
an  unforeseen  obstacle,  is  punishable, 
aDd  that  by  a  heavy  sentence.  In 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  while  there  is 
also  such  a  thing  as  “mi-sui  han,”  “un¬ 
accomplished  crime,”  it  occurs  odI) 
when  some  breach  of  the  peace  has 
actually  taken  place.  To  put  the  pomf 
briefly,  the  Korean  law  punishes  the 
criminal  intention,  the  Japanese  law  the 
criminal  act. 


their  friends  wished  to  place  papers 
in  their  nacds  but  were  unable  to  get 
them  to  them.  It  is  simply  a  faci 
that  under  the  criminal  law  as  at 
preset  administered,  the  accused  has  no 
fair  chance  to  prove  his  innocence.  On 
the  one  hand,  an  undue  burden  of  prool 
is  laid  upon  him  and  on  the  other  he  is 
constantly  hampered  in  the  use  of  means 
indispensable  to  carry  that  burden. 

Another  very  serious  defect  in  the 
law  is  that  men  may  be  kept  in  prison 
without  trial  indefinitely.  In  respons-- 
to  a  question  by  Dr.  HaDai,  Judge 
Suzuki  said  that  the  law  allowed  the 
police  to  place  people  under  detention 
for  any  length  of  time,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Public  Procurator, 
which  was  to  be  applied  for  every  leD 
days.  (Seoul  Press,  Jan.  21st,  1913) 

Dr.  Uzawa  told  me  in  the  interview  ol 
Feb.  24th,  that  this  could  not  be  done 
n  Japan  at  the  discretion  of  the  police, 
but  that  if  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
by  a  judge  aDd  the  accused  had  been 
remanded  to  prison,  he  might  be  kept 
there  without  formal  examination  for  an 
indefinite  period.  lie  knew  of  excep 
tiooal  cases  where  such  prisoners  had 
been  detained  for  more  than  a  year 
without  examination.  ence  which  the  court  had  not  accepted1 

The  use  of  evidence  secretly  obtain  .■Vhen  0,her  counsel  pointed  out  the 

,  ,  ,  .  1  ,1  inrnnlrnvprMhio  *  1 — 

ed  and  recorded  is  a  very  serious 
evil.  Admitting  that  such  evidence  may 


Laws  Left  Unrevised 
When  the  Japanese  Government  took 
over  Korea  through  the  act  of  annex 
ation,  it  became  appropriate  to  revise 
the  laws  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  modern  system  ol 
the  Empire,  and  this  was  all  the 
more  neces  ary  as  the  subjects  of 
foreign  countries  were  to  come  under 
Japanese  _  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
the  Criminal  Code  was  revised  ii 
She  spring  of  last  year,  about  six 
months  after  this  case  began  to  attraci 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Id 
spite  of  the  serious  discrepancy  between 
this  particular  statute  aDd  the  laws  of 
Japaii  proper,  it  was  strangely  enough 

left  unrevised.  There  may  have  been  and  had  denounced  the  cruelty  and 


legitimately  be  obtained-  while  the  case 
is  under  investigation  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  aod  that  in  cases  where  the  per 
son  has  died  or  for  other  persons  can 
not  be  produced  his  statement  may  fair 
ly,  within  limits,  and  with  proper  cor¬ 
roboration,  be  allowed,  to  have  weight 
as  evidence ;  there  surely  can  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  prosecution  should 
oof,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
required  to  bring  its  witnesses  into 
cour%  that  they  may  be  put  UDder  oath 
and  subjected  to  cross-examination.  No 
genuine  investigation  is  possible  when 
the  most  important  evidence  in  the  case, 
like  that  of  Kang  Moon-su  and  Yi  Chi- 
keun,  has  to  be  accepted  cut  and  dried, 
without  any  possibility  of  probing  it. 

Counsel  Missed  a  Chance 

The  Japanese  law  forbids  torture. 
Yet  complaints  of  torture  persist  in 
Japan  and  Korea,  and  they  will  of 
necessity  continue  to  bring  discredit 
upon  Japanese  justice  unless  and  until 
some  adequate  method  is  provided 
whereby  the  defense  may  have  its  com 
plaints  attended  to.  The  counsel  in  the 
Conspiracy  Case  did  practically  noth¬ 
ing  with  this  side  of  the  case,  simply 
because  it  would  have  been  futile  to  do 
In  my  own  opinion  they  made  a 
mistake  in  doing  so  little.  If  they  had 
been  fired  with  real  moral  indignation 


other  laws  also  left  unrevised,  but  at 
any  rate  this  one  was,  aDd  several 
Japanese  gentlemen  whom  I  met  free!) 
expressed  themselves  as  convinced  that 
st  had  been  left  intentionally,  so  that 
this  Cx.se  could  be  tried  under  it.  If  ?o, 
this  must  be  added  to  the  other  ud 
solved  mysteries  which  appear  fo  pnin» 
to  a  powerful  influence  behind  the  scents 
working  to  secure  me  condemnation  of 
these  particular  men.  Mr.  H.  Ogawa, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  law  in 
question  as  a  “remnant  of  barbarism.” 
For  the  continuance  of  this  “relic  of 
barbarism”  the  Terauchi  administration 
is  responsible. 

Another  particular  in  which  the  law 
of  Korea  differs  from  that  in  JapaD 


absurdity  of  it,  they  would  have  fired  _ 
shot  at  the  system  that  would  have  beeD 
heard  around  the  world.  Legally  futile 
it  might  have  beeD,  but  it  would  have 
>ad  a  powerful  moral  effect.  How  futile 
t  really  was,  however,  to  complain  of 
til  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
was  orly  too  evident.  Not  to  speak  of 
e  Cuurt  of  First  Instance  and  the 
Taiku  Court,  of  which  nothing  better 
was  to  be  expected,  even  in  Judge 
Suzuki’s  court  no  attention  was  paid  to 
complaints  of  torture,  so  far  as  formal 
action  was  concerned.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  court  was  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  complaints  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  but  in  no  way  did  the  judge 
subject  their  tale  of  horror  to  public 
investigation.  They  asked  him  to 


is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  against  their  bodies — he  .did  not.  They  re- 


arrest  without  warrant  la  Japan,  as  jt 
other  civilized  counties,  a  man  can  ,nt 
be  arrested  arbitrarily.  Unless  a  police¬ 
man  seizes  him  in  the  very  act  of  crime, 
the  information  incriminating  him  must 
be  laid  before  the  proper  officer,  and 
only  when  a  warrant  has  been  issued 
can  he  be  arrested.  In  Korea,  on  the 
contrary,  the  police  have  power  to 
arrest  at  anytime,  even  without  warrant. 

A  third  point  of  difference  is  that  in 
Japan  the  preliminary  examination 
must  take  place  before  a  judge,  who  thus 
brings  to  the  task  of  sifting  the  material 
prepared  by  the  procurator  an  unbiassed 
(mind.  In  Korea  the  procurator  may, 
and  in  this  case  did,  conduct  the  preli¬ 
minary  examination,  thus  diminishing 
ithe  protection  extended  to  the  accused. 

The  Real  Trial 

These  are  the  chief  points  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  Conspiracy 
Case, ,  where  the  law  differs  from  that 
of  Japan  proper.  There  are  certain 
other  particulars  in  which  criticism 
based  upon  this  case  falls 
entire  system  J.a_-u«r-m~tfrg  Japanese 
empire.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  is 
detei  mined  rather  by  the  preliminary 
examination  than  by  the  public  trial. 
The  latter  generally  is  very  brief  and 
more  like  a  formality  than  like  a  real 
investigation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  even  in  important  cases  it  lasts 
but  a  few  days;  while  the  preliminary 
trial  is  much  longer.  The  preliminary  in 
vestigation  is  thus  the  real  trial,  and  the 
accused  comes  to  the  public  trial  already 
in  the  position  of  one  whose  guilt  has 
been  proved.  Yet  duriDg  she  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  he  has  Dot  had  the 
benefit  of  counsel  and  has  generally 
Ibeeo  kept  in  jail,  so  that  he  has  had  no 
(Opportunity  to  prepare  his  defense. 

Even  afier  he  has  a  lawyer,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  him  except 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  so  that  no 
confidential  conversation  is  possible. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Conspiracy 
Case  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the 
counsel  to  get  into  communication  with 
their  clients.  According  to  the  rules  they 
could  see  them  at  any  time  between 
eight  or  nine  in  the  morniDg  and  four 
tin  the  afternoon,  except  Sundays,  unless 
the  prisoners  were  otherwise  engaged. 
As  they  were  “otherwise  engaged”  in 
the  court-room  during  precisely  those 
hours,  the  lawyers  had  to  see  them 


quested  him  to  call  the  prison  surgeons 
—he  took  care  not  to  do  so.  He 
gave  Mr.  Kuniiomo  an  opportunity  to 
deny  the  torture  story  under  oath,  but 
cautiously  refrained  from  testing  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  denial  was 
an  act  of  perjury  or  not. 

The  law  forbids  torture,  but  it  might 
as  well  permit  it  openly  so.  long  as  it 
provides  no  machinery  by  which  those 
who  have  been  ill  treated  may  get 
justice.  To  be  sure,  the  Koreans,  after 
oeing  acquitted,  might  have  prosecut¬ 
ed  Mr.  Kunitomo,  but  only  a  fool  would 
do  it,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of 
the  courts.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prevent  torture.  A  provision  that  no 
one  should  be  examined  except  in  the 
presence  of  their  counsel  would  do  it,  or 
if  that  is  considered  too  radical,  a  rule 
that  no  confession  shall  be  used  against 
a  man  if  he  retracts  it  in  court,  unless 
the  said  confession  if  corroborated  by 
other  evidence,  would  deprive  the  police 
and  procurators  of  the  motivethnuii- 
present  inducts  — to^Tesbrt  to 

!FhtTwould  certainly  diminish 
aDd  might  stamp  out  the  practice. 

Finally,  the  arbitary  powers  at  present 
enjoyed  by  the  ccur.s  in  the  matter  of 
evidence  badly  need  to  be  modified. 
As  we  have  seen  the  system  worked  in 
the  Conspiracy  Case,  the  court  can  re¬ 
ject  aDy  and  all.  applications  for  the 
production  of  witnesses.  The  most  ab¬ 
surd  thiDgs  are  possible  under  such  a 
system.  As  an  American  writer  discus- 
sirg  the  Court  of  First  Instance  put  it 
Under  such  a  system  a  man  might  be 
convicted  of  murder  with  the  supposed 
victim  in  court  clamoring  to  be  heard  !” 
Not  only  has  the  court  excessive 
powers  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
evidence,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
evidence  once  given.  No  more  extreme 
instance  of  this  could  be  imagined  than 
that  of  the  Taiku  verdict.  The  court  had 
before  it  the  statements  of  approximately 
a  hundred  men  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  been  solicited  to  join  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  and  had  done  so.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  the  court  picked  out  the  sentence 
in  which  they  made  the  former  state¬ 
ment  and  completely  neglected  to  quote 
the  latter.  But  did  not  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  had  consented  remain  as 
part  of  the  evidence  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
Lawyer  Yi,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  ven¬ 
tured  to  point  out  that  so  far  from  its 
being  proved  that  all  of  the  accused  re¬ 
fused  to  joiD,  many  had  said  they  con 


(during  the  dood  recess.  It  repeatedly  senttd,  but  the  Supreme  Court  told 
happened  that  the  accused  desired  cer-  him  he  had  no  business  to  criticize 
ifaiu  papers  or  other  evidence  to  be  pro- 'the  judgment  upon  the  basis  of  evid- 


incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Taiku 
judgment  contained  findings  for  which 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  was  adduced, 
the  Supreme  Court,  so  to  speak,  shrug 
ged  its  shoulders  and  said  it  wa:»  really 
too  bad  that  the  counsel  did  not  agiec 
with  the  court  as  to  what  the  evidence 
sufficed  to  prove,  but  that  the  finding  as-  j 
to  matters  of  fact  appertained  to  ihe ! 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  was  no  business 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  set  it  right. 

In  short,  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pre¬ 
sent  places  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges,  aDd  can  be  safely 
administered  ODly  by  meD  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  judicial  acumen.  The 
question  whether  the  legal  and  judicial 
officer.,  in  Korea  really  possess  the  re-j 
quired  degree  of  competence  will  oc-i 
cupy  our  attention  in  ihe  next  article.  • 
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BY  ALBERTOS  PIETERS 

Under  the  present  system,  the  judges 
form  facts  at  their  own  discretion  and 
force  them  as  the  acts  of  the  accused. 
No  natter  whether  there  be  any  evi 
dence  or  confession  establishing  these 
facts,  the  judges  seem  to  be  acting  on 
the  principle  that  the  judges  have  the 
right  to  recognize  or  deny  facts.  .  .  ,  - 
So  long  as  the  present  system  obtains, 
justice  will  find  it  impossible  to  main 
tain  its  dignity,  and  reasonable  judg¬ 
ments  can  not  be  hoped  for. 

Dr.  Egi, 

“  The  Japan  Times.” 

To  generalize  in  a  hasty  manner  from 
isolated  instances  is  both  logically  and 
morally  indefensible,  and  hence,  in 
taking  up  the  question  of  the  coropet 
enee  of  procurators  and  judges  in  Korea 
1  wish  to  begin  by  rnakisg  it  cl-ar  that 

I  confine  myself  to  the  present  case,  aDd 
leave  it  to  others  who,  like  the  distingu¬ 
ished  advocate  quoted  above,  have  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
to  say  whether  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  its  phenomena  may  or  may  not 
with  propriety  be  extended  to  the  judi¬ 
ciary  of  Korea  at  large  or  to  that  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan  as  a  whole. 

The  procurators  and  judges  together 
form  the  force  whereby  the  laws  are 
administered.  In  Korea  the  former  sit 
with  the  latter  during  the  trial  aDd  are 
to  all  outward  appearances  a  part  of  the 
court.  There  is  no  semblance  of  equal¬ 
ity  between  them  and  the  counsel  for 
the  defense  as  representing  two  parties 
equally  pleading  before  an  impartial 
tribunal.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
law  places  exiraordinary,  if  cot  excessive 
powers  in  the  hands  of  both  procurators 
and  judges.  The  question  before  us  is 
how  far  these  officials,  in  the  conduct  oi 
the  Conspiracy  Case,  indicated  by  their 
actions  that  they  possessed  the  judicial 
temperament,  the  sense  of  justice,  the 
keenness  of  insight,  the  broad  outlook, 
and  the  sturdy  independence  which 
would  make  it  safe  for  them  to  wieid 
such  unrestricted  power.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  competence  in  the  largest 
sense. 

Judges  and  Judges 

Upon  this  point  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  some  of  them 
whose  competence  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  We  thank  God  for  Judge 

Suzuki,  whose  calm,  judicial,  courteous 

attitude  and  patieDt  sifting  of  evideno 
displayed  the  sharpest  contrast  to  vsba 
was  done  by  other  hands.  We  can  doi 
demand  infallibility.  Nor  can  we  for  a 
moment  take  the  ground  that  a  judge  is 
competent  or  not  according  as  he  de¬ 
cides  the  way  we  wish  him  to.  Judge 
Suzuki  was  over-ruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  question  of  law  and  he  pro 
oounced  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  men 
whom  I  believe  to  be  innocent,  but  I  am 
far  from  questioning  his  competence  to 
sit  on  the  bench  on  any  such  grounds. 

There  are  others,  however,  whose 
competence,  in  ray  judgment,  has  beei 
seriously  impeached  by  the  course  oi 
events  in  this  trial.  Moreover,  I  be- 
flieve  that  this  element  of  incom¬ 
petence  was  great  enough  to  reflect  seri 
ous  discredit  upon  the  administration  ol 
the  Government  General,  as  it  was  due 
to  such  incompetence  that  many  in 
nocent  persons  were  made  to  suffer,  that 
the  reputations  of  others  weie  needless- 
fly  damaged,  and  that  the  final  verdict 
was  an  act  of  gross  injustice. 

The  question  whether  Japan  main¬ 
tains  in  Korea  the  proper  organs  for  the 
administration  of  justice  is  one  in  which 
the  world  is  justly  interested.  It  is 
chiefly  upon  the  basis  of  reforms  in  the 
judicial  system  that  extraterritoriality 
was  abolished.  Japan  is  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  provide  not  merely 
modern  system  of  laws,  but  also  men  to 
judge  cases  under  it  who  are  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  its  ideals,  without  which  the 
Jaw  itself  is  a  dead  letter. 

Vet  when  we  ask  ourselves  whether 


because  the  system  required  such  testi¬ 
mony  to  he  given  before  the  preliminar) 
court  and  the  records  only  to  be  usee 
in  the  public  trial.  The  prosecutioi 
simply  had  no  witnesses  to  produce. 
There  was  only  one  of  any  importance 
— Yi  Chi-keur— and  the  procurator 
successfully  resisted  the  attempt  to  have 
him  brought  into  court.  I  do  not 
include  Kang  Mcon-su,  for  his  state¬ 
ment  was  a  confession,  not  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  witness. 

This  absence  of  independent  evidence 
makes  it  clear  that  the  men  who  pre 
pared  the  government’s  case  made  nc 
attempt  to  do  so  along  modern  lines 
They  exerted  themselves  to  secure  con¬ 
fessions.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  the> 
felt  no  need  of  getting  what  a  prosecu 
tor  abroad  would  consider  real  proof, 
although  the  confessions  bristled  with 
statements  for  which  proof  should  have 
been  obtainable.  Had  they  set  them¬ 
selves  to  get  such  evidence  in  cor 
rob  nation,  they  would  have  discover¬ 
ed  their  error  promptly  and  the  case 
would  probably  never  have  come  to 
trial— certainly  not  in  the  form  in  whicl 
did.  I  do  not  accuse  the  officers 
of  wilfully  neglecting  their  duty. 
I  believe  they  simply  had  so  little 
grasp  of  what  that  duty  was  thai 
it  never  occurred  to  them  that  anything 
further  was  needed  than  confessions.  Id 
other  words,  they  were  incompetent  to 
understand  the  modern  system  of  law 
which  they  were  supposed  to  help  ad 
minister. 

It  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  mo 
dern  Occidental  system  worked  b) 
men  who  really  belong,  so  far  as  their 
mental  attitude  and  equipment  are  con 
cerned,  to  the  Tokugawa  period.  There 
are  other  men  also  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  peninsula.  The  col¬ 
lision  within  the  circle  of  Japanese 
officialdom  between  men  of  the  old 
aDd  of  the  new  type  is  aptly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  story,  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  can  not  vouch,  bui 
which  ought  to  be  true  if  it  isn’t.  WheD 
the  procurators  had  completed  their  iD 
'erestiDg  collection  of  confessions,  they 
went  to  Mr.  Komatsu  at  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  get  the  Decessary 
sanction  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  McCune 
and  others.  Mr.  Komatsu  looked  ovei 
the  papers  and  said  :  “Have  you  noth 
mg  but  these  confessions?”  “No,  this  is 
all.”  “Then  keep  your  hands  off  the  for¬ 
eigners  until  you  have  better  evidence,” 
was  the  answer,  which  sagacious  decision 
saved  the  Korean’adroinistrarion  from  a 
peck  of  trouble. 


the  legal  and-4u^****^,,l^L1  Jli, 
pared  the  Conspiracy  Case  for  public 
trial  exhibited  capacity  to  grasp  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  modern 
system  under  which  they  operated,  the 
-first  significant  thiDg  that  stnkes  us  is 
their  apparent  inability  to  understand 
the  nature  and  value  of  evidence.  This 
was  manifest  first  of  all  in  the  over¬ 
emphasis  placed  upon  confessions, 
an  attitude  of  mind  no  doubi 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  old 
Chinese  system.  Under  modern  legal 
practice,  as  every  intelligent  West¬ 
erner  knows,  confessions  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  are  uncon¬ 
vincing  to  court  and  jury  unless  repeat 
cd  in  public  or  sustained  by  ample  proof. 
In  the  Conspiracy  Case,  on  the  contrary, 
the  contentions  of  the  prosecution  rested 
upon  confessions,  to  the  almost  total  ex 
'elusion  cf  all  other  forms  of  evidence. 
2  say  "almost  total”  for  there  was  a  little, 
a  very  little,  extraneous  documentary 
aud  persooal  evidence,  upon  which, 
■however,  no  emphasis  was  laid  by  either 
prosecutors  or  courts,  insomuch  that 
hardly  aoy  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
ispeeches  of  the  former  or  the  judgments 
of  the  latter.  So  far  as  calling  witnesses 
is  concerned,  it  will  seem  almost  in- 
-credible  to  the  Occident,  but  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  fact  that  in  these  public  trials  not  a 
single  person  testified  to  a  single  crim- 
,  .inal  act  of  a  single  one  of  the  one  hund¬ 
red  and  twenty  three  persons  originally 
j>uj  on  trial.  That  was  not  merely 


Absolute  Stupidity 

This  incompetence  is  apparent  agaiD 
in  the  failure  of  the  officials  to  sift  the 
evidence.  On  every  possible  occasion 
the  procurators  emphasized  the  habitual 
untruthfulness  of  the  Koreans,  and  yel 
uothiDg  could  be  more  confiding  than 
the  way  they  swallowed  the  statements 
of  the  same  Koreans  when  confessing 
crime.  I  do  not  know  the  law,  but 
it  strikes  me  that  it  must  be  the 
business  of  the  officials  who  conduct  the 
preliminary  examination  to  subject  the 
;videDce  to  a  sifting  process,  so  thai 
only  fairly  reasonable  and  credible  al- 
-B«uons  shall  come  before  the  courts 
for  examination.  If  this  is  not  so, 
is  not  easy  to  see  of  what  use  the  pre 
limiDary  examination  is,  or  to  justify 
the  confidence  apparently  reposed  in 
this  examination  by  the  judges.  Yet. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  “  dossier  ”  sent 
up  iD  the  Conspiracy  Case  was  a  hodge 
podge  of  the  most  absurd  falsehoods, 
as  already  shown  in  Article  II  of  this 
series.  More  shoddy  legal  work  can  not 
be  conceived.  If  the  case  were  one  oi 
little  moment,  this  might  be  attributed 
o  carelessness,  but  in  a  matter  of  such 
unusual  importance  as  this  one  was, 
there  seems  no  possible  explanation  bui 
sheer  incompetence.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  typical  revelation  of  this  kind 
came  out  iD  court,  I  turned  to  a  Japan 
ese  gentleman  near  me  and  said:  “How 
do  you  account  for  that  ?”  “Stupid,  ab¬ 
solutely  stupid  1  ”  was  the  fraDk  reply. 

Still  another  indication  of  incom 
pettnee  was  the  lack  of  accuracy  in  im¬ 
portant  statements.  I  will  cite  one 
glaring  instance.  The  procurator  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  said  .  “WheD 
the  accused  in  the  present  case  were  sera 
to  prison  to  await  trial,  every  man  was 
physically  examined,  and  not  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  three  men  had 
even  a  sign  of  having  been  subjected  to 
such  ill  treatment.”  (Japan  Chro 

aide  a  report  p.  86)  I  heard  this  state 
ment  quoted  by  the  Procurator 
Taiku,  aDd  the  one  in  the  Court  of  Ap 
peals  at  Seoul  repeated  it  in  modified 
form.  Vet  the  fact,  ” 


have  no  such  idea.  I  believe  that 
hey  were  entirely  sincere  and  acted  in 
good  faith,  at  least  at  the  beginning, 
rhat  is  demonstrated,  to  my  mind,  by 
the  unsuccessful  seatch  of  the  missionary 
residences  and  school  premises  at  Syen 
Chuen.  Evidently  a  dishonest  prosecu¬ 
tion  would  never  have  resulted  in  aD 
unsuccessful  search.  If  we  can  imagine 
he  officials  to  be  so  depraved  as  to 
institute  a  malicious  aud  deliberately 
false  prosecution,  there  would  have  been 
ither  no  search  for  weapons  at  all  or  a 
successful  one — a  thing  perfectly  easy  to 
ccomplish. 

What  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  in  the  officials  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  General  is,  therefore,  not  in¬ 
sincerity,  but  incompetence  in  a  higher 
ieDse,  that  is  to  say,  lack  of  ability  to 
take  a  broad  view,  ignorance  of  the 
world,  narrowness,  blindness,  lack  ot 
common  sense.  Had  they  been  in  any 
real  sense  competent  and  well  educated 
men,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
DderstaDd  to  some  extent  what  kind  ot 
men  the  American  missionaries  are,  by 
what  motives  they  are  compelled,  what 
they  are  attempting  to  accomplish,  and 
what  kinds  of  enterprises  they  would  be 
likely  to  engage  iD.  Had  they  known 
these  things,  they  might  still  have  be 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  an  exceptional 
scoundrel  among  them,  but  they  would 
laughed— as  the  rest  of  the  world  did— 
at  the  idea  that  twenty  of  them  could 
have  banded  themselves  together  in 
such  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Governor 
General.  ' 

If  the  conduct  of  the  procurators  and 
other  officials  who  prepared  the  case  for 
the  courts  gives  rise  to  the  above 
strictures  upon  their  competence,  is  the 
case  aDy  better  when  we  come  to  the 
judges  on  the  bench,  with  the  except- 
cions  noted  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  it  is.  The  same  failure  to 
ppreciate  the  nature  and  value  of  evi¬ 
dence  stares  us  in  the  face  iD  aggravated 
lorm  when  we  find  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  and  that  at  Taiku  refusing  wit 
oesses.  The  action  of  the  latter  court 
n  its  arbitray  selections  from  the  body 
of  evidence  aDd  the  remarkable  logic  by 
which  it  reached  its  fiodiDgs  have  alrtady 
been  discussed.  How  can  courts  which 
proceed  after  this  fashion  be  considered 
competent  to  wield  the  excessive  powers 
entrusted  to  them  ?  The  Court  of  First 
Instance,  to  judge  by  its  manner,  was 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  duties 
of  the  prosecutor  and  those  of  the  judge, 
or  to  deal  with  uncoDvicted  defendants 
except  upon  a  presumption  of  guilt.  To 
such  courts  the  words  of  Dr.  Egi  at  the 
head  of  this  article  may  fairly  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

Finally  hare  the  courts  in  this  case 
placed  themselves  beyond  suspicion  of 
yieldim-  to  undue  pressure  from  out- 
•ide  ?  The  facts  justify  the  fear  that 
they  have  not.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  any  court  acting  as  did  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Taiku  without  some  ex¬ 
traneous  pressure.  What  the  nature  ol 
that  influence  was  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  Possibly  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  general  public  opinion  of  the 
Japanese  official  world  in  Korea,  which 
was  certainly  bitter  against  the  accused. 
Possibly  there  was  more  direct  interfer¬ 
ence.  The  law  which  governs  jueicial 
appointments  in  Korea  makes  this  possi 
ble  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  Japan 
Here  the  judges  are  protected  by  law, 
and  can  not  be  removed  by  executive 
decree,  but  there  everything  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  General,  and 
under  him  heads  of  departments  ex 
ercise  real  power.  The  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  appoints,  transfers 
or  dismisses  at  his  own  will  aDy  of  the 
judges,  although  any  action  of  his  re¬ 
quires  the  seal  of  the  Governor  General 
To  quote  Dr.  Egi  agaiD:  “Judges  are 
humaD.  They  might  be  influenced  by 
power,  interests,  ambition,  and  other 
considerations.”  Certainly  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Korea  justify  such  apprehensions 
far  more  than  in  Japan. 

That  not  everything  is  as  it  should  be 
in  the  Korean  judiciary  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  facts  ol  the  Conspiracy  Case 
but  also  by  the  suicide  of  Judge  Naka 
roura,  of  the  Eu-syong  branch  of  the 
Taiku  District  Court,  reported  some 
months  ago  in  the  “Osaka  Shiropo, 
from  the  report  of  which  I  quote  as 
follows :  "On  a  table  was  found  a 

statement  written  by  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  the 
amount  of  official  corruption  prevailing, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  pi  curving  the 
sanctity  of  the  law  and  isuccessvully  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  ud'"  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Count  Terai* 


..^yTO-rmrsTafement  of  the  Procurator. 
Messrs.  WilsoD  and  Dunlop  have  settled 
that  for  us  beyond  dispute. 

Official  Probity 

The  “  Japan  Mail  ”  on  April  30th. 
191a,  in  connection  with  this  same  case, 
said  :  “  Falsehood  has  never  been 

pro\ed  against  Japanese  high  officials.’ 

I  greatly  prefer  myself  to  take  that  view. 

It  would  be  a  serious  matter 
say  that  the  above  statement  was  a  deli 
berate  lie.  Yet  if  it  is  not  so,  it  is  at 
least  grossly  inaccurate.  Shall  we  say 
that  the  Procurator  did  not  know  the 
facts?  This  is  the  only  alternative,  but 
that  reflects  on  his  competence.  It  was 
his  official  business  to  know  that  very 
thing,  for  when  he  made  this  assertion 
he  was  standing  in  court  and  pleading 
a  case  as  the  representative  of  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

Again,  in  a  larger  sense,  a  very  painful 
impression  as  to  the  competence  ot  the 
officials  concerned  is  produced  when  we 
(rad  them  believing  that  so  many  of  the 
missionaries  were  involved  in  the  plot. 
Whose  concern  if  was  to  deceive  them  in 
this  respect  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  deceived.  At  least, 
it  is  charitable  to  think  they  were. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  whole  Con 
spiracy  Case  was  concocted  by  these 
officials  in  order  to  discredit  the 
Christian  churches  and  the  mission-1 
aries,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  call- 1 
ed  religious  jiersecution.  Personally! 
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THE  KOREAN  CON¬ 
SPIRACY  CASE 

Conclusion 

DC 

BY  ALBEBTUS  PIETERS 

Say  not  ■‘The  days  are  evil,  whose  to  blame?’ 

And  Lid  the  hands  and  acquiesce,  oh  shame! 

Stand  up  !  Speak  out !  And  bravely,  in  God’s 
name. 

It  matters  not  how  deep  entrenched  the  wrong. 

How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  d«y  how  long. 

Faint  not,  fight  on  !  To-morrow  comes  the 
song. 

— Malthie  Babcock. 

In  the  proceeding  eight  articles  I  have 
presented  my  ideas  on  the  Conspiract 
Case,  which  I  beg  the  public  to  accep 
as  the  views  of  an  independent  foreigt 
observer  who  has  had  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  to  study  the  case  by  attend 
ance  upon  public  trials  by  hearing  the 
argument  of  counsel  on  both  sides  and  b> 
careful  examination  of  original  docu 
ments.  Absolute  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
claimed  either  lor  the  statements  made  oi 
the  inferences  drawn  in  so  complicated 
an  affair.  Where  I  am  wrong  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  cot  reeled.  I  have  in  aDy 
case  not  written  without  du?  in 
vefitigation,  and  believe  that  I  have  not 
been  influenced  by  any  prejudice,  how¬ 
ever  si  ght,  against  Japan  or  the  Japan¬ 
ese  administration  in  Korea.  On  the 
contrary,  starling  out  with  an  attitude 
of  mind  favorable  to  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
erning  powers,  I  have  reluctantly,  and, 
as  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  abundant 
evidence,  come  to  the  conclusions  al¬ 
ready  stated. 

I  desire  now  to  point  out  the  bearing 
of  this  case  and  the  conditions  it  reveals 
upon  th“  welfare  ard  honor  of  Japan 
and  to  urge  upon  men  in  eveiy  station 
of  1  fe  the  duty  of  arousing  public 
opinion  so  as  to  demand  an  investiga 
tion  into  the  charges  of  torture;  to  the 
end  that  the  guilty  parties  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  punished,  the  incompetent  officials 
removed,  and  toe  honor  of  ihe  Japanese 
people  vindicated. 

What  is  Needed 

To  judge  from  the  comparative 
silence  of  the  pi  ess  and  of  public  men 
in  Japan  upon  ihe  Conspiracy  Case, 
it  appears  to  be  considered  an  affaii 
of  little  importance.  That  is  a  great 
mistake.  This  case  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  it  reveals  in  the  police  and 
judicial  administration  have  in  the  first 
place  a  very  impt riant  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  Korea.  The  country  is  now 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

The  task  before  Japanese  statesmanship 
is  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  public 
order  in  the  peninsula  and  on  the  other 
to  make  the  Koreans  loyal  and  cootect 
ed  subjects  of  she  Empire.  The  former 
task  will  certainly  rt  quire  the  strong 
hand  of  power,  but  the  latter  no  les: 
certainly  calls  for  tact,  sympathy,  and 
justice.  Justice  is  the  fundamental  virtue. 

Without  tha*.,  .all  the  road- making,  affor¬ 
estation.  education,  sanitation,  and  what 
not  that  Japan  can  do  for  Korea  will  not 
placate  the 'Koreans  orsatisfy  ihe* world. 

It  is  an  ominous  facf  that  the  opinion 
of  foreign  observers  is  less  favorabh 
now  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  J 
travelled  through  Korea  in  the  spring  of 
jgio.  At  tnat  time  the  general  opinion 
of  American  residents  with  whom  I 
spoke  was  favorable  to  Japan.  The  an 
negation  was  expected  speedily  to  take 
place  and  was  not  looked  forward  to  with 
drej^L  Jt  was  not  long  after  the  death  ol 
Prince  Ito,  the  loss  of  whom  was 
universally  deplored,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  policy  of  that  statesman  would 
be  continued.  Everywhere,  in  spite  ol 
specific  criticism,  I  found  confidence  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Japanese  ad 
ministration.  Going  back  two  and  a 
halt  years  later  I  found  such  confidence 
greatly  diminshtd.  Bitterness,  suspicion, 
and  apprehension  were  on  the  mcrease. 

What  had  made  the  difference?  The 
change  of  adrainisi ration,  culminating 
in  the  Conspiracy  Case  and  all  ihe  ra 
mificatioDS.  I  never  real  zed  so  dearly 
before  how  much  difference  a  single 
*a»esman  can  make  in  the  welfare  of 
subject  people  or  the  honor  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  nat'on. 

A  Legacy  of  Hate 
If  this  is  so  even  among  the  foseign 
residents,  what  must  be  the  case  among 
the  Koreans  ?  As  I  sat  day  after  day  in 
the  court-room  at  Seoul  and  watched 
the  faces  of  the  young  men  among  th.  |  action  of  ""ihe  iir.r  court' 
spectators  harden  as  the  graphic  tales" 
of  brutal  indignity  and  cruel  wrong 
were  pouriDg  from  the  lip3  of  the 
prisoners,  it  grew  upon  me  what  a 
tremeDdous  politic*!  blunder  tne  whole 
prosecution  was.  I  could  imagine  those 
young  men_^*rt»g  uui  SrfcTTelling  in 
their  own  home  towns  the  things  they 
bad  heard  in  the  court  room.  I  warrant 
you  it  lost  nothing  in  the  telling  !  As 
these  things  pass  from  l:p  to  lip,  they 
can  not  but  breed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Koreans  a  legacy  of  hate.  If  there  had 
been  satisfactory  evidence,  the  effect 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  serous,  but  with 
these  six  leading  men  cmdemned  on  the 
flimsiest  grounds,  the  Koreans  will  al 
most  certainly  come  to  the  conclusion 
fthat  it  is  merely  spite  work,  reveDge  for 
anti-Japanese  political  activity  before 


Hhe  sent xat ion.  If  England  had  treated 
General  Bolha  at  d  his  friends  in  this 
-way,  there  wou'd  be  a  Dew  rebellion 
brewing  in  the  Transvaal  to  day. 

I  appeal  to  publ  c  men  in  Japan  to 
concern  themselves  with  this  problem  to 
see  to  it  that  a  more  intelligent,  sympa 
thetic,  and  statesmanlike  policy  i: 
adopted  in  Korea,  and  that  the  wrongs 
already  done  shall  be  redressed. 

Tiiis  case  is  also  of  vast  importance 
m  relation  to  the  honor  and  credit  of 
Japan  abroad.  No  doubt  it  was  to  this 
that  the  very  influential  “  New  York 
independent ’’  referred  when  it  said 
•editorially  that  this  case  was  far  more 
important  than  the  people  of  Japan 
appeared  to  real  ze.  Japan  has  enter¬ 
ed  the  comity  of  nations  and  roust 
exhibit  that  « decent  respect  for  the 
•common  opinion  cf  mankind  ”  to  which 
^uch  a  position  calls  her.  Japan  >ha? 


entered  upon  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  and  desires  to  retain  the  esteem 
>f  her  ally.  There  is  between  Japar 
and  America  a  traditional  friendship, 
he  maintenance  of  which  is  of  th» 
lighest  importance  to  boih  of  thest 
'reat  nations.  All  of  this  stands  m 
direct  relation  to  the  fact  that  Japan  is 
:omroitted  to  modern  ideals  of  justice 
ind  particularly  to  the  abolition  ol 
rorture  in  crimiral  proceedings.  The 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  with  Russia  would  have 
been  impossible  if  the  people  of  these  two 
countries  had  not  believed  that  there  was 
between  them  and  the  Japanese  a  kino 
f  spiritual  ki  ship — that  Japan  rather 
han  Russia  stood  for  British  and  Ame 
ncan  ideals  of  justice.  Everything  thai 
oes  to  undermine  this  confidence  is  a 
blow  at  the  friendship  between  Jipan 
nd  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 

Foreign  Comment 
That  this  Conspiracy  Case  has  done 
much  to  undermine  such  confidence  is 
beyond  question.  Some  months  ago 
there  came  into  my  hands  a  copy  ol 
“  The  Christian  Herald  ”  published  in 
England.  The  en'ire  front  cover  page 
of  that  weekly,  which  i  understand,  ha- 
*  very  large  circulation,  was  filled  with 
a  picture  of  Japanese  police  aod  gen  J 
darmes  arresting  Korean  Christians, 
wi  h  an  inset  picture  in  the  corner  show¬ 
ing  how  these  prisoners  were  being 
tenured.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  in 
every  important  particular  the  picture 
was  correct !  The_lf  Duly  Chronicle  I 
he  “  Daily  Mail  ”  “The  Times'^  a  no" 
many  other  papers  in  England  have 
published  comments  on  the  case, 
while  in  Amer'ca  it  has  aroused  much 
discussion  in  such  j  ournals  as  the 
‘  Independent,”  “  The  Outlook,”  the 
Literary  Digest,”  the  “  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  World,”  etc.  All  this  has  hat) 
a  quiet  but  tremendous  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  and  the  point  to  br 
most  cartfully  noted  is  that  this  kind  of 
thing  damages  Japan  most  in  the  very 
circles  where  she  has  otherwise  her 
staunchest  friends.  I  noticed  during 
ihe  recent  California  discussion  tha' 
some  Japanese  journals  wondered 
why  from  certain  quarters  hitherto 
favorable  to  Japan  no  emphatic  voice 
her  side  was  heard,  I  am  sure 
that  very  few  Japanese,  even  public  men, 
realize  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
Conspiracy  Case.  The  other  day  I  met 
a  missionary  who  had  recently  returned 
to  this  country  from  America.  He  told 
me  that  wherever  he  lectured  on  Japan 
the  question  was  put  to  him  :  “  What 

about  the  Conspiracy  Case  in  Korea?  ” 
He  naturally  found  it  impossible  to 
defend  the  course  of  the  authorities.  1 
realize  his  predicament  perfectly. 
Like  other  missionaries  I  have  when  on 
furlough  travelled  through  many  ol 
the  states,  lec  uring,  and  have  delivered 
oot  far  from  five  hundred  addresses  od 
Japan.  Almost  everywhere  I  was  asked 
heth^r  the  new  order  of  things  in  Japan 
was  anything  more  than  a  veneer.  I 
able  honestly  to  say  that  I  believed 
Japan  to  be  sincerely  committed  to 
western  ideals  of  just  government,  burn 
I  a  ere  in  America  today  I  should  b? 
^ically  embarrassed. 

With  Regret 

James  Russell  Lowell  says  :  “  The 
years  between  have  taught  some  sweet, 
some  bitter  lessons,  none  wiser  than 
this :  to  spend  in  all  things  else  but  of 
old  friends,  to  be  most  miserly.”  JapaD 
is  well  advised  to  be  most  miserly  of  her 
old  friends,  for  her  enemies  are  many. 
Yet  her  best  friends  are  now  obliged  to 
speak  of  her  with  regret.  No  better 
frieod  did  Japan  ever  have  than  the  late 
Dr.  D  C.  Greene.  Yet  this  is  what  h* 

•  rote  in  the  “General  Survey”  of  “The 
Christian  Movement”:  It  is  a  matter  of 
sincere  regret  that  there  has  been,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  aware,  no  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  charges  of  torture.  Even 
Japan’s  warmest  and  closest  friends  feel 
'hat  at  this  point  a  serious  mistake  has 
been  made.”  In  regard  to  the  refusal 
of  witnesses  in  the  Court  of  First  Inst¬ 
ance,  he  says :  “While  it  can  not  be  as 
serted  tha  the  Court  exceeded  the  tech 
nical  limits  of  its  discretion  in  ihe 
matter  of  summoning  witnesses,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  strangely  arbitrary 
in  the  exescise  of  that  discretion.” 

No  better  friend  of  Japan  is  now 
living  than  Dr.  J.  H.  Pettee,  of  Oka¬ 
yama,  yet  in  “  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World  ”  he  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
a  travesty 

of  justice  ”.  Thus  the  Korean  ad¬ 
ministration  is  trailing  the  honor  of 
the  Empire  in  the  dust  and  is  weaken 
iDg  the  international  friendship  on 
which  so  rrwrji^dnfteud'>.1  ^nitTfionorL 
not  be  vindicated  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  integrity  restored  by 
policy  of  silence  and  inactivity 
the  part  of  her  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  men.  Very  strange  indeed  has 
been  the  apathy  of  the  press  on  this 
matter  of  international  concern.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  causes,  it  is 
time  now  to  awake.  The  facts  are  fully 
accessible  and  beyond  dispute.  What 
s  public  opinion  in  Japan  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  Nothing  ?  In  that  case  the 
disgrace  which  now  rests  upon  the 
Korean  administration  will  rest  'upon 
the  government  and  people  of  Japan. 
Are  the  people  of  Japan  so  callous 
i  hat  the  wrongs  pf  the  Koreans 

have  no  interest  for  them  ?  Or 
so  unpa’riotic  that  the  honor  of  the 
Empire  among  the  nations  is  nothing  to 
them?  Or  dumb  that  they  have  no 
voice  with  which  to  speak  ? 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  acknowledge  a 
fault,  Lowell  says  again:  “There  are 
three  words  which  are  the  most  difficult 
of  all  in  any  lannuage  to  pronounce,  and 
yet  no  man  or  nation  that  can  not  utter 
them  can  claim  to  have  attained  to  man¬ 
hood.  These  three  words  are  “I  was 
wrobg.”  Has  Japan  attained  to  moral 
manhood?  Nothing  in  modern  times 
has  reflected  greater  credit  upon  Fiance 
than  the  fioal  righting  of  the  Dreyfus 
case,  nor  has  any  act  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  raised  President  Wilson  higher 
in  the  esteem  of  the  world  than 
his  repent  utterance  admitting  that 


the  United  States  was  wrong  in  the 
Panama  dispute.  Japan  is  not  placed  in 
an  exceptional  position  by  the  indefen  1 
'ible  acts  of  her  colonial  admmis’rators. 
The  impeachment  ot  Warren  Hastings 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  famous 
cases  where  the  public  opinion  of  Eng¬ 
land  burned  with  indignation  at  the 
oppression  of  which  her  representatives 
were  guilty,  but  from  that  day  to 
this  there  %have  been  many  similar 
cases.  The  present  high  character  of 
British  Government  in  dependent  states 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
such  public  opinion.  The  United  States 
has  a  dark  record  of  cruel  wrong 
m  its  relation  to  the  Negro  and  Indian 
races,  and  even  to  this  day  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  decent  government  in  that  coun¬ 
ty  is  possible  only  by  a  constant  and 
sometimes  a  losing  fight.  The  saving 
elemem  in  these  countries  is  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  many  men  ready  to  kindle  with 
fierce  indignation  at  wrongs  done  to  the 
helpless  men  whose  battle,  cry  is  voiced 
by  Dr.  Malthie  Bibcock.  Has  not 
Japan  also  men  of  enthusiasm  for  human¬ 
ity,  and  of  high  courage  ?  If  so,  it  is 
d^ne  for  them  to  speak  out  on  the  Con- 
s/racy  Case. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  LI  HONG  CHANG 

Impressions  of  France— Recep 
tion  at  the  Elysee 


The  London  “Observer”  continues 
its  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the 
Diary  of  Li  Hung  Chang. 

The  first  of  the  entries  in  the  Diary 
after  the  arrival  in  France  from  Germany 
is  as  follows. 

We  are  in  France,  and  somehow  I  am 
feeling  more  at  home.  My  stomach  is 
in  bad  shape,  for  I  have  been  tempted 
to  eat  too  much  of  German  foods.  May¬ 
be  it  is  the  wines  that  trouble  me,  for 
I  have  been  taking  much  of  their  white 
wines,  and  like  them  so  well  that  Count 
Hatzfeldt  said  he  woulJ  ship  many 
casks  to  Tientsin  for  me. 

Seventy -five  thousand  Frenchmen 
surrendered  to  the  Germans  just  where 
we  crossed  the  river. 

“  I. it  Belle  France” 

Two  Days  Later,— “La  Belle  France” 
they  call  this  country.  “The  beautiful 
France,”  I  am  told  it  means,  and  I  am 
ready  to  agree  with  the  sentiment. 
Indeed,  from  my  osbervations  I  will  go 
still  further  and  call  it  happy  and 
beautiful  and  gracious  France,  for  in  all 
my  travels  no  hours  have  been  so 
pleasing  fo  me  as  those  which  I  have 
spent  within  this  delightful  land. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  sense  of  patriotism 
in  this  thought,  for  I  must  confess  that 
much  of  the  country  between  Metz  and 
Paris  is  considerably  like  that  of  Kuing 
Tung  and  Kuang-Si  prov  nces.  Ol 
course,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
houses  and  fences;  and  the  people  are 
not  at  all  alike,  but  the  panorama  from 
the  train  for  miles  and  miles  was  of 
the  more  lovely  portions  of  south  China. 

The  trees  and  vegetables  and  grasses, 
seemed  to  have  the  same  greens  and 
other  colours,  and  if  the  houses  were 
changed  or  hidden  from  view,  and  if  a 
few  of  my  people  stood  along  the  rail¬ 
road,  I  could  easily  think  I  was  a  bund 
red  or  two  hundred  miles  from  Canton 
instead  of  being  that  number  from 
Paris. 

And  this  in  the  very  country  through 
which  the  mighty  German  armies  head¬ 
ed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  mas- 
.  ter  strategist,  my  friend  Von  Moltke,  and 
directed  by  that  man  of  silent  thunder 
and  terrible  lightning.  Prince  Bismarck 
— who  offered  me  so  much  hofbrau  only 
the  other  day — marched  to  the  subjuga 
tion  and  humiliation  of  the  proud  coun¬ 
try  of  Napoleon!  It  is  mo^t  interesting 
to  think  about  these  things,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  French  people  would  rather 
forget. 

rap  Smile  of  ilie  People 
In  truth  I  believe  they  must  have  long 
since  forgotten,  for  these  people  are 
what  we  call  in  Chinese  a  smiling  family. 
They  an  so  different  from  the  Russians 
and  the  Germans — I  mean  the  masses, 
Russian  crowds  seem  to  have  no  en 
thusiasm.  There  is  respect  and  awe  of 
a  dull  kind  in  their  faces,  and  a  sort  of 
hopelessness  that  they  seem  to  be  afraid 
to  give  expression  to. 

With  the  Germans  there  is  enthusi¬ 
asm,  but  it  is  of  a  hard,  matter-of-fact 
kind— the  life  of  business  or  science, 
•perhaps.  They  laugh  a  great  deal,  sing 
much  and  talk  loud  ;  but  somehow  I 
was  given  the  impression  that  all  these 
three  came  from  their  beers  and  wines 
more  than  from  the  heart  or  soul. 

But  the  French,  as  I  have  said,  are 
so  different.  The  faces  of  the  crowds, 
even  of  the  little  boys  and  girls,  seem 
to  be  those  of  a  people  who  are  living  a 
life  of  earnest  joy  ;  that  is,  that  they 
know  there  is  much  good  pleasure  in 
life,  and  they  intend  to  get  it  out  with¬ 
out  making  too  hard  a  job  of  it- 

A  Chinese  l.onn 

This  morning  I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Bank  of  France  and  met  the  Board  of 
Governors,  all  of  them  introduced  by 
M.  Leroux,  of  the  Ministry  of  France. 
I  was  interested  in  this  great  institution 
which,  they  tell  me,  owns  financially 
one-half  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  borrow  a  few  mil 
lion  francs?  As  a  bit  of  humor  I  had 
C’Lung  ask  that  question  when  we  were 
in  the  executive  rooms,  and  the  chief 


the  lender  of  small  sums  in  a  person 
despised  by  the  general  public..  That  is 
because  they  squeeze  the  blood  of  those 
who  borrow.  That  is  why  the  “  pawn¬ 
broker  ”  is  an  undesirable  person  in 
the  community. 

Uefeucn  Of  PmvnbrokliiK 

However,  I  can  say  that  while  many 
of  the  statements  regarding  me  as  the 
owner  of  most  of  the  loan  offices  in 
China  are  without  doubt  much  exagger¬ 
ated,  I  am  interested  largely  in  such 
establishments  in  some  of  the  provinces; 
Nor  am  I  ashamed  of  such  in'erest. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  that  so 
often  have  I  been  able  to  help  poor  peo¬ 
ple  with  small  loans,  either  upon  their 
goods,  their  labour,  or  just  their  promise. 

It  is  not  seemly  that  I  write  cf  my 
own  virtues,  but  it  is  surely  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  every  man  to  defend  his  name 
and  character  when  attacked.  Therefore 
I  will  say  that  though  I  have  made  a 
comfortable  amount  of  wealth  from  my 
loan  offices  it  has  not  been  made  by  ex¬ 
cessive  interest  charges.  If  I  had  been 
a  hard  man  towards  all  those  who  had 
borrowed  from  my  agents  and  were  un¬ 
able  to  pay  I  would  to-day  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  world. 

And  then,  too,  I  have  never  used 
what  wealth  was  graciously  given  me 
by  the  good  gods  for  evil  purposes.  I 
have  bought  neither  honour  nor  office ; 

I  would  cut  my  face  with  a  knife  rather 
than  accept  an  office  or  an  honour  by 
purchase. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  loaned  large 
sums  to  the  provinces,  and  even  to  the 
Throne,  but  it  is  also  true  that  certain 
honours  were  stripped  from  me  when 
the  Government  was  most  greatly  in  my 
debt.  It  is  also  true  that  for  many 
years  I  have  contributed  largely  to  flood 
or  drought  sufferers,  and  it  is  on  record 
at  the  Room  of  Worthy  Deeds  (Peking) 
that  during  the  last  direful  famine  I 
supplied  food  to  1,000  families  in  Tien¬ 
tsin,  to  1,000  families  in  other  parts  of 
Pechili  and  to  500  families  in  Shantung 
for  more  than  sixteen  weeks. 

They  tell  me  there  is  very  little  po¬ 
verty  in  France,  and  that  even  the  poor¬ 
est  people  save  a  little  from  day  to  day. 

President  Fnnre 

Tuesday  Evening: — This  evening  I 
was  received  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  Mme.  Faure.  The  great 
halls  of  the  President’s  palace  were 
thronged  with  eminent  people  from  all 
over  France  and  Europe.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  was  there  and  extended 
personally  an  invitation  on  the  part  of 
President  Cleveland.  I  know  from  all  I 
have  heard,  seen  and  learned  that  my 
reception  in  America  will  be  most  agree¬ 
able.  I  look  forward  to  it  anxiously, 
especially  to  seeing  New  York  and  Wa¬ 
shington  and  visiting  Mr.  Cleveland. 

The  French  President  is  a  quiet  man, 
of  studious,  careful  habits,  I  should 
think.  He  had  learned  somewhere  or 
somehow  to  speak  one  or  two  phrases 
in  Chinese,  and  these  he  repeated  at 
least  eight  times  during  our  first  meet¬ 
ing.  Mme.  Faure  is  a  plain  woman,  but, 

[  hear,  of  very  kindly  heart.  She  had 
around  her  at  the  reception  a  number 
■*f  the  most  beautiful  ladies  ever  seen. 
They  were  duchesses,  princesses,  coun¬ 
tesses  and  the  daughters  of  plain  politi¬ 
cians  or  merchants ;  but  they  were  all 
so  charming  that  the  title  of  Empress 
would  not  be  too  great  for  the  majority. 

What  strange  things- do  happen!  One 
of  the  gentlemen  standing  afar  off 
seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  I  found  after 
a  while  that  he  was  almost  staring  at  me, 
as  if  to  attract  my  particular  attention 
to  him. 

When  I  asked  Tuan  to  find  out  who 
he  was  the  gentleman  himself  came  over 
and  extended  his  hand  in  European 
fashion. 

Does  your  Excellency  remember 
me?  ”  he  asked  in  my  own  language. 

The  moment  he  spoke  I  remembered 
him.  He  was  Captain  Fournier,  now  a 
high  official  who  was  the  representative 
of  France  at  the  Tientsin  treaty.  I  was 
so  glad  to  see  him  again,  for  he  is  truly 
a  chivalrous  man  and  an  honor  to  his 
country  !  I  will  send  him  a  chest  of 
tea. 


23rd  and  24th  Days 

of  Conspirators'  Trial 

(  Continued  from  page  I .) 
which  new  evidence  was  to  beintroduc* 
ed.  It  was  presently  settled  that  those 
attorneys  who  had  their  evidence  all 
ready  should  introduce  it  at  once,  and 
the  others  on  a  later  date,  as  the  court 
wished  to  avoid  confusion  by  receiving 
from  each  attorney  at  one  time  all  he 
had  to  present.  This  decision  was  the 
signal  for  the  hasty  retirement  of  one 
or  two  lawyers.  The  court  also  strict¬ 
ly  warned  the  attorneys  not  to  argue 
the  case — the  time  for  that  would  come 
later — but  to  confine  th  emselves  to  the 
briefest  possible  explanation  of  the 
relevancy  of  eauch  document  introduced 
or  witness  called  for. 

With  these  preliminaries,  Mr.  Okubo 
opened  the  game  on  behalf  of  Lyu  Tong 
Sol  by  offering  account  books,  letters, 
telegrams,  and  hotel  records  to  prove 
that  his  travelling  about  in  the  northern 
provinces  during  19 11  was  a  bona  fide 
commercial  trip,  and  not  a  blind  for 
a  murder  conspiracy.  Besides  the 
written  evidence,  the  counsel  re¬ 
quested  the  court  to  call  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses.  The  lawyer  similarl) 
presented  evidence  and  called  for  wit¬ 
nesses  on  behalf  of  Yi  Seun  Hun,  not, 
as  he  was  careful  to  explain,  that  he 
was  directly  concerned  in  Yi’s  case,  but 
because  Lyu’s  movements  and  those  of 
Yi,  according  to  the  prosecution,  were 
so  closely  connected  that  to  disprove 
the  accusation  against  one  seriously 
weakens  the  case  against  the  other. 
During  the  process  Yi  was  called  forward 
to  identify  an  account  book  as  his. 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  entirely 
with  similar  introduction  of  document¬ 
ary  evidence  and  naming  of  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  their  clients  by  Messrs. 
Nakamara  and  Kim. 


SAMURAI  SHOKAI  gladly  welcome 

visitors ;  receptions  held 
daily 


Twenly-Fourlli  Doy 

Not  only  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty 
third  day  of  the  trial  but  the  entire 
twenty  fourth  day  was  similarly  spent. 
During  the  afternoon  first  a  Korean  bar¬ 
rister  presented  evidence  on  behalf  of 
his  clients  and  then,  no  attorney  being 
on  hand  to  continue  the  process,  some 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  unrepre¬ 
sented  by  counsel  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  either  to  present  documents  or  to 
name  witnesses.  Several  of  them  had 
documents  in  their  hands  as  they  step 
ped  forward,  showing  that  the  papers  in 
the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities  must, 
at  least  to  some  exten:,  have  been 
restored.  Among  them  was  Kim  II 
Chom,  who  was  reputed  insane,  and 
indeed  himself  says  that  his  mind  was 
unbalanced  for  a  time  by  the  torture  he 
suffered.  He  particularly  wished  to  have 
an  interview  in  court  with  Mr.  Kuni- 
tomo,  one  of  the  police  inspectors  and 
formally  applied  to  have  him  called. 

In  the  afternoon  the  barristers  Miake 
and  Takahashi  came  in  together,  and 
took  a  seat  at  a  small  table  immediately 
in  front  of  the  dais,  to  intimate  that  they 
were  ready  for  business.  Each  unwrap¬ 
ped  a  large  “  furoshiici  ”  and  displayed 
formidable  pile  of  documents,  of 
which  a  list  was  handed  up  to  the  court. 
Judge  Suzuki  seemed  dismayed  ai 
the  list  sent  him  by  Mr.  Takahashi 
which  made  quite  a  little  volume 
by  itself.  Presently  he  said  to  coun¬ 
sel  ;  “I  see  you  have  even  gone  so  far 
to  call  accused  men  as  wit 
nesses !  ”  “  Not  men  on  trial  in  this 

court”  said  the  lawyer,  “  but  men  tried 
in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  and 
acquitted.  We  think  they  may  have 
something  to  tell  us  in  regard  to  the 
way  confessions  were  obtained.”  Per¬ 
haps  they  may  ! 

Tnknlmsbl  Presents  Evidence 
Mr.  Takahashi  is  counsel  for  Yang 
Ki  Tak  and  nine  others,  and  held  the 
floor  for  more  than  an  hour,  explained 
the  bearing  of  documents  sent  up  and 
naming  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  he 
expected  to  prove  the  innocence  of  his 
clients.  It  is  hardly  hecessary  to  fol¬ 
low  the  arguments,  or  rather  ex¬ 
planations  of  counsel  here  in  detail. 


The  facts  as  facts  have  already  come  out 

•n  the  depositions  of  the  prisoners,  and 
this  was  the  presention  of  legal  evid¬ 
ence  in  support  of  their  statements,  so 
that  it  would  be  mere  repetition  to  tell 
the  story  again.  One  or  twice  the 
prisoner  concerned  arose  and  corrected 
or  supplemented  the  remarks  of  his 
counsel,  explaining  to  the  court  that  he! 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  see  his 
counsel  and  confer  with  him  on  the 
evidence.  This  is  a  real  hardship. 
The  “Advertiser’s”  correspondent  was 
present  recently  at  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  a  friend  of  one  of  the  accused  and 
,his  advocate.  When  the  latter  was  ask¬ 
ed  whether  he  was  free  at  any  time  to 
see  his  client,  he  answered  “Yes,  with 
the  exception  of  Sunday,  we  can  see  our 
clients  at  any  time  between  nine  a.m. 
and  four  p.m.,  unless  they  are  otherwise 
engaged.”  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  prisoners  are  “  otherwise  engaged  ” 
the  court  room  every  day  except 
Sunday,  between  precisely  those  hours, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  lawyer  has  no 
iccess  to  his  client  except  at  the  noon 
recess,  for  a  few  minutes. 

At  half  past  three  Mr.  Takahashi 
concluded  the  presentation  of  his 
evidence  and  former  Judge  Miake  took 
the  floor.  He  was  about  half  through 
when  the  court  adjourned,  at  five.  He 
was  acting  not  only  for  himself,  but, 
representing  Drs.  Uzawa  Hanai,  and 
Ogawa,  formally  presented  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  in  favor  of  their 
clients.  He  dealt  in  turn  with  the 
cases  of  Yun  Chi-ho,  An  Tai-kuk, 
Ok  Kwan-pin,  Kil  Chin  Hyeng, 
and  others,  calling  numerous  witnesses 
and  offering  all  kinds  of  documentary 
evidence.  The  total  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  asked  for  must  be  already  more 
than  one  hundred.  As  all  these  names, 
places,  and  dates  are  specified  and  the 
documents  are  piled  high  before  the 
Judge,  one  begins  to  realize  what  a 
complicated  process  it  is  going  to  be  if 
one  hundred  and  five  men  must  prove 
that  they  did  not  do  half  a  dozen  things 
apiece  at  as  many  different  times  and 
places  two  years  ago.  It  would  be 
so  much  simpler  if  the  prosecution  were 
required  to  prove  its  case ! 


governor  immediately  replied  : — 

“Yes,  your  Excellency;  fifty  millions 
almost  on  your  own  terms.” 

Then  I  told  him  that  I  was  not 
serious  about  it,  and  to  this  he  replied 
that  when  China  was  serious  about  loans 
the  Bank  of  France  would  be  ready. 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  inquired 
into  the  system  of  finance  in  vogue  in 
France,  and  it  is,  believe,  the  simplest 
yet  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  I  was 
astonished  when  M.  Leroux  told  me  that 
if  every  centime  was  taken  from  the 
vaults  for  governmental  purposes  a  call 
to  the  branch  banks  throughout  France 
for  1,000,000,000  taels  would  be  ans¬ 
wered  satisfactorily  within  forty-eight 
hours.  I  wonder  if  this  can  be  true  1 

,S*ory  of  h  Cartoon 

I  learn  that  loan  offices  (pawnshops) 
are  almost  unknown  in  France.  My  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  them-  appeared  to 
amuse  my  informants,  for  it  has  been 
published  widely  in  the  Parisian  papers 
(and  I  presume  in  the  English  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Press,  too)  that  my^  own  wealth  is 
largely  invested  in  the  pawnshop  busi¬ 
ness  of  China.  And  one  of  the  illustrated 
French  papers,  thinking  it  was  humor¬ 
ous,  pictured  me  yesterday  with  a 
Jewish  nose  and  holding  in  one  hand 
the  Western  symbol  of  the  loan  office. 
M.  Chateauvere,  the  chief  of  the  French 
secret  police  detailed  to  guard  me  while 
in  Paris,  asked  if  I  wanted  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  publisher  to  be 
taken  but  I  told  him  the  I  had  enjoyed 
the  cartoon  probably  as  much  as  any. 
_Jt  .seems  t|iat  in  the  Western  world 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CONGO 

Shall  Germany  Rule  in  ‘‘Dark¬ 
est  Africa  ”  ? 


Mr.  J.  H.  Harris,  who  knows  West 
Africa  well  and  has  laboured  nobly  on 
behalf  of  its  aboriginal  population,  has 
jy/en  an  account  of  his  cement  travels 
that  region  in  an  admirable  bd^k-to 
'  which  Lord  Cromer  supplies  a  corn^ 
mendatory  introduction.  Missionary, 
traveller,  student  of  native  customs  and 
champion  of  native  rights,  Mr.  Harris 
never  takes  narrow  views,  of  African 
subjects.  For  example,  well  recognising 
the  lofty  idealism  which  prompts  the 
Christian  missionaries  to  set  their  faces 
against  polygamy,  he  is  not  afraid  to 
admit  that  something  is  to  be  said  for 
this  institution  from  the  native  point  of 
view  ;  and  to  show  that  too  abrupt  a 
transition  from  polygamy  to  monogamy 
may  cause  needless  suffering  to  the 
castoff  wives.  Mr.  Harris  has  a  warm 


Lord  Rosebery's  Great 
Tribute  to  Lord  Roberts 


Refers  io  Tremendous  Polemic 
Question  of  National  Defence 

London,  Dec.  3. — Lord  Rosebery,  in 
opening  a  Territorial  drill-hall  at  Bath 
gate,  Linlithgow,  last  night,  referred  to 
the  “  tremendous  polemic  ”  raging  be 
tween  Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Roberts 
on  the  question  of  national  defence. 

“  Lord  Roberts  approves  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Territorial  Army.  He 
only  says  that  there  are  not  enough  men 
in  it,  and  that  again  is  admitted. 
But  Lord  Roberts’s  remedy  is  ex¬ 
tremely  drastic.  It  is  to  compel  all 
the  youth  of  the  nation  to  pass  into 
and  through  the  Territorial  Army. 
(“  Hear,  hear.”)  He  expatiates,  and 
I  think  with  justice,  on  the  great 
moral  and  physical  effects  that  such  a 
training  would  have  on  our  youth, 
(Cheers.)  He  also  feels  that  those  who 


and  generous  heart  full  of  compassionate 
understanding  of  the  natives.  Against 
cruelty  or  injustice  to  them  he  flames 
out  in  indignation.  He  shares  with 
Mr.  Morel  the  honorable  distinction  of 
having  roused  the  conscience  of  Europe 
to  the  enormities  practised  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  under  the  regime  of  the  late 
King  Leopold,  of  Belgium. 

If  ever  there  was  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  the  negation  of  God  on 
earth  it  was  that  which  up  to  a  couple 
of  years  ago  prevailed  in  the  Congo.  In 
25  years  the  population  of  that  vast  re¬ 
gion  was  reduced  from  20,000,000  so 
8,000,000.  This  diabolical  exploitation 
of  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the 
Congo  has  defeated  itself.  Vast  wealth 
was  made  by  concessionaries  during  the 
Leopoldian  regime,  but  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  of  an  immense  territory  are  now 
suffering  from  exhaustion  ;  and  though, 
since  Belgium  became  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Congo,  the  worse  evils  of  the  old  system 
have  ceased,  our  author  takes  a  gloomy 
v:ew  of  the  future  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  extensive  plantation 
of  rubber  trees  in  the  past  decade, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  (the  latter  is  as 
full  of  devotion  for  the  natives  as  in  her 
husband,  and  has  nobly  shared  in  his 
African  labours)  in  their  recent  travels 
visited  large  numbers  of  these  planta¬ 
tions. 

They  are  all  of  them  characterised  by 
neglect,  the  majority  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  and  are  everywhere  falling  a  prey 
to  rapidly-growing  forest  undergrowth. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  trees, 
as  if  in  protest  against  the  violence 
which  their  planting  involved,  are  now 
drying  up  from  the  roots.  In  spite  of 

the  Congo,  many  of  these  being  more 
than  ten  years  old  no  plantation  rubber 
has  yet  been  profitably  exported,  nor  is 
there  any  hope  entertained  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  spot  that  plantation  rubber 
will  ever  been  economic  success. 

deiuiHii  and  tlie  Congo 

In  spite  of  economic  exhaustion  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  social  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Harris  thinks 
that,  in  the  hands  of  a  bold  statesman, 
the  Congo  territories  are  “  capable  of 
making  Central  Africa  one  of  the  greatest 
wealth-producing  areas  of  the  continent.” 
He  believed  that  the  task  is  beyond 
the  strength  of  Belgium.  In  a  sketch- 
scheme  for  rearranging  the  map  of 
Africa,  he  advocates  the  transfer  by 
Belgium  of  the  Upper  Congo  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  large  part  of  the  French 
Congo  to  the  same  Power,  of  course  for 
a  quid  pro  quo.  Germany  would  then 
have  an  immense  region  in  Africa — 
over  two  million  square  miles  in  extent — 
with  comparatively  easy  access  to  the 
sea  from  the  upper  reaches'  of  the  Congo 
basin.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  objection  to  any 
such  transfer :  and  the  world’s  trade 
would  undoubtedly  benefit  by  it. 

Mr.  Harris  draws  a  very  attractive 
picture  of  the  methods  of  German  ad¬ 
ministration  in  West  Africa.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  a  blot  on  German  effi¬ 
ciency.  While  German  treatment  of 
the  trader  compares  favourably,  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  native  compares  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  British.  Of  all  the  colonis¬ 
ing  Powers  in  West  Africa,  Germany  is 
easily  in  the  front  rank,  says  Mr.  Harris, 
in  her  attitude  towards  commerce. 

German  policy  towards  business  men 
is  the  most  enlightened  of  any  Power, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  the  more  re¬ 
gretted  that  her  treatment  of  the 
natives  is  not  equally  far-sighted. 
Were  it  so,  all  students  of  African 
questions  could  view  with  equanimity 
her  gradual  absorption  of  the  whole  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  The  British  mer¬ 
chant  knows  with  absolute  certainty 
that  he  may  rely  on  receiving  a  warm 
welcome  and  every  assistance  in  Ger¬ 
man  colonies.  He  knows,  too,  that 
none  will  be  given  preference  before  him. 

I'millH  of  Oflicinltlom 

The  attitude  of  British  officialism  in 
West  Africa  towards  trade  and  traders 
is  far  less  sagacious  than  that,  of,  the 
Germans.  British  officials  look  down  on 
trade,  foolishly  ignorant  of  the  truth 
that  British  merchants  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  far  llung  dominion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Harris,  between  the 
official  and  the  trading  class  in  British 
West  Africa  a  great  gulf  is  fixed.  He 
writes  with  some  asperity  of  the 
official  caste,  and  of  the  supercilious¬ 
ness  and  self  sufficiency  of  young 
Englishmen  in  the  cub  stage  who  go 
out  to  take  up  official  positions.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  deterioration  in  the 
personnel  of  our  official  classes.  It  was 
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are  now  in  the  Territorial  Army  are 
bearing  a  burden  that  should  be  borne 
by  all — (“Hear,  hear  ”) — and  he  might 
add,  I  presume,  that  if  his  plan 
was  adopted  we  should  be  free  from 
those  enervating  panics  which  so 
constantly  sweep  over  this  country. 
(“  Hear,  hear.”)  We  may  fairly  urge 
that  it  is  the  duty  by  the  common  law 
of  this  country  of  every  able-bodied 
man  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the 
realm  when  attacked. 

“  My  own  conclusion  is  this,  that 
I  should  hope  that,  if  the  facts  alleged 
be  true,  our  Expeditionary  Force,  as 
it  is  called,  will  make  no  expedition 
outside  this  island  until  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  Territorial  Army  has 
received  sufficient  training  to  defend 
it.  (Cheers.)  I  appreciate  both  the 
leaders  on  each  side  in  this  contro¬ 
versy.  Lord  Haldane  for  six  or  seven 
years  gave  an  amount  of  energy  and 
ability  and  attention  to  his  duties 
which  I  think  no  War  Secretary 
perhaps  has  ever  done  before.  (“Hear, 
hear.”)  And  as  for  Lord  Roberts,  his 
name  speaks  for  itself.  (Cheers.) 

“  I  know  no  more  pathetic  or  touch¬ 
ing  spectacle  than  that  of  this  old  hero, 
full  of  years  and  honours,  giving  up 
the  last  years  of  his  life  to  urge  on 
his  countrymen  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  alarming  facts  with  regard  to  their 
military  organisation,  a  task  onerous 
and  unpopular,  but  from  which  he  does 
not  shrink.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  that 
history,  when  it  comes  to  sum  up  this 
time,  will  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  facts  in  our  record  and 
generation  that  we  should  turn  a  heed¬ 
less  and  inattentive  ear  to  the  warnings, 
full  of  weight  and  full  of  experience,  of 
the  greatest  soldier  we  are  privileged  to  I 

ajggj  saiga 

not  by  youDg  snobs  that  the  British 
Empire  was  built  up. 

Where  Britain  excels  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  is'  in  her  treatment  of  subject 
peoples.  The  West  African  natives 
have  a  deep  respect  for  British  justice 
and  a  belief  in  the  Britisher’s  integrity. 
Let  us  be  careful  that  the  fine  traditions 
of  British  rule  are  not  impaired.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  read  in  this  book  of  the 
colour-bar  which  prevents  native  medi¬ 
cal  men  from  getting  official  employ¬ 
ment.  Natives,  though  they  have 
qualified  in  British  medical  schools,  are 
tabooed  for  official  posts. 

In  is  an  old  circumstance  that  where 
colour  prejudice  is  non  existent,  viz,  in 
the  Portuguese  colonies,  there  planta¬ 
tion  slavery  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  Harris 
describes  with  power  and  pathos  his 
visit  to  Angola.  Sixteen  miles  from 
Loanda,  on  the  estate  of  a  rich  Por¬ 
tuguese  owner,  slaves  are  kept  for  the 
express  purpose  of  breeding.  Mr.  Harris 
quotes  from  the  report  of  Professor 
Printers,  a  German,  who  visited  this  place 
in  1906,  and  Professor  Pristers  writes  : 

The  overseer  of  this  plantation,  who 
treated  me  in  every  respect  with  Portu¬ 
guese  friendliness,  and  took  me  for  a 
great  admirer  of  his  breeding  establish¬ 
ment,  told  me  that  about  400  negroes 
were  there,  and  added,  with  a  laugh, 
that  he  had  over  a  hundred  young  ones 
in  the  compound. 

Where  Slavery  Prevails 

In  a  visit  to  San  Thome,  Mr.  Harris 
had  talks  with  many  slaves.  One  man, 
quite  grey,  had  been  on  the  islands  30 
years.  The  slaves  are  well-fed,  well- 
clothed,  and  well  housed.  It  pays  to 
treat  these  poor  human  chattels  thus, 
but  they  sigh  pathetically  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty.  At  Principle,  an  island, 
infested  with  sleeping  sickness,  the 
slaves  “present  a  far  more  melancholy 
appearance  than  do  these  of  San 
Thome.”  “They  appear  to  possess  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  they  are  con¬ 
fined  in  a  death-trap,  and  their  appeals 
for  liberation  are  piteously  evident.” 

Mr.  Harris  proves  incontestably  that 
slavery  prevails  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  West  Africa. 
This  in  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
Berlin  and  Brussels  Act.,  under  ivhose 
provisions  any  of  the  signatories  can 
demand,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  these 
colonies. 

From  the  stories  of  slave  labour  it  is  I 

a  relief  to  turn  to  the  account  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  where,  under  the 
British  flag,  a  large  native  cocoa  indus¬ 
try  under  native  direction  is  flourishing 
exceedingly.  Every  encouragement  to 
the  native  farmers  is  given  by  the  British 
Government,  which,  to  use  Mr.  Harris’s  ; 
words,  “recognises  with  inherent  instinct  1 
that  the  real  asset  of  the  colony  is  the  * 
indigenous  inhabitant,  whose  material  ' 
and  moral  progress  is  not  only  the  first  s 
bul  the  truest  interest  of  the  State.”  ' 
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Sapporo  Imperial  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Association  deserves  congratula¬ 
tions.  For  three  years  they  have  put  up  with 
a  hostel  accommodating  only  fourteen  men, 
but  it  has  always  been  used  to  the 
utmost.  The  result  was  that  when  they 
proposed  to  add  on  six  additional  rooms 
at  a  cost  of  ¥000  they  had  sufficient 
conviction  and  their  friends  sufficient 
confidence  to  secure  the  whole  amount 
within  a  few  months  As  a  star  toff  they 
cleared  nearly  ¥200  by  a  concert.  Then 
in  the  summer  several  of  the  students 
gave  up  their  vacation  to  picking  and 
selling  strawberries  which  wore  donated 
by  a  Christian  orchardist.  This  netted 
only  ¥13.50,  but  it  engendered  a  fund 
of  devotion  among  the  members  and  good 
will  among  outsiders.  Professor  Cleland 
undertook  to  secure  ¥50,  and  the  local 
;hurches  all  contributed.  Professor  Morgan, 
now  in  America,  sent  out  ¥10  saved 
by  foregoing  some  big  baseball  games. 
With  such  a  record  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  students  are  jubilant  over  the  six  new 
rooms  and  over  the  growth  of  the  happy 
hostel  family  to  twenty  When  secreta¬ 
ries  Komatsu  and  Fisher  were  in  the 
city  last  month  they  tasted  the  hospitality 
of  the  hostel  at  a  delicious  chafing-dish 
supper. 

Mr.  Kanzo  Uchimura,  the  Noted 
Author  of  “  How  I  Become  a  Christian,” 
and  the  editor  of  The  Bible  Study,  was  con  - 
verted,  in  Sapporo  while  a  student  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  by  the  personal  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  founder,  Dr.  Clark  of  Am¬ 
herst.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the  city 


he  spoke  both  in  the  college  and  out¬ 
side  to  large  audiences,  his  addresses 
being  almost  exclusively  Biblical  exposi¬ 
tions.  One  address  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Student  Y.M.C.  V,  open  to  the  public, 
was  held  in  the  largest  hall  in  the  city, 
with  a  capacity  of  50.)  persons,  but  600 
paid  ten  sen  admission  and  were  glad  to 
secure  standing  room.  One  outgrowth -of 
Mr.  Uchiraura’s  visit  was  the  resolution 
of  himself,  Dr.  Nitobe,  Professor  Miyabe 
and  other  graduates  who  were  converted 
under  President  Clark,  to  erect  a  memorial 
tabernacle  in  Sapporo. 

A  Professor  in  one  of  the  Higher 
Government  Schools  who  had  not  at¬ 
tended  a  Christian  meeting  for  a  long 
time  was  attracted  by  the  announcement 
of  addresses  by  the  national  secretaries  on 
recent  tour.  He  listened  attentively  and 
after  the  meeting,  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  secretaries,  said  that  ho  had 
been  for  a  time  in  Doshisha  and  had 
then  completed  his  course  at  Tokyo  Im¬ 
perial  University ;  that  he  was  now  a 
professor  of  ethics  and  a  close  reader  of 
modern  philosophy.  At  the  close  of  the 
conversation  he  said,  addressing  some  of 
his  Japanese  acquaintances  :  “  This  meet¬ 
ing  tonight  makes  me  resolved  to  study 
Christianity  again.”  He  has  since  begun 
to  read  President  King’s  booklet  on  the 
“  Greatness  of  the  Christian  Faith,”  and 
a  local  missionary  is  lending  him  the 
translation  of  Brown’s  “  Theology  in 
Outline.” 

In  the  Same  City  a  year  ago  one  of 
the  missionaries  asked  the  secretary  to 
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recommend  an  English  Life  of  Christ  for 
an  inquiring  teacher.  Upon  returning  to 
Tokyo  the  secretary  sent  his  copy  of 
David  Smith’s  “In  the  Days  of  His 
Flesh.”  The  teacher  at  once  plunged  into 
the  book  and  before  he  had  finished  had 
become  a  thorough  believer  in  Christ,  and 
was  received  into  the  Church.  Soon  after 
lie  formed  a  class  in  the  Life  of  Christ 
for  his  middle  school  students.  It  has 
kept  up  till,  now  with  an  a  attendance 
ranging  from  twenty  to  fifty.  He  has 
made  himself  a  master  of  several  books  on 


the  Life  of  Christ  and  has  even  compiled 
a  harmony  of  his  own. 

Professor  Yano  of  Tohokii  Gakuin 

asked  a  secretary  last  year  to  recommend 
a  book  for  a  class  in  the  study  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  Professor  Kashi wai’s 
volume  was  recommended  and  adopted. 
Recently  Professor  Yano  reported  that 
seventeen  of  the  members  of  that  one 
Bible  class  had  been  led  to  believe  in 
Christ  and  receive  baptism  during  the 
year.  Much  of  this  result  he  attributed 
to  the  study  of  St.  John. 


Christian 
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in  New  China 


An  Association  secretary  in  China  who 
has  visited  all  parts  if  the  country  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Republic  writes 
thus  of  the  outlook  for  Clnislianity  : 

“  Especially  since  the  establishment  of 
peace,  Christi  ms  have  been  called  to  take 
places  of  great  r<  sponsibility.  The  per¬ 
plexities  and  problems  of  reconstruction 
have  waited' upon  them  for  solution.  In 
Kwangtung  province,  for  example,  the 
new  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Chong,  whose  brilliant  success  has  already 
given  him  a  national  reputation,  was  the 
Dean  of  the  Canton  Christian  College,  is 
President  of  the  Canton  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  present  adviser  to  tire  Gover¬ 
nor  was  before  the  revolution  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Canton 
and  professor  in  a  Theological  Seminary. 
Two  prominent  Christian  workers  have 
been  selected  as  superintendents  of  a 
Normal  School  with  a  thousand  studen'ts. 
A  Christian  return*  d  student  lias  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  graduate  of  McGill 
and  Columbia  Universities  has  been  made 
provincial  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  preacher  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  of  Canton  has  been  made  Magis 
trate  of  his  former  parish.  Four  graduates 
of  one  of  the  Mission  schools,  three  of 
t  cm  preachers,  were  called  upon  to 
settle  the  affair's  of  a  large  district  in  the 
province  which  was  turbulent  and  full 
of  bandits.  It  is  said  that  of  the  350 


officials  of  the  province,  250  are  either 
Christians  or  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
Christianity.  This  is  of  course  not  equally 
true  in  less  evangelized  parts  of  the 
country.  On  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foochow  As¬ 
sociation  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  I  found  that  I  was  meet¬ 
ing  practically  the  body  of  men  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  different  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  provincial  Government. 
In  I ‘eking  last  summer  the  pulpit  of 
one  of  the  Christian  churches  was  occupied 
on  three  separate  occasions  by  members 
of  President  Yuan  Shi-Kai’s  Cabinet. 

Heretofore  the  Christians  have  been 
taunted  with  being  traitors  to  their 
country  and  hirelings  to  the  foreigners. 
The  Church  has  been  considered  a 
foreign  institution.  It  was  customary  foi 
the  officials  to  speak  of  “  the  people  of 
China  and  the  Christians.”  That  day 
has  gone  forever.  No  one  has  a  clearer 
or  more  fully  recognised  right  to  be  called 
a  patriot  than  the  Christian.  To  be  a 
Christian  is  no  longer  a  barrier  to  positions 
of  responsibility. 

"We  live  today  in  a  different  land.  It 
is  almost  as  if  one  were  exported  from 
the  tyranny  and  suppression  of  Old 
Turkey  info  the  freedom  of  England  or 
America.  The  Government  schools,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  closed  to  our  influence 
like  some  secret  fortress,  are  as  open  as 
the  Government  colleges  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  significant  outgrowths 
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Japanese  Young  Men  in  Manchuria. 

By  C.  Y.  Hibbard. 


In  any  consideration  of  J apanese  young 
men  in  Manchuria  one  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  in  power. 
There  are  no  old  men.  Japanese  babies 
in  Manchuria  have  to  learn  to  walk  with¬ 
out  the  careful  guidance  of  pottering 
grandfathers.  Japanese  business  goes 
forward  without  the  guidance  of  old  men 
wise  in  counsel.  Run  through  the  list  of 
the  higher  officials  of  the  South  Man¬ 
churia  Railway,  of  the  Mitsui  Company, 
of  the  Yoko’  ama  Specie  Bank,  of  any 
of  the  firms  doing  business  in  Manchuria 
and  y  u  will  find  scarcely  a  man  past 
fifty  years  of  age  and  but  few  over  forty- 
five. 

With  the  younger  men  in  power  it 
follows  that  the  methods  of  a  younger 
generation  are  in  favour.  It  may  be 
mistakes  are  made,  the  mistakes  of  im¬ 
petuosity  and  inexperience  bat  things 
do  move.  One  cannot  consider  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Dairen  from  a  fishing 
village  to  a  modern  city  with  its  great 
wharves,  its  large  and  growing  trade,  the 
numero  is  shipping  companies  that  have 
already  registered  here  seventy  thousand 
tons  of  newiy  purchased  steamers,  the 
superb  equipment  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  the 
mines  with  their  output  of  7,000  tons  of 
coal  perday,  one  cannot  consider  these 
without  seeing  that  the  younger  men  are 
making  good  use  of  their  heritage  of 
power. 

Turning  to  the  very  young  men,  one 
notices  that  the  uniform  of  the  student 


class  is  not  much  in  evidence.  On  the 
other  hand  men  who  have  worn  the  blue 
of  the  middle  schools  and,  indeed,  the 
square  cap  of  the  university  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  and  in  every  kind  of 
business.  The  young  men  of  Manchuria 
are  more  than  usually  well  educated. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Japanese 
community  in  Manchuria  is  morally  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Japanese  at  home.  That 
charge  cannot  be  sustained  to-day.  It  is 
true  that  after  the  war  the  newly  found¬ 
ed  Japanese  settlements  were  submerged 
in  the  moral  wreckage  of  the  war-broken 
and  dissolute  men  and  women  more  piti¬ 
ful  and  more  perilous  than  the  wreckage 
that  strewed  the  brown  hills  and  the 
frozen  plains  of  Port  Arthur  and  Mouk- 
den.  It  may  be  true  as  alleged  that 
even  now  a  million  yen  a  year  is  spent 
in  riotous  living  in  the  city  of  Dairen 
alone  but  these  things  do  not  represent 
aright  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  Re¬ 
leased  from  the  restraints  of  home  and 
custom,  supplied  with  money  and  brought 
into  unaccustomed  temptations  to  vice 
many  young  men  have  succumbed.  It  is 
perhaps  not  unfortunate  that  these  have 
gone  the  pace  so  fast.  The  very  sud¬ 
denness  of  their  almost  meteoric  course 
and  black  extinction  has  been  a  parable 
of  warning  to  those  who  followed  to  take 
their  places. 

A  steady  sifting  of  men  has  gone  for¬ 
ward.  All  the  great  companies,  notably 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  have  aided 
effectually  in  this.  A  share  of  credit 


ought  not  to  be  denied  the  local  press 
which  has  mercilessly  exposed  corruption 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  often 
the  papers  show  more  zeal  in  pillorying 
the  offender  than  in  reforming  the  public 
morals.  Each  steamer  sailing  from  Ja¬ 
pan  has  brought  young  men  with  hope 
and  ambition,  brides  coining  to  make 
new  homes,  wives  and  children  to  rejoin 
husbands  already  established.  Each,  re¬ 
turning  steamer  has  carried  some  of  the 
unfit  back  to  the  established  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  homeland.  Suicide  and  the 
quick  course  of  disease  have  likewise 
borne  a  part  in  eliminateing  the  un¬ 
desirables. 

The  day  of  the  “  mangoro,”  the  vaga¬ 
bond  the  dead  beat  and  the  gambler  in 
Manohuria,  is  past.  He  doas  not  thrive 
in.  the  atmosphere  of  schools,  churches, 
and.  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Assoqa- 
tion.  And  all  these  are  here  and  well 
supported  by  young  men.  There  are  the 


schools  for  special  training  of  workmen, 
clerks,  and  engineers  maintained  by  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  the  splendid 
government  middle  and  technical  schools 
in  Port  Arthur,  the  clubs  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  the  well  attended 
school  t’f  the  Oriental  Association,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  with 
its  paid  membership  of  over  seven  hund¬ 
red  men  who  are  trying  to  make  the  most 
of  themselves  and  their  opportunity,  the 
thriving  Christian  Churches  at  all  the 
centers  of  Japanese  population,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  caring  especially  for  those  in 
most  obvious  social  and  religious  peril, 
all.  these  and  more  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  are  doing  a  successful  much  ap¬ 
preciated  work.  Much  (very  much)  remains 
to  be  done  and  it  is  of  the  utmost,  im¬ 
portance  that  it  be  done  qu:ckly  but  Ja¬ 
pan  has  good  reason  to  be  pronl  of  her 
young  men  in  Manchuria. 


The  Chinese  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Tokyo 


By.  R.  K. 

During  recent  years  Chinese  students 
have  become  so  familiar  a  sight  in  Japan, 
that  they  no  longer  attract  the  attention 
once  devoted  to  them.  Since  the  im¬ 
migration  started  in  earnest  in  the  year 
1S04,  when  the  number  was  3406,  their 
numerical  history  has  been  a  strange  one. 
In  1907  the  total  reached  15,000,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1911  it  went  down  to  500, 
since  which  time  it  has  again  risen  to 
about  3500,  where  it  appears  to  have 
found  a  steady  level.  The  quality  of 
the  students  has  varied  largely  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number,  and  during  the  boom 
of  1906  and  1907  the  average  quality 
was  probably  the  poorest.  With  the 
gradual  elimination  of  those  whose  aim 
was,  in  a  few  months,  to  quality  for  any 
position,  however  important,  the  remain¬ 
ing  students  are,  generally  speaking,  men 
with  .  earnest  sincere  motives,  who  are 
•willing  to  devote  periods  of  years  to  at¬ 
taining  what  they  have  discovered  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  occupations 
they  seek.  Every  subject  taught  has  its 
adherents,  and  Japan,  bears  a  respon- 


Veryard. 

sibility  of  no  mean  order,  as  she  trains 
thousands  of  China’s  young  men  for  the 
future  leadership  of  the  neighbouring  Re¬ 
public.  Besides  being  a  responsiblity, 
here  is  presented  a  marvellous  opportuni¬ 
ty,  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  That  the  far-seeing  lenders 
of  modern  Japan  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  opportune  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  Tokyo  Chinese  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  which  was  started  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  190  5  in  an  annex  to  the 
Japanese  Association,  has,  during  the  in¬ 
terim  acquired  two  buildings  for  its  own 
use,  one  a  dormitory  with  some  public 
features  such  as  class-ro  >ms,  and  read¬ 
ing-rooms,  situated  near  Waseda  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  the  other  a  regular  Association 
Buildiug,  with  the  upper  storeys  devoted 
to  dormitory  accommodation,  situated  at 
10'  Kita  Jimbochc.  Kan  la.  and  which 
are  the  centres  of  Association  work  for 
Chinese  students  in  Tokyo.  Frojn  the 
beginning  success  has  attended  the  efforts 
made,  and  the  present  time  is  no  excep- 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
for  International  Conciliation  wish  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  progress  of 
the  movement  for  promoting  international  peace 
and  relations  of  comity  and  good  fellowship 
between  nations.  To  this  end  they  print  and 
circulate  documents  giving  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  these  movements,  in  order  that  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens,  the  newspaper  press,  and  organi¬ 
zations  of  various  kinds  may  have  readily  available 
accurate  information  on  these  subjects.  A  list  of 
publications  will  be  found  on  page  15. 


JAPANESE  CHARACTERISTICS 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  Eastern  world  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  American  people,  and  indeed, 
all  the  Occidental  peoples,  should  come  to  know  well 
the  qualities  and  ambitions  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  carefully  a 
succession  of  intelligent  Japanese  students  at  Harvard 
University,  a  succession  which  began  in  1871-2,  having 
known  personally  several  of  Japan’s  leaders  since  the 
Restoration  of  1868  and  many  Americans  who  have 
served  in  Japan  as  teachers,  and  having  recently  had 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  talking  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Japan’s  leading  men  on  Japanese  social  con¬ 
ditions,  industries,  and  government  policies,  I  desire 
to  put  my  observations  on  the  Japanese  at  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  thinking  Americans,  through  the  medium  of 
the  American  Association  for  International  Concilia¬ 
tion. 

The  Japanese  are,  as  a  race,  distinct  from  other 
Orientals.  They  are  unlike  the  Chinese,  the  Siamese, 
the  Javanese,  or  the  natives  of  India.  Their  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  distinguish  them 
from  other  Oriental  races  ;  their  social  and  political  his¬ 
tory  has  been  different;  and  since  the  Restoration  of 
1868  they  have  taken  on  Western  civilization  with 
a  rapidity  and  a  skilful  adaptation  to  their  own  civili¬ 
zation  which  no  other  Oriental  nation  has  ever  ap¬ 
proached.  They  have  seized  upon  Occidental  law, 
economics,'  and  science,  and  made  all  the  modem  ap¬ 
plications  of  these  knowledges  with  marvellous  alacrity 
and  intelligence.  They  have  built  up  a  great  system 
of  public  instruction  from  the  primary  school  through 
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the  university,  at  first  in  the  higher  grades  with  the 
aid  of  many  foreign  teachers,  now  replaced  for  the 
most  part  by  native  teachers.  They  have  learned  and 
put  into  practice  all  the  Occidental  methods  of  war¬ 
fare  on  sea  and  land,  and  have  proved  that  they  can 
face  in  battle  not  only  the  yellow  races,  but  the  white. 
They  possess  in  high  degree  intelligence,  inventive¬ 
ness,  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise,  strength  of 
will,  and  moral  persistence. 

With  extraordinary  rapidity  the  Japanese  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  their  country  the  factory  system,  and 
all  the  instrumentalities  and  means  for  developing 
large-scale  manufactures,  transportation  systems,  and 
the  financial  institutions,  such  as  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  which  make  possible  great  industrial  devel¬ 
opments.  They  have  built  many  railroads,  though  not 
enough,  many  street  railway  lines,  bought  and  built 
admirable  steamships  for  both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  established  hundreds  of  banks,  introduced  into 
the  country  insurance  of  all  kinds ;  and  all  these  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  institutions  they  conduct  and 
operate  with  astonishing  success.  Great  steamship 
lines  run  both  east  and  west  from  Japan,  and  far  to 
the  south.  In  all  these  vast  undertakings  the  Japanese 
have  had  the  advantage  of  copying  models  or  types  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  among  the  Western  nations;  but 
they  have  shown  remarkable  capacity  not  only  in  im¬ 
itation,  but  in  adaptation  of  Western  institutions  and 
processes  to  Japanese  conditions.  In  adopting  the 
Western  methods  of  taxation  and  government  finance, 
they  have  in  some  instances  bettered  Western  practice. 
For  example,  when  the  Japanese  government  decided 
to  substitute  the  gold  for  the  silver  standard,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  leaders  studied  carefully  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  in  going  from  paper  and  silver  money  to 
gold,  and  accomplished  in  two  years  a  difficult  process 
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which  in  the  United  States  took  thirteen  years.  Japan 
learnt  quickly  and  easily  the  art  of  borrowing  money 
heavily  for  war  purposes,  and  also  appreciated  much 
sooner  than  many  a  European  nation  has  done  that 
she  had  got  to  the  end  of  her  tether  in  borrowing. 
Her  factory  system  is  feasible  at  present,  but  will  soon 
become  impossible ;  for  the  labor  is  done  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  now  exist  in  any  other  civilized 
country,  and  indeed,  have  not  existed  in  Europe  since 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  are  well  aware  that  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
their  factories  must  be  ameliorated,  with  a  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  their  manufactured  goods,  and 
have  already  adopted  laws  for  the  regulation  of  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor,  the  execution  of  which  they 
have  postponed  for  a  few  years. 

The  Japanese  have  seized  upon  all  the  applied 
sciences  developed  in  Europe  and  America  during  the 
last  century,  particularly  on  the  sciences  subsidiary 
to  medicine  and  surgery,  have  established  all  the  means 
and  instrumentalities  of  preventive  medicine  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  and  have  created  a  well-trained  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine.  Their  point  of  view  in  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  premature  death  is 
that  of  efficiency.  They  fight  cholera,  smallpox,  bu¬ 
bonic  plague,  beri-beri,  and  all  the  ordinary  contagious 
diseases,  in  order  that  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
population  may  be  maintained  at  a  high  level.  Where- 
ever  the  government  has  under  control  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women,  as,  for  example,  in  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  police  force,  the  public  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  convalescent  stations,  they  force  changes  of  diet 
on  the  persons  under  authority.  For  instance,  they 
mix  barley  with  the  rice,  or  they  put  more  meat  or  fish 
into  the  rations  issued.  Beri-beri  was  driven  out  of 
the  navy  by  compulsory  changes  in  the  rations,  whereby 
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the  men  got  more  protein  substance  in  their  food.  In 
all  such  government  activities  the  motive  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  navy,  police,  or 
laboring  population.  In  all  their  dealings  with  con¬ 
tagious  disease  they  enforce  strictly  all  the  measures 
of  isolation  and  segregation  which  the  experience  of 
the  world  has  proved  efficacious,  and  they  use  with 
the  utmost  intelligence  all  the  means  of  prevention, 
and  also  all  the  remedies  or  means  of  cure  which  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  part  of  the  world  has  shown  to  be 
effective.  These  practices  prove  great  intelligence  not 
only  in  the  government,  but  also  in  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole ;  and  the  results  of  their  practices  in 
preventive  medicine,  in  their  hospitals  and  dispen¬ 
saries,  and  in  their  treatment  of  private  cases  have 
more  than  equalled  that  of  any  Occidental  nation. 
Considering  that  it  is  only  forty-five  years  since  the 
profound  changes  in  Japanese  government  and  society 
began,  the  achievements  of  the  race  are  nothing  short 
of  marvellous.  They  prove  beyond  question  that  the 
Japanese  possess  as  a  race  fine  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  endowments.  Their  dominant  sentiment  is  an 
intense  patriotism,  in  which  pride,  loyalty,  and  love 
are  ardently  united.  Are  they,  then,  a  formidable  and 
dangerous  addition  to  the  competing  national  forces 
of  the  world?  Is  their  demonstrated  strength  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  white  race  ? 

The  Japanese  are  not  a  warlike  people,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  waged  within  a  few  years  two 
wars  in  which  they  took  the  part  of  invaders.  The 
war  with  China  and  the  war  with  Russia  were  both  in 
reality  defensive  wars.  Over  against  Japan  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  two  huge  nations,  Russia  and  China, 
are  in  possession  of  immense  territories.  Bitter  ex¬ 
perience  had  satisfied  the  Japanese  leaders  that  Japan 
would  not  be  safe  at  home  on  her  islands,  if  Korea 
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and  Korean  harbors  were  in  the  hands  o{  either  one 
of  her  immensely  powerful  neighbors.  In  those  wars 
the  common  soldier’s  motive  was  an  intense  patriot¬ 
ism _ not  love  of  glory  or  a  natural  love  for  fighting, 

or  a  desire  for  new  conquests  and  possessions. 

The  Japanese  are  not  a  numerous  people.  They 
number  not  more  than  one-ninth  part  of  the  Chinese 
population,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Russia,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  population  of 


the  United  States.  . 

They  are  a  homing  people.  They  are  commercially 
adventurous,  and  will  travel  far  and  wide  as  peddlers, 
or  in  search  of  trade  or  work;  but  they  are  not  colo¬ 
nists.  The  Japanese  government  has  had  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  inducing  Japanese  to  settle  in  Formosa; 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  has  a  similar  difficulty 
in  Korea,  although  the  Korean  climate  resembles  that 
of  Tapan.  A  hot  climate  the  Japanese  dislike.  They 
would  have  no  more  use  for  the  Philippines  than 
Americans  have.  If  a  Japanese  trader  makes  money 
in  a  foreign  country,  he  will  take  his  family  and  his 
money  back  to  Japan  as  soon  as  he  can  Under 
favorable  conditions,  climatic,  industrial,  and  social,  a 
few  Japanese  might  really  settle  in  a  foreign  land,  be¬ 
come  naturalized,  and  let  their  children  lose  connec¬ 
tion  with  Japan  ;  but  they  would  be  exceptional  persons. 

When  the  Japanese  go  abroad  on  business,  they  do 
not  intermarry  with  women  of  the  foreign  races.  At 
home  or  abroad,  they  keep  their  race  pure,  thus  af¬ 
fording  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  white  race  when  in 
foreign  parts.  The  inexpedient  crossing  of  different 
races  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  Japanese  in  any 

part  of  the  world.  . 

The  desire  for  children  in  a  Japanese  family  is 
intense.  The  women  are  as  a  rule  fecund,  and  all 
mothers  nurse  their  babies.  Milk-producing  animals 
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having  been  scarce,  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  has 
been  practically  unknown.  The  declining  or  disap¬ 
pearing  family  is  not  a  common  phenomenon  in  Japan, 
as  it  is  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States; 
a  fact  which  is  evidence  that  the  general  conditions 
of  life  in  Japan  are  now  more  favorable  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  strong,  enduring,  and  achieving  nation 
than  they  are  in  the  Occidental  countries  mentioned. 
In  short,  their  present  civilization  is  more  likely  to 
endure  by  the  century,  now  that  it  can  defend  itself 
against  attacks  from  without,  than  the  civilization  of 
several  Occidental  nations.  No  matter  what  the  in¬ 
tellectual  achievements  of  a  nation  may  be,  they  will 
all  be  lost  as  time  goes  on,  if  the  physical  bases  of 
the  national  life  cease  to  be  wholesome,  and  natural 
child-bearing  declines  through  the  effects  of  vice  or  any 
sort  of  physical  degeneracy.  No  Oriental  race  seems 
to  suffer  as  the  white  races  suffer  from  the  alcoholic 
temptation ;  and  the  venereal  diseases  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  destructive  among  any  Oriental  people 
as  they  now  are  among  the  white  races.  The  danger¬ 
ous  opium  habit  is  Chinese,  but  not  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  nation  is  not  threatened,  as  the  American 
people  are,  with  increase  in  the  number  of  defectives 
in  mind  or  body  who  breed  their  like  without  restraint 
The  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  Japanese  society 
have  not  developed  this  hideous  evil,  to  the  existence 
of  which  the  Occidental  nations  have  only  lately 
awakened.  The  Japanese  have  had  no  such  legislation 
as  that  which  in  Massachusetts  requires  defective  chil¬ 
dren,  who  have  been  kept  under  guardianship  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  be  set  free  from 
all  restraint  at  that  age,  with  the  general  result  that  the 
discharged  young  people  fall  at  once  into  vicious  ways, 
from  lack  of  experience  and  self-control. 

The  Japanese  are  enterprising  industrial  people  and 
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keen  traders,  but  at  the  present  day  they  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  dealt  with  by  foreigners  with  no  greater 
precautions  than  are  usually  taken  by  prudent  men  of 
business  in  dealing  with  Occidental  peoples.  This  fact 
is  one  of  the  results  of  universal  education  in  Japan; 
for  under  the  Japanese  feudal  system  the  trader  held 
the  lowest  place  in  the  social  structure,  because  in  the 
Japanese  view  he  was  not  a  producer.  Good  business 
ethics  and  particularly  the  sanctity  of  contracts  have 
now  been  taught  in  all  Japanese  schools  for  more  than 
a  generation ;  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  commerce  and  trade  in  modern 
civilization  by  conferring  titles  and  other  distinctions 
on  successful  and  serviceable  business  men.  The 
American  agents  in  Japan  of  large  American  corpora¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  declare  without 
reservation  that  the  Japanese  are  just  as  satisfactory 
people  to  deal  with  as  the  Americans.  Casual  tourists, 
who  see  nothing  of  the  Japanese  except  in  the  hotels 
and  in  the  few  shops  for  foreigners  which  they  visit, 
sometimes  get  the  impression  that  much  chaffering  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  Japanese  wares  at  proper 
prices  ;  but  this  is  not  a  characteristic  habit  of  Japanese 
dealers  among  themselves,  and  even  the  foreigner  will 
find  it  easy  to  discover  in  any  considerable  Japanese 
city  or  town  shops  where  the  prices  are  just  as  fixed 
as  they  are  in  American  department  stores,  and  are 
equally  plainly  marked  on  the  goods  offered  for  sale. 
There  has  long  been  current  among  foreigners  resident 
in  the  Orient  the  statement  that  the  Chinese  are 
honest,  and  the  Japanese  dishonest,  and  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  do  not  trust  each  other,  but  employ  Chinese 
cashiers  and  accountants  in  their  banks  and  shops. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  is  not  a  Chinese  cashier  or 
accountant  in  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  banks  in 


Japan.  From  top  to  bottom,  the  employees  in  Jap¬ 
anese  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  all  considerable 
mercantile  offices  are  Japanese.  It  is  many  years  since 
there  was  any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  saying 
common  among  American  and  English  merchants  in 
the  East,  “You  may  sell  anything  for  future  delivery 
to  a  Chinese,  but  nothing  to  a  Japanese.”  Large  busi¬ 
ness  in  Japan,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  done 
on  credit,  and  involves  being  trusted  by  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  also  trusting  a  multitude.  As  a  rule  the 
mutual  confidence  is  justified;  but  in  Japan,  as  else¬ 
where,  it  is  sometimes  betrayed. 

The  Japanese  are  accused,  chiefly  by  Occidental  army 
and  navy  men,  of  intending  to  “dominate  the  Pacific,” 
and  to  seize  upon  the  insular  possessions  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  truth  in  these  accusa¬ 
tions.  All  Japanese  statesmen  and  political  philoso¬ 
phers  recognize  the  fact  that  Japan  is,  and  always  will 
be,  unable  to  “dominate  the  Pacific.”  No  one  nation 
in  the  world  could  possibly  control  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
For  that  purpose  a  combination  of  at  least  four  powers 
having  powerful  navies  would  be  necessary.  Five  or 
six  powers  combined,  such,  for  example,  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Russia,  or  Italy,  could  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
“dominate”  all  the  other  oceans  and  seas.  There  are 
many  who  think  such  a  control  by  combination  would 
be  desirable.  All  Japanese  leaders  recognize  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  either  Japan  or  the  United 
States  to  send  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
with  their  baggage,  munitions,  animals,  and  stores 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  safety,  although  the  fleet 
should  be  convoyed  by  scores  of  battleships  and 
armored  cruisers.  The  means  of  attack  at  night  on  a 
wide-extended  fleet  in  motion,  by  almost  invisible  ves¬ 
sels,  are  now  too  many  and  too  formidable.  If  by 


miracle  such  an  army  should  effect  a  landing  on  either 
shore,  it  could  achieve  nothing  significant,  unless 
promptly  reinforced  by  a  second  and  a  third  expe¬ 
ditionary  army  of  equal  size.  The  scale  of  modern 
warfare  among  civilized  nations  is  too  large  for  such 
remote  expeditions. 

Japan,  being  heavily  burdened  with  debts  incurred 
in  carrying  on  her  wars  with  China  and  Russia,  could 
not  borrow  the  money  necessary  in  these  days  for 
waging  aggressive  war  on  a  large  scale  at  a  distance — 
although  she  might  fight  successfully  a  defensive 
war  at  or  near  home.  That  she  could  doubtless  do,  as 
many  other  poor  nations  have  done ;  but  her  financial 
condition  is  such  that  she  will  be  prevented  from 
engaging  in  offensive  war  for  at  least  a  generation  to 
come.  Moreover,  the  government  and  the  industries 
of  Japan  need  all  the  capital  which  Japanese  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  and  financiers  can  possibly  ac¬ 
cumulate  during  another  generation,  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  public  works  and  the  expansion  of  industrial 
undertakings  at  home. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  Japan 
require  peace  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  interest  of  Japan  which  could  possibly  be 
promoted  by  war  with  the  United  States  or  any  other 
nation ;  and,  conversely,  there  is  no  interest  of  the 
United  States  which  could  possibly  be  promoted  by 
war  with  Japan.  I  was  repeatedly  assured  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  Japan  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  every 
Japanese  statesman  and  man  of  business;  and  many  of 
the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  talked  said  that  they  had 
never  met  any  Japanese  political  or  commercial  leader 
who  was  not  of  that  opinion.  The  entire  commerce 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  is  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each  country;  and  the  United  States  is 
Japan’s  best  customer.  War  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  to  suppose  that 
Japan  would  commit  an  act  of  aggression  against  the 
United  States  which  would  necessarily  cauSe  war  is 
wholly  unreasonable,  fantastic,  and  foolish,  the  product 
of  a  morbid  and  timorous  imagination. 

The  right  state  of  mind  of  Americans  toward  Jap¬ 
anese  is  one  of  hearty  goodwill  and  cordial  admiration. 
The  Japanese  should  have  every  privilege  in  the  United 
States  which  the  “most  favored  nation’’  has;  and  that 
is  all  Japan  wants  from  the  United  States.  Her  states¬ 
men  by  no  means  desire  any  extensive  migrations  of 
J apanese  people  to  other  lands.  On  the  contrary,  they 
want  Japanese  emigrants  to  settle  in  Japanese  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  Japanese  home  industries  need  all  the 
labor  that  the  population  can  furnish.  The  Japanese 
economists  greatly  prefer  to  the  planting  of  Japanese 
capital  or  labor  in  foreign  lands  the  recent  methods  of 
planting  foreign  capital  in  Japan,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  industries  at  home.  This  prefer¬ 
ence  is  natural  and  judicious,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
foreign  capital  is  promoting  in  Japan  the  new  kind  of 
industrial  development.  When  an  American  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  is  conducting  at  home  a  successful  in¬ 
dustry,  sells  its  patents  and  methods  to  a  Japanese 
body  of  capitalists,  and  then  takes  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Japanese  com¬ 
pany,  American  capital  finds  a  profitable  investment, 
the  Japanese  laborers  remain  at  home,  and  the  product 
of  the  Japanese  industry  is  sold  to  advantage  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Religious  conditions  in  Japan  cannot  but  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  all  the  Occidental  nations  whose  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  Christian 
church.  Christians  of  all  sorts  who  take  any  interest 
in  the  Christian  propaganda  would  like  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  reception  Japan  may  be  expected  to  give  to 
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Christian  dogmas,  creeds,  rituals,  and  ecclesiastical 
organizations^  Greek,  Roman,  or  Protestant,  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Unitarian.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Japan  maintains  an  impartial  toleration 
of  all  the  religions  which  co-exist  within  the  Em¬ 
pire.  To  the  government  Shintoists,  Buddhists,  Con- 
fucians,  and  Christians  all  stand  on  the  same  level, 
and  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  and  freedom  of 
worship.  Shintoism  is  hardly  a  religion.  Any  Jap¬ 
anese  will  say  of  himself  that  he  is  a  Shintoist,  because 
he  is  Japanese.  Shintoism  gives  a  strong  religious  sanc¬ 
tion  to  patriotism;  and,  like  the  Chinese, Confucianism, 
expresses  itself  in  veneration  for  the  Emperor  and  for 
ancestors.  In  a  Shinto  shrine  at  Tokyo  great  paper 
rolls  are  deposited,  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  from  that  district  who  were  killed 
in  the  war  with  Russia.  Twice  a  year,  in  spring  and 
fall,  the  Japanese  nation,  by  the  Emperor,  the  great 
state  officials,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  goes  to  that 
shrine,  and  venerates  the  dead  whose  names  are  there 
recorded,  because  those  young  men  died  for  their 
country  before  they  had  any  children  to  venerate  them. 
Therefore  the  nation  with  religious  solemnities  and 
military  pomp  takes  the  place  of  the  children  that 
never  were  born.  On  those  semi-annual  occasions  the 
railroads  of  Japan  offer  round-trip  tickets  at  greatly 
reduced  rates  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead,  that  they 
may  attend  the  ceremonies.  The  observance  recalls 
Memorial  Day  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  services 
are  more  religious  in  character  and  more  impressive, 
because  the  nation  performs  them  rather  than  the  sur¬ 
viving  comrades  of  the  dead.  That  Shinto  shrine  is 
the  barest  possible  room.  There  is  no  picture  or  image 
in  it,  and  no  furniture;  and  the  object  to  which  the 
short  and  simple  ritual  there  used  is  directed  is  a 
silken  screen  of  neutral  tone  on  which  there  is  no 
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writing.  If  such  an  observance  be  idolatrous,  as  some 
missionaries  affirm,  it  is  idolatry  without  an  idol  or 
even  a  relic. 

The  Japanese  Buddhist  finds  the  transition  easy  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  regards  both  beliefs 
and  religious  practices,  or  observances.  He  got  his 
Buddhism  as  an  importation  from  a  foreign  country, 
so  that  he  is  not  wholly  unprepared  to  accept  another 
importation;  but  it  is  impossible  to  interest  a  Japanese 
Buddhist,  or  a  Chinese  Buddhist,  in  the  Christian  dog¬ 
mas  and  creeds  which  have  had  high  historical  im¬ 
portance  in  Europe  and  America.  He  can  see  no  sense 
in  them;  and  as  to  anchorites,  healers,  and  saints  he 
finds  the  Buddhist  religion  more  amply  equipped  with 
them  than  the  Christian. 

The  work  of  the  American  and  European  mission¬ 
aries  in  Japan  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  Christian  church,  divisions  attributable  to 
differences  in  dogmas,  creeds,  or  polity.  The  Japanese 
cannot  understand  such  reasons  for  division,  and  they 
cannot  be  interested  in  them.  If  Christianity  is  to  get 
a  strong  hold  on  the  nation,  it  will  be  in  some  simple 
form  which  relies  chiefly  on  the  doctrines  that  God  is 
love,  that  men  are  the  children  of  God  and  therefore 
brethren,  that  the  best  way  to  serve  God  is  to  serve 
man,  and  that  a  man’s  habitual  conduct  toward  fel- 
lowmen  is  the  best  available  test  of  the  practical  value 
of  his  religious  convictions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  field  is 
wide  open  for  the  advent  of  a  simple,  rational  form 
of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  educated 
Japanese  are  in  search  of  religious  motives  adequate 
to  keep  the  lives  of  their  children  pure  and  strong,  and 
to  inspire  the  nation  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  the 
expectation  of  unlimited  human  progress  toward  uni¬ 
versal  justice  and  goodwill. 
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KIMI-GA-YO 


May  our  Lord’s  dominion  last 
Till  a  thousand  years  have  passed 
Twice  four  thousand  times  o’er  told! 

Firm  as  changeless  rock,  earth  rooted, 

Moss  of  ages  uncomputed  grow  upon  it,  green  and  old. 

— Translated  by  Prof.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 


CORONATION  SONG. 


To  Yamato’s  Imperial  Throne  that  lifts  on  high 
And  steadfast  stands,  enduring  as  the  Earth  and  Sky, 
With  ancient  holy  rite  where  song  with  prayer  blends 
Our  gracious  Lord  to-day  in  majesty  ascends 


COUNT  SHIGENOBU  OKUM^ 


Grrnd  Commissioner 
of  Coroimtio  i 


Unto  the  Gods  who  guard  the  Empire’^  homes  and  fields 
He  offers  up  the  rice-grain  pearls  our  rich  soil  yields, 
With  golden  sake  and  the  rare  black  goma  wine 
In  stately  ceremonial  of  the  feast  divine. 


Premier 
of  J  a  paa 


So,  to  our  Emperor — “Great  Justice”  fitly  named, 

By  ev’ry  soul  in  Nippon  joyfully  acclaimed, 

With  envoys  of  the  World  Powers  here  our  joy  to  share, 
Glad  be  his  heart  to-day  and  long  his  reign,  our  prayer. 

— Translated  by  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke. 
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The  Significance  of  the  Mikado’s  Coronation 


K.  K.  Kawakami 

HEN  the  late  Mikado,  the  father 
of  the  ruling  sovereign,  was 
enthroned  forty-eight  years 
ago,  no  courtiers  and  officials 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  corona¬ 
tion  felt  the  necessity  of  rehearsing  the 
ceremonies  so  that  the  occasion  might 
not  be  marred  by  any  improper  conduct 
or  uncomely  appearance.  The  robes 
they  wore  at  the  coronation  were  pat¬ 
terned  little  differently  from  the  every¬ 
day  robes  of  the  court,  and  they  were 
familiar  with  the  etiquette  that  was  ob¬ 
served  on  all  such  occasions. 

The  half  century  that  has  since 
passed  by  proved  a  millennium.  In  that 
short  period  Japan  has  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  her  government.  She 
has  cut  loose  from  mediaeval  traditions 
and  has  inaugurated  a  new  social  order. 
She  has  even  said  good-bye  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque,  which  invested 
her  country  with  peculiar  charm,  and 
has  adopted  in  their  place  the  material 
civilization  of  the  Occident  based  upon 
the  principle  of  efficiency.  And  what  is 
the  result? 

So  far  from  her  former  moorings  has 
she  been  removed  that  to-day  her  nobles 
and  officials,  save  the  masters  of  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Court,  know  nothing  of 
the  time-honored  custom  of  coronation. 
When  the  Imperial  Household  an¬ 
nounced  a  few  months  ago  that  the  com¬ 
ing  coronation  would,  in  deference  to 
the  memory  of  the  imperial  ancestors, 
be  conducted  in  accord  with  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Court,  the  personages 
invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies  felt 
that  a  difficult  task  was  in  store  for 
them.  For  few  of  them  knew  how  to 
don  the  ancient  court  robes,  much  less 
how  to  conduct  themselves  as  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  yore  would  have  conducted  on 
such  occasions.  As  the  greatest  of  great 
days  drew  near  these  privileged  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Mikado  organized  a  class 
for  dness  rehearsal  and  for  the  practice 
of  the  various  rites  which  would  consti¬ 
tute  the  coronation. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  significant  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  signal  transformation  which 
Japan  has  witnessed  in  the  past  few 
decades.  To  the  new  generation  which 
dominates  the  island  empire  to-day,  the 
Japan  of  fifty  years  ago  is  like  a  quaint 
print  of  ukiyoye,  no  longer  familiar  to 
the  Japan  of  to-day.  The  metamor¬ 
phosis  is  not  confined  to  the  progressive 
class  of  people,  but  is  apparent  even  in 
the  citadel  of  conservatism,  the  Court 
of  the  Mikado.  The  Emperor  himself, 
though  still  revered  and  respected  as 
was  his  august  ancestors,  is  no  longer 
shrouded  in  the  atmosphere  of  mystery 
which  surrounded  his  father.  The  mod¬ 
ern  educational  system,  that  destroyer 
of  social  castes,  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
fluence  even  the  princes  and  princesses 


of  the  blood,  for  they,  too,  must  be  edu¬ 
cated. 

Yoshihito,  the  present  Mikado,  in  his 
boyhood  days,  received  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  modern  school.  True,  he  did 
not  go  to  school  with  plebeian  sons,  for 
he  matriculated  himself  in  the  Tokio 
School  for  Nobles.  Nevertheless,  he 
read  books,  ran  races,  played  ball  with 
boys  who,  had  it  been  in  his  father’s 
days,  would  never  have  dared  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  him.  It  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  Emperor 
Yoshihito  is  to  the  Japanese  an  indi¬ 
viduality  as  familiar  as  Kind  Edward 
or  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  familiar  to  his 
subjects.  But  the  day  is  gone,  never  to 
come  back  when  the  Mikado  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  Mikado  and  not  a  personality 
animated  with  desires  and  feelings  com¬ 
mon  to  all  humanity. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  demo¬ 
cratization  of  the  country  is  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  tendency  which  it  has  wi- 
nessed  in  the  past  half  ceutury.  Of  this 


tendency  the  coronation  bears  a  strong¬ 
est  testimony.  While  the  ceremonies 
follow  the  traditions  of  Shinto,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Buddhists  and 
Christians  are  permitted  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion.  A  most  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  ancient  usages  of  the  Court 
is  the  formal  acceptance  by  the  Mikado 
of  the  English  Bible  presented  by  the 
Christians  of  America  to  commemorate 
the  auspicious  day.  Dr.  E.  A.  Sturge, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  gone  to  Japan 
carrying  the  sacred  book  with  him. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  the  coronation  will  be  cos¬ 
mopolitan.  Look  over  the  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  for  one  thing.  At  the  enter¬ 
tainment  follownig  the  rites  of  en¬ 
thronement,  the  musical  programme 
consists  of  selections  from  the  classical 
compositions  of  Japan.  On  the  next 
day  the  music  is  Chinese,  and  on  the 
third  day  Western  genii  such  as  Verdi, 
Wagner,  and  Gounod  are  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Even  in  the  cuisine  of  the  ban¬ 
quets  this  cosmopolitan  tendency  is 


.evident.  The  banquet  on  the  first  day 
i:  purely  Japanese  in  style.  The  next 
banquet  follows  the  Chinese  custom. 
In  the  final  and  grandest  banquet  the 
covers  are  laid  in  accord  with  the  West¬ 
ern  manner,  and  the  cuisine  is  entirely 
Occidental. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
above  the  ceremonies  are  marked  with 
simplicity,  for  simplicity  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Shinto  ritual  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  festival.  The  structure 
where  the  enthronement  ceremony  takes 
place  is  of  the  plainest  nature,  and  is 
modelled  after  the  Shinto  shrine  which 
is  little  different  from  the  modest  hut 
of  the  mediaeval  ages.  The  robes  worn 
by  the  Mikado  and  his  attendants  are 
made  of  equally  plain  material.  There 
is  no  gorgeous  pageantry.  Pomp  and 
grandeur  are  not  the  words  to  char¬ 
acterize  such  a  festival. 

The  rites  of  coronation  are  essentially 
religious,  if  we  may  call  Shinto  a  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Mikado  humbles  himself 


before  the  Mirror,  the  Sword,  and  the 
Jewel,  the  sacred  trinity  bequeathed  by 
the  founder  of  the  imperial  dynasty. 
The  Mirror  says,  "Know  Thyself,"  the 
Sword  says,  "Be  brave,"  and  the  lum¬ 
inous  Jewel  says  “Enlighten  Thyself.’ 
Bowed  low  before  the  sacred  symbols 
of  the  imperial  dynasty  and  of  the 
state,  the  Mikado  holds  communion  with 
the  spirits  of  his  forefathers,  invoking 
their  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  he  has  as¬ 
sumed  as  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the 
land.  He  talks  to  them  humbly  but  lov¬ 
ingly,  as  if  to  his  living  parents. 

This  particular  scene  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  is  illustrative  of  the  attitude  of  the 
average  Japanese  towards  his  ancestors. 
Even  in  these  latter  days  of  materialism 
almost  every  household  has  a  small 
shrine  where  rest  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  symbolized  in  tiny  wooden  tab¬ 
lets.  Before  this  minature  shrine  or 
"god-shelf”  members  of  the  household, 
young  and  old,  sit  for  a  few  moments 
every  morning  before  they  break  the 


fast,  murmuring  a  few  words  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  affection  for  the  spirits  that 
dwell  there.  Professor  Hozumi,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Japanese  scholar  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  illustrates  this  characteristic 
Japanese  attitude  towards  the  dead  with 
the  ghost  scene  of  Hamlet  as  played  by 
Henry  Irving.  "Hamlet,  as  represented 
by  Irving,”  he  writes,  "appeared  to  me 
as  constantly  showing  signs  of  fear  and 
dread,  not  only  on  account  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  story  told  by  his  father’s  ghost, 
but  for  the  ghost  itself.  A  Japanese 
actor,  acting  the  part  of  Hamlet,  would 
certainly  show  strong  marks  of  love 
and  respect  towards  the  father's  spirit, 
mingled  with  the  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  his  father's  fate,  and  hor¬ 
ror  and  anger  at  the  foul  and  most  un¬ 
natural  murder.” 

With  the  Japanese,  Shinto  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  heart,  and  because  it  is  a 
religion  of  the  heart  it  has,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  remarkable  vitality. 
In  the  words  of  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
Shinto  is  the  whole  emotional  life  of 
the  race,  the  Soul  of  Japan.”  In  the 
course  of  its  long  development,  out  of 
unrecorded  beginnings,  Shinto  became 
at  an  ancient  epoch,  and  below  the  sur¬ 
face  still  remains,  a  dominant  force  of 
Japanese  life.  Prone  to  look  backward 
rather  than  forward,  Shinto  is  es¬ 
sentially  conservative.  Yet  its  very  con¬ 
servatism,  especially  in  these  days  of 
rapid  change  and  radical  innovations, 
has  not  been  without  its  advantages. 
But  for  the  national  trait  developed  by 
Shinto,  the  people  of  Japan,  in  their 
rash  eagerness  to  assimilate  all  of  the 
foreign  present,  would  have  committed 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  the  whole 
worth  of  their  own  past. 

In  the  glorification  of  ancestor  wor¬ 
ship,  perhaps,  lies  the  greatest  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  coronation.  Above  the 
apparent  change  of  material  life  and 
amid  the  onrush  of  Western  influence, 
Shinto  stands  forth  unmistakably  as  a 
religion  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  only  a 
living  source  of  poetry  but  a  national 
sentiment  of  tremendous  force.  And 
this  sentiment  receives  now  and  then  a 
strong  stimulus  from  such  state  fes¬ 
tivals  as  the  coronation.  With  all  its 
fatal  limitations,  Shinto  as  a  canon  of 
daily  conduct  is  certainly  admirable. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  Hi  rata, 
the  modern  exponent  of  Shinto:  "De¬ 
votion  to  the  memory  of  ancestors  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  virtues.  No  one  who 
discharges  his  duties  to  them  will  ever 
be  disrespectful  to  the  gods  or  to  his 
living  parents.  Such  a  man  will  also 
be  faithful  to  his  prince,  loyal  to  his 
friends,  and  kind  and  gentle  to  his  wife 
and  children.  For  the  essence  of  this 
devotion  is  filial  piety.” 

This  is  a  factor  which  even  Chris¬ 
tian  propagandists  must  not  ignore.  The 
white  harvest  which  lies  before  them  in 
the  Mikado’s  land  can  be  reaped  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  ancestorship. 


The  Facts  about  the  Great  Ceremony 


WHEN  early  in  September,  a  body 
of  Shinto  priests  ascended 
Mount  Fuji  and  kindled  bon¬ 
fires  on  the  summit,  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  Mikado’s  subjects  knew  that 
the  greatest  of  great  days  for  the  na¬ 
tion  was  approaching. 

The  impressive  rite  on  Fuji’s  summit 
was  not  a  part  of  the  official  coronation 
program,  but  was  arranged  by  Shinto 
priests  to  inspire  the  masses  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  coming  occasion. 


As  we  go  to  press,  Japan  is  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  ceremony  which  has 
long  been  looked  forward  for  with  great 
anticipation.  On  November  8,  the  Em¬ 
peror  will  leave  Tokio  Palace,  driving 
in  full  state  to  the  station  to  entrain  for 
Kioto,  where  he  arrives  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  There  is  another  drive  in  state 
to  Kioto  Palace,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  proceedings  is  conducted  within  the 
vast  enclosure  of  the  palace.  The  cere¬ 
mony  called  the  coronation  takes  place 


on  November  10. 

In  the  morning,  after  having  bathed 
and  purified  himself,  the  Emperor  wor¬ 
ships  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  and  in¬ 
forms  them  of  his  succession.  This  takes 
place  in  a  plain  wooden  pavilion,  or 
temple,  into  the  walls  of  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  ancient  custom,  no  nails 
have  been  driven,  the  fastening  being 
done  with  wooden  pegs  and  the  tough 
tendrils  of  the  Japanese  vine.  The  cere¬ 
mony  takes  place  before  the  Kashiko- 


Dokoro  or  national  shrine,  containing 
the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  jewel. 

It  is  a  perfectly  simple  ceremony,  not 
differing  from  the  act  of  worship  which 
every  Japanese  performs  each  morning 
at  the  family  shrine  when,  with  bowed 
head  and  clasped  hands,  he  utters  a  few 
words  to  the  spirits  of  his  father  and 
all  those  fathers  who  have  gone  before 
him.  The  Emperor  also  announces  to 
(Continued  to  page  4) 
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the  imperial  ancestor  his  accession,  just 
as  the  humblest  subject  announces  to 
his  ancestors  any  events  of  family  im¬ 
portance  of  which  they  ought  to  be  in¬ 
formed.  This  also  is  perfectly  simple. 
This  ceremony  will  take  place  in  strict 
privacy.  The  foreign  envoys  and  Jap¬ 
anese  high  officials  will  be  in  the  large 
pavilion,  but  the  shrine  will  be  curtained 
off,  and  behind  this  curtain  the  Emperor 
and  a  few  straw  sandalled  Shinto 
priests  will  move  about  in  their  com¬ 
munion  with  the  dead. 

The  next  part  of  the  solemnity  is 
public,  and  takes  place  in  a  very  large 
pavilion,  also  new,  where  the  Emperor 
will  meet  the  envoys  of  foreign  States 
and  the  high  nobles  and  officials  of 
Japan.  The  throne  is  set  within  an  oc¬ 
tagonal  pavilion  of  red  and  black  lac¬ 
quer,  with  a  gilded  cock  strutting  at  the 
point  of  every  angle  on  the  roof.  The 
Ambassadors  will  be  seated  across  one 
end  of  the  hall,  the  Japanese  nobility 
across  the  other,  Princes  of  the  blood 
and  great  officers  of  state  will  group 
themeselves  around  the  throne,  and 
Count  Okuma  will  stand  at  a  designated 
spot  near  the  throne,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people  of  Japan,  respectfully 
offering  congratulations  and  felicitations, 
as  well  as  leading  the  three  “Banzais” — 
“Long  Live,  The  Emperor." 

The  Daijo  Festival  or  rice-offering 
ceremony,  to  be  held  on  November  14, 
four  days  after  the  Coronation  cere¬ 
mony,  is  a  ceremony  of  great  importance. 
The  chief  feature  consists  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  ancestors  and  the  deities  of 
heaven  and  earth  food  offerings  made 
of  the  newly  harvested  rice  taken  from 
the  sacred  rice  fields  at  the  Yuki  and 
Suki  districts,  His  Majesty  also  par¬ 
taking  of  the  sacred  feast.  At  the  same 
time  two  kinds  of  sake,  called  white 
sake  and  black  sake,  which  are  made 
with  the  rice  grown  in  the  sacred  rice 
fields,  are  offered  to  the  Imperial  an¬ 
cestors  and  deities.  The  same  white 
and  black  sake  are  also  to  be  served 
to  the  guests  invited  to  the  Coronation 
banquet,  to  be  given  at  the  Nijo  palace. 
This  sake  is  manufactured  at  a  hall, 
named  Mikidono,  especially  built  for 
the  purpose  in  the  compound  of  the 
Kamo  shrine,  Kyoto,  according  to  the 
old  Court  custom.  The  Mikidono  is  an 
old-fashioned  building,  very  simple  in 


FOR  the  forty-five  years  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Tokyo,  the  late  Emperor 
maintained  the  classical  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Japanese  life,  except 
perhaps,  in  one  respect — in  the  use  of 
Western  bedsteads.  The  present  Sov¬ 
ereign,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brought 
•  up  in  a  more  or  less  modern  style,  which 
naturally  has  necessitated  some  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  interior  arrangements  of 
the  Palace,  without  deviating  in  the 
least  from  the  traditional  principle  of 
setting  the  highest  example  of  frugality 
to  the  people.  The  innermost  or  pri¬ 
vate  suites  of  rooms,  for  instance,  were 
originally  lit  with  candles  alone,  which 
are  now  replaced  by  gas  and  electricity. 
This  quaint  state  of  things  was  partly 
a  case  of  necessity,  because  the  Meiji 
Emperor  throughout  his  long  reign 
never  left  his  capital  for  summer  or 
winter  holidays,  so  that  no  definite 
length  of  time  could  be  found  to  effect 
such  a  re-arrangement  as  had  been  done 
in  the  front  or  ceremonial  chambers  and 
'halls. 

A  billiard  room  improvised  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  is  a  new  feature  of  the  Palace,  and 
some  Princess  of  the  Blood,  the  young 
Chosen  Prince  and  Lord  Chamberlains 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  afternoon 
playing  with  the  Emperor.  But  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  ante-chamber  and  bedroom 
are  furnished  in  Japanese  style  as  be¬ 
fore  except  for  the  removal  of  the  late 
Emperor’s  bedstead  and  the  putting  in 
of  a  modern  fireplace  in  the  sleeping 
chamber.  In  other  parts  of  the  Palace, 
steam  heating  is  now  introduced  in  the 
place  of  charcoal  fires  in  braziers  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire  fenders,  which  was  the 
arrangement  under  the  late  Sovereign. 
The  present  Emperor  has  always  slept 
on  Japanese  quilts. 


style.  Its  walls  are  made  of  wood  and 
the  roof  thatched  with  shingles,  purity 
being  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
structure.  The  water  used  in  distilling 
the  sake  is  taken  from  the  ancient 
sacred  well,  in  the  compound  of  the 
Kamo  shrine,  whose  pure  water  was 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  coronation  rites  of  many 
preceding  Emperors.  The  white  sake 
is  the  common  unrefined  sake  not  freed 
of  grounds,  which  was  used  in  ancient 


For  bathing,  at  the  court,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  wooden  tub  and  a  pail  of 
hot  water  had  been  used,  not  immersion, 
as  in  the  case  of  plebeians.  In  the  Im¬ 
perial  bathroom,  however,  the  lacquered 
tub  and  pail  are  now  replaced  by  two 
immersion  tubs,  Japanese  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  with  mechanical  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water. 

While  the  Meiji  Emperor  preferred 
Japanese  cooking,  particularly  of  the 
Kyoto  style,  which  uses  more  salt  than 
the  Tokyo  cookery,  the  Taisho  Emperor 
takes  more  kindly  to  Western  diet.  His 
breakfast  consists  of  bread,  milk  and 
coffee  as  a  rule,  the  luncheon  also  is 
usually  yoshoku,  but  the  dinner  pure 
Japanese. 

His  taste  in  articles  of  food  is  that 
of  a  connoisseur,  though  too  liberal  to 
lie  particular.  As  his  late  sire  was  fond 
of  the  higoi  fish  of  Lake  Biwa,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  fancies  the  salmon-trout  of 
Lake  Chuzenji.  During  a  summer  so¬ 
journ  at  Nikko  one  year,  stormy 
weather  made  it  impossible  to  catch  the 
fish  Imperially  favored,  and  one  from  a 
different  source  was  offered  the  Em¬ 
peror  without  any  apology  or  explana- 
ti<?n.  The  first  morsel,  however,  was 
enough  for  him  to  detect  the  substitu¬ 
tion.  For  reasons  of  health  he  does  not 
take  any  sake  but  a  little  sherry  or 
other  wine  occasionally. 

His  Majesty  keeps  on  the  uniform  of 
the  Generalissimo  even  in  private  hours, 
till  after  the  evening  ablution  when  he 
wears  crested  kimono  and  haori  with  a 
hakama  on.  For  about  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  he  rides  on  the  course  in  the 
Palace  gardens.  Among  his  favorite 
steeds,  Fujizono,  Dub  and  Chikatomo 
are  most  frequently  privileged  to  carry 
the  Emperor  of  Japan. 


days,  and  the  black  sake  is  made  by 
mixing  some  stuff  of  black  colour,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ashes  of  some  herbs  possess¬ 
ing  medicinal  virtue.  The  quantity  of 
the  sake  to  be  distilled  for  the  coming 
coronation  rites  is  said  to  be  about  2 
koku  (a  koku  being  about  39.70  gal¬ 
lons).  The  people  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
tilling  of  the  sake  must  observe  strict 
purity  and  have  to  stay  in  the  hall  all 
the  time  until  the  process  is  finished. 

Coronation  honours  will  be  extended 


to  the  aged  people  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  shape  of  Imperial  sake  cup. 
The  cups  are  to  be  presented  to  those 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  ninety  and 
upwards,  as  souvenirs  commemorating 
the  auspicious  national  event.  In  Tokyo 
City  lone  there  are  eighty-six  persons, 
who  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  honour,  a 
woman  named  Toyo  Kumada  of  Kyo- 
bashi,  (aged  95)  heading  the  list.  The 
recipients  throughout  the  country  will 
reach  an  enormous  number.  The  House¬ 
hold  Department  placed  orders  for  370,- 
000  cups  with  the  lacquerware  makers 
of  Wakamatsu,  which  is  a  centre  of  the 
lacquer  industry. 

The  aged  people  will  be  given  special 
treatment  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cor¬ 
onation  festivities,  according  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  wish.  Tokyo  City  will,  on  the 
day  of  the  municipal  celebration  meet¬ 
ing  at  Uyeno  Park  after  the  Corona¬ 
tion,  provide  a  stand  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aged  people  to  enable  them  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  Imperial  procession.  In  Kyoto, 
too,  the  municipal  authorities  will  give 
special  facilities  to  the  aged  people  for 
witnessing  the  Imperial  retinue  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  ceremonial. 

The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  great 
ceremony  is  apparent  in  more  ways  than 
one.  To  cite  a  few  instances,  the  ban¬ 
quet  to  be  given  on  the  first  day  will  be 
purely  Japanese  in  style  and  cuisine. 
On  the  following  day  the  banquet  will 
be  entirely  Western.  Again  the  musical 
programme  includes  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  European  selections. 

The  musical  programme  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  first  day  will  be  absolutely 
of  the  Japanese  style,  the  music  to  be 
plaj'ed  consisting  of  ancient  Japanese 
music,  called  “Kume”  dance,  “Fuzoku" 
dance  and  “Gosechi”  dance.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  third  day’s  banquet, 
which  is  to  be  given  in  the  evening,  is 
of  Chinese  origin,  of  two  descriptions 
respectively  known  as  “Banzai”  and 
“Taihei.”  Modern  European  orchestral 
music  will  be  performed  at  the  second 
day’s  banquet.  The  pieces  to  be  played 
on  that  occasion  have  been  selected  from 
among  the  famous  masterpieces  of  noted 
musical  composers  of  Italy,  France  and 
Russia,  such  as  Verdi.  Massenet,  Bizet, 
and  Seriapin,  the  last  named  being  a 
Russian  musical  genius  who  died  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  From  the  representa¬ 
tive  masterpieces  of  these  artists  are  to 
be  selected  some  five  or  seven  choice 
pieces  to  be  used  on  the  occasion. 
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“STRONG  HAND”  ROLLS  BACK  THE  ROCKY  DOOR.  PRINCE  SUSANOO  SLAYS  THE  SERPENT. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  REGALIA 

The  Three  Sacred  Emblems 

ITH  every  succession  of  a  new 
Japanese  Emperor,  three  sa¬ 
cred  emblems  are  invariably 
handed  down  to  him,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  some  other  part  of  the 
issue,— without  the  possession  of  which 
he  cannot  claim  to  reign.  These  em¬ 
blems  are  the  Divine  Mirror,  or  Ya- 
tano-Kagami ;  the  Divine  Sword,  or  Ku- 
sanagino-Tsurugi ;  and  the  Divine  Bead 
Necklace,  or  Yasakanino-Magatama. 

The  history  of  these  Imperial  Regalia 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  mythological 
“Divine  Age,”  as  the  tradition  denomi¬ 
nates  it,  when  the  Sun  Goddess,  Ama- 
terasu-O-Mikami,  the  ancestress  of  the 
Japanese  nation,  desiring  to  give  the 
government  of  the  earth  to  her  grand¬ 
son,  Ninigino-Mikoto,  proclaimed  him 
sovereign  of  Japan  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  appointed  his  descendants  to  rule 
it  as  long  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
endure,  handing  him  at  the  same  time 
the  three  sacred  emblems  with  this  in¬ 
junction  : 

“For  centuries  upon  centuries  thy 
followers  shall  rule  this  kingdom. 
Herewith  receive  from  me  the  suc¬ 
cession  and  the  three  crown  talis¬ 
mans.  Should  you  at  any  future  time 
desire  to  see  me,  look  in  this  mirror. 
Govern  this  kingdom  with  the  pure 
lustre  that  radiates  from  its  surface. 
Deal  with  thy  subjects  with  the  gentle¬ 
ness  which  the  smooth  rounding  of  the 
bead  typifies.  Combat  the  enemies  of 
thy  kingdom  with  this  sword,  and  slay 
them  on  the  edge  of  it.” 
Ninigino-Mikoto  descended  upon  the 
Floating  Bridge  of  Heaven  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Kirishima,  Kiushu.  Jimmu- 
Tenno,  who,  after  having  conquered  the 
savages  of  the  country  and  establish¬ 
ing  his  capital  at  Kashiwahara,  Yamato, 
and  whose  accession  to  the  Throne  in 
the  year  660  B.  C.  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  national  history  of  Japan, 
was  the  fourth  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
descedent  from  this  grandson  of  the 
Sun  Goddess.  Ever  since  then,  each  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  Em¬ 
perors,  who  took  his  seat  on  the  Throne, 
inherited  the  Three  Divine  Treasures 
of  his  Imperial  Ancestors. 

Of  the  three  Imperial  regalia,  the 
sacred  Mirror  is  now  preserved  and 


worshipped  at  the  Great  Shrine  of  Ise; 
the  Sword  at  the  Shrine  of  Atsuta,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  of  Nagoya; 
and  the  Bead  Neklace  together  with 
replicas  of  the  mirror  and  sword  are 
enshrined  in  the  “Kashikodokors"  or 
"Place  of  reverence"  at  the  Imperial 
Palace  at  Tokyo. 

THE  ORIGIN. 

The  origin  of  the  three  sacred  treas¬ 
ures  may  be  traced  to  the  age  of  the 
gods  as  far  back,  nearly  as  three  thou¬ 
sand  years.  The  Sun  Goddess  had  a 
brother  named  Susano-o-no  Mikoto, 
who,  the  books  tell  us,  was  violent  in 
temper  and  mischievous. 

One  day  his  misconduct  so  terrified 
and  hurt  her  that  she  took  refuge  in 
the  “Rocky  Cave  of  Heaven.”  Eternal 
night  prevailed  both  in  Heaven  and  on 
earth,  and  everywhere  there  were  con¬ 
fusion  and  dread. 

Thereupon  the  myriads  of  gods  took 
counsel  together  to  discuss  what  was  to 
be  done  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
Sun  Goddess.  On  the  advice  of  the 
wisest,  they  had  a  mirror  made  by  Ishi- 
kori-tome-no  Mikoto  and  a  bead  neck¬ 
lace  by  Tama-oya-no  Mikoto.  A  "sa- 
kaki"  tree  was  planted  before  the  cave 
and  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree 
the  bead  necklace  was  suspended.  The 
mirror  was  placed  in  the  centre  and 
from  the  lower  branches  depended  of¬ 
ferings  of  cloth.  A  large  number  of 
“ever  crowing  chanticleers”  were  set 
before  the  cave  to  crow  lustily  in  con¬ 
cert.  Bonfires  were  lit  in  front  of  the 
door  and  the  Amano  Uzume  Goddess 
performed  a  dance  while  other  deities 
played  the  great  orchestra  of  cymbals, 
fifes,  drums  and  harps,  and  recited  a 
laudatory  hymn. 

The  Sun  Goddess,  hearing  sounds  as 
of  merriment,  wondered  how  there 
should  be  such  happiness  outside  while 
she  remained  in  the  cave.  Impelled  by 
curiosity  she  opened  the  rocky  door 
slightly  and  inquired  the  reason  for  the 
revelry.  Amano  Uzume  replied  that 
they  rejoiced  because  they  had  found  a 
deity  more  beautiful  than  the  Sun  God¬ 
dess,  and  then  the  mirror  was  shown  to 
her.  She  gazed  with  astonishment  at 
her  own  loveliness  reflected  upon  the 
mirror,  and  ventured  outside  to  gratify 
her  curiosity  further,  whereupon  the 
God  of  Invincibly,  Strong  Hand,  who 
was  hiding  near  the  "Rocky  Door," 
caught  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into 


the  open.  Another  god  tied  a  rope  of 
twisted  straw,  across  the  entrance  of 
the  "Rocky  Cave,”  and  said,  "Thou  must 
go  no  farther  than  this.”  The  glory  of 
the  Sun  Goddess  once  more  filled  every 
corner  of  the  universe  and  all  the  gods 
were  glad. 

Susano-o-no  Mikoto  was  finally  ban¬ 
ished  from  Heaven  for  his  misconduct 
and  he  descended  to  this  Earth  at  the 
province  of  Izumo. 

Wandering  in  this  strange  region,  the 
prince  came  to  a  river,  on  the  bank  of 
which  he  found  an  old  man  weeping. 
The  Prince  asked  him  why  he  was  cry¬ 
ing  and  the  old  man  told  him  there 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  a  huge  eight¬ 
headed  serpent,  which  devastated  the 
land  and  devoured  all  the  fair  virgins. 
All  his  daughters,  except  one,  had  been 
eaten  by  the  monster,  he  said,  and  the 
youngest  daughter  was  to  be  the 
vetim  that  same  evening.  The  prince 
promised  that  he  would  kill  the  serpent 
and  save  the  old  man’s  daughter.  That 
night  the  prince  enticed  the  monster  to 
drink  intoxicating  liquor  set  in  eight 
tubs  near  its  habitat,  and  slew  it  while 
it  was  asleep.  As  he  cut  off  the  tail,  the 
edge  of  his  sword  was  a  little  nicked. 
Surprised,  he  examined  further,  and 
spliting  open  the  tail  he  found  a  sword 
of  marvelous  temper.  “This  is  a  divine 
sword.  How  can  I  keep  it  for  myself," 
he  exclaimed.  He  decided  to  present 
it  to  the  Sun  Goddess.  A  cluster  of 
clouds  had  always  been  seen  to  en¬ 
velop  the  huge  serpent,  and  for  this 
reason  the  sword  was  named  "Mura- 
kumo-no  Tsurugi"  or  Sword  of  Cloud- 
Cluster. 

So,  this  sword,  with  the  mirror  and 
bead  necklace,  which  were  hung  on  the 
"sakaki”  tree  before  the  “Rocky  Cave 
of  Heaven”  to  entice  the  Sun  Goddess, 
constituted  the  three  sacred  treasures, 
which  were  conferred  by  the  Goddess 
upon  her  grandson  as  the  Imperial  Re¬ 
galia  of  Japan. 

EMPEROR  SUJIN. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Sun  Goddess,  the  Imperial  Re¬ 
galia  of  Japan  was  preserved  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Emperor’s  own  chamber  until  the  time 
of  Emperor  Sujin  (97-30  B.  C.),  the 
tenth  of  the  Imperial  line.  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  piety.  The  fear  of 
defiling  the  sanctity  of  the  Three 
Sacred  Treasures  by  keeping  them  un¬ 
der  his  own  roof  in  too  close  proximity 


to  his  carnal  body,  Emperor  Sujin  re¬ 
moved  the  Divine  Mirror  and  Sword 
from  his  palace  and  dedicated  them  in 
a  shrine  especially  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Kasanui,  a  village  in  Yamato, 
and  appointed  his  own  daughter,  Toy- 
osukiirihime,  to  take  charge  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  faithful  copies  of  the 
Mirror  and  Sword  were  made  and  were 
placed,  with  the  original  Divine  Bead 
Necklace,  in  a  separate  building  within 
the  palace.  The  removal  of  the  Mirror 
and  Sword  from  the  palace  to  the 
shrine  at  Kasanui  was  in  the  year  92 
B.  C. 

In  the  reign  of  the  next  and  eleventh 
Emperor  Suinin,  Yamato-hime,  his 
daughter,  carried  the  Divine  Mirror  and 
Sword  from  province  to  province  in 
search  of  a  better  site  and  finally  came 
to  a  place  on  the  upper  stream  of  the 
Isuzu  in  the  province  of  Ise  where  she 
elected  a  new  shrine  and  dedicated  the 
sacred  treasures  therein.  This  was  in 
the  year  4  B.  C.  The  Divine  Mirror  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  at  the  same  place 
deposited  in  a  shrine  which  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  first  built  by  Princess 
Yamato  more  than  nineteen  centuries 
ago. 

TURNED  THE  FLAMES. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  the 
dedication  of  the  Divine  Mirror  and 
Sword  in  Ise,  Yamato-Takeru-no  Mi¬ 
koto,  son  of  the  twelfth  Emperor  Keiko 
(71-130  A.  D.),  started  on  an  expedition 
into  the  savage  and  unknown  region  in 
the  East. 

When  he  found  his  way  into  the  plain 
of  Suruga  the  savage  chieftains  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  him  by  treacher¬ 
ously  enticing  him  into  the  forest  and 
then  setting  the  underbrush  on  fire.  The 
Prince,  however,  drawing  the  sacred 
sword  entrusted  to  him  by  his  aunt,  cut 
a  pathway  out  of  the  danger.  The  blade 
of  the  sword  was  so  tempered  that  even 
the  flames  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  barbarians  who  were  awed  and 
subdued.  From  that  time,  the  name  of 
the  Divine  Sword  was  changed  to  the 
Kusanagi-no-Tsurugi  or  Sword  of  the 
Grass  Mower. 

The  Three  Divine  Treasures  of  the 
Imperial  Ancestors  which  have  thus 
been  bequeathed  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  since  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Empire,  will  be  handed  down  to  Im¬ 
perial  posterity  for  all  time  to  come, 
just  as  the  Imperial  dynasty  shall,  “like 
Heaven  and  Earth,  endure  for  ages 
eternal.” 
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THE  NEW  EMPEROR  AND 
JAPAN. 

Thomas  J.  O’Brien, 

Ex-Ambassador. 

This  month  of  November  will  long  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
all  the  people  in  Japan,  because  it  will 
witness  the  official  entry  into  his  ex¬ 
alted  office  of  Emperor  Yoshihito. 

This  fortunate  person  succeeds  in  the 
imperial  seat,  his  father  of  splendid 
memory.  Emperor  Meiji,  long  to  be  hon¬ 
ored, — perhaps  it  may  be  said,  for¬ 
ever  honored  as  an  exalted  and  faithful 
ruler  during  a  period  of  forty-eight  suc¬ 
cessive  years. 

The  function  of  this  month  is  not  a 
new  one  in  the  history  of  Japan.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
second  of  a  like  kind,  forming  an  un¬ 
broken  line  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty-six  hundred  years. 

Emperor  Yoshihito  promises  to  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  his  illustrious 
father.  He  has  reached  the  ideal  period 
of  a  splendid  manhood  and  having  been 
reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
high  office  are  already  well  known  to 
him.  His  private  life  has  been  pure  and 
he  is  happily  free  from  any  unfortunate 
idiosyncrasies  of  character  or  tempera¬ 
ment  which  might  tend  to  emperil  his 
important  reign. 

The  life  of  the  late  Emperor  has  wit¬ 
nessed  vast  changes  in  the  history  and 
government  of  the  Island  Empire.  From 
an  unfortunate  condition  of  provincial 
strife,  the  people,  inspired  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  patriotism,  united  in  casting  off 
what  was  useless  and  harmful  in  the 
past  and  founded  in  its  place  a  real 
nation.  In  lieu  of  internal  dissention 
under  conditions  of  feudalism,  the  peo¬ 
ple  joyfully  placed  themselves  under  all 
those  restraints  which  are  to  be  found 
in  states  of  the  most  advanced  char¬ 
acter.  The  new  nation  thus  born  and 
since  developed,  has  furnished  an  exhi¬ 
bition  to  the  Western  world  of  an  ori¬ 
ental  people  who  have  during  a  period 
well  within  the  life  of  an  individual, 
transformed  themselves  into  harmony 
with  the  older  peoples  of  the  world 
whose  histories  relate  back  to  the  dawn 
of  civilization  itself. 

The  activities  of  agriculture,  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce  were  so  promptly 
entered  upon  that  in  a  period  absurdly 
short,  the  nation  assumed  a  foremost 
place  in  every  part  of  the  world.  If  her 
just  rights  were  invaded,  an  army  and 
a  navy  with  the  necessary  munitions  of 
war,  were  at  hand  to  successfully  repel 
and  conquer.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said 
that  Japan  is  warlike  or  aggressive  in 
its  tendencies,  and  as  the  well  wishers 
of  the  country  look  into  her  future,  only 
peace  and  national  prosperity  can  be 
foreseen. 

Japan’s  nearest  approach  to  the  West¬ 
ern  world  is  by  way  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Both  have  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Japan  on  the  West  side  and  the  United 
States  on  the  East.  Between  the  two 
lies  a  vast  body  of  water,  free  and  open 
not  only  to  the  two  nations  bordering  it 
in  a  like  latitude,  but  to  all  the  world 
besides.  It  is  valueless  except  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  glorious  highway  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world,  and  to  provide  a 
(Continued  to  page  14) 


EMPEROR  YOSHIHITO  AND 
THE  “TAISHO  ERA” 

Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine. 

President  of  Japanese  Association. 

All  Japanese,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  hail  to-day  with  one  acclama¬ 
tion  the  happy  crowning  of  their  Em¬ 
peror.  His  Majesty  inspires  within  us 
not  only  the  most  loyal  devotion  but 
love  and  affection  as  well.  This  comes 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  of  His  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty — his  personality,  education  and 
training.  His  illustrious  father  by  his 
very  greatness  occasioned  within  us  a 
feeling  of  reverence  akin  to  awe. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
Emperor  to  whom  we  offer  our  con¬ 
gratulations  to-day.  Schooled  in  the 
Peers  School,  the  new  Sovereign  is  well 
versed  in  modern  literature  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  West.  His  Majesty  is 
fully  conversant  with  the  condition  of 
life  ruling  among  the  common  people. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  profound  sympathy  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  deigns  to  show  toward  his  sub¬ 
jects,  who,  therefore,  in  turn  enjoy  the 
grace  of  looking  up  to  the  Emperor  not 
only  with  reverence  but  with  affection 
and  love.  With  such  a  benevolent,  lib¬ 
eral  and  progressive  ruler  it  is  not  be¬ 
yond  our  power  to  gauge  the  features 
that  will  distinguish  his  reign. 

With  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Emperor  Yoshihito  a  new  era  dawns 
upon  Japan.  Among  the  signs  of  the 
time  the  most  striking  and  easily  dis¬ 
cernible  is  a  democratic  tendency.  By 
a  “democratic  tendency”  is  not,  of 
course,  meant  that  there  is  in  Japan  an 
undercurrent  that  makes  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Far  be  it.  Japan  will  ever  re¬ 
main  as  England  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy.  But  there  is  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  a  strong  tendency  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  than  heretofore  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  The  power  that  has 
hitherto  been  invested  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  is  being  gradually  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  many.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  in  the  Diet  are  daily 
gaining  prestige  before  the  public  eye. 
The  government  by  a  party  system  is 
already  a  recognized  principle.  The 
press,  too,  is  growing  in  power  and  has 
begun  to  wield,  as  faithful  organs  of 
public  opinion,  an  influence  which  no 
ministry,  however  powerful,  can  safely 
ignore.  Not  only  in  the  political  field, 
but  in  educational  and  social  affairs,  we 
observe  the  same  movement  on  foot. 
The  status  of  women  also,  in  the  scheme 
of  social  life,  is  undergoing  a  remark¬ 
able  uplift. 

Another  evidence  of  this  growth  of 
democratic  ideas  is  the  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  in  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
commercial  and  industrial  classes.  This 
is  reflected  not  only  in  the  phenomenal 
development  of  Japanese  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  but  in  the  weight  given  to  the 
counsels  of  business  men  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  national  affairs.  Bold  in¬ 
deed  would  have  been  the  prophet  who 
would  have  dared  to  predict  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Meiji  Era  that  before 
its  close  there  would  arise  advisors  to 
the  Throne  and  leaders  of  national 
movement  out  of  the  class  whose  herit- 
(Continued  to  page  10) 


WHAT  AMERICANS  HAVE 
DONE 


Lindsay  Russell, 

Member  New  York  Bar;  Founder  and 
President  Japan  Society. 

At  this  time  when  the  interest  of  the 
Japanese  people  centres  about  the  en¬ 
thronement  of  Emperor  Yoshihito,  it  is 
fitting,  perhaps,  to  see  what  has  been 
done  by  Americans  to  promote  the  best 
interests  between  the  two  countries. 

To  me,  very  naturally,  the  activities 
of  the  Japan  Society  while  not  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  what  has  been  done  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  at  least  suggest  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  900  of  our  citizens  to 
bring  more  closely  together  the  culture 
of  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  aim  of  the  Japan  Society,  as  set 
forth  in  its  By-Laws,  is  “The  promo¬ 
tion  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion  among  the  American  people  of  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  Japan,  their  aims,  ideals,  arts, 
sciences,  industries  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions.” 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has 
endeavored  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
by  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  sub¬ 
jects  pertaining  to  Japan,  by  distribut¬ 
ing  literature,  and  by  promoting  travel 
by  Americans  to  Japan.  We  find  that 
many  Americans  who  visit  Japan  return 
home  missionaries  dn  the  cause  of  close, 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  From  the  Society’s  inception  we 
have  endeavored  to  bring  together,  in  a 
social  way,  prominent  Japanese  visiting 
America  and  influential  Americans. 

We  feel  that  a  g^eat  deal  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  distribution 
of  two  books,  unique  in  international 
literature,  “JAPAN  TO  AMERICA" 
and  “AMERICA  TO  JAPAN.”  These 
volumes  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  pa¬ 
pers  by  representative  subjects  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  two  countries,  and  no  doubt 
accurately  reflect  public  opinion.  The 
Society  has  distributed  about  3,000 
copies  of  “JAPAN  TO  AMERICA”  and 
some  4,000  copies  of  “AMERICA  TO 
JAPAN”  among  important  public  li¬ 
braries,  leading  editors  and  newspaper 
men,  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives,  col¬ 
lege  preidents  and  professors,  commer¬ 
cial  organizations,  and  people  of  prom¬ 
inence  interested  in  Japan.  As  we  em¬ 
phasized  the  Pacific  Coast  region  in  the 
distribution  of  these  volumes,  the  anti- 
Tapanese  sentiment  existing  there  has, 
we  hope,  been  partly  counteracted. 

The  Society  has  also  distributed  1,000 
copies  of  the  “JAPANESE  PROBLEM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  A.  Millis. 

In  order  to  keep  alive  the  interest 
that  the  distribution  of  the  above  books 
has  awakened,  we  are  now  distributing 
our  monthly  Bulletin  over  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  ground.  While  the 
scope  of  the  Bulletin  is  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted,  it  serves,  nevertheless,  to  bring 
before  the  people  each  month  reliable 
information  and  items  of  interest  about 
Japan. 

Our  educational  work  appears  to  meet 
the  hearty  approval  of  those  who  have 
given  the  situation  any  thought.  This 
is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  attempting  anything  radical 
or  antagonistic  to  American  ideals,  and 


THOSE  WHOM  THE  PACIFIC 
JOINS 


Reitaro  Ichinomiya, 

Of  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

The  .Coronation  ceremonies  at  Kyoto 
which  bring  a  joyous  thrill  to  the  heart 
of  every  son  and  daughter  of  Japan, 
and  which  are  viewed  sympathetically 
by  millions  of  well-wishers  in  America 
and  Europe  should  remind  us  of  many 
things.  When  we  look  back  over  the 
long  centuries  of  authentic  history — two 
thousand  years  and  more — and  observe 
that  the  Imperial  office  has  been  held 
in  one  unbroken  family  line,  we  get  a 
perspective  of  continuity  unique  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  That  long 
line  backward  portends  an  equally  long 
line  forward,  for  in  the  immediate  past 
the  Japanese  empire  has  successfully 
crossed  a  condition  of  change  remark¬ 
able  in  every  way,  namely  the  taking 
up  and  applying  the  material  progress 
of  the  Western  world  to  the  uses  of 
Japan.  It  is  well  to  note  this  accept¬ 
ance  of  Western  culture  as  a  part — 
a  notable  part  indeed — of  our  history, 
but  not  as  the  whole  of  it. 

In  summing  up  what  the  Japanese 
have  achieved  in  the  past  fifty  years 
great  credit  is  doubtless  the  due  of 
Japan,  but  fifty  years  may  be  long  or 
short  according  as  we  view  it — short  in 
the  scale  of  the  life  of  a  race,  long  in 
the  terms  of  a  generation  of  man.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  fifty  years — long  or  short — 
since  the  opening  of  the  country  the  mo¬ 
mentous  changes  have  been  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Mikados  to  their  normal  and 
original  position  in  the  State;  the  prom¬ 
ulgation  of  the  Constitution  bringing 
representative  government  into  being, 
giving  through  Parliament  a  great 
share  in  the  government  to  the  people ; 
the  promotion  on  a  vast  scale  of  educa¬ 
tional  activities  that  reached  not  merely 
the  learning  of  the  schools  but  cover  the 
field  of  Western  science  from  the  low¬ 
est  to  the  highest,  and  mechanical  ad¬ 
vance  in  every  department  of  industry 
and  commerce.  That  period  saw  the 
progress  made  in  Japan’s  banking  and 
monetary  systems  which  underwent  sev¬ 
eral  changes,  coming  in  the  end  to  their 
present  unassailable  position.  It  saw, 
too,  the  gold  standard  firmly  established. 
Out  of  all  these  came  great  agricultural, 
mining  and  industrial  progress,  with 
railroads,  shipping  and  commerce  rap¬ 
idly.  growing,  not  counting  several  other 
constructive  measures  put  in  operation. 

When  we  look  back  and  count  the 
things  we  have  accomplished,  comparing 
the  result  with  what  other  countries 
have  done  in  this  period  of  fifty  years, 
it  may  seem  comparatively  short;  but 
if  we  turn  to  our  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  aims  and  find  that  this  progress 
if  after  all  only  a  preparation  for  higher 
and  more  effective  measures,  it  may 
seem  altogether  too  long,  and  that  we 
(Continued  to  page  10) 
because  the  Japan  Society  is  an  Ameri- 

can  organization  whose  work  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Americans. 

I  feel  that  the  Society  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  toward  promoting 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on 
the  work  of  the  Society  will  reflect  even 
greater  credit  to  its  members  who  have 
so  unselfishly  co-operated  in  making  our 
international  relations  more  pleasant. 
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THE  PACIFIC  ERA 

Yosuke  Matsuoka, 

First  Secretary,  Imperial  Embassy  at 
Washington. 

I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  offered 
me  by  the  Editor  of  the  Japanese- 
American  Commercial  Weekly  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  few  lines  to  a  special  issue  of 
the  Weekly  in  commemoration  of  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  His  Majesty 
the  beloved  Emperor  of  Japan. 

Many  thoughts  crowd  in  upon  me  on 
this  occasion,  but  one  that  stands  out 
is  the  world  situation  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  No  moment  in  the  history  of 
mankind  has  been  so  fraught  with  big 
issues  and  momentous  potentialities. 
No  one  is  certain  of  what  the  morrow 
will  bring.  However,  one  thing  seems 
certain,  whatever  the  final  outcome  of 
the  titanic  struggle  now  going  on,  that 
is  of  vital  interest  particularly  to  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  if  not  in¬ 
deed  to  the  whole  world,  and  that  is 
that  the  international  struggles  in 
Eastern  Asia  will  see  added  fresh  im¬ 
petus  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Pacific  Era  will  be  hastened.  One  need 
hardly  recall  the  utterances  of  William 
H.  Seward  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  To 
a  thinking  observer  of  the  trend  of 
world  events,  it  has  long  been  patent 
that  the  nations  have  been  racing  to¬ 
ward  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gions,  and  that  the  future  lies  in  the 
Pacific.  Every  year  adds  impetus  to  the 
race. 

The  Mediterranean  Era  declined,  the 
Atlantic  Era  is  already  at  its  height, 
the  Era  of  the  Pacific  is  just  dawning. 
The  European  nations  are  reaching  out 
to  Eastern  Asia  from  the  West,  and 
there  seems  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
their  efforts  in  this  direcion  will  be  re¬ 
doubled  after  the  war.  America,  with 
her  typical  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
young  energy  that  only  spring  from  the 
new  soil  and  new  civilization,  would  by 
no  means  lag  behind,  but  will  surely 
take  a  longer  gait  to  reach  out  from 
the  East  across  the  Pacific.  One  would 
almost  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
not  too  sanguine  when  he  referred  to 
the  Pacific  Era  as  destined  “to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  and  to  bring  the  whole 
human  races  at  last  into  one  comity  of 
nations.” 

Naturally,  it  suggests  to  us  what  will 
be  the  part  to  be  played  by  Japan  and 
America  in  the  "greatest  hereafter,"  in 
this  confluence,  on  a  scale  heretofore 
unknown,  of  the  vast  international  cur¬ 
rents,  carrying  with  them  the  best  and 
greatest  of  human  energy  and  effort  the 
world  has  ever  known.  No  doubt  the 
question  has  been  suggesting  itself  to 
many  of  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  to  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  world,  but  it  comes  back 
to  us,  so  far  as  Japan’s  part  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  a  keener  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  peculiarly  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  Illustrious  as  was  the  reign 
of  Meiji,  with  its  many  memories  in 
which  we  justly  take  pride  and  which 
make  that  particular  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory  so  endearing  to  us  Japenese,  the 
reign  of  Taisho  presages  a  future 
vastly  greater  and  full  of  big  issues  and 
potentialities  of  world-wide  conse¬ 
quence.  It  will  call  for  the  best  efforts 
of  every  one  of  us,  if  Japan  means  at  all 
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THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST 
ONE  IN  JESUS  CHRIST 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
»  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America. 

That  there  is  a  rapidly  developing 
good-will  between  Japan  and  America, 

I  profoundly  believe.  A  bond  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship,  founded  upon  the 
deepest  of  interests,  and  the. highest  of 
mutual  ideals,  has  been  deeply  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  churches  of  Christ 
in  Japan  and  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

This  friendship  is  not  primarily  de¬ 
veloped  by  means  of  statecraft  and  dip¬ 
lomacy.  Indeed  these  are  often  very 
apt  to  seriously  hinder  and  impair  it. 
The  real  forces  that  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  the  nations  together  have  been  those 
of  individual  and  group  relationships. 
The  nations  must  have  some  power  that 
will  transform  their  feelings,  their  jeal¬ 
ousies,  their  passions,  and  open  their 
eyes  to  our  poor  little  racial  distinctions. 
God  does  not  look  upon  man  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  either  nations  or  races.  He  means 
that  nations  shall  help  each  other,  that 
their  relationship  shall  be  that  of  the 
mutual  exchange  of  gifts.  The  Golden 
Rule  of  Jesus  applies  to  all  the  nations 
and  races  of  mankind.  True  Christi¬ 
anity  knows  no  east  or  west,  no  Occi¬ 
dent  or  Orient. 

The  finest  feeling  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  has  been  engendered  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  our  Missionaries.  They  are 
loyal  to  Japan,  they  believe  in  Japan, 
and  are  often  its  defenders,  and  the  new 
and  still  better  relationship  which  is  to 
come  will  come  through  their  ministra¬ 
tions.  It  was  at  the  request  of  these 
Missionaries  that  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
sent  a  Christian  Embassy,  consisting  of 
its  President,  Shailer  Mathews,  and  its 
representative,  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  to 
the  churches  and  to  the  people  of  Japan, 
with  a  message  from  which  I  quote 
these  words : 

“We  beg  to  assure  you,  dear  brethren, 
of  the  interest  with  which  we  have  noted 
the  recent  history  of  Japan,  that  ancient 
and  venerable  nation  with  its  notable 
achievements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
With  eager  hand  you  have  grasped 
what  other  peoples  could  offer  for  the 
enrichment  of  your  life,  and  in  turn  you 
have  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  world 
the  inspiration  of  your  fine  enthusiasm. 
You  have  felt  the  stimulation  of  ethical 
ideals,  the  transcendant  significance  of 
moral  values.  In  the  industrial,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  fields  of  your  activity, 
America  has  noted  your  unwearied  pro¬ 
gress. 

"But  our  deepest  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  have  been  evoked  by  the  numbers 
of  those  who  have  been  reaching  out 
eager  hands  to  God.  Beyond  all  else 
the  spectacle  of  so  many  in  Japan,  seek¬ 
ing  after  a  deeper  and  stronger  spiritual 
life,  has  moved  and  still  moves  our 
hearts.  It  is  with  such  sympathy  to¬ 
ward  you,  beloved  brethren,  that  we 
send  our  messengers  to  you.  .  .  . 

"We  are  sending  these,  our  brethren, 
to  tell  you  as  no  written  word  of  ours 
can  tell,  the  sincerity  of  our  affection, 
the  eagerness  of  our  desire,  and  the 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  JAPAN 

T.  C.  Takami,  M.D. 

Truly,  "absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder.” 

While  the  greater  portion  of  my  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  yet  my  boyhood  love  and  af¬ 
fection  and  my  patriotic  loyalty  for  my 
Fatherland,  the  Empire  of  Japan,  not 
only  remain  instinctive  in  me,  but  grow 
stronger. 

Since  I  ceased  to  dwell  in  my  native 
land,  Japan  has  waged  two  mighty  wars 
— one  with  China,  in  1895,  the  other, 
with  Russia,  in  1905.  The  result  of  the 
former  war  was  Japan’s  introduction  to 
the  wesern  world — a  revelation  to  that 
world  that  there  was  in  truth,  in  Asia, 
such  a  country  as  Japan.  The  result  of 
the  latter  war  was  Japan’s  entry  into 
recognition  of  it,  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  one  of  the  five  great  Powers. 
Japan,  having  suppressed  the  mighty 
Power  of  Germany  in  Kio-Chiau,  now, 
strangely  enough,  finds  herself  playing 
the  part  of  guardian  of  the  Asiatic  in¬ 
terests  of  England,  France  and  even 
Russia — her  former  enemy  at  arms. 

So  that,  within  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  Japan,  from  being  almost  un¬ 
recognized  as  a  nation,  has  risen  to  be 
the  mightiest  empire  in  all  Asia — so 
great  indeed  that  some  of  our  American 
friends  have  gone  so  far  as  to  allow 
themselves  to  express  the  thought  that 
she  might  some  day  invade  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States. 

But,  the  progress  Japan  has  made, 
in  so  short  a  time,  may  be  almost 
wholly  credited  to  that  great  man,  who 
for  years  swayed  its  sceptre — our  late 
Emperor  Mutsuhito — to  his  great  wis¬ 
dom  and  to  his  power  and  ability  to  so 
hold,  in  concrete  unity,  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  nation,  as  that  an  ad¬ 
vancement  was  secured,  during  his 
reign,  unparalleled  in  the  history,  not 
only  of  Japan,  but  of  every  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

Now,  her  people  are  celebrating  the 
coronation  of  a  new  Emperor — the  son 
of  this  remarkable  Preregnant,  Mutsu¬ 
hito,  the  maker,  as  may  be  truly  said, 
of  our  new  Japan.  The  ascending  Em¬ 
peror,  bom  on  August  31,  1878,  the 
twelfth  year  of  Meiji,  and  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  which  compelled  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  the  affairs  of  the 
new  Japan,  was  yet  bred,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  on  the  lines  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  most  fortunate,  therefore,  for 
Japanese  everywhere  that  so  illustrious 
a  successor  comes  to  their  country’s 
throne. 

May  his  reign  be  ever  blest;  his 
country,  under  his  guiding  hand,  move 
steadily  onward;  his  people  be  pre¬ 
served  in  peace  and  prosperity;  more 
cordial  international  relations  be  se¬ 
cured;  and  a  settlement,  of  what  has 
sometimes  been  referred  to  as  our 
"American  issue,”  be  speedily  and  hap¬ 
pily  effected.  Then  shall  Japan,  once 
again  and  ever  after  and  unreservedly, 
hold  the  United  States,  in  honor  and 
respect,  as  the  land  of  liberty,  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  righteousness. 


JAPAN’S  MISSION 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Affairs,  New  York  University,  and 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau. 

The  full  significance  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Yoshihito  as  Emperor  of  Japan 
is  without  parallel  in  recorded  history. 
Seeking  the  nearest  parallel,  we  must 
take  our  minds  back  to  the  pre-Con¬ 
stantine  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  the  emperor  functioned  not  merely 
as  the  head  of  the  state,  but  as  the 
visible  embodiment  of  the  Roman  theoc¬ 
racy.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  Japan 
ascends  the  throne  of  his  fathers  not 
alone  as  the  constitutional  monarch  of 
Dai  Nippon;  accepted  and  revered  by 
his  people  as  the  heir’  direct  in  an  un¬ 
broken  line  from  Jinmu  Tenno  who 
founded  the  dynasty  2,575  years  ago, 
but  the  intense  patriotism  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  still  preserve  the  tradition  of  de¬ 
scent  from  Amaterasu  O  mi  Kami,  di¬ 
vine  goddess  of  the  sun. 

To-day,  in  face  of  world-wide  con¬ 
vulsions  within  the  social  order,  revolts 
against  the  authority,  Japan's  Spartan 
fealty  to  her  old  beliefs,  her  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  is  significant.  The  wedding  of 
these  beliefs  to  evidences  of  actual  occi¬ 
dental  modernization  which  will  be 
symbolized  at  the  coronation  renders  the 
event  doubly  significant.  The  spirit  of 
the  Samurai  still  lives,  though  the  armor 
is  changed. 

America,  democratic  to  the  core,  can 
and  does  sympathize  very  strongly  with 
this  tenacity  in  the  cleaving  to  old  be¬ 
liefs,  old  ideals.  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
Americans  who  are  most  interested  in 
Japan  and  Japanese  progress  that  the 
evolution  of  the  Japanese  people  may 
be  accomplished  in  consonance  with 
those  ideals  typified  by  the  most  heroic 
pages  of  Japanese  history.  Bushido,  the 
ideal  of  the  stainless  mind,  the  con¬ 
science  without  a  prick,  the  heart  daunt¬ 
less  and  unashamed — long  may  these  be 
preserved  to  Japan ! 

But  changed  times  bring  new  respon¬ 
sibilities,  new  desires,  bigger,  broader 
views.  Americans  sympathize  most 
wholeheartedly  with  the  aims  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  those  great  Japanese  lead¬ 
ers  who  stand  for  a  real  and  not  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  rights  and  the 
needs  of  humanity.  What  is  the  mission 
of  Japan?  Count  Okuma  stated  it  re¬ 
cently  in  an  article  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  earnest  thought  and  specu¬ 
lation.  He  says : 

"The  mission  of  Japan  is  to  bring 
about  International  Civilization.  Japan 
alone  has  been  able  to  meet  Occidental 
civilization  and  utilize  it  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  her  own,  thus  harmonizing  the 
two. 

“Japan  has  faced  the  flood  and  has 
not  been  overwhelmed.  She  has  re¬ 
vealed  marvelous  powers  of  assimila¬ 
tion  and  adaptation.  If  she  maintains 
the  method  and  the  pace  she  has  begun, 
Japan  stands  the  best  chance  of  all  na¬ 
tions  to  become  the  Harmoniser  of  the 
East  and  the  West." 

That  is  a  great,  a  worthy  ambition, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  prosecuted  without 
disregard  to  the  rights  of  others,  Japan 
will  merit  the  emulation  and  not  the 
enmity  of  other  nations.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  to  no  man,  or  to  no 
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INTERNATIONAL  MORALITY 
AND  JAPAN 

Itsuo  Hamaoka,  Ph.D., 

Representative  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 

On  November  10,  in  the  City  of  Kyoto, 
Japan,  takes  place  the  Coronation  and 
Grand  Festivity  in  honor  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  It  is  the  occasion  of  general  re¬ 
joicing  and  happiness,  and  for  a  few 
days  the  people  will  vie  with  each  other 
in  showing  their  respect  and  love  for 
their  ruler.  A  few  words  on  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
people  will  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  nation-wide  celebration. 

To  the  people,  their  Emperor  is  not 
only  a  ruler  of  their  temporal  concerns, 
he  is  a  father,  a  kind  parent,  continually 
sacrificing  himself  for  them,  stimulating 
by  his  leadership  their  efforts  to  benefit 
themselves,  fostering  their  endeavors 
to  retain  the  national  honor  and  their 
position  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world.  Their  interests,  their  wel¬ 
fare,  their  good  are  his  heart’s  desire, 
and  with  that  parental  feeling  which 
for  the  last  thousand  years  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  rulers  of  Japan,  he  concerns 
himself  with  their  most  trivial  affairs. 
In  turn,  his  people  naturally  look  to  him 
for  guidance,  render  hini  that  spirit  of 
filial  love  and  respect  which  they  im¬ 
bibe  in  their  earliest  days,  and  give 
him  the  homage  and  reverence  of  good 
children  to  a  kind  parent. 

It  was  Ithe  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
progress  in  the  history  of  Japan  when 
her  relations  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  became  more  intimate 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States, 
whom  the  people  recognize  as  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  new  spirit  of  national 
progress  which  has  astonished  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  then  she 
became  an  efficient  member  of  that  great 
body  of  nations  which  unites  the 
powers  of  the  world  in  one  international 
family.  It  was  but  natural  and  proper 
that  Japan  should  join  this  universal 
family  of  nations,  there  being  an  inborn 
spirit  in  her  national  soul,  inclining  to 
family-like  relations  with  whatsoever 
country  she  has  dealings. 

Japan’s  influence  on  this  body  of 
nations  have  been  beneficially  felt,  but 
her  enleavors  to  foster  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  and  morality  which 
would  render  strifes  between  nations  a 
thing  of  the  past,  will  ever  claim  the 
gratitude  of  her  sister  countries.  Even 
in  the  wars  which  she  has  fought,  she 
has  been  most  cautious  not  to  violate 
the  international  law,  founded  on  hu¬ 
manity. 

Individual,  social,  national  morality, 
determine  each  other,  and  the  higher 
the  social  morality,  the  nobler  the  na¬ 
tion.  Social  morality  is  based  on  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifices  which  the 
individuals  of  society  make  for  each 
other.  If  there  is  to  be  a  high  standard 
of  international  morality,  and  if  the 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  nations 
with  each  other  are  to.  be  observed, 
there  must  be  mutual  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  countries.  By  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  is  not  meant  an  ex¬ 
clusively  fair  competition  in  commerce, 
national  attainment,  etc.,  but  a  due  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  rights  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  a  willingness  to  help  others 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN  AND 
ITS  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


George  Haven  Putnam. 

Americans  have  occasionally  taken 
the  ground  that  the  Japanese  Empire  is 
a  “new  state,”  and  in  connection  with 
such  statements  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  the  “discovery”  of  Japan  by 
Commodore  Perry  in  1854.  Americans 
who  have  given  any  study  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Japanese  Empire  under¬ 
stand,  of  course,  that  this  Empire  is 
“new”  only  in  its  relations  with  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  It  represents,  as 
we  now  realize,  the  development  of  a 
very  ancient  civilization.  The  represen¬ 
tative  government  which  now  gives 
loyal  support  to  the  Emperor  is  based 
upon  and  is  developed  from  the  earlier 
organizations,  which  could  be  described 
as  feudal,  and  which  comprised  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  clans  back  of  the  noble 
leaders.  These  feudal  nobles,  with  their 
principalities  behind  them,  were  also, 
although  the  method  was  different,  as 
representative  of  the  spirit,  the  purpose, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  Empire,  as  are  the  par¬ 
liament  and  the  provincial  assemblies  of 
the  Japan  of  to-day.  Japan  had  de¬ 
veloped  ideals  of  citizenship  and  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  had  created  a  great  na¬ 
tional  art,  centuries  back  of  the  time 
when  the  territory  that  now  constitutes 
the  United  States  was  a  wild  wilder¬ 
ness.  I  believe  that  the  dynasty  whose 
present  representative  is  the  great  Em¬ 
peror,  to  whom  on  his  coronation  all 
friends  of  Japan  are  giving  cordial 
greeting,  is  the  oldest  ruling  dynasty 
among  the  civilized  states  of  the  world. 

Americans  find  themselves  very  gen¬ 
erally  in  sympathy  with  the  present  aims 
of  Japan  for  the  development  of  East¬ 
ern  Asia  and  for  the  protection  of  this 
division  of  Asiatic  territory  from  ap¬ 
propriation  and  from  exploitation  by 
the  powers  of  Europe.  We  realize  that 
the  institution  of  a  just  and  trustworthy 
government  for  Korea,  Formosa  and  for 
Japanese  Manchuria,  and  the  still  more 
important  task  of  organizing  the  highly 
civilized  but  practically  defenseless 
state  of  China,  and  of  directing  and 
developing  the  industries  of  China,  can 
be  cared  for  with  a  much  larger  pros¬ 
pect  of  advantage  for  the  inhabitants 
of  those  territories  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  communities  which  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  military 
domination  of  Germany,  or  even  by  the 
more  sympathetic  rule  of  Russia  or 
England. 

We  recognize,  in  fact,  the  right  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  to  maintain  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  Asiatic  Coast 
of  the  Pacific.  We  judge  that  great  as 
are  the  energies  of  the  people  of  the 
Japanese  Islands,  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  very  fully  occupied  for  many 
years  to  come  in  fulfilling  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  they  are  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves  in  this  work  in  Asia.  It  is 
well  that  the  Eastern  and  Western 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  are  to  be  under 
the  control  of  two  peoples  so  well 
fitted  to  respect  each  other  and  to  sym- 
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OUR  GRATITUDE 


Takashi  Nakamura, 

Consul-General,  New  York. 

The  kindly  interest  taken  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  people  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  Coronation 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
is  gratifying  to  all  good  Japanese.  It 
makes  for  that  complete  understanding 
which  must.be  the  basis  of  true  friend¬ 
ship  between  nations.  It  means  that  in 
the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  there 
can  be  a  tolerant,  even  a  sympathetic 
view  of  the  developing  story  of  an 
Oriental  Empire.  It  pleases  us  and 
we  are  thankful  for  it.  As  such  feeling 
of  interest  and  sympathy  advances  and 
flowers,  it  may  be  sure  of  a  more  than 
corresponding  advance,  a  wider  blos¬ 
soming  in  Japanese  friendliness.  We 
acknowledge  a  great  debt  to  America 
and  to  Europe.  Willingly  have  they 
opened  their  shrines  of  learning,  their 
laboratories,  their  factories  to  our  in¬ 
quiring  minds.  Our  success  therein  has 
been  the  best  proof  of  our  appreciation 
of  these  privileges.  It  would  please 
us  much  now  to  see  a  wider  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  our  life  and  lines  of 
thought,  our  sense  of  humor  and  general 
development  on  the  educational  side. 
And  finally  we  hope  in  the  coming  of 
that  day  when  the  West  shall  take  the 
hand  of  the  East  and  in  the  full  light 
of  day  say  :  "Hail,  Brother !” 


pathize  with  each  other’s  aims  as  are 
the  Japanese  and  the  Americans. 

We  Americans  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  also  of  the  fidelity  and  the 
courtesy,  as  well  as  of  the  skill,  with 
which  Japan  has,  since  its  entrance  into 
the  comity  of  nations,  fulfilled  the  in¬ 
ternational  obligations  accepted  by  her. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  such  con¬ 
scientiousness  in  regard  to  relations 
with  other  states  was  given  when,  some 
twelve  years  back,  Japan  decided  to 
accept  membership  in  the  Copyright 
Convention  of  Berne,  and  a  few  years 
later  entered  into  a  copyright  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  Under  the 
copyright  relations  so  instituted,  Japan 
bound  its  subjects  to  respect  the  rights 
of  authors  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  and  this  concession  was  made 
with  a  definite  business  disadvantage 
to  the  Japanese  printers,  who  had 
heretofore  been  free  to  utilize  European 
and  American  literature  at  their  con¬ 
venience. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tend  their  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people  of  Japan 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  for  the  institution  under  this 
dynasty  of  representative  government, 
and  for  the  development  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Empire  under  the 
great  Emperor  who  is  now  receiving  his 
crown. 

Particularly  do  we  congratulate  both 
people  and  ruler  that  the  old-time 
Japanese  standard  of  good  faith  and 
loyalty  has  been  maintained  under  the 
new  conditions,  and  that  Japan  sets  an 
example  to  the  world  in  the  specific  and 
courteous  fulfilment  of  its  obligations. 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  A  NEW  ERA 

George  Trumbull  Ladd, 

Yale  University. 

When  a  great  people  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  its  national 
life,  there  is  no  more  appropriate  and 
profitable  exercise  than  retrospect.  Of 
such  retrospect  the  most  important  part 
is  the  fitting  recognition  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  country  rendered  by  the 
great  men  of  the  era  just  past.  And  for 
this  kind  of  memorial  services  no  other 
nation  has  had  during  the  last  half- 
century  so  many  valid  reasons  as  mod¬ 
ern  Japan  has  had.  For  no  other  nation 
has  undergone  so  rapid  and  critical 
changes — on  the  whole  advancing;  and 
in  conducting  these  changes  and  bringing 
them  to  a  safe  if  not  altogether  success¬ 
ful  issue,  no  other  nation  has  owed  so 
much  to  a  noteworthy  group  of  remark¬ 
able  men.  In  saying  this  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  part  played  by  the  de¬ 
veloping  genius  of  the  Japanese  people, 
of  the  national  life  in  all  social  grades 
from  highest  to  lowest.  But  we  simply 
recognize  the  plain  facts  of  history  when 
we  conclude  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  gift  from  Heaven  of  two  score  of 
very  remarkable  individuals,  one  is  quite 
unable  to  conjecture  how  the  “Old 
Japan”  could  have  been  transformed  so 
securely,  and  on  the  whole  so  success- 
full}',  into  the  “New  Japan." 

At  the  head  of  these  great  benefactors 
of  the  nation,  whose  memory  calls  for 
grateful  and  reverent  recognition,  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  Mutsu  -  hito,  121st 
Emperor  of  Japan,  stands  incontestably 
chief.  And  this  is  not  simply  because, 
as  Emperor,  he  was  the  nation’s  civil 
and  social  head,  and  its  revered  lord  in 
war  and  peace.  Undoubtedly  the  era  of 
Meiji  owes  an  incomparable  debt  of 
gratitude  for  its  greatness  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Mutsu-hito.  Succeeding  to  the 
throne  in  most  disturbed  and  perilous 
times,  when  a  youth  of  only  a  little 
more  than  fourteen,  the  late  Emperor 
conducted  a  small  and  disunited  people 
through  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
history  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  civilized  nations.  This  he 
accomplished  almost  as  much  by  what 
he  refrained  from  doing  as  by  what  he 
actively  aided  in  accomplishing.  For 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  Mutsu-hito,  was 
as  wise  in  his  humility  and  forbearance 
as  he  was  in  his  courage  and  decision, 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  assert 
firmly  his  imperial  will.  And  he  was 
wise  in  his  judgment  and  in  his  wish 
that  his  people  should  learn  what  was 
valuable  and  good,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  while  retaining  what 
was  valuable  and  good,  but  peculiarly 
their  own.  He  was  also  wise  in  choos¬ 
ing  his  Counsellors,  and  discriminating 
in  criticizing  or  following  their  advice. 
But  perhaps  the  late  Emperor  was 
greatest  in  his  unselfish  affection  for 
his  people  and  in  his  self-denying  ef¬ 
forts  for  their  protection  and  their  wel¬ 
fare.  But  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse 
the  proofs  of  all  this  for  any  one  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years 
in  Japan. 

Early  in  my  last  visit  to  Japan,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  oldest  son  of 
Count  Kabayama,  I  was  reminded  that 
no  fewer  than  six  of  the  greatest  Gen¬ 
erals  of  Japan  were  boys  together  in 
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JAPAN  UNDER  HER  NEW 
MIKADO 

Samuel  T.  Dutton, 

Professor,  Columbia  University. 

The  enthronement  of  the  Mikado  in 
November  will  be  indeed  an  occasion 
of  the  highest  interest  and  impressive¬ 
ness.  All  Japanese  citizens  whether  at 
home  or  residing  in  other  lands  will 
turn  their  eyes  with  pride  and  rever¬ 
ence  toward  their  national  capital 
where  the  coronation  ceremony  takes 
place.  A  thrill  of  patriotic  gratitude 
will  justly  be  felt  for  the  history  which 
Japan  has  made  and  for  the  high  stand¬ 
ing  which  she  has  gained  among  the 
nations. 

The  people  of  other  lands  whose 
friendship  is  not  tarnished  by  the  un¬ 
happy  events  of  the  great  war  will  also 
rejoice  that  the  reign  of  the  new  sov¬ 
ereign  begins  so  auspiciously.  All  that 
has  been  achieved  during  the  reign  of 
the  late  Mikado  becomes  a  foundation 
upon  which  can  be  built  the  future 
greatness  and  reputation  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  new  reign  has  well  begun 
and  it  is  already  possible  to  predict 
that  in  many  of  those  fields  of  national 
endeavor,  which,  in  these  modern  times 
are  considered  most  worthy,  progress 
will  continue  to  be  rapid  and  perma¬ 
nent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  some 
of  the  things  which  are  quite  sure  to 
characterize  the  period  of  Japanese  his¬ 
tory  now  begun  which  will  make  not 
only  for  national  welfare  but  will  com¬ 
mand  the  continued  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  other  peoples. 

It  is  clear  that  Japan  has  placed  great 
emphasis  upon  education  as  essential  to 
national  progress  and  development  and 
her  educational  system  is  well  adapted 
to  insure  strength  in  every  field  of 
human  service.  She  has  done  wisely 
in  her  endeavor  to  promote  both  cul¬ 
ture  and  efficiency.  Americans  note 
with  pride  and  pleasure  that  many  of 
those  whose  names  are  now  prominent 
in  the  public  life  of  Japan  have  been 
educated  in  our  own  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  There  is  probably  no  stronger 
bond  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  than  that  which  grows  out  of 
this  fact.  It  is  the  men  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  whose  education  has  made  them 
broad-minded,  sympathetic,  and  tolerant 
who  are  to  safeguard  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  and  see  to  it  that  the 
jingo  press  and  unrighteous  politicians 
are  not  permitted  to  stimulate  suspicion 
and  misunderstanding. 

Another  prediction  which  can  safely 
be  made  is  that  Japan  will  continue  to 
hold  a  high  place  upon  the  sea  both  in 
peace  and  war.  All  important  steam¬ 
ship  lines  on  the  Pacific  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  her,  and  her  merchant 
marine  is  likely  to  be  developed  more 
and  more  as  the  years  go  on.  In  the 
general  field  of  commerce  and  industry 
she  has  already  shown  her  energy  and 
ability.  Her  foreign  trade  is  increasing 
and  is  a  dominating  force  in  the  Far 
East.  She  is  likely  to  reap  great  ad¬ 
vantages  by  reason  of  her  favorable  po¬ 
sition. 

In  the  field  of  national  relations  Japan 
has  made  a  worthy  record  and  many 


LONG  LIFE  TO  THEIR 
IMPERIAL  MAJESTIES 

Hamilton  Holt, 

Editor  of  The  Independent. 

I  feel  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
invited  to  say  a  word  in  your  Corona¬ 
tion  Number,  celebrating  and  commem¬ 
orating  the  enthronement  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress  of  Japan. 

The  reign  of  Emperor  Meiji  was 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  reign  that 
has  taken  place  in  any  nation  at  any 
time.  During  this  period  Japan  emerged 
from  a  mediaeval  nation  to  one  of  the 
five  great  powers  of  the  world — meas¬ 
ured  by  any  qualitative  standard — and 
tho’  perhaps  the  oldest  nation  in  the 
world,  Japan  has  apparently  only  begun 
her  history. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  destiny  of 
Their  Imperial  Majesty  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  China  grow  into  a  great 
power,  living  on  the  most  cordial  terms 
of  amity  with  Japan,  and  a  League  of 
Peace  formed  among  the  nations  to 
inaugurate  peace  on  earth.  Japan  by 
maintaining  her  own  peculiar  and 
admirable  civilization  and  grafting  upon 
it  the  best  of  Europe,  and  the  New 
World,  is  destined  to  play  a  great  role 
in  the  future  civilization  of  the  world. 


charges  of  insincerity  and  injustice 
made  against  her  are  found  upon  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  unfounded.  There  is 
increasing  belief  in  both  countries  that 
America  and  Japan  will  find  a  way  of 
smoothing  out  all  difficulties  which 
have  affected  diplomatic  relations. 

Among  all  the  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  with  which  the  Christian  world 
views  the  reign  of  the  new  Mikado 
there  is  none  more  important  than  that 
religious  toleration  and  breadth  of 
treatment  accorded  to  all  religions  may 
be  continued.  In  this  regard  Japan 
stands  out  with  great  contrast  to  some 
other  nations.  Christianity  has  already 
gained  many  friends  and  adherents,  and 
is  it  too  muoh  to  hope  that  Japan  may 
come  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations 
whose  people  look  with  faith  upon 
Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  and 
as  the  true  Redeemer  of  mankind? 

In  the  face  of  the  greatest  tragedy  that 
the  modern  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
two  strong  Powers,  one  in  the  East  and 
the  other  in  the  West,  are  pursuing 
their  course  with  all  the  calmness  and 
composure  that  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  one  has  been  drawn 
into  the  struggle  in  a  limited  way;  the 
other  is  trying  to  do  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  thing,  that  is,  preserve  neu¬ 
trality.  The  calmness  with  which  these 
nations  are  comporting  themselves  gives 
much  promise  of  a  long  era  of  peace 
when  once  the  war  is  over  and  the  world 
settles  down  to  take  an  account  of  past 
errors.  A  long  period  of  recovery  and 
healing  must  follow,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  nations  who  have  suffered  least  can 
show  their  true  worth  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  realm. 

May  the  reign  of  the  new  Emperor 
of  Japan  be  glor.ous  in  all  the  ways 
that  make  for  material,  civic  and  moral 
achievement  as  well  as  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  international  good  will. 


CORONATION  AND  META¬ 
PHYSICS 


Masuji  JVIiyakawa,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  investiture  with  the  Emperor,  the 
prerogatives,  and  the  sovereignty,  at 
Kyoto,  to-day  at  the  Coronation  cere¬ 
mony,  stands  for  the  picturesque  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  temporal  thought  of  the 
people  of  Japan.  The  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors,  ministers  and  envoy  extraordi¬ 
naries  vie  one  another  at  the  ancient 
capitol  of  Japan,  to  attest  the  sincerest 
appreciation  of  their  respectively  sov¬ 
ereigns  and  peoples,  that  in  which  the 
world’s  civilization  of  modern  times 
manifests  their  ideal. 

When  Japan  had  emerged  from  her 
peaceful  recruse  into  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  involuntarily  by  the  forceful 
invitation  of  the  civilized  nations,  half  a 
century  ago,  she  was  told  that  her  nation 
was  not  a  nation,  but  semi-civilized. 
Extra-territoriality,  the  international 
nomenclature,  of  the  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  deprived  her  the  inheritance  and 
inalienable  rights  of  Japan’s  national 
autonomy.  The  advanced  nations  agreed 
in  thought  that  Japan  was  a  dangerous 
country  and  denied  her  the  accustomed 
place  in  the  sun  which  God  gave  her 
people  more  than  twenty-five  centuries 
ago.  It  was  so  dangerous  that  before 
opening  the  country,  Japan  and  Japan¬ 
ese  mostly  spent  their  pastime  in  the 
exercise  of  wooden  shanpans  and 
bamboo  swords;  their  ideal  of  life 
was  the  tea  drinking  ceremony,  and 
they  spent  their  time  and  money 
mostly,  also,  in  seeing  the  moon  and 
looking  at  the  flowers.  These  were 
the  means  by  which  the  Japanese  se¬ 
cured  the  blessing  of  liberty,  happiness 
and  prosperity  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

Less  spiritual  and  more  material, 
often  all  material,  state  of  mind  of  the 
civilized  nations  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  recasted  the  Oriental  infantile  na¬ 
tion  into  their  way  of  thinking  when 
Japan  was  allowed  to  resujne  her  na¬ 
tional  autonomy  after  killing  more 
Chinamen  in  one  land  battle  than  any 
one  battle  in  Europe,  and  later  recog¬ 
nized  her  station  as  a  first-class  power 
with  the  ambassadorial  representation, 
after  sending  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
of  Japan  more  fleets  of  battleships  of 
Russia  in  one  naval  battle  than  all  naval 
battles  since  European  war  began. 

Incontrovertibly  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  admit,  and  none  deny,  that  the 
Japan  of  to-day  is  the  image  of  the 
best  models  which  the  Japanese  people 
abroad  had  been  instructed.  At  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  lessons  at  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  she  has  become  excelled  that  in 
which  Japan  leads  all  other  nations  in 
the  centralization  of  the  power  of  the 
people  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  individual 
life,  liberty  and  happiness,  at  the  altar 
of  material  unity.  No  nation  is  like  the 
Japanese  nation  and  no  people  is  like 
the  Japanese  people  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  their  love  for  their  country. 
The  Japanese  patriotism  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion  withstand  the  heaviest  assessment 
in  the  world  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
vast  conscribed  soldiers  and  the  fleets 
of  the  battleships  whose  efficiency  de¬ 
fies  the  universe.  This  means  at  once 
that  she  is  in  the  shoes  of  England  and 
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THE  CORONATION  AND 
AMERICA 


David  Starr  Jordan, 

Chancellor,  Stanford  University 

I  take  pleasure  in  contributing  my 
little  part  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
event  of  Japan— the  coming  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Kyoto. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  opportunity  to 
speak  for  the  traditional  friendship  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  two  great 
nations  who  must  be  near  and  nearer 
neighbors  for  the  next  thousand  years, 
bound  together  by  an  ever-narrowing 
sea. 

The  little  differences  which  may  seem 
to  separate  us  are  temporary  and  un¬ 
important,  if  met  in  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  friendships.  These  are  but  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  depths 
are  undisturbed. 


Germany,  and  picture  out  vividly  the 
shining  example  of  modern  civilization 
and  annihilation. 

In  carrying  out  the  Imperial  Rescript 
in  1868,  that  the  Japanese  people  “go 
out  into  the  world  and  learn  the  best 
teachings  of  the  enlightened  nations," 
many  had  been  studying  the  best  con¬ 
duct  and  ideals  beyond  the  seas.  They 
brought  back  home  the  result  of  their 
observations  and  were  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  many  homes  in  Europe 
and  America,  even  at  the  breakfast 
table,  prayers  were  offered  to  God,  Life 
and  Good.  But  in  practice  Europeans 
and  Americans  are  constantly  worried 
about  their  dress  and  their  appearance, 
what  to  eat  and  drink,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  God,  Life.  Notwithstanding 
the  teaching  that  God  is  omni-potent 
and  omni-present,  in  practice  they  limit 
God,  good,  and  endeavor  to  appropriate 
all  to  their  exclusive  use,  and  the  worst 
is  their  fear  that  someone  might  com¬ 
pete  in  the  taking  of  God,  good.  In 
Europe  and  America,  a  village,  city  or 
community  dedicate  their  four  corners 
to  the  Worship  of  God,  Truth,  Love. 
Even  the  government  conduct  begins 
with  prayer  to  the  God  of  Truth  and 
Love.  But  in  practice  the  nation  keeps 
so-called  national  secret  and  watch  out 
or  send  out  the  spies.  Their  idea  of 
Love  of  Neighbor  and  Truth  of  God 
are  interpreted  to  mean  the  Truth  and 
Love  of  incessantly  manufacturing  the 
explosives  of  wholesale  slaughters  and 
depend  them  upon  the  size  of  guns  and 
amount  of  destructiveness.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Europeans  and  Japanese  also, 
seem  always  afraid  of  anything  and 
everything  they  can  think  of;  they  in¬ 
dividually,  nationally  and  internation¬ 
ally  fear  even  the  shadow  of  one  an¬ 
other. 

Japanese  -  American  Commercial 
Weekly  of  New  York,  the  representa¬ 
tive  publication  at  Atlantic  seaboard,  in 
commemoration  of  the  coronation  cere¬ 
mony  issue  the  extra  edition  with  the 
articles  of  its  readers  and  leaders  of 
thought.  The  writer  is  glad  to  accept 
its  invitation  on  one  condition,  that  in 
which  he  asks  the  people  of  Japan, 
America,  and  of  the  world,  to  renew 
their  minds  as  the  Emperor  is  renewed 
by  the  coronation  and  the  civilized 
world  is  renewing  its  relationship.  Let 
each  and  every  individual  one  of  us 
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GREETINGS  TO  THE 
EMPEROR. 


William  Elliot  Griffis, 

Formerly  of  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokyo. 

To  the  illustrious  son  of  Japan’s 
Emperor,  Mutsuhito  the  Great,  we,  who 
dwelt  under  the  gracious  reign  of  the 
father,  can,  with  no  shallow  emotion, 
but  with  the  deepest  sincerity,  waft  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  sovereign  who 
reigns  in  the  era  of  Great  Righteous¬ 
ness. 

From  the  third  year  of  Meiji,  when 
the  writer,  as  the  first  of  the  O-yatoi, 
invited  from  a  foreign  land,  to 
serve  Progressive  Japan,  to  the  fourth 
year  of  Taisho,  what  a  record  of  na¬ 
tional  progress  !  Does  the  world’s  scroll 
of  history  show  a  parallel? 

Yet  it  is  not  alone  in  external  or  ma¬ 
terial  splendor  that  Nippon’s  steps  of 
progress  may  be  traced.  Think  of  the 
moral  uplift  of  “a  nation  within  a 
nation,”  when  the  Emperor  graciously 
conferred  citizenship  on  nearly  a  million 
outcasts ! 

What  an  amazing  vista  was  opened, 
when  feudalism  was  abolished,  and  all 
avenues  of  promotion  opened  to  the  dili¬ 
gent  and  persevering,  without  regard  to 
birth  or  class! 

What  a  boon  was  popular  education, 
which  has  raised  Japan  to  an  intellectual 
level,  unique  in  Asia,  perhaps  unexcelled 
in  the  world ! 

How  grandly  patient  under  humilia¬ 
tion,  how  magnanimous  in  adhering  to 
treaty  stipulations,  how  faithful  to 
plighted  word,  how  unquailing  in  her 
determination  to  hold  her  own  among 
the  nations  has  been  Dai  Nippon,  ever 
since  we  Occidentals  have  known  her 
through  the  train  of  influences  following 
upon  the  peaceful  armada  of  Perry,  ap¬ 
pointed  and  sent  out  by  President  Mil¬ 
lard  Fillmore ! 

Yet,  in  large  measure,  the  secret  of 
the  wonderful  national  advance  of  the 
nation  in  the  Meiji  era,  lies  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  energy  of  Mutsuhito  the 
Great ! 

We  who  knew  him,  even  in  his  early 
manhood,  send  greetings  to  his  illus¬ 
trious  son,  who  during  this  month  of 
November,  1915,  will  be  entrusted  with 
the  Imperial  Regalia,  Mirror,  Sphere 
and  Sword.  We  pray  for  the  health, 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  and  for  the  unmarred 
permanence  of  the  friendship  between 
the  two  nations,  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  May  the  young  Emperor  who 
now  stands  in  his  father’s  high  place 
inherit  all  the  virtues  of  his  honored 
parent ! 

And  to  the  Great  Guardian  Spirit  of 
both  countries  and  of  the  two  Emperors 
of  Meiji  and  Taisho,  be  supreme  praise 
and  honor! 


EMPEROR  YOSHIHITO  AND 
TAISHO  ERA 

Continued  from  Page  5 
age  from  feudal  days  was  none  but  con¬ 
tempt.  But  we  find  to-day  many  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  Cabinet,  some 
of  whom  have  led  business  careers  and 
others  who  have  represented  the  press. 
And  among  those  who  are  most  active 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  movement 
to  secure  for  Japan  her  proper  interna¬ 
tional  status  we  find  directors  of  banks, 


JAPAN  AND  AMERICA 


Dr.  Shailer  Mathews, 

The  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School, 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  great 
forces  of  history.  On  this  basis  there 
should  be  erected  the  practice  of  the 
mutual  giving  of  justice  by  each  of 
these  two  nations  to  the  other.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  our  international 
relations  should  not  be  limited  to  dip¬ 
lomacy  but  that  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
stant  interpretation  of  one  nation  to  the 
other  by  those  who  have  no  political 
position  and  whose  motives  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  suspicion.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Japan 
should  be  educated  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  peculiar  problems  which  each  na¬ 
tion  must  face  both  constitutionally  and 
economically.  The  first  great  necessity 
in  the  permanent  friendship  both  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  nations  is  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  difficulties  as  well 
as  the  successes  of  all  the  parties  in¬ 
volved. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  Japan  I  became 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  desire 
of  the  leaders  of  Japan  to  maintain  this 
friendship  with  the  United  States.  I 
frankly  expressed  there  my  opinion  re¬ 
garding  some  of  the  sources  of  the  mis¬ 
understanding  which  existed  between 
the  two  nations  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  corresponding  frankness  with 
which  these  leaders  expressed  their 
opinion  on  the  same  matter.  I  believe 
that  a  way  will  be  found  for  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
these  two  countries,  and  the  sources  of 
irritation  -which  have  arisen  in  various 
sections  of  the  two  nations  may  seem  to 
be  after  all  only  passing  phases  which 
cannot  survive  the  widespread  feeling  to 
give  one  another  justice,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  exists  between  these  two  great  na¬ 
tions.  Japan,  like  the  United  States, 
is  entering  a  new  epoch  of  international 
relations.  What  reconstruction  will  fol¬ 
low  the  present  war  in  Europe  no  one 
can  tell,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  relations  of  the  East  and  the  West 
will  be  closer  than  in  the  past.  Japan 
and  the  United  States  have  the  unique 
opportunity  of  co-operating  to  establish 
a  new  type  of  diplomacy,  which  shall 
believe  that  all  things  can  be  adjusted 
between  friends  if  each  will  be  patient 
with  the  other.  ‘‘Tokino  Mondai" — it  is 
indeed  a  motto  for  all  those  of  us  who 
seeing  present  conditions  see  also  future 
adjustments. 


railroad  and  steamship  companies  and 
other  important  industrial  firms. 

This  democratic  tendency  is,  in  fact, 
fostered  by  the  liberal  leadership  of  the 
Sovereign  who  is  crowned  to-day.  Many 
of  the  Imperial  Proclamations  and 
Edicts  issued  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
how  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  is 
the  principle  to  conduct  national  affairs 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
people. 

The  growth  of  democratic  ideas  and 
of  industrialism  is,  however,  only  a 
phase  of  one  cardinal  feature  that  will 
no  doubt  characterize  the  Taisho  Era, 
which  will  unfold  itself,  we  believe,  out 
of  Japan’s  determination  to  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  the  world  movement ;  to 
(Continued  to  page  14) 


THE  CORONATION  AT 
KYOTO 


Harry  Pratt  Judson, 

President,  Chicago  University. 

All  Americans  are  interested  in  the 
festivities  which  are  to  occur  in  Kyoto 
in  November.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Emperor  is  much  more  than  a  mere  oc¬ 
casion  for  elaborate  ceremonial.  It 
marks  the  permanent  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  in  the  history  of 
Japan.  Remarkable  events  of  the  Meiji 
reign  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  world.  These  events  were 
not  ephemeral,  and  have  not  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  any  retrogression.  Japan 
formally  takes  its  place  among  the 
nations  which  aim  at  progress  and  at 
the  greatest  happiness  of  humanity. 
The  United  States  and  Japan,  the 
two  powers  whose  home  lands  bor¬ 
der  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  in  their 
hands  to  a  large  extent  the  peaceful 
and  orderly  development  of  society  on 
those  shores.  Americans  therefore  will 
confidently  hope  and  expect  that  the 
history  of  the  new  reign  will  increasingly 
show  the  goodwill  between  the  two 
countries  which  will  make  their  respec¬ 
tive  influence  far  greater  as  the  years 
pass. 


THOSE  WHOM  THE  PACIFIC 
JOINS 

Continued  from  Page  6 
have  really  been  moving  too  slowly. 
However,  from  whatever  angle  we  ob¬ 
serve  it,  we  should  combine  to  regard 
it  only  as  the  period  of  preparation.  It 
was  the  period  of  experiment  and 
assimilation.  Now  is  to  come  the  long 
stretch  of  real  development  and  working 
out  of  national,  racial  and  individual 
ideals. 

The  United  States  meed  a  strong  and 
reliable  neighbor,  financial  and  other¬ 
wise,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  may  confidently  look  for¬ 
ward  to  finding  such  in  Japan  for  larger 
future  profit  pecuniarily  and  of  firmer 
fibre  nationally  to  sustain  the  comity 
of  international  relationship  and  to  meet 
which  the  present  relations  should  be 
more  closely  welded,  that  the  highest 
mutual  benefits  may  accrue.  This  spirit 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  would  result 
too  in  profitable  co-operation  in  many 
enterprises. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  history  and 
mass  of  all  round  development  in  the 
United  States  we  behold  a  marvellous 
rate  and  sum  of  growth  in  material 
power,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  how  magi¬ 
cally  the  war  in  Europe  has  quickened 
the  economic  pace,  and  Japan  and  the 
•Japanese  at  home  and  in  this  country 
should  observe  carefully  these  ever¬ 
growing  activities  in  the  United  States 
and  recognize  in  these  new  conditions 
a  higher  standard  than  that  which  has 
been  held  heretofore  and  turn  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  a  truly  mutual  sympathy 
and  active  understanding  would  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  advantage  of  both.  As  a 
result  America  from  one  side  and  Japan 
from  the  other  would  meet  half  way,  and 
out  of  this  would  come  a  solution  of  all 
questions  and  the  joint  advance  in 
peace,  progress  and  prosperity  of  those 
whom  the  Pacific  Ocean  joins. 


THE  EMPEROR 

Alexander  Tison, 

Formerly  of  Imperial  University,  Tokio. 

The  coronation  of  the  sovereign  in  a 
dynasty  which  reaches  back  in  unbroken 
line  to  the  immemorial  past  touches  the 
imagination.  All  who  have  at  heart  the 
orderly  progress  of  society  are  thrilled 
by  the  great  example  of  Japan.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  will  be  on  the  solemn 
ceremony  by  which  in  the  coming  month 
Japan  is  to  invest  her  Emperor  with  the 
outward  symbols  of  power  and  sover¬ 
eignty.  The  Emperors  of  Japan  once 
lived  behind  a  veil,  but  now  they  live 
in  the  open.  The  Restoration  of  the 
Sovereign  to  the  substance  of  his  power, 
while  taking  nothing  from  the  reverence 
which  still  surrounds  and  safeguards 
the  throne,  has  made  the  Emperor  a 
familiar  figure  to  his  loyal  subjects.  All 
men,  whether  Japanese  or  not,  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  great  Emperor 
who  has  just  laid  down  his  sceptre. 
The  personality  of  the  new  Emperor, 
who  has  so  auspiciously  entered  upon 
his  reign,  is  not  without  interest  to  us 
in  this  country. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  Yoshi-Hito, 
soon  to  be  crowned  as  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-second  Emperor  of  Japan, 
was  a  boy  of  nine,  as  we  in  America 
count  ages,  when  I  first  saw  him  in 
1899.  Prince  Haru,  as  he  was  called, 
had  already  been  named  heir  apparent 
to  his  illustrious  father,  who  had  then 
just  promulgated  the  new  Constitution 
and  summoned  for  the  first  time  a  na¬ 
tional  parliament.  A  little  later  the 
heir  apparent  was  formally  proclaimed 
Crown  Prince  of  the  Empire. 

Across  the  way  from  where  I  lived 
on  the  pleasant  slope  of  the  Suido  in 
Tokio  was  the  residence  of  the  General 
who  had  been  made  tutor  to  the  Prince. 

I  often  saw  Prince  Haru  as  he  came 
and  went.  Whether  he  lived  in  this 
house  or  was  merely  a  frequent  visitor 
I  never  knew.  His  coming  and  going 
were  entirely  simple  and  free  from  show 
of  any  kind,  and  yet  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  boy.  Later 
when  in  school  the  Prince  would  come 
to  the  athletic  games  of  the  University 
students  in  what  was  once  the  old 
feudal  Yashiki  of  the  Lord  of  Kaga. 
At  such  times  he  was  accompanied,  not 
merely  by  some  members  of  his  en¬ 
tourage,  but  usually  by  several  boys  of 
his  age  from  the  Nobles  School  in 
Tokio.  The  future  sovereign  got  his 
interest  in  the  Imperial  University  by 
good  right,  for  the  Emperor  attended 
its  graduation  ceremonies  and  made 
visits  of  inspection  to  its  buildings  and 
plant.  The  Empress  also  showed  keen 
interest,  more  particularly  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School  of  the  University  which 
greatly  benefitted  by  her  enlightened 
generosity.  The  young  Prince,  there¬ 
fore,  was  but  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  fin  his  re¬ 
gard  for  this  institution  which  more 
than  any  other  in  Japan  stood  for  the 
life  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  This 
early  and  sympathetic  interest  in  what¬ 
ever  went  to  make  the  true  greatness 
and  power  of  an  enlightened  nation  has 
increased  with  the  increments  of  power, 
which  have  come  to  him  who  is  now 
formally  to  be  seated  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors. 

All  that  we  know  is  of  good  omen. 
Happy  is  the  lot  of  Japan;  happy  in  her 
form  of  government;  happy  in  her 
ruler,  who  has  chosen  "Great  Righte¬ 
ousness”  as  the  emblem  of  his  reign. 
The  stage  of  the  world  is  set  for  great 
things.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  the  future.  Clouds  and  thick 
darkness  even  now  cover  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  be  clear:  Japan, 
under  the  wise  and  benign  sway  of  her 
present  Emperor,  is  to  copy  fair  her 
past  and  so  make  large  and  permanent 
additions  to  her  ancient  heritage  of 
honor  and  renown. 
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A  Review  of  the  American 
Japanese  Trade 

Its  Bright  Prospects  and  Possibilities  of  Expansion 


Situated  as  they  are  on  either  side  of 
the  Pacific,  the  geographical  positions 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  has 
brought  the  two  countries  into  close  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  commercial  relations.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  America  in  many 
ways  for  her  kind  guidance  in  assisting 
us  toward  the  achievement  of  a  new 
Japan,  for  which  we  shall  always  be 
truly  grateful. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  America 
and  Japan  should  promote  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  exchange  in  their  better  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  are  the  crystal  symbols  of 
their  civilization  and  achievement,  or 
indeed  any  product  that  can  be  ad¬ 
mired  and  used,  the  tendency  would 
naturally  be  to  create  a  deeper  measure 
of  mutual  respect  and  affection  between 
the  two  nations. 

There  are  many  things  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica  which  Japan  needs  and  is  not  now 
importing  to  any  appreciable  extent.  In 
the  same  way  there  are  a  great  many 
goods  which  Japan  can  supply  to  the 
United  States.  Already  America  gives 
her  cotton  in  return  for  silk;  but  there 
are  many  other  characteristic  products 
that  could  be  exchanged  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility  and  profit,  and  which  would  help 
to  bind  the  two  nations  more  econ¬ 
omically  together.  With  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  relations  between  the 
two  countries  must  take  a  new  turn ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  commerce 
and  trade  will  have  much  to  do  with 
their  mutual  destiny. 

JAPAN  AS  A  MARKET  FOR 
AMERICAN  GOODS. 

The  growth  of  trade  between  Japan 
and  America  has  been  almost  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Imports,  which  in  1877  were 
only  $850,000  in  value,  rose  to  $13,500,- 
000  in  1897 ;  and  now  the  value  of  im¬ 
ports  has  reached  a  total  of  $60,000,000, 
from  17  to  20  per  cent  of  all  imports  to 
Japan.  With  the  constant  increase  in 
the  Japanese  population  and  the  rise  in 
the  standard  of  living,  consumption  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate,  causing  ever 
extending  markets  for  American  prod¬ 
ucts.  Imports  from  Europe  having  been 
to  a  great  extent  cut  off  by  the  war, 
Japan  hopes  that  trade  with  America 
will  hereby  be  accelerated.  Indeed  the 
prospects  for  further  demand  for  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  in  Japan  are  very  bright. 

Japan’s  biggest  demand  continues  to 
be  for  raw  cotton,  of  which  she  imports 
$30,000,000  worth  every  year,  which  is 
equal  to  one-half  of  her  total  imports 
from  America  and  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  her  total  cotton  imports.  As 
the  demand  for  fine  yarn  is  increasing 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  import  of 
American  cotton  will  also  increase.  This 
will  be  further  benefitted  by  the  cheaper 
freight  rates  brought  about  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Petroleum  is  her  second  most  im¬ 
portant  import  from  America.  She  takes 
about  40,000,000  gallons  a  year,  valued 
at  about  $4,500,000,  being  about  70  per 
cent  of  her  imports  of  that  article.  The 
rest  comes  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Owing  to  the  increasing  use  of 
electricity  and  the  rich  oil  wells  of 
Japan  it  is  probable  that  imports  of 
petroleum  will  decrease ;  but  as  it  is  used 
for  motive  power  its  future  may  be  more 
promising  than  now  appears. 

In  iron  and  iron  manufacturing  there 
is  room  for  a  vast  import  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  now  in  demand  are  iron  pipes, 
rails,  bars,  angle-iron  and  nails.  In 


the  past  a  great  portion  of  such  im¬ 
ports  came  from  England,  Germany  and 
Belgium,  but  this  trade  having  been 
interrupted  by  the  war,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  its  being  opened  with  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  import 
of  iron  piping  from  the  United  States 
amounts  to  about  one  and  a  half  and 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year, 
half  of  the  total  of  such  imports.  The 
constant  increase  in  the  use  of  gas  in 
Japan  causes  a  big  demand  for  piping. 
American  pipe  is  liked  because  it  is 
more  malleable  than  that  from  other 
countries. 

Her  total  imports  of  rails  reach  a 
value  of  some  $2,000,000  a  year,  about 
half  of  which  comes  from  the  United 
States ;  and  more  would  come  if  the 
American  rail  were  not  higher  in  price 
than  the  German ;  yet  the  former  has 
the  advantage  in  strength  and  weight, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  electric  rail¬ 
ways.  German  light  rails  are  usually 
below  30  pounds  to  the  foot,  while 
American  are  from  30  to  120;  conse¬ 
quently  the  German  rails  are  used 
mostly  for  Japanese  light  railways.  The 
growing  industry  in  electric  railway  en¬ 
terprise  in  Japan  promises  to  make  the 
demand  for  rails  continue. 

In  iron  bars,  plate  and  strap  iron  her 
imports  in  1912  were  $18,800,000,  chiefly 
from  England  and  Germany,  but  owing 
to  the  war  the  import  has  suddenly 
fallen  to  $12,000,000,  which  will  give 
some  impetus  to  imports  from  America. 
These  goods  are  more  and  more  in  de¬ 
mand  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  foreign  style.  In  nail  imports  are 
decreasing,  owing  to  domestic  manu¬ 
factures.  But  in  various  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery  there  is  room  for  further  im¬ 
ports.  The  annual  value  of  present  im¬ 
ports  is  about  $15,000,000,  one-fifth  of 
which  comes  from  the  United  States,  the 
rest  from  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium.  The  war  having  reduced 
the  import  there  is  a  chance  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  Among  the  more  important  of  such 
machines  are  electric  generators  and 
motors,  sewing  machines  and  lathes. 
Agricultural  implements,  gas  meters, 
cranes,  pumps,  steam  boiler  and  tur¬ 
bine  engines,  steam  engines  and  paper- 
making  machinery  are  also  imported.  In 
locomotives  and  railway  carriages  she 
imports  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000,000 
a  year,  one-third  of  which  comes 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  facilities  of  communication  will 
enhance  the  demand  in  future. 

In  parafin,  leaf  tobacco,  raw  rubber, 
salted  salmon  and  trout,  aluminum,  zinc, 
mineral  oils,  pulp,  resin,  printing  paper, 
acetate  of  lime,  watches,  bicycles  there 
is  also  a  considerable  importation  from 
the  United  States,  and  in  future  an  in¬ 
crease  is  probable.  Further  articles  of 
promise  are  carbolic  acid,  soda,  for¬ 
malin,  other  chemicals,  gold  and  silver 
solution,  hops,  pulp,  dyes,  paints,  woolen 
goods,  papers,  soaps,  perfumes  and  so 
on,  especially  as  these  articles  have  been 
stopped  from  Europe  on  account  of  the 
war. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  MAR¬ 
KET  FOR  JAPANESE  GOODS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  promises  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  markets  for  Japanese  goods.  The 
imports  to  this  country  now  amount  to 
over  $100,000,000  a  year,  being  about 
one-third  of  the  total  exports  of  Japan, 
though  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  United  States.  There  is, 
therefore,  plenty  of  room  to  enlarge 


Japan's  market  in  this  country,  espe¬ 
cially  to-day  when  imports  from  the 
European  countries  are  suspended  on 
account  of  the  war. 

Of  course  America  is  and  has  been 
for  some  time  her  greatest  market  for 
raw  silk,  over  80  per  cent,  of  her  total 
export  of  that  article  coming  to  the 
United  States.  In  1914  raw  silk  was 
imported  to  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $67,500,000.  This  has 
caused  a  tremendous  .  increase  in  the 
Japanese  output.  While  she  produced 
only  62,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  in  1903, 
her  facilities  of  extension  had  so  far 
improved  that  in  1912  she  produced 
114,500,000  lbs.,  75  per  cent  of  which 
was  exported. 

In  recent  years  the  supply  of  raw  silk 
from  France  and  Italy  to  this  country 
has  been  reduced,  with  the  result  that 
America,  having  to  supply  foreign-made 
silk  to  the  domestic  market  as  well  as 
to  the  Orient  and  South  America,  has 
experienced  an  immense  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  for  Japanese  raw  silk,  a  demand 
that  promises  to  increase  still  further. 

Imports  of  tea  to  the  United  States 
are  second  only  to  raw  silk,  the  annual 
value  being  now  about  $5,000,000,  which 
is  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of  tea 
of  Japan,  and  equal  to  about  one-half 
of  the  total  tea  import  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  amount  of  tea  grown 
in  Japan  in  1913  was  42,000,000  lbs., 
which  in  1912  increased  to  56,000,000  lbs. 

The  import  of  silk  habutai  to  the 
United  States  at  one  time  reached  an 
annual  value  of  $5,000,000,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  declined  to  only  about  $1,- 
500,000,  which  revived  to  $6,800,000  last 
year.  There  must  also  be  an  increasing 
demand  in  America  for  the  beautiful 
silk  kimonos,  laces,  handkerchiefs  and 
embroideries  of  Japan. 

In  copper  she  sends  to  America  $2,- 
000,000  worth  every  year,  which  is  only 
a  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  her  total 
output.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  competition  with  Mexican  and  Can¬ 
adian  copper  in  the  American  market; 
but  with  increased  facilities'  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  cheaper  freight  rates  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Panama  Canal  the  import 
of  this  metal  to  this  country  should 
much  increase.  With  continued  im¬ 
provements  in  her  methods  of  mining 
and  in  her  smelting  processes  the  price 
will  go  down  and  the  sales  increase. 

In  the  matter  of  figured  matting, 
which  used  to  have  such  a  big  demand 
in  America  has  fallen  off  in  recent 
years,  and  was  one  time  so  low  as  only 
$2,500,000  a  year.  This  is  due  either  to 
the  appearance  of  substitutes  or  to  the 
change  of  fashion.  But  the  round  rush, 
from  which  Japanese  matting  is  made, 
is  a  product  peculiar  to  Japan  and  is 
capable  of  a  much  more  artistic 
finish  or  design  than  other  material,  as 
well  as  being  much  less  dusty  and  ex¬ 
pensive  than  other  mattings ;  so  that 
the  demand  for  it  must  continue,  and 
the  decline  should  be  regarded  as  but 
temporary. 

In  the  item  of  porcelain  and  earthen¬ 
ware  the  annual  value  of  imports  from 
Japan  to  this  country  is  about  $1,500,- 
000,  or  about  half  of  her  total  exports 
of  these  goods.  But  compared  with  the 
total  American  import  of  procelain  and 
earthenware  it  is  but  a  fraction.  By 
improvements  in  both  quality  and  de¬ 
sign  she  is  endeavoring  to  increase  the 
export  to  America.  The  value  of  her 
total  output  of  porcelain  and  earthen¬ 


ware  in  1912  was  $8,250,000,  which  was 
twice  the  production  of  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  over  30  per  cent  was  ex¬ 
ported. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Japanese  hats  to  the  United 
States  has  considerably  increased  of 
late,  chiefly  the  so-called  panama  hat, 
made  from  Formosan  fibre,  which  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  real  panama 
hat. 

The  export  of  straw  braid  for  making 
hats  has  always  been  extensive  and  still 
continues  to  be.  Amounting  to  over 
half  a  million  dollars  ten  years  ago,  the 
annual  value  of.  exports  is  now  over 
three  and  a  half  million,  of  which  about 
two  and  and  a  half  is  for  hemp  braid, 
the  import  to  America  being  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  this 
material.  The  annual  total  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  now  about  $5,000,000. 

Of  late  the  export  of  brushes  to  the 
United  States  has  much  increased,  and 
amounts  to  over  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
total  import  to  America.  The  output 
of  these  goods  in  Japan,  which  was 
about  $1,250,000  in  1911,  is  now  more 
than  twice  that,  and  the  future  seems 
very  promising. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  in  the  United  States  for  Japanese 
toys,  the  amount  imported  last  year 
reaching  over  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  toy  makers  of  Japan  are  now  busy 
trying  to  make  goods  to  suit  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market;  and,  as  Japanese  toys  are 
more  artistic  and  less  expensive  than 
those  from  Europe,  the  demand  for 
them  in  this  country  should  greatly  in¬ 
crease. 

The  demand  for  Japanese  canned  crab 
is  growing  rapidly  in  America,  the  im¬ 
port  last  year  reaching  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 

In  the  above  resume  we  have  dealt  only 
with  such  imports  as  reach  a  value  of 
at  least  half  a  million  dollars  a  year; 
but  there  are  numerous  other  items  of 
increasing  importance,  such  as  rice,  pea¬ 
nuts,  beans,  cayenne  pepper,  lumber, 
bamboo,  railway  sleepers,  menthol,  cam¬ 
phor-oil,  vegetable  wax,  as  well  as  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  paper,  gold,  silver  and  cop¬ 
per  goods,  shell  buttons,  fans,  paper 
lanterns,  folding  screens  lacquer  ware, 
artificial  flowers,  and  mineral  products 
such  as  coal,  antimony,  sulphur,  as  well 
as  fish  products.  Almost  all  the  goods 
imported  from  Europe  and  now  reduced 
or  wholly  stopped  by  the  war,  can  be 
had  from  Japan,  such  as  cement,  cotton- 
knitted  goods,  musical  instruments,  beer, 
mineral  waters,  and  matches.  In  cotton- 
knitted  goods  Japan  can  produce  the 
same  as  those  made  in  Europe  and  at 
a  lower  price.  In  certain  lines  of  knit¬ 
ted  cottons  her  products  are  superior  to 
those  from  England  and  Germany.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  in  such  articles  as 
socks  and  underwear,  to  say  nothing  of 
gloves,  the  demand  in  America  will 
show  constant  increase. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of 
the  present  condition  of  trade  between 
America  and  Japan  we  will  say  that  if 
any  one  be  desirous  of  further  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  import  or  export  of  any 
article  or  commodity  let  him  please 
communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Museum,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  Tokio;  and  he  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  every  information.  Informa¬ 
tion  may  also  be  published  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  periodicals  issued  by  the  Museum. 
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collection  of  men  is  it  given  to  compel 
culture  at  the  cost  of  reasonable  free¬ 
dom  of  action.  The  man  or  the  nation 
assuming  the  right  to  thrust  progress 
upon  another  man  or  another  nation  in¬ 
vites  criticism  and  antipathy — if  not 
worse.  The  end  does  not  always  justify 
the  means.  While  it  is  quite  true,  as 
Count  Okuma  says,  that  “a  nation  re¬ 
creant  to  its  divine  mission  is  lost,”  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  nations,  like 
men,  can  be  intoxicated  by  aims  not  in 
themselves  evil,  and  thus  deluded  by 
that  “vaulting  ambition  which  o’erleaps 
itself  and  falls  on  the  other  side.” 

The  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  the 
length  of  its  bayonet,  but  the  might  of 
its  mind. 

The  Western  world  is  paved  by  the 
ruins  of  great  states  which  sought  to 
thrust  their  own  particular  brand  of  cul¬ 
ture  upon  people  unready  or  unwilling 
to  receive  them. 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Yoshi- 
hito  will,  of  course,  be  the  occasion  of 
many  expressions  of,  sympathy  and 
amity,  not  the  least  genuine  of  which 
will  be  those  exchanged  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Tokyo.  Let  us  translate 
these  kind  words  into  concrete  bonds  of 
sympathy,  affection  and  understanding. 
That  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  It  may  be,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is,  a  fact  that  there  are  many 
things  regarding  the  aspirations  of 
Japan  which  are  not  so  well  understood 
in  the  United  States  of  America  as  they 
should  be.  It  maybe,  and  I  think  it  is, 
a  fact  that  there  are  many  things  re¬ 
garding  the  aspirations  and  aims  of 
America  which  are  not  understood  so 
well  in  Japan  as  they  might  be.  Every 
Japanese  who  truly  honors  his  Emperor 
and  loves  his  country  should  remember 
that  underneath  such  surface  differences 
of  opinion  as  may  appear  from  time  to 
time  there  is  after  all  a  genuine  current 
of  sympathy  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  American  people,  just  as  there  is  a 
very  great  similarity  between  the  words 
of  Count  Okuma,  which  I  have  quoted, 
and  the  language  of  President  Wilson, 
when  he  said : 

“America  has  a  heart,  and  that  heart 
throbs  with  all  sorts  of  intense  sym¬ 
pathies,  but  America  has  schooled  its 
heart  to  love  the  things  that  America 
believes  in ;  and,  believing  that  America 
stands  apart  in  its  ideals,  it  ought  not 
to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn,  so  far  as 
its  heart  is  concerned,  into  anybody's 
quarrel.  Not  because  it  does  not  under- 
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stand  the  quarrel,  not  because  it  does 

not  in  its  head  assess  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  but  because  America  has 
promised  the  world  to  stand  apart  and 
maintain  certain  principles  of  action 
which  are  grounded  in  law  and  in  jus¬ 
tice. 

“We  are  not  trying  to  keep  out  of 
trouble;  we  are  trying  to  preserve  the 
foundations  upon  which  peace  can  be 
rebuilt  Peace  can  be  rebuilt  only  upon 
the  ancient  and  accepted  principles  of 
international  law ;  only  upon  those 
things  which  remind  nations  of  their 
duties  to  each  other  and,  deeper  than 
that,  of  their  duties  to  mankind  and  to 
humanity.” 

As  Count  Okuma  says,  “It  will  profit 
Japan  little  to  acquire  all  the  learning 
of  the  West  if  Japan  has  nothing  to  offer 
in  return.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.”  It  is. 

No  question  which  has  arisen  or  can 
arise  between  Japan  and  America — im¬ 
migration  problems,  internal  land  legis¬ 
lation,  or  international  rights  and  lim¬ 
itations  in  China — is  beyond  reasonable 
and  amicable  solution  so  long  as  there 
is  the  desire  to  arrive  at  reasonable  and 
amicable  solution.  Between  friends, 
there  should  be  a  generous  and  genuine 
willingness  to  moderate  or  revise  de¬ 
mands  or  desires  within  the  limits  of 
mutual  justice  and  with  a  proper  regard 
to  dignity  and  honor  on  both  sides. 
Americans  have  no  desire  to  offend 
Japanese  dignity.  Quite  the  contrary. 
When  the  plaudits  of  his  own  people 
greet  Yoshihito  on  his  coronation  day 
they  will  be  echoed  with  Yankee  hearti¬ 
ness  in  every  state  of  the  American 
union.  The  occasion  can,  and  it  should 


better  understanding  between  the  people 
of  East  and  West,  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  based  upon  perfect  frankness  and 
generous  justice  on  both  sides. 


THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 
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steady  persuasion  of  our  hope  that  we 
all,  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  shall 
be  one  in  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  . 

“May  peace  and  prosperity  abide  in 
all  the  homes  of  Japan.  May  your 
schools  be  centers  of  intellectual  light 
and  your  churches  centers  of  moral  life 
and  spiritual  power.  May  believers  be 
multiplied  and  all  your  land  be  blest  by 
Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
Redeemer  of  men.” 

Our  nation  has  a  very  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  little  shared  by  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  that  of  the  amalgamation 
of  divergent  races  with  its  attendant 
economic  difficulties,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  must  frankly  admit  that  it  is 
still  more  hampered  by  the  want  of  in¬ 
ternational  and  inter-racial  sympathy 
and  understanding.  However,  although 
it  may  yet  be  dim,  the  Christian  church 
of  America  is  giving  expression  to  a 
new  sense  of  Internationalism. 

Our  Brethren  in  Japan  are  just  our 
Brethren.  The  Japan  Evangelist  char¬ 
acterizes  the  sending  of  the  Federal 
Council  messengers  to  Japan  as  of  his¬ 
toric  significance  because  “this  is  the 
first  time  that  official  representatives  of 
the  Federated  churches  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  have  come,  not  as  patrons  or  as 
teachers,  but  as  brothers  in  the  bond  of 
Christ."  Indeed  this  is  perhaps  the  first 
event  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
vorld. 


Our  economic  problems,  perplexing  as 

they  may  be,  can  be  solved  if  they  are 
met  in  the  right  spirit.  The  Federal 
Council  has  appointed  a  Commission  on 
relations  with  Japan  which  first  of  all, 
as  a  manifestation  of  this  right  spirit, 
sent  an  investigator  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
who  has  reported  fairly  and  frankly  to 
all  concerned,  regarding  the  situation 
out  there.  We  mean  that  nothing  shall 
be  hidden  which  ought  to  be  made  mani¬ 
fest.  I  believe  that  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  America  are  not  only  deeply 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
work  in  Japan,  but  also  in  everything 
that  relates  to  the  progress  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Japanese  people.  And 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan, 
whose  enthronement  will  be  celebrated 
in  November,  may  be  assured  of  the 
prayers  of  our  churches  and  our  Chris¬ 
tian  people  that  God  may  guide  them 
and  uphold  them  with  his  strong  hand. 

We  are  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
world’s  history,  and  now,  when  interna¬ 
tional  faith  has  broken  down,  and  the 
darkness  is  so  dense  that  the  light  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken,  let  the  world  see  in 
Japan  and  America,  one  great  light, 
radiating  from  both  East  and  West,  a 
national  greatness  that  rests  on  the 
power  of  our  ideals,  whose  domination 
is  that  of  moral  power,  whose  people 
have  equal  rights  and  justice  because 
the  strong  help  the  weak,  whose  pa¬ 
triotism  is  that  of  duty  and  service, 
rather  than  of  rights  and  privileges,  na¬ 
tions  that  will  rather  suffer  wrong  than 
do  a  wrong,  and  all  mankind  will  see 
the  power  of  moral  conquest.  To  these 
ideals  Japan  and  America  are  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  same  Father  of  all  mankind. 
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THE  PACIFIC  ERA. 
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to  do  her  share  in  the  greatest  evolution 
of  human  kind  that  is  already  begun  in 
the  Pacific.  Japan  is  ambitious!  Yes, 
she  is  ambitious  to  contribute  her  best 
to  the  world  civilization.  And,  in  the 
realization  of  this  ambition,  her  imme¬ 
diate  course  would  lie  in  the  securing  of 
the  right  solution  of  the  Pacific  problem 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  all.  To  my 
mind,  the  “Mastery  of  the  Pacific”  is  a 
bogy,  if  it  is  meant  to  connote  the  mas¬ 
tery  by  one  nation  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  The  Pacific  is  too  big  to  be 
owned  by  one  nation ;  it  has  plenty  of 
space  to  accommodate  all  who  care  to 
come  in  and  lend  a  hand  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  greatest  era  of  the  world 
history. 

What  will  be  the  predominant  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Pacific  Era?  The  answer 
to  that  will  largely  depend  on  the  ideals 
of  Japan  and  America,  and  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  two  nations  toward  each 
other.  Here  we  come  to  the  keen  real¬ 
ization  that  the  Japanese-American  re¬ 
lations  not  only  concern  the  two  na¬ 
tions  alone,  but  are  of  the  gravest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  at 
large.  Either  nation  that  proves  a  dis¬ 
tracting  element  in  the  realization  of  the 
highest  and  best  expectations  in  the 
coming  era  shall  have  committed  the 
greatest  crime  in  history.  It  is  fit  that 
we  should  pause  on  this  solemn  occa¬ 
sion,  and  reflect  seriously  on  this  great 
problem  so  vitally  connected  with  the 
future  welfare,  it  might  almost  be  said, 
of  all  mankind. 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  NEW  ERA. 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
the  little  city  of -Kagoshima,  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  Afterward,  when  dining  with 
two  of  these  men,  leaders  of  Japan’s 


forces  by  land  and  sea  in  the  war  with 
Russia,  I  heard  one  of  them  jokingly  re¬ 
mind  the  other  of  the  fact,  that  the  es¬ 
tates  of  both  their  fathers  with  all  the 
land  between  could  easily  have  been 
enclosed  in  the  Tokyo  estate  of  one  of 
them  to-day.  So  small  was  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  which  these  six  greatest  Gen¬ 
erals  of  the  "New  Japan”  came,  when 
they  were  playing  as  boys  together  in 
the  days  of  the  “Old  Japan.’’  And  when, 
still  later  I  spoke  of  this  remarkable 
fact  in  one  of  my  lectures  to  the  teach¬ 
ers,  I  was  somewhat  reproachfully  re¬ 
minded  that  I  had  failed  to  mention  the 
fact  that  as  many  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  Japan  came  from  the  same  little  city, 
as  well !  But  I  do  not  need  to  mention 
names  or  facts  to  remind  any  Japanese 
who  is  patriotic  and  knows  his  nation’s 
history,  as  most  Japanese  are  and  do, 
to  convince  him  of  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  making  grateful  recognition, 
in  his  own  heart  and  before  high 
Heaven,  at  the  beginning  .of  the  new 
era  for  the  men  who  made  the  era  al¬ 
ready  past,  so  notably  great. 

But  these  men  who  saved  and  ad¬ 
vanced  the  affairs  of  the  past  era  have, 
like  their  Emperor  during  that  era, 
either  passed  into  the  beyond  or  else 
are  just  waiting  a  few  years  longer  to 
serve  their  country  as  old  age  best  can, 
and  sometimes  this  is  by  example  sim¬ 
ply,  before  they  themselves  pass  away. 
The  most  real  and  effective  and  genuine 
grateful  recognition,  which  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  them  and  to  all  of  the  nation 
who  aided  them,  is  not  by  way  of  cere¬ 
monial  alone.  It  is,  the  rather,  by  con¬ 
sistently  and  courageously  following 
their  example. 

So,  then,  while  we  congratulate  His 
Imperial  Majesty  as  he  is  about  in  a 
more  formal  way  to  succeed  to  the 
Throne,  by  being  crowned  in  Kyoto 


where  so  many  generations  of  His 
Ancestors  have  been  crowned,  and 
congratulate  the  whole  nation  on 
the  favorable  auspices  under  which 
it  enters  upon  its  new  era;  and  while 
we  look  in  hopeful  anticipation  to 
the  future  development  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  we 
can  suggest  nothmg  more  appropriate 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  than 
to  remember  with  gratitude  the  days  of 
old,  and  to  make  grateful  recognition 
of  the  services  of  the  men  who  made  the 
last  era  great,  by  diligently  following 
their  example. 

“My  son,  forget  not  my  law ; 

But  let  thy  heart  keep  my  command¬ 
ments  : 

For  length  of  days  and  years  of  life, 

And  peace,  will  they  add  to  thee.” 


THE  NEW  EMPEROR 
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natural,  safe  and  inexpensive  channel 
between  America  and  Asia.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  the  countries  bordering 
upon  its  shores  should  find  in  its  use 
the  greatest  opportunities. 

When  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Japan,  although  not  yet  a  nation 
in  fact,  consented  to  have  minor  and 
trifling  dealings  with  aliens,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  these  dealings  should 
have  been  undertaken  first  of  all  with 
its  nearest  neighbor. 

It  is  but  sixty-five  years  since  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  was  entered  into,  and 
behold  the  beneficent  result ! 

The  people  of  these  neighboring  na¬ 
tions  have  many  differences.  Their  nat¬ 
ural  origin  was  wide  apart,  and  in  re¬ 
spect  to  religion,  manners,  activity  and 
customs,  little  could  be  found  in  com¬ 
mon;  and  yet  there  now  exists  other 
and  broader  treaties  between  the  two 


governments,  while  there  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  commercial  dealings  of  vast  and 
growing  importance. 

Since  1857  the  population  of  Japan 
has  grown  with  marvelous  rapidity  ami 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  alike 
growth  in  the  future.  This  certaintj 
brought  great  concern  to  the  thoughtful 
element  of  the  country  during  the  recent 
past  because  the  soil  and  other  natural 
resources  seemed  to  be  insufficient  to 
provide  for  more  people, — indeed,  it 
was  already  over  crowded. 

While  the  wars  between  Japan  and 
China  and  between  Japan  and  Russia 
were  conflicts  not  undertaken  for  ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion,  the  result  has  had 
that  effect,  and  a  sufficient  domain  is 
now  within  easy  reach  to  welcome  the 
overflow  from  the  original  Empire. 

From  China,  Japan  secured  the  valu¬ 
able  Island  of  Formosa  and  is  now  en¬ 
deavoring  to  populate  it  through  emi¬ 
gration.  As  the  result  of  her  last  war 
she  obtained  not  only  the  Empire  of 
Korea,  but  also  such  rights  as  Russia 
possessed  in  Manchuria.  Through  late 
negotiations  these  rights  have  been  en¬ 
larged  and  extended  as  to  time,  and  as 
Manchuria  abuts  Korea,  a  splendid  and 
extensive  territory  has  become,  no  doubt, 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Island  Empire. 
Nor  is  there  any  question  but  that  the 
territory  thus  acquired  will  be  vastly 
benefited  by  the  new  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  already  apparent  in  Korea 
where  a  decadent  race  occupied  the 
ground  and  instead  of  making  progress 
in  civilization,  was  fast  degenerating  to 
a  still  lower  level.  A  few  years  of 
Japanese  systematic  method  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
installation  of  courts  in  every  section, 
the  demolition  of  wretched  prison 
houses  and  the  substitution  of  modern 
jails  and  other  places  of  confinement. 

(Continued  to  page  14") 
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THE  NEW  EMPEROR  AND 
JAPAN. 

(Continued  from  page  1 3) 
Commercially  Japan  is  in  a  condition 
to  stimulate  and  to  successfully  trans¬ 
port  to  market  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  factory  and  the  mines,  for  she  has 
a  modern  and  absolutely  first-class  line 
of  railway  from  Chanchun  in  Northern 
Manchuria  to  Fusan,  the  Southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Korea  and  but  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Nagasaki,  the  Southern¬ 
most  part  of  Japan  proper. 

Any  cause  of  misunderstanding  which 
has  heretofore  existed  in  the  not  very 
remote  past  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  touching  emigration  and  the 
like,  no  longer  exists,  and  in  the  future 
nothing  but  happy  relations  between  the 
two  peoples  can  be  prophesied. 

Japan  provides  much  that  the  United 
States  needs  and  must  buy,  while 
America  produces  much  which  Japan  re¬ 
quires  and  must  procure  somewhere. 
She  will  prefer  the  United  States  for 
many  reasons,  and  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  enormously  increasing  as  the 
years  go  by,  may  be  made  to  practically 
balance  each  other,  thus  contributing 
to  the  comfort  and  enrichment  of  both 
peoples. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
likely  to  emigrate  to  Japan  and  while 
in  the  past  some  Japanese  have  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States,  their  gov¬ 
ernment  has  wisely  decided  to  wholly 
discourage  this  emigration, — partly  be¬ 
cause  such  was  the  desire  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  better  reason  that 
she  prefers  her  growing  population  to 
continue  within  the  domain  of  their  own 
territory. 

Happily,  therefore,  economic  laws  will 
largely  limit  the  dealings  between  the 
two  peoples  to  trade  and  commerce, 
with  such  international  activity  touch¬ 
ing  education  and  the  growth  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  civilization  as  may  prove 
beneficial  to  both  races. 


TAISHO  ERA 

(Continued  from  page  TO-) 
ride  side  by  side  with  the  great  Powers 
on  the  current  of  time  with  common  pur¬ 
pose,  for  common  destiny.  With  this 
firm  determination  Japan  will  exert  her 
best  to  bring  into  the  world  current  her 
neighbors  who  are  still  standing  by.  And 
thus,  we  believe,  'the  full  participation 
of  Japan  in  the  world  movement  and  the 
evolution  at  home  of  a  unique  civiliza¬ 


tion  which  combines  the  best  of  the 
West  with  that  of  the  East,  will  be  the 
great  mission  whose  fulfillment  awaits 
her  during  the  “Era  of  Righteousness.” 


INTERNATIONAL  MORALITY 
(Continued  from  page  8) 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  con¬ 
dition.  The  people  of  Japan,  in  their 
relations  with  their  Emperor,  set  an 
example,  well  worth  following.  Were 
this  spirit  of  sacrifice  manifested  in  in¬ 
ternational  dealing,  the  occasions  for 
the  many  recent  wars  and  international 
disputes  would  be  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  the  present  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Europe  would  be  rendered  im¬ 


possible. 

Until  such  time  as  this  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice  is  an  attribute  of  the  individual  na¬ 
tions,  occasion  for  disputes  will  multi¬ 
ply,  wars  will  be  fought,  nation  will  rise 
against  nation,  and  the  recurrence  of 
periods  of  human  slaughter  and  san¬ 
guinary  warfare  will  not  be  a  rare 
state  of  affairs. 


METAPHYSICS 
(Continued  from  page  ) 
throw  out  of  mind  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  unlike  God,  Good,  Truth,  Love, 
Life,  and  make  once  for  all  a  clean 
mind,  and  resolve  here  and  now,  that 


we  individually,  nationally,  and  interna¬ 
tionally,  fear  no  more,  and  hold  fast  to 
the  Divine  Wisdom.  “As  he  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he.”  Never  mind 
our  meddling  with  some  other  people’s 
business !  Never  mind  the  social  re¬ 
form  !  Let  each  and  every  individual 
one  of  us  get  reformed,  so  that  each 
individually  shines  as  a  Light  on  the 
Hill.  Then  it  would  not  take  long 
when  all  shine.  God,  Good,  Life,  Truth, 
Love  is  omni-present  and  omni-potent  ; 
what  can  spies  be  able  to  find  on  one 
another?  Why,  they  find  but  God! 
What  if  one  nation  shoots  the  other? 
Why,  they  shoot  not  one  another,  but 
God !  Think  ye. 
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Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  Increased  Fleet 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  ORIENT 

TENYO  MARU . 

CHIYO  MARU . 

SHINYO  MARU . 

NIPPON  MARU . 

PERSIA  MARU . 

ANYO  MARU . 

KIYO  MARU . 

SEIYO  MARU . 

SHINYO  MARU  No.  2 
DAIREN  MARU . 

TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


.22000  Tons. 
.22000  Tons. 
.22000  Tons. 
.11000  Tons. 
.10000  Tons. 
.18500  Tons. 
.17200  Tons. 
.  14000  Tons. 
.10000  Tons. 
.8500  Tons. 


Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 

(OSAKA  MARCHANTLE  S.  S.  CO.) 


In  Connection  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma  with 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Co. 


MANILA  MARU . 18.000  Tons 

HAWAI  MARU . 18.000  Tons 

TACOMA  MARU . 12  000  Tous 

MEXICO  MARU . 12  000  Tons 

CHICAGO  MARU . 12.000  Tons 

CANADA  MARU . 12.000  Tons 

SEATTLE  MARU . 12.000  Tons 

PANAMA  MARU . 12  000  Tons 
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(JAPAN  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY) 

SAILINGS  EVERY  TOW  WEEKS  FROM 
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-  -  FOR  -  - 

Japan,  China,  Siberia, 
Philippines,  Europe 

By  First-Class  Twin-Screw  Steamers,  Fitted  with  all  Modern 
Conveniences,  including  Wireless  Telegraph. 

LOWEST  RATES  FOR  ROUND-THE-WORLD  TICKETS 

For  Full  Details,  Rates,  Reservations,  Tickets 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

1184  Broadway,  New  York 
rr 

NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

Colman  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago. 
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THE  LORD'S  VINEYARD  IN  THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM. 


Bethel  Gospel  Mission,  Osaka,  Japan. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
God  continues  to  bless  and  save  in  this 
mission  hall  on  the  great  theatre  street  where 
thousands  of  people  hear  the  gospel.  Many 
different  kinds  of  meetings  are  held  during 
the  month  ;  Evangelistic  meetings,  Prayer 
meetings,  Sunday  converts  meetings,  cottage 
meetings,  women’s  meetings,  open  air  meet¬ 
ings  and  Sunday  School  meetings. 

.  In  one  month  157  visits  were  made 
amongst  the  converts  by  the  Christian  work¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  converts  help  at  the 
mission  hall  and  in  open  air  meetings  and 
on  Sundays  some  of  them  go  out  to  Kawa- 
chi  and  help  in  the  meetings  there.  This 
mission  hall  has  become  too  small  already, 
the  store  next  door  is  now  empty  and  being 
under  the  same  roof  as  our  mission  would 
make  a  fine  addition  by  pulling  down  the 
partition  and  give  us  plenty  of  room — the 
rent  is  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  as  we 
are  still  banking  with  Philippians  4  :  19  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  we  will  get  it,  as  it 
is  very  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Bro.  Ono  of  the  mission  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  about  the  work  and  two  of  Bethel  mis¬ 
sion  converts : — 

Our  Brother  Nishitani  donated  5  Japanese 
umbrella  to  put  at  the  mission  on  which 
writing  words  “  Bethel  Gospel  Mission  ”  in 
big  letters.  I  understand  he  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  the  same  words  on  his  big  hat  which  he 
wears  at  work  place  and  if  any  man  asks 
him  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he  explains 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His  neighbours  are 
greatly  admiring  at  the  great  and  sudden 
change  of  his  life. 

Bro.  Furuta  one  of  the  baptized  converts 
has  gone  home  recently  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness.  I  understand  he  is  much  better  now. 
Since  he  lelt  here,  he  sent  us  3  or  4  letters 
through  which  we  can  know  that  he  is 
serving  God  there  with  the  same  spirit  as 
what  he  had  here.  The  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  his  letters  : — 

“  Teacher  Ono,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter.  Are  you  all  well?  I  am  getting  better 
day  by  day  by  the  grace  of  God  our  father. 
In  fact,  I  begun  to  spread  gospel  bravely  as 
you  advised  me.  God  might  have  accepted 
my  desire,  5  or  6  men  and  women  have 
repented  since  I  came  here  in  a  few  days. 


So  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Christian  and  mis¬ 
sionary  alliance  church  in  Hiroshima  and 
Opened  a  meeting  with  the  pastor  of  the 
church  and  other  Christian.  It  was  fine 
meeting  we  sang,  testified  and  preached 
earnestly  and  about  50  people  listened  to  us. 
We  closed  meeting  with  great  thankfulness 
Hallelujah,  glory  be  to  Jesus.” 

“  During  the  month  of  September  we 
have  held  33  evangelical  meetings  at  our 
mission  to  which  1,059  people  attended  with 
result  of 

102  SOULS  BEING  DEALT  WITH 

in  the  inquiry  room.  5  prayer  meetings 
and  a  special  meeting  for  converts  were  held 
also  and  92  converts  and  seekers  enjoyed 
the  meetings  besides  3  Sunday  morning 
services  with  48  attendants. 

In  early  part  of  the  month  we  all  workers 
were  away  at  Arima  convention  but  the 
meetings  were  continued  as  usual,  except 
one  Sunday  morning  service,  by  some  faith¬ 
ful  converts. 

After  we  returned  from  the  convention 
we  had  a  special  evangelical  campaign  for 
a  week  commencing  from  Monday  the  20th. 
We  had  3  meetings  every  day  during  the 
week  ;  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Many  hundreds  hearing  the  gospel.  God 
was  with  us  throughout  the  effort  and  61 
souls  were  dealt  with  as  the  result  of  the 
effort.  During  the  week  we  had  19  evan¬ 
gelical  preachings  besides  1  prayer  meeting 
for  converts  and  1  worship.  One  of  the 
above  meetings  was  given  for  women  only 
at  which  Mrs.  Atchison  was  present  and 
spoke.  It  was  wonderful  meeting.  The 
Holy  Ghost  worked  gloriously  and  9  women 
gave  their  heart’s  to  God.  We  had  a 
womens  meeting  also  at  my  house  on  the 
2nd  Thursday  of  the  month  and  8  women 
were  present.  We  had  also  held  2  open 
air  preaching  once  in  a  street  and  once  in 
Tennoji  Park  and  2  men  sought  Salvation 
right  there. 

We  are  holding  a  children’s  meeting  at  a 
convert's  house  every  Saturday  afternoon 
besides  Sunday  School  at  the  mission.  The 
number  of  children  attend  there  are  not 
large  but  the  work  appears  to  be  hopeful. 
124  visits  were  made.” 


THE  LORD’S  VINEYARD  IN  THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM. 
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“  Nine  converts  baptized.  Some  others 
could  not  pass  examination.  We  held  the 
Lord’s  Supper  on  the  third  Sunday.  We 
expect  to  get  some  more  converts  ready  to 
be  baptized  before  long  we  have  held  20 
evangelical  meetings  to  which  1,065  people 
attended  and  63  of  them  were  specially  dealt 
with.  Besides  this  we  have  conducted  a 
special  converts  meeting  oh  the  1st  of  the 
month  taking  advantage  of  workmen’s  holi¬ 
day.  32  people  came  to  this  meeting  during 
the  month  we  sold  30  New  Testaments.  We 
have  some  promising  new  converts.” 


SPECIAL  CONVERTS  MEETING. 

“We  have  commenced  a  special  converts 
meeting  on  the  1st  of  the  month  which  is  to 
be  held  every  month  hereafter.  On  the 
first  meeting  there  were  about  28  converts 
attended. 

Number  of  attendants  of  the  services  and 
prayer  meetings  is  rather  small  comparing 
with  the  number  of  the  converts  won. 
However,  there  are  some  reasons  for  this 
that  we  must  consider,  viz  : — 

Most  of  the  converts  have  their  heathen 
masters  and  parents  and  they  are  so  hard 
to  them  and  they  dislike  their  new  religion. 
So  they  keep  them  back  from  meetings 
rather  than  to  let  them  go. 

Again  many  of  them  are  occupied  very 
busy,  day  and  night.  This  is  one  of  bad 
customs  of  Japanese  labourers.  They  work 
till  very  late  at  night.  Some  people  work 
until  10  or  n  o’clock  at  night.  So  they 
can  not  come  to  meeting  often.  For  an  in¬ 
stance  a  few  days  ago  a  convert  named  3- 
Masukawa  came  to  meeting.  As  we  go 
through  our  converts  roll  we  found  that 
this  was  one  of  our  first  converts  who  was 
converted  at  the  opening  of  the  mission  at 
Sennichimae,  but  he  came  to  meeting  only 
twice  since  then.  He  came  on  the  4th  of 
May  and  this  time  neverthless  he  has  been 
growing  in  grace.  He  says  he  is  now  using 
no  tabacco  and  sake  which  he  used  before 
and  He  is  praying  to  God  and  reading  Bible 
and  pursuading  other  people  to  come  and 
hear  the  gospel.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  other  converts  who  can  not  come  to 
meeting  often  but  they  are  longing  for  bless¬ 
ing  and  growing  in  grace  though  it  may 
be  very  slowly. 

We  desire  that  your  brothers  and  sisters 


will  remember  their  conditions  and  kindly 
pray  for  them. 

However  we  must  thank  God  for  the 
church  is  making  progress  steadfastly. 

Some  of  the  converts  have  learned  to 
give  something  to  God  and  they  began  to 
offer  towards  His  work  even  though  a 
small  amount.” 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  RELIGION. 

“  I  have  heard  an  interesting  talk  about 
one  of  our  converts  from  a  person.  The 
person  says  “  We  can  not  but  recognize 
as  a  great  work  of  God  that  Jisa  San  (the 
converts  name)  went  home  recently.  He 
never  did  that  before.  He  will  have  not 
done  so  if  he  did  not  became  Christian  ”  I 
understand  this  convert  did  not  write  to  his 
people  in  country  for  years  but  he  begun 
to  correspond  with  them  since  he  became 
Christian  and  he  went  lately  to  see  them 
too.  The  convert  told  me  a  sad  story. 
He  says  “  I  did  not  have  my  people  in 
country  in  my  mind  nor  write  to  them  for 
many  years  as  I  was  sank  in  the  depth  of 
sin  but  when  I  got  saved  I  remembered  them 
again  and  sent  a  letter  to  them  asking  about 
my  old  mother  but  It  was  too  late.  The 
reply  came  but  it  made  me  know  that  my 
dear  mother  was  passed  away  some  years 
ago.” 


JOY  IN  VISITATION. 

“  There  is  a  convert  named  Y.  Yoshinaga 
who  repented  on  the  27th  of  February  last 
at  our  mission.  He  did  not  come  to  meeting 
since  but  once  on  the  1st  of  may  when  we 
held  a  special  converts  meeting.  I  visited 
three  times  but  I  could  not  see  him  as  he 
was  always  absent.  Therefore  I  asked  the 
mistress  of  the  house  owner  about  his  daily 
life.  She  told  me  as  follows  : — 

This  man  was  formely  a  merchant  and 
had  a  great  loss  on  his  trade  and  was  bank¬ 
rupted  consequently  he  was  separated  from 
his  wife  and  he  is  living  alone  in  the  second 
story  room  which  he  is  renting  from  Mr. 
Inoue.  He  was  very  lazy  fellow  until  of 
late.  He  used  to  sleep  very  late  in  the 
morning  sometimes  he  used  to  sleep  until  1 2 
o’clock  or  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But 
recently  he  gets  up  very  early  and  goes  to 
work.  She  says,  she  could  not  understand 
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what  had  happened  with  him  but  she  heard  Praise  be  to  the  Lord  and  His  power  of 
from  him  that  since  he  heard  the  gospel  of  Salvation.’ 

Christ  he  found  a  hope  in  his  life  and  restor-  Remember,  in  your  prayers.  Bethel  Cos¬ 
ed  his  strength  and  became  to  be  able  to  pel  Mission  where  salvation  freely  flows, 
go  to  work. 


Special  Evangelistic  work  in  Kawachi. 

K.  Ono. 


“  Taking  train  from  Osaka  we  reached 
the  station  of  Kishi  where  we  got  off  and 
went  to  the  village  of  Daigatsuka  back  from 
the  railway  in  the  hill  country  where  we 
made  our  head  quarters.  At  this  place  we 
found  an  empty  house  to  let  and  suitable 
for  mission  house.  We  preached  at  way 
side  to  about  30  people  who  were  mending 
road.  Afterwards  we  commenced  to  distri¬ 
bute  tracts  from  door  to  door  and  preached 
in  many  villages,  while  I  was  visiting  houses 
I  met  a  poor  sick  person  lying  in  small  hut. 
There  was  practically  no  furniture  or  any¬ 
thing  besides  very  little  kitchin  utensils.  She 
was  left  alone  there  her  husband  was  away 
for  work.  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  healing 
power  of  our  Lord  and  prayed  for  her  and 
gave  her  a  little  amount  of  money.  Mr. 
Atchison  and  I  called  on  a  famous  buddhist 
temple  named  Eifukuji  in  Taishi  and  saw  a 
priest  there.  Mr.  Atchison  talked  about  the 
Salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  exhorted  him 
to  become  Christian.  He  knew  something 
of  Christianity  and  listened  in  honest  manner. 
He  said  he  is  trying  to  make  people  good. 
Mr.  Atchison  told  him  that  unless  people 
will  get  saved  by  Jesus  Christ  they  will  not 
become  good.  We  talked  quite  a  long 
time  but  he  could  not  decide  as  he  was 

AFRAID  TO  BE  CAST  OFF 

by  his  people.  We  gave  him  some  books 
and  tracts.  A  few  days  after  this  when  I 
was  visiting  Yamada,  a  rich  man  asked  me 
saying  “  were  you  that  man  who  advised 
priest  to  give  up  his  business  and  become  a 
Christian  ?  ”  I  answered  "  Yes,  did  you 
hear  it  from  the  priest?”  "No”  he  said 
"  there  was  a  newspaper  reporter  heard  it, 
and  I  heard  from  him  ”  and  he  continued 
••  1  am  a  Buddhist,  I  did  not  read  any 
Christian  book  yet  but  1  will  read  them 
now  ”  and  he  bought  a  New  Testament  from 
4iie.  He  looked  somewhat  excited.  I  pray 


that  God  may  open  his  eyes  as  he  reads 
the  book  and  show  him  His  wonderful  love 
and  salvation.  Then  we  went  on  distribut¬ 
ing  tracts.  When  we  where  distributing  in 
the  next  village.  Mr.  Atchison  came  and 
brought  me  to  a  house  and  introduced  me 
to  an  old  man  who  lives  in  a  part  of  an  old 
buddhist  temple.  This  man  has  once  been 
a  Christian  belonged  to  certain  church  in 
Osaka  but  now  he  says  he  gave  up  the 
worship  of  God.  He  says  "  I  do  not  wor¬ 
ship  anything  now.  No  God  nor  Buddha. 
There  was  nothing  good  though  I  used  to 
worship  God.  If  I  were  to  worship  any¬ 
thing  I  will  worship  Christian  God  but  I  can 
not  see  anything  like  God  in  this  world 
He  said  "  people  are  fool  and  bowing  their 
head  before  idols  here  in  this  temple. 
Though  I  like  to  advice  them  not  to  do  so, 
they  will  not  hear,  so  I  am  leaving  to  them.” 
He  continued  again  “  People  of  the  world 
are  all  fool  in  my  eyes,  look  at  Christian 
countries  ”  He  says  "  They  are  fighting 
against  each  other,  killing  each  other,  what 
a  fool  they  are  !  ”  He  told  us  also  that 
he  had  invented  a  method  to  keep  good 
health  and  live  long  in  this  world.  Mr. 
Atchison  and  1  explained  Christian  attitude 
towards  this  world  and  told  him  that  God 
will  gladly  receive  him  if  he  returns  to  Him 
repenting  and  urged  him  to  do  so.  But 
his  heart  was  made  hard  as  stone  and  he 
did  not  repent.  We  finally  questioned  him 
what  was  the  cause  that  he  ceased  serve 
God.  He  told  us  that  he  saw  bad  church 
member  and  that  man  had  an  important 
position  in  the  church,  after  that  I  became 
dislike  to  go  to  church.  Evidently  it  was 
bad  conduct  of  an  important  member  of 
church  that  caused  on  him  to  backslide. 

Sunday.  We  did  not  go  out  to  other 
villages  as  it  was  Sunday  and  we  worked  in 
the  town  of  Daigatsuka  and  its  vicinity. 
We  distributed  tracts  to  about  33^  houses. 
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As  I  was  visiting  houses  1  noticed  some  40 
or  50  men  in  a  cow  market  and  I  asked  if 
they  could  give  me  1 5  minutes  and  listen  to 
what  I  will  say,  they  said,  as  it  is  very  busy 
,now,  please  come  and  speak  to  us  after  2 
hours.  So  I  went  there  again  after  dinner. 
They  received  me  in  a  big  house  and  listened 
very  intently.  After  this  we  conducted  a 
meeting  for  children  some  60  boys  and  girls 
came  and  had  good  time.  In  the  evening 
we  held  a  public  meeting  at  Hotel.  The 
room  was 

Packed  with  People, 

.-Mir.  Atchison  preached  yery  earnestly,  the 
Salvation  of  Cross.  It  was  good  meeting,. 

I  believe  some  good  must  have  been  done 
by  this  meeting. 

Next  morning  we  started  early,  as  we 
intended  to  go  through  the  mountain  side 
villages.  .  Where  the  houses  are  scattered 
through,  the  mountains  in  some  parts  the 
houses  are  yery  rare.  We  count  only  20 
; houses  in  mile  and  half.  The  roads  were 
>very  steep,  our  feet  became  tired  and  corns 
qamp  out.  I  ifelt  very  hard.  But  my  heart 
was  ,to  be  stimulated  when  I  think  of  Mr. 
Atchison’s  earnestness,  I  said  to  myself 

Do  you  see  Mr.  Atchison  who  is  walking 
faround  with  tracts,  with  such  big  body  (228 
pounds)  which  must  be  difficult  £0  carry 
around*  to  bring  gospel  to  people  of  other 
gauntry"?  How  much  more  then  I  must 
work  for  the  people  of  my  own  country  "  I 
thanked  God  for  his  goodness.  He  send 
Mr.  Atchison  among  people  who  had  no 
chance  to  hear  gospel  and  He  allows  us  to 
carry  the  good  tidings  to  them  by  stirring 
up  the  hearts  of  His  children  in  far  -distant 
country.  I  asked  to  a  woman  about  3S 
years  old  if  any  Christian  worker  ever  came 
to  this  place.  She  said  “  No.”  “  It  is  first 
time  to  see  Christian  worker  here.”  I 
thanked  God  that  I  was  sent  there  to  be  a 
pioneer. 

One  day  we  called  on  to  a  school  and 
asked  the  teachers  to  buy  the  Bible  3  of 
them  bought  Testament.  While  we  were 
speaking  to  the  head  master  of  the  school, 
all  teachers  gathered  together  around  and 
listened  our  tal(e.  So  Mr.  Atchison  exhort¬ 
ed  them  quoting  7  chapter  of  Matthew  and 
told  them  the  parable  of  beam  in  mans  eye, 
and  of  two  foundations  and  of  two  ways 
.  and  .awoke  them  to  their  .responsibility  both 
upon  the  children  they  teach  and  themselves. 


At  that  night  one  of  the  teachers  who  were 
present  came  to  our  lodging  from  his  place 
about  2  miles  and  quarter  distant  in  spitp  of 
rainy  night  and  sought,  and  we  believe 
found  Salvation.  He  is  a  son  of  a  buddhist 
priest.  We  pray  that  he  may  become  Chris¬ 
tian  preacher  instead  of  buddhist  preaclier. 
This  young  man  showed  his  father  the 
Testament  that  he  bought,  his  father  said 
“  allright,  you  can  keep  it  but  don’t  let  any 
one  see  it.” 

We  saw  there  are  many  opportunities  are 
opened  for  work  before  us,  though  we  could 
not  but  felt  their  blindness  towards  the  things 
,of  that  which  is  spiritual,  we  saw  some  hope 
in  them.  They  may  be  saved  when  the 
Holy  spirit  works  in  their  heart  though  it 
will  take  much  labour  and  perseverance.” 


31  VILLAGES  PLOWED  HARROWED 
AND  SEEDED. 

Thirty-one  villages  were  plowed,  harrow¬ 
ed  and  seeded  down  with  the  gospel  which 
was  preached  prayed  sang  and  distributed 
in  them.  One  thousand  Gospel  portions, 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  and  about  seven 
thousand  tracts  were  given  away.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  tracts  were  chosen  specially  for  work 
in  Kawachi,  “  Power  to  save  ”  “  Story  of  a 
watch  "  ”  The  way  of  heaven  made  plain  ” 
“  The  blood  that  cleanseth  "  “  How  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ  ”  “  The  only  way  ”  “  Profit 
and  I.oss  ”  “  Sowing  the  seed  ”  the  last  three 
by  the  author.  “  The  prodigal  son  ”  “  True 
:way  of  salvation  ”  these  last  two  and  the 
Gospel  portions  were  the  gift  of  the  scripture 
gift  mission  of  London,  England  of  which 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Brading  is  the  secretary. 
T.his  summer  they  sent  us  out  a  generous 
supply  of  about  25,000  portions  and  tracts 
for  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  again 
thanking  them  for  their  kindness  on  behalf 
of  the  lost  in  Japan. 

Most  of  the  villages  now  have  the  electric 
light,  a  five  candle  power  light  is  furnished 
for  about  twenty -three  cents  per  month,  it  is 
not  very  brilliant  but  is  far  ahead  of  a  lamp 
and  the  danger  of  fire  from  exploding  and 
over  turned  lamps  is  about  done  away  with. 

,  The  match  factories  send  out  the  match 
box  materials  to  the  villagers  and  they  paste 
them  together,  making  a  little  extra  money 
in  this  way.  It  is  pitiful  though  to  see  so 
many  little  children  at  this  kind  of  work 
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labouring  all  day  long  to  put  together -3,000 
boxes  for  which  they  get  seven  and  a  half 
cents  or  two  and  a  half  cents  per  thousand. 
-Many  little  children  seven,  eight  and  nine 
years  -of  age  and  perhaps  less  work  many 
hours  a  day  to  help  make  both  ends  meet. 

While  I  was  in  a  mans  house  one  day 
trying  to  induce  him  to  buy  a  Testament  a 
devil  chaser  came  in,  a  devil  chaser  is  a 
man  who  has  a  great  large  false  head  made 
out  of  some  kind  of  light  material,  with  an 
awful  looking  face,  frightful  to  look  upon, 
this  head  is  hollow  and  he  sets  it  down  over 
his  own  head  and  a  cape  that  is  attached  to 
it  falls  well  down  over  his  shoulders,  on 
entering  the  house  where  I  was  he  walked  to 
and  fro  muttering  to  himself  and  shaking  a 
stick  with  small  jingling  brass  pieces  attach¬ 
ed,  when  he  was  through  the  woman  of  the 
house  gave  him  one  cent  I  think,  small  pay 
this  l  am  sure  for;driving  all  the  devils  out  of 
her  house.  Kawachi  province  where  most 
of  our  work  is  has  a  population  of  326,173 
distributed  nearly  equally  in  three  counties. 
We  have  three  stations,  reaching  about 
45,000  of  the  people  as  regular  as  possible. 
.In  order  to  give  every  body  in  Kawachi  a 
real  good  chance  for  eternity  about  fifteen 
more  stations  will  have  to  be  opened  up  at  an 
expense  of  about  fifteen  dollars  per  month 
of  each  station. 

In  almost  the  centre  of  the  thirty-one  vill¬ 
ages  that  we  just  finished  the  evangelistic 
work  is  the  large  village  of  Daigatsuka 
where  we  made  our  headquarters.  On  the 
main  street  and  near  the  centre  of  the  village 
js  an  empty  building  that  used  to  be  a  hotel 


which  we  can  rent  for  about  three  doltars 
and  fifty  cents  a  month,  this  building  would 
make  a  fine  mission'  hall  and  from  it  the 
other  thirty  villages  can  be  easily  reached 
'by  walking,  and  about  15,000  people  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  gospel  and  get  measured 
for  white  robes  and  crowns.  We  are  in  touch 
with  a  well  trained  native  worker  who  recent¬ 
ly  left  the  salvation  army  on  account  of  some 
of  their  methods,  who  is  now  ldoking  for 
employment.  This  man  can  be  employed 
and  the  house  for  the  mission  hall  rented  and 
the  regular  work  of  giving  15,000  people  the 
gospel  commenced  just  as  soon  as  the  Lord 
sends  in  the  means  to  do  so,  and  as  “  what 
things  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  be¬ 
lieve  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall 
have  them  ”  has  never  been  revoked  we  are 
looking  forward  to  seeing  these  things  come 
to  pass — (see  picture  of  map). 

Listen  to  what  one  of  our  converts  says 
about  village  missions:  "Since  two' or  three 
years  ago,  a  Christian  mission  has  commen¬ 
ced  its  work  in  our  village  Miyake,  almost  at 
the  same  time  as  it  was  opened  I  began  to 
-feel  desirous  to  listen  to  it  and  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  religion  ”  If  no  mission  had 
•been  opened  there  the  chances  are  that  this 
man  might  never  have  been  saved  and  about 
twenty-five  others  like  him  who  have  been 
brought  to  Christ  at  this  station 

It  was  through  the  generosity  of  one  of 
Gods  children  in  Canada  that  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  make  this  trip,  and  I  anv  sure  the 
Lord  has  greatly  blessed  him. 

R.  A.1' 


Village  Work  in  the  Kawafehi  Valley. 


HIRANO  STATION. 

Y.  MlYOSHI. 

"  Hirano  has  a  population  of  about  16,000 
people.  It  is  the  old  home  of  Tamuramaru 
who  lived  here  about  760  A.D.  and  was 
very  famous  in  his  time  and  was  given 
Hiranogo  as  a  reward  for  putting  down  the 
Ezo  rebellion.  Many  shrines  are  dedicated  to 
this  man  and  his  descendants  still  have  a 
great  influence  amongst  the  people. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  souls  of 
this  place.  They  say  "  we  have  Tamura¬ 


maru  to  our  father  instead  of  saying  we  have 
Abraham.” 

The  work  of  the  mission  consists  in  Evan¬ 
gelical  preaching,  prayer  meetings,  Bible 
study,  visitation,  street  preaching,  tract  dis¬ 
tribution  and  special  evangelistic  meetings. 
The  Street  preaching  is  well  attended  and 
most  of  our  converts  listened  to  the  street 
: preaching  several  times  before  they  were 
■converted. 

Evfery  day,-  except  Sundays  and  Wednes¬ 
days  I  am  visiting  villages  and  \yorking 
among  villager^  by  distributing  tract  ’and 
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preaching  in  streets.  During  the  past  month 
I  preached  27  times  in  villages  and  12  times, 
at  the  church, .besides  8  times  of  Bjble  study 
and  prayer  meetings.  It  makes  47  preaching 
in  total.  Villages  visited  22.  Every  Sunday 
evening  one  or  two  converts  are  sent  from 
Osaka  to  assist  us.  This  is  encouraging  to 
us  and  we  have  glorious  meetings.  A  man' 
who  is  working  in;  a  company  came  and 
repented  after  he  heard  2  or  3  times  in  streets. 
One  man  that  was  converted,  was  one  of  the 
first  class  rascals  in  Hiraqo.  He-  is  well- 
known  among  the  town  people  by  the  name 
of  quarrelsome  you.  His  proper  name  is 
Mori  Yukiehi.  He  is  45  years  old..  .He 
was  converted:  surely  and  saved  by  Christ.: 
Hallelujah !  .  >•■... 

I  understand  this  map  .also  heard  preach¬ 
ing  many  times  in  street  before  he  made  up 
his  mind.  People  are  speaking  of  Christian¬ 
ity  like  follows  r-“:; We  thought  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  worthwhile  but. it  was  not  so. 
It  is  wonderful  thing.  It  changes  a  man 
like  Yukiehi,  whom  no  official  nor  police 
could  control,  into  meek  one  like  a  child. 
Yukiehi  is  said  tOi.have  given,  up  .drinking 
sake  (liquor)  also  quit  even  smoking.”  I  am, 
praying  that  we  may  be  able  to  lead: ,  him 
into  depth  of  His  blessing  and  make  him  a; 
good  witness  before  people. ; 

Believers  and  seekers:  are  attending  meet¬ 
ings  well.  on  '  b 

We  were  gjven  Thrjee'New  Con- 

r  VERTS  '  ,  ’  ’■ 

during  the  month  ef  August  by.  His  great 
mercy.  We  are  , 'glad  because:  they  are  pro-i 
mising  young  men  ;  ■  >  ; . . ,  ;  • 

Pray  for  those  three  that  they  m^y  go  on 
from  faith  to  faith  and  bear  good  frui,ts. 

Other  converts  are  also  attending  meetings 
regularly* 'growing  in  grace.’  Two  brothers 
are  said  to  have  been  good  witnesses  before 
their  families  and  their  neighbours. 

We  have  52  converts  in,. Hirano  and 
surrounding  villages.  They  are  all  reliable 
ones. 

It  is'  one.  of  old  customs  of  Japanese  that 
on  the  occasions  of  festival  of  idols,  they 
design  statues  with  rough  material,  they 
make  the  statues  of  people  who  are  historical, 
instructive  or  funny,  and  put  them  in  the 
street  or  in  front  room,  of  the  houses  where 
people  can  see  well.  From  22nd  to  24th  pf 
August,  there  was  a  Jiso  matsuri  (festival  of 
Jizo)  in  Hirano  and  the  people  of  the  town 


made  17  statues.  They  were  all  of  famous, 
historical  and  instructive  persons  of  olden 
times.  For  instance  Kusunoki  Masashige  or 
Qoo  no  dofu  and  so  forth.  However  strange 
to  say,  they  also  made  a  statue  named 
11  Christian  preaching.”  It  Was  my  image  of 
street  preaching.  They  made  special  lantern 
for  that  on  which  put  letters  “  Christian 
preaching  ”  they  put  whiskers  on  it  in  order, 
to  make  it  like  me  but  they  did  not  put 
statues  of  hearers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  made  this 
to  show  their  respect  or  for  fun.  Any  how 
Christianity  must  have  been  made  known 
and  gave  a  great  impression  upon  people. 
We  distributed  many  tracts  in  the  town. 
Christian  work  has  prospects  in  future  in 
this  town  and  it  neighbourhood. 

Appointed  24  villages-  were  all  visited. 
Specially  the  6  villages,  which  is  selected 
were  visited  three,  or  Jour  times  each  and 
held  some  meeting. 

No  of  street  preaching  in  Hirano  7.  No 
of  its  attendants  300.  No  of  meetings ,  in 
other  villages  ?g.  and  its  attendants.  500  or 
600.  We  hole)  meeting  in  villages  for  both 
adults  and  children  at  the  same  time.  We 
speak  first  for  children  and  thenJor  allt 
,  ,  Rainy  weather  suit  better  for  village  work. 
Subjects  which  requires  special  prayers,  one 
or  two  houses  m^y  be  given  in  villages  for 
tp. -hold  meetings  regularly.  .Which  rented 
to  us  foi]  God  not  fpr  money. 

The  selected  12  persons  may  get  convert¬ 
ed  quickly  especially  the  person  who  became 
seeker. 

God  may  work  through  the  Testament 
distributed.  More  hearers  may  be  given  to 
inside  preaching  souls  who  are  converted 
may  be  confirmed  and  improve,  in  their 
faith. 


An  assistant  may  be  given  for  Hirano  and 
for  village  works. 

This  weak  one  may  be  made  stronger  and 
be  enabled  to  fight  on  according  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  great  revival  might  break  out  in  and 
throughout  Kawachi. 

As  to  recent  events.  We  are  given  2  new 
converts  of  late  and  praying  for  them  that 
they  might  have  become  so  well  fed  as  they 
shalL  be  His  brides. 

We  pray  that  such  a  great  revival  as  we 
are  expecting  will  break  out  through  the 
mission  and  this  small  worker. 

66  names  of  children  are  registered  on 
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our  Sunday  School  roll.  About  40  in 
average  are  attending.  Some  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  setting  good  example  before  others 
and  some  are  beaiing  good  witnesses  in  their 
homes.” 

Mr.  Miyoshi  is  specially  praying  for  the 
salvation  of  six  persons  in  Hirano  and  six 
persons  in  six  different  villages  in  his  district 
and  visiting  them  regular.  Help  him  pray. 

MIYAKE  STATION. 

K.  Sato. 

Gods  Power  Manifested  in  Healing 
and  Saving. 

Our  Lord  the  conqueror  is  blessing  our 
work  in  answer  to  our  prayer.  We  are 
thankful  because  the  gospel  spreading  work 
is  advancing  by  His  grace.  Praise  God  ! 
We  thank  you  also  brothers  and  sisters  who 
kindly  prayed  for  us  because  it  is  the  power 
of  prayer  that  makes  the  work  advanced. 

God  who  has  granted  us  eight  people  to 
be  baptized  in  December  last  year,  gave  us 
again  1 1  persons  to  be  baptized  on  the  8th 
of  May  (In  December  8  persons  were  baptiz¬ 
ed  out  to  12  candidates,  this  time  1 1  out  of 
1 6  applicants)  we  can  not  but  say  that  it  is 
power  of  living  God  and  His  work  that 
caused  1 9  people  to  receive  baptism  wonder¬ 
fully  in  such  a  village  as  Miyake  of  Kawachi 
where  people  are  earnest  in  Buddhism,  thick 
headed  and  stony  hearted  and  almost  no  hope 
to  be  Christianized.  However,  even  now, 
God  is  still  continuing  His  work.  Mr.  Y. 
Matsunaga  61  of  age,  has  been  in  sick-bed 
for  8  years.  He  is  suffering  from  many 
sicknesses  namely  nervous  prostration,  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels  troubles  complicated  with 
some  other  sicknesses.  I  am  praying  for  him 
sines  the  15th  of  May,  and  his  strength  is 
restored  greatly.  When  first  I  visited  him 
he  could  not  raise  up  his  head  by  himself  nor 
could  he  rise  up  from  bed  unless  some  body 
raise  him  up  and  hold  on  his  back  but  he  is 
now  able  to  get  up  and  walk  freely  by  him¬ 
self  and  can  cat  soft  things  without  trouble 
so  he  is  very  glad  I  am  visiting  him  every 
day,  regularly,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
and  teaching  Bible  and  pray  with  him  and 
he  appreciates  it  much.  He  has  sdund 
faith. 

Then  again  there  are  some  women  for 
whom  I  am  praying.  There  is  sister  M.  Ue- 


mura  42  of  age.  lit  the  year  before  last,  she 
became  very  sick.  Her  whole  body  wa^ 
Weakened.  In  addition  to  she  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  her  daughters  death  who  was  1 7 
years  old  in  February  last,  so,  she  became 
worse.  She  took  much  medicine  and  nouri¬ 
shing  food  but  she  could  get  no  benefit  from 
them.  At  last  she  came  to  Jesus  the  true 
Doctor.  She  told  me  fully  of  her  trouble 
and  I  found  that  she  was  suffering  from 
Pleaurisy  and  severe  cough  and  felt  a  great 
pain.  It  thought,  at  the  beginning,  it  is  hope¬ 
less  case.  There  will  be  no  good  though 
prayed  to  God.  However  strange  to  say. 
Her  cough  is  now  ceased  (May  25th)  and 
the  pains  are  taken  away  and  she  is  thank¬ 
ing  God.  She  was  one  of  the  candidates  for 
baptism  but  she  postponed  it  to  later  on 
thinking  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  get 
into  water  as  she  is  not  yet  thought  to  be 
strong  enough.  She  has  sincere  faith.  She 
is  very  glad  because  she  is 

Cured  from  Her  Sickness  of  Long 
Time. 

Another  was  suffering  from  acute  stomach 
disease.  She  had  an  attack  of  fever  for 
about  a  weak  and  had  to  cool  with  ice. 
She  is  26  years  old  now.  She  is  very  duti¬ 
ful  daughter  to  her  parents.  She  took  sick 
at  the  house  where  she  was  for  service,  but 
she  did  not  let  any  body  know  fearing  that 
her  mother  will  have  auxiety  if  she  hear  of 
her  daughters  sickness.  Consequently  she 
became  at  last,  very  ill  and  came  back  home 
to  Miyake.  She  has  been  attending  by  a 
doctor.  I  visit  her  on  the  13th  inst.  she 
received  me  gladly  and  believed  what  I 
taught  her  about  God  from  the  first  day.  She 
understands  what  we  teach.  She  is  sincere 
woman  just  a  day  before  my  visit,  her 
doctor  was  called  for  military  duty  as  he 
was  in  a  course  of  first  reserve.  So  I  did 
not  find  any  medicine  by  her  when  I  visited 
her.  I  exhorted  her  to  tiust  in  God  and 
have  blessing  of  healing  from  him.  She 
was  given  certain  faith  of  healing  and  she 
prayed  with  me.  God  wonderfully  blessed 
and  received  her  as  she  entirely  trusted  in 
Him  giving  up  medicine  and  she  became 
quite  well  from  several  days  ago.  Thus 
God  is  giving  His  grace  of  healing.  There 
have  been  many  people  who  asked  me  to 
pray  for  their  recovery.  Some  came  to  be 
cured  from  their  eye-trouble.  Some  from 
toothache  and  so  on  and  God  healed  them  all. 
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I  Slave  visited  17  villages  not  counting 
Miyake  and  preached  21  times,  and  held 
tdttage  meetings  at  four  houses.  We  have 
also  conducted  nine  meetings  at  the  church 
besides  Bible  studies  and  evangelical  preach¬ 
ings.  We  are  accustomed  to  have  street 
preaching  before  inside  meeting.  Generally 
we  hold  two  or  three  short  preachings  of  1 5 
or  20  minutes  in  streets.  We  hold  at  least 
two  without  fail.  Attendance  of  inside  meet¬ 
ings  are  always  over  ten.  The  converts  are 
kept  in  grace  and  sound  faith.  Last  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  over  twenty  people  came 
and  they  were  all  converts  and  seekers: 

The  healing  of  sick  persons  are  done  by 
His  grace.  I  get  converts  and  seekers  gen¬ 
erally  through  the  work  of  healing.  I  am 
visiting  6  special  houses  in  the  town.  They 
are  all  hopeful.  They  are  all  likely  to  be¬ 
come  Christians.  Two  of  them  were  reached 
through  healing  they  are  sure  people.  Three 
of  them  come  to  meeting  and  one  comes 
occasionary  and  two  others  do  not  come 
yet  but  they  hear  me  gladly  when  I  visit 
them.  I  beleive  they  will  come  to 

Obtain  His  Mercv  at  Last. 

“  In  outside  villages,  things  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  hopeful  as  in  Miyake.  However 
people  hear  me  willingly  but  they  are  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  afraid  of  persecutions  from  their 
families,  relatives  and  neighbours.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  very  difficult  get  them  converted.  Yet 
I  am  glad  because  I  found-  a  person  in  these 
houses  that  seems  to  have  learned  something 
about  Christianity.  They  will  get  saved  by 
and  by,  there  is,  in  these  6  houses,  a  woman 
named  Nisbida  living  at  Ahojaya,  Matsubara 
Mura  who  believed  in  God  since  she  was 
healed  from  her  long  disease  just  behind  her 
house  there  is  a  tenrikyo  (Shinto)  church. 

I  am  therefore  warning  her  to  be  careful  that 
not  to  be  bewildered  into  the  mistake  of 
worshipping  idol.  Will  you  therefore  kindly 
pray  for  her.  It  is  most  difficult  to  break 
down  buddhist  thought  that  became  their 
prepossession.  I  wonder  when  they  will 
become  to  get  rid  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  and 
worship  heavenly  father !  When  I  think 
these  things  I  must  feel  the  evangelization  of 
Villages  is  pioneering. 

Village  work  in  the  hot  days  is  a  problem. 
The  farmers  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon  as 
they  get  tired  after  they  weed  in  paddy 
fields  where  water  is  like  boilling  water  and 
bleached  in  heat  which  is  like  burning  fire 


and  do  not  come  out  to  where  heat  is' severe 
consequently  we  can  not  hearers  and  we  do 
not  like  make  noise. 

Every  morning  after  silent  prayer,  gener¬ 
ally  about  5  o’clock  we  go  out  and  distribute 
tracts  in  villages  untiPabout  8  or  9  o’clock. 
In  evenings  when  we  had  chance  we  go  out 
again  with  some  of  our  converts  to  outside 
villages  for  preaching.  In  any  of  villages 
and  every  time  we  have  more  than  100 
hearers,  so  street  preaching  is  effectual. 

Gospel  is  being  spread,  however  the  sweat 
runs  out  on  my  whole  body  when  I  preach 
though  we  do  it  in  open  air.  Not  only  my¬ 
self  but  it  is  same  with  the  hearers.  They 
use  fans  but  mosquitos  bite  their  legs.  They 
are  afflicted  by  heat,  and  mosquitos  as  well 
as  they  have  conviction  by  the  voice  of  Holy 
spirit.  They  must  be  painful.  I  can  hot 
but  sympathy  with  them.  However  God 
makes  them  hear  and  they  listen  quietly. 
They  listen  till  the  preaching,  songs  and 
prayers  are  all  finished.  When  I  pass 
through  the  villages 

PEOPLE  ASK  ME  TO  SPEAK. 

They  do  not  anything  that  will  hinder  my 
preaching  but  they  listen  to  me  very  quietly 
and  perseveringly  I  believe  that  God  will 
raise  His  believers  out  of  them.  When  I 
get  thirst  on  account  of  preaching  they  give 
me  a  drink  of  water  with  sympathy  when 
the  preaching  is  finished  some  clap  their 
hands  and  some  come  and  thank  me.  But 
if  I  persuade  them  to  repent  and  believe  in 
God  they  do  not  confess  their  faith  as  they 
fear  others. 

However,  sometimes,  even  the  believer  of 
Tenrikyo  (Shinto)  speak  to  us  respectfully  and 
thank  us  admiring  at  our  teaching.  Peoples’ 
eyes  are  kept  set  upon  us  in  every  where. 

From  1  Oth  I  went  out  for  village  work. 
Many  villages  were  visited  comparing  with 
the  time  spent.  After  26th  I  had  to  prepare 
for  the  baptismal  services.  So  I  could  not 
go  out  to  villages.  I  have,  in  17  days,  visit¬ 
ed  16  villages  besides  the  works  in  Miyake. 
13  times  I  preached  in  the  streets  and  visited 
more  than  10  houses.  Preached  15  times 
in  church.  8  time  spoke  to  people  at  houses 
and  held  a  cottage  meeting.  Houses  to 
be  visited  are  increasing  in  villages.  Seekers 
are  appearing.  Blessings  are  multiplying. 
God  is  making  our  work  effective.  Believers 
in  the  church  are  presenting  animated  appear¬ 
ance.  Working  in  various  directions.  They 
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are  young  in  experience  but  are  sincere. 
Their  love  towards  church  are  burning. 
They  are  not  intellectual  but  spiritual,  not 
theological  but  growing  in  practical.  They 
are  helping  each  other  with  truthfulness. 
Some  were  persecuted  and  tempted  by  unbeli¬ 
evers  but  they  are  strengthened  and  attending 
meetings  regularly  some  give  there  night 
work  up  in  order  to  attend  meetings.  Some 
come  even  for  a  short  while  after  they  finish¬ 
ed  their  work.  As  much  as  they  are  country 
people,  they  are  not  able  in  testifying  or 
speaking  before  people  but  they  are  humble. 
They  became  somewhat  Christian  like  is 
owing  to  kind  prayers  of  you  earnest  brethren 
who  love  God. 

Some  of  them  are  desiring  to  be  baptized. 

I  am  glad  because  they  are  showing  good 
practice  in  their  homes.  One  of  the  converts 
was  persecuted  severely  by  the  family  and 
others.  It  was  that  the  landlord  of  his 
house  requested  to  his  parents  that  he  will 
take  the  house,  land  and  field  back  if  he  will 
become  a  Christian  and  it  looked  impossible 
for  him  to  stand  on  faith  but  he  was  enable 
to  conquor  by  prayer  and  now  he  became 
very  earnest  convert. 

A  woman  convert  was  employed  by  an 
idolator.  She  also  was  persecuted  for  her 
religion  but  now  she  got  victory  over  it. 
Her  parents  are  said  to  have  spoke  to  her 
saying  “  why  do  you  give  up  such  a  good 
master  (employer)  for  faith  in  Yaso  (Jesus) 
why  !  you  had  better  give  up  Yaso  (Jesus)” 
but  she  also  overcome  and  her  faith  is  made 
stronger. 

Another  woman  was 

Beaten  by  her  Husband 

who  came  back  drunken  from  conflagration 
but  she  endured  well  and  pursuaded  him 
to  give  up  liquors  they  are  growing  in  grace. 

God  leads  us  to  spread  the  salvation  and 
the  way  of  life  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  earnestly 
and  faithfully  before  Him  for  the  Salvation 
of  Souls  and  healing  of  sick  persons.  Only 
the  prayers  of  myself  is  not  sufficient  for 
these  works  I  would  therefore  like  you 
dear  brothers  and  sisters  to  please  remember 
K.  Sato  and  pray  for  me  that  God  may 
specially  grant  him  the  faith  of  powerful 
healing  and  help  him  that  all  people  on 
whom  he  puts  his  hands  will  receive  heal¬ 
ing.  I  also  will  pray  that  His  grace  may 
rest  upon  you  all. 


Mr.  Sato  is  specially  praying  and  work¬ 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  six  persons  in  Miyake 
and  six  persons  in  six  different  villages  in 
his  district.  He  reports  4  of  them  saved. 
Help  him  pray. 


HIRAO  STATION. 

T.  ISHIZAKI. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  an  old  widow  who 
has  no  brother  or  sister  nor  a  child  came  to 
hear  teaching.  Her  name  is  T.  Kawanaka. 
She  told  me  that  she  has  no  peace  for  even 
an  hour  on  account  of  her  fear  and  sorrows 
for  hardness  of  getting  living  and  unreliable¬ 
ness  of  human  heart.  I  read  to  her  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Bible  which  thought  would 
be  most  helpful  for  her  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  told  her  about  God  who  has 
created  the  heaven  and  earth,  sins  of  man. 
Gods  panishment.  Salvation  of  Christ,  re¬ 
pentance  and  faith.  Then  I  urged  her  to 
determine.  She  seemed  to  be  greatly 
admired  and  was  hanging  down  her  head. 
She  suddenly  raised  up  her  head  and  the 
following  discussion  was  commenced  be¬ 
tween  her  and  me  : — 

She  say,  “  In  ancient  times  in  such  an 
occasion  as  people  were  to  remove  to  far 
distant  place  they  had  to  inform  the  temple 
to  which  they  belong  and  secure  the  per¬ 
mission  for  it.  Fortunately  there  is  nothing 
like  that  in  present  time.  But  will  there  not 
be  any  trouble  in  negotiating  with  the  tem¬ 
ple  if  I  were  to  be  converted  to  Christian¬ 
ity  ?  ”  “  No  ”  I  replied  “  Since  the  day  of 

Meiji  was  dawned,  all  Japanese  people  come 
to  have  freedom  to  believe  any  religion 
without  trouble  and  temples  has  ,no  business 
to  interfer  any  body  with  the  question  of 
their  convertion.  They  have  no  reason  nor 
right  to  do  so.  In  fact  we  do  not  hear  or  see 
such  an  instance  of  late.  It  is  easier  matter 
to  get  converted  than  to  move  the  residence. 
It  is  just  like  swallows  of  eaves  who  come 
in  spring  and  go  away  in  autumn  without 
asking  any  body.  So  it  is  free  to  get  con¬ 
verted.  It  is  no  case  of  negotiating,  why, 
there  is  not  need  of  acknowledgment  even 
.  she  answered  and  said  "  I  feel  at  ease  as  I 
learned  about  it  ”  and  she  confessed  that 
she  will  believe  in  the  Lord  after  this  and 
we  have  prayed  together  and  she  was  filled 
with  new  joy. 

I  may  add  here  that  it  was  a  decree  issued 
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by  Kokugawa  government  which  says,  “  If 
a  man  want  to  move  to  far  distance,  he  must 
inform  temple  and  secure  the  permission.” 
They  issued  this  as  they  thought  that  the 
worshipping  of  ancestore  is  the  fountain  of 
loyalty  and  filial  piety.  They  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  place  only  when  they 
paid  to  the  temple  enough  money  to  com¬ 
memorate  their  ancestors  for  ever.  They 
seem  to  have  made  this  rule  as  they  knew 
that  the  removal  of  farmers  will  effect  much 
to  kokudaka  (income)  of  Daimyo,  and  they 
would  avoid  it.  (2)  It  also  seems  to  have 
been  issued  as  a  political  plan  to  avoid  the 
extension  of  Christianity  which  was  then 
forbidden  strictly. 

One  day  while  talking  to  some  people  in 
a  house  a  Tenrikyo  priest  came  in  and  was 
listening  to  my  talk  (The  Tenrikyo  is  a  new 
sect  of  Shintoism  that  is  purposed  to  heal 
sick  persons  and  consisted  of  ignorant 
people.  They  are  very  clever  to  grasp 
lowest  class  of  people  especially  ignorant 
women.  Their  teachings  spread  burning 
from  village  to  village  like  a  prairie  fire  faun- 
ed  by  the  wind  but  as  rapidly  as  it  spreads 
so  it  disappears  from  backward),  my  speach 
was  commenced  with  the  story  of  God  the 
creator  and  proceeded  step  by  step  until  it 
came  to  the  words  ‘‘seek  ye  first  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  and  its  righteousness  ”  and  told 
them  that  the  Christianity  has  a  God  who 
have  created  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  the 
foundation  rock  and  it  also  has 

Christ  the  Saviour,  The  Head  Stone 

of  corner  and  it  is  built  up  with  big  stones 
of  Righteousness,  Holiness ,  love,  faith  and 
eternal  hope.  It  has  been  standing  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  through  storms,  earthquakes, 
fioads  and  fires.  It  is  more  and  more  glori¬ 
fied.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  build  up  a 
Religion  which  is  like  a  house  built  on  sands 
with  straws  and  having  nothings  else  for 
foundation  or  material  but  temporal  benefits. 
Such  a  religion  can  be  built  in  a  night  but 
if  storm  or  raging  fire  will  fall  upon  it  shall 
be  easily  fallen  down  or  burnt  to  the  ground 
at  once  before  distroyed  by  natural  corrup¬ 
tion.  They  collect  their  believers  in  like 
manner  as  people  collect  chickens  by  scat¬ 
tering  baits.  When  they  ate  up  the  baits 
they  go  away.  It  is  just  so.  If  they  could 
not  get  healed  from  their  sicknesses,  they 
say  good  by  as  their  so  called  baits  are 
gone  there  are  even  such  people  who  make 


bad  noise  from  distance  as  a  frightened  wild 
dog  do  in  the  night.  While  I  was  talking 
like  this,  the  Tenrikyo  preacher  was  vanish¬ 
ed  away  as  when  shadow  was  pursued  bv 
light. 

A  man  named  Yoneda  Totaro  has  recent¬ 
ly  confessed  his  faith  in  the  Lord.  He  is 
now  staying  in  Sakai  owing  to  his  business 
but  he  will  be  coming  back  to  this  village 
sometime  about  next  month.  I  am  praying 
for  him  that  his  faith  and  spirituality  may 
grow  rapidly. 

A  school  teacher  named  Aoki  Yoichi  also 
became  to  believe  in  God  that  created 
heaven  and  earth.  However,  as  he  is  so 
called  “  righteous  man  ”  of  this  world,  he 
does  not  come  to  be  convicted  of  his  sins 
strongly  and  seek  the  salvation  of  the  Lord 
yet.  May  God  throw  the  light  of  the  spirit 
upon  him  and  show  him  clearly  his  standing 
and  position  with  God. 

Pray  for  the  wife  of  a  Shinto  priest  for 
whom  the  Lord  recently  has  laid  a  bridge 
for  to  carry  gospel.  According  to  her 
words ;  she  can  not  submit  to  Buddhism  be¬ 
cause  she  has  been  sank  in  Shinto  thoughts 
so  long.  At  the  same  time  her  Shintoism  is 
after  all  worship  of  national  ancestors  or 
great  men  of  olden  times.  And  this  can  not 
satisfy  her  hunger  after  religion  which  is 
strong  desire  for  comfort  in  human  life  and 
the  moral  derband  desiring  to  become  her 
so  called  “true  man”  so  she  often  listened 
to  Christian  preaching  when  she  goes  out 
to  such  places  as  Osaka.  However,  she 
can  not  as  yet  understand  the  truth  well. 

When  she  was  young  she  was  about  to 
be  lead  to  the  Lord  at  Nagasaki  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  before  she  was  strong  enough  to 
hold  on  the  hands  of  Christ,  her  hands  were 
plucked  off  from  the  rope  of  salvation  by 
her  husband  who  is  a  Shintoist.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  have  arranged  to  see  her 
at  a  woman  school  teachers  house  (who  is 
a  seeker  too). 

I  thanked  God  to  have  your  information 
about  the  convertion  of  a  son  of  a  priest 
who  was  converted  during  your  trip.  I  will 
visit  shortly  with  prayer. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  interesting  method  of 
evangelizing  to  distribute  Testaments  or  tract 
first  and  then  get  their  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  is  varied  by  individual  and  lead  them 
accordingly.  If  we  keep  on  this  with  per¬ 
severance  I  beleive  we  shall  be  able  to  dig 
out  many  hidden  treasures  to  give  to  the 
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Lord.  We  therefore  ask  you  brothers  and 
sisters  your  special  prayers  for  this  work. 

Visited  villages  74  times,  preached  41 
times,  held  19  childrens  meetings  and  distri¬ 
buted  2070  tracts. 

Mr.  Kitano  Yasomatsu  has  expressed  his 
•*  repentance  toward  God  ”  who  is  only  God 
and  the  Creator  and  “  faith  toward  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  ”  who  is  the  only  mediation 
between  God  and  man  and  saved.  I  am 
thanking  God  heartily  with  him. 

Mr.  Ishizaki  is  specially  praying  and 
working  for  the  salvation  of  six  persons  in 
Hirao  and  six  persons  in  six  different  villages 
in  his  district.  He  reports  one  ol  them 
saved.  Help  him  pray. 


What  shall  the  Answer  Be? 


Mr.  Robert  Atchison, 

Wakinohama,  Kobe. 

Dear  sir  : — 

I  have  a  letter  from  Bro.  Sato  (Pastor) 
stating  that  the  Landlord  wants  to  sell  the 
house  and  the  land  to  you.  I  understand 
you  asked  him  sometime  ago  if  he  will  sell 
them  to  you  but  he  says  he  did  not  think 
of  selling  them  then  but  now  he  likes  to  sell 
them.  He  told  that  to  Mr.  Sato  about  a 
half  month  ago  and  2  or  3  days  ago  again. 
He  likes  to  sell  them  for  about  450  yen 
($225.00)  Mr.  Sato  would  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  about  the  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

K.  Ono. 


The  above  refers  to  the  piece  of  land,  a 
village  lot,  that  our  mission  hall  stands  on 
in  Miyake,  Kawachi,  where  God,  has  given 
us  about  30  converts  (see  Miyake  report). 
The  location  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  village 
and  if  the  property  is  sold  to  some  one  else 
we  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  move  out.  The 
'owner  asks  $225.00  for  the  house  and  lot. 


“  FOR  YE  HAVE  THE  POOR 
ALWAYS  WITH  YOU.” 

In  Kawachi  there  are  many  very  poor 
people  and  with  our  tithe  money  we  have 
been  helping  as  many  as  possible. 


I  have  some  nice  reports  from  the  workers 
telling  of  the  thankfulness  of  the  ones  who 
have  been  helped'.  One  worker  says:  “to 
Mrs.  Tanaka,  a  widow,  69  years  of  age  I 
gave  50  sen  and  ten  sen  worth  of  barley. 
To  Mr.  Naota,  age  64,  I  gave  5  ;/w  of  rice. 
To  Mrs.  Otake  3  sho  of  rice  and  ten  sen  in 
cash,”  he  adds  :  “  I  saw  the  color  of  glad¬ 

ness  and  thankfulness  overflowed  on  her 
wrinkled  face.”  “  To  Mr.  Kitano,  aged  68, 
50  sen  and  2  s/10  of  rice.  To  Mrs.  .Osumi 
aged  68,  40  sen  and  ten  sen  worth  of 
barley.”  Pastor  Sato  says  : 

“  They  all  appreciated  much  and  showed 
their  gratification.  If  we  have  plenty  money 
we  can  do  many  charity  works  like  this. 
Kindly  pray  that  God  will  give  us  money 
for  charity  and  oblige.  Amen. 

The  charity  money  is  a  great  glory.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  poor  people 
will  get  salvation.” 

“  I  have  sent  them  7  sho  of  rice  twice, 
and  spoke  to  them  about  Gods  love  and 
grace  and  the  Salvation  of  the  Lord  and 
pursuaded  them  to  believe  His  promises  and 
trust  in  Him.  I  have  not  seen  the  master  yet, 
however  the  mistress  has  accepted  my  ex¬ 
hortation.  I  am  praying  earnestly  that  the 
Lord  may  lead  them  and  bring  them  up, 
hallelujah. 

Some  of  these  people  are  nearly  naked.” 


Shrapnell's. 


The  Japan  Independent  Mission  does  not  “  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
solicit  subscriptions,  nor  personally  appeal  eous  man  availeth  much.  The  effectual 
for  money.  All  the  needs  of  the  work  are  fervent  prayer  of  a  pen  and  check  book 
taken  to  God  in  prayer.  availeth  much  also. 
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A  good  way  to  help  keep  your  boys  and 
girls  saved,  is  to  look  after  other  boys  and 
girls,  and  try  and  get  them  saved. 


Please  pass  along  with  a  prayer  extra 
copies  of  “The  Lord's  Vineyard  in  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  ”  to  your  friends  who  you 
think  would  appreciate  them. 


It  would  mean  a  great  deal  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  if  every  body  that  prayed 
would  make  sure  that  their  prayers  went 
through  and  reached  the  Throne  of  Grace. 


We  would  like  to  correspond  with  Spirit 
filled  men  and  women  who  feel  that  the 
Lord  would  have  them  come  out  here  to 
labor  in  His  vineyard. 


A  two  cent  postal  card  with  your  full 
name  and  address  on  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  “  The  Lord’s  Vineyard  in  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom  ”  to  your  home,  free  of  all 
charges. 


Remember  that  if  there  is  not  enough 
postage  on  mail  to  Japan,  we  have  to  pay 
double  the  shortage  out  here.  The  postage 
on  ordinary  letters  to  Japan  is  5  cents  and 
on  postal  cards  2  cents.  If  you  write  now 
we  will  get  your  letter  about  Christmas 
time. 


As  you  read,  will  you  kindly  note  the 
many  things  that  our  native  workers  asks 
you  to  pray  for.  By  praying  for  these 
things  you  will  greatly  help  them  in  their 
work  for  the  lost. 


What  is  the  difference  between  a  soldier 
of  the  war  in  Europe  and  a  soldier  of  the 
cross?  One  gets  his  V.C.  Victoria  cross 
while  the  battle  is  on  and  the  other  gets  his 
V.C.  Victors  Crown  after  the  battle  is  over. 


In  Europe  it  looks  like  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  golden  rule  :  “  What¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  du  ye  even  so  to  them  ”  but  the  Iron 


rule  seems  to  be  working  over  time,  “  Do 
others  or  else  they  will  do  you." 


During  the  ten  months  ending  October 
the  1st  we  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  41  of  the 
blood  washed.  Please  pray  for  them  that 
they  may  continue  to  grow  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 


We  have  been  requested  to  ask  our  native 
workers  to  pray  for  people  who  are  sick. 
As  this  is  being  done,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  time  to  time  how  the  ones  that  are 
being  prayed  for  are  getting  along.  Kindly 
write  us  and  oblige. 


We  have  sent  a  number  of  packages  of 
Japanese  picture  postal  cards  to  several 
Sunday  schools  in  the  homeland  but  up  to 
the  present  time  have  only  received  a  reply 
from  one  of  them.  If  the  cards  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  children  just  let  us  know  and 
we  will  send  along  some  more. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  along 
with  the  paper  the  pictures  of  The  Atchison’s 
of  Japan,  A  group  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Japan  Independent  Mission,  A  map  show¬ 
ing  our  evangelistic  trip  in  Kawachi,  and 
Bro.  Atchison  preaching  by  the  river  side  in 
Kawachi.  How  would  it  do  to  hang  these 
pictures  up  where  you  can  see  them  often 
and  pray  about  them,  thank  you. 


Wife  has  been  praying  for  a  long  time 
that  God  would  give  her  a  sewing  machine, 
with  six  children  to  look  after  you  can’t  do 
much  sewing  by  hand.  We  became’ acqua¬ 
inted  with  a  lady  that  was  on' her  way  from 
China  to  the  homeland,  she  made  us  a  visit 
here  in  our  home.  One  day  I  met  her 
down  town  and  she  asked  me  if  we  had  a 
sewing  machine  as  she  had  a  little  sewing  to 
do,  I  told  her  no,  we  didn’t  have  any,  and 
that  was  about  all  that  was  said  about  it. 
Some  time  later  a  beautiful  large  Singer 
sewing  machine  was  delivered  to  our  home, 
all  paid  for.  It  was  the  gift  of  this  lady. 
Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
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As  we  go  from  house  to  house  in  the 
village  work  we  find  many  clocks  that  are 
out  of  order  and  not  running.  A  missionary 
that  can  mend  a  clock  and  do  it  for  nothing 
will  have  an  open  door  in  a  few  minutes  that 
another  man  woulden't  have  in  a  long  time. 
The  neighbors  would  come  in  to  see  a  for¬ 
eigner  mending  a  clock,  so  there  is  your 
congregation,  if  you  didn’t  have  the  language 
you  could  preach  through  an  interpreter. 
When  he  was  through  mending  one  clock  he 
would  get  many  more  invitations  to  mend 
others  and  then  forever  after  he  would  have 
the  excuse  for  calling  again,  that  he  "just 
dropped  in  to  see  how  the  clock  was  go¬ 
ing.” 

This  is  a  fact  for  there  is  a  wondeful 
opportunity  for  such  a  man  to  work  amongst 
the  villages. 


"The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be  ;  and  that  which  is  done  is 
that  which  shall  be  done.” 

When  the  submarine  was  invented  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  newspapers,  with  glaring  head  lines, 
gave  columns  of  news  about  it  in  their 
dailies  and  the  same  when  the  aeroplane  was 
invented,  but  away  back  about  2,900  hund¬ 
red  years  ago  when  Jonah  with  his  famous 
submarine  made  his  72  hour  trip  in  the 
mediterranean,  there  is  no  record  of  the 
Joppa  Chronicle  or  the  Nineveh  Bugle  say¬ 
ing  a  thing  about  it.  Jonah  had  no  fear  ol 
the  deadly  chlorine  gas'or  the  fuses  blowing 
out  and  when  he  wanted  more  speed  all  he 


had  to  do  was  to  cut  of  another  chunk  of 
blubber  and  throw  it  into  the  fire.  Neither 
is  there  any  record  of  the  Gilgal  Recorder 
or  the  Jericho  Sun  trying  to  make  a  scoop 
on  each  other  when  Elijah  made  his  many 
million  miles  trip  in  his  chariot  of  fire 
aeroplane.  Truly  “  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.” 


My  typewriter  was  a  second  hand  one 
when  I  bought  it  in  Chicago  over  twenty 
years  ago.  Now  and  then  it  has  played  tricks 
on  me  but  I  soon  got  it  back  in  the  harness 
again,  but  some  time  ago  it  went  on  strike 
and  seemed  to  be  in  earnest  this  time  for  it 
hung  out  for  whatever  it  was  that  it  wanted. 

I  tried  all  kinds  of  schemes  with  it  but  to 
no  good.  At  last  I  took  it  to  the  Lord, 
did  you  ever  notice  that  it  is  always  "  at 
last  ”  that  most  folks  takes  things  to  the 
Lord,  instead  of  "at  first,”  I  kneeled  down 
and  told  Him  all  about  it,  although  He  had 
been  looking  on  all  the  time,  but  He  likes 
to  hear  what  we  have  to  say  about  things 
when  we  are  under  stress.  I  asked  Him  to 
please  give  me  a  new  typewriter  or  fix  the 
old  one  up  so  that  I  could  use  it.  I  got  up 
from  my  knees  and  went  over  to  the  type¬ 
writer  and  slipping  my  hand  around  behind, 
gave  a  screw*  back  there  a  few  turns  and 
found  that  my  prayer  was  answered.  I 
don't  remember  how  many  times  I  turned 
that  same  screw  before  but  it  did  no  good. 
1  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  machine 
from  that  time  to  this  and  the  praise  and 
glory  is  given  unto  God. 


A  Message  from  the  tiring  L>ine. 


We  .want  to  thalc  all  the  Saints  who  have 
been  helping  in  this  work  with  their  prayers 
and  offerings  and  ask  Gods  choicest  blessing 
upon  every  one  who  has  wafted  a  prayer 
skyward  or  gave  a  penny  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  this  Sunrise  Kingdom.  Surely 
the  Crown  that  fadeth  not  away  awaiteth 
thee  in  the  Glory  Land. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  best  year 
Spiritually  and  financially  that  we  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  our  eleven  years  in  Japan  and 
instead  of  having  to  retrench  we  have  made 
advances  and  our  offensive  is  extending  well 
over  Kawachi  and  parts  of  Osaka. 


We  have  had  many  “  hand  to  hand  en¬ 
counters  and  of  a  severe  character  been 
“  surrounded  but  cut  our  way  out  and 
“  repulsed  repeated  attacks  ”  In  it  and 
through  it  all  "  we  are  keeping  all  our 
communications  intact.” 

Our  objective  is  the  blowing  up  of  forts 
of  idolatry  and  trenches  of  priest  craftry, 
the  cutting  away  of  the  foundations  of 
ancestral  worship  and  battering  down  the 
ramparts  of  superstition.  We  have  on  the 
full  armor  of  the  Lord  as  we  find  it  in 
Ephesians  6  and  as  no  armor  has  been 
provided  for  our  back  we  are  always  to  be 
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found  facing  the  enemy,  if  we  tried  to  retreat 
even  “  for  strategic  reasons  ”  it  would  be 
all  up  .  with  us,  so  we  are  in  the  battle  front 
foremost  to  Stay  until  the  captain  calls  us 
up  higher  or  Revelations  20;  1,  2  is  ful¬ 
filled. 

Spiritually  speaking  we  have  been  bom¬ 
barded,  seaplaned,  cannoned,  shelled,  sub¬ 
marined,  shrapnelled,  torpedoed,  mined  and 
gassed  but  as  our  captain  has  never  lost  a 
battle  and  the  enemy  is  a  defeated  foe  any 
way  we  just  stand  on  the  parapet  and  holler 
for  more  ammunition  to  keep  the  guns  hot. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  many  prison- 
ners  ”  In  rearguard  actions  backsliders  are 
set  free  and  sinners  given  a  chance  to  intern 
in  a  neutral  country  and  in  counter  attacks 


when  we  capture  a  “  wide  way  ”  railway 
we  switch  the  trains  over  into  the  “  narrow 
way  ”  and  set  the  passengers  free. 

Russia  lost  much  ground  by  not  having 
a  good  supply  of  ammunition  and  had  to 
retreat  for  many  miles,  We  want  no  re¬ 
treat,  no  surrender,  no  nothing  but  fight  on 
to  everlasting  victory  and  in  order  to  do 
this  every  soldier  when  he  reaches  around 
to  his  belt  for  a  cartridge  must  find  one 
there  ready  to  use,  so  we  ask  you  to  pray 
the  Superintendent  of  the  heavenly  arsenal 
to  continue  sending  out  all  kinds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  that  the  light  may  shine  and  the  banner 
of  the  cross  wave  all  over  this  Japanese 
Empire. 


Why  Foreign  Missions  Pay. 


It  was  in  December  last  that  I  began  to 
listen  Christian  preaching  and  1  tried  to  be 
converted  but  I  could  not  truly  get  saved 
until  of  late  owing  to  the  templations  of  bad 
friends.  However  the  love  of  God  never 
faileth  me,  it  was  on  Monday  the  9th  of 
June  I  repented  truly  and  got  saved.  Halle¬ 
lujah  !  I  am  working  in  a  factory  and  my 
workmates  assault  and  say  bad  things  against 
me.  They  did  so  even  just  before  I  came 
here  to-night  but  by  the  grace  I  was  enabled 
to  overcome  all  the  opposition.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  God  gave  me  a  heart  to  pray  for  the 
salvation  of  their  soul.  I  used  to  yeiled  to 
Devil’s  words  before  but  now  I  became  to 
feel  by  the  grace,  I  would  like  to  tell  people 
about  salvation  in  the  street. 

Masao  Tsujimoto. 


I  have  never  come  to  a  place  like  a  mis¬ 
sion  before.  However,  somehow  or  other 
I  came  to  this  hall  for  the  first  time  one 
Sunday  in  March  and  heard  the  sermon  and 
repented  and  got  converted.  I  was  indulg¬ 
ed  in  impure  amusement  before  I  was  saved. 
When  I  had  any  money  I  used  to  ran  to  bad 
house  and  always  felt  sorry  afterwards  but 
I  could  not  overcome  my  bad  appetite. 
When  I  had  no  money  in  hand  I  used  to  put 
kimona&o  ponship  and  borrow  some  money 
and  went  out  for  immoral  pleasure  so,  I 


could  not  wear  nice  kimono  while  I  had 
some.  In  fact  I  was  wearing  poor  at  sushi 
(a  labourers  clothes)  on  that  evening  when 
I  was  converted.  My  employer  advised 
me  many  a  time  but  I  did  not  hear  him  at 
all.  But  since  I  believed  in  Christ  and  got 
saved  I  do  not  know  how  I  was  changed 
but  any  how  my  heart  and  actions  are 
changed  and  now  I  am  living  a  righteous  life 
and  attending  church  with  pleasure  and 
listen  teachings,  pray  to  God  and  sing 
Hymns. 

Hayama  Otojiro. 


I  am  a  poor  dyer  working  for  a  master. 
Permit  me  to  speak  a  few  things  which 
moved  my  heart  and  led  me  to  the  Salvation 
of  Christ.  I  was  born  in  1878.  This  shows 
I  am  37  years  old  I  began  to  indulge  in 
drinking  sake  (liquor)  gambling  and  impure 
amusement  when  I  was  yet  young  and  the 
most  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  sin¬ 
ning.  When  I  reflect  on  my  past  days  I  see 
all  kinds  of  wrong  doings.  Sometimes  I 
use  to  get  owfully  drunk  and  caused  big 
quarrels,  sometimes  indulged  in  gambling, 
immoral  pleasure  and  other  bad  things  but*. I 
have  never  think  it  shameful.  I  was  rather 
proud  to  be  hated  by  others,  although  I 
tried,  sometimes,  to  give  up  sake  when  I 
made  mistakes  through  drink  but  I  could 
not  keep  it  long.  It  always  lasted  by  2  or 
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3  days.  It  ought  to  have  been  so  because 
my  conscience  was  died  and  the  devil  was 
dwelling  in  me.  When  I  look  bapk  my  past 
sinful  life,  I  can  not  but  feel  dreadful  \and  it 
makes  my  hair  stand  on  end.  I|  wonder 
how  my  body  could  preserved.  However, 
now  through  the  mercy  of  God  I  am  saved 
out  of  the  depth  of  sin  and  were  given  the 
honour  to  receive  baptism  with  dear  bro¬ 
thers.  I  thank  God  heartily  who  gave  me 
so  great  blessing.  I  am  now  saved  from 
devilish  world  and  living  in  true  peace.  I 
wrote  this  notwithstanding  my  being  poor  in 
writing  as  I  want  to  express  my  thankful¬ 
ness.  Amen ! 

Nishitani  Jisaburo. 


I  am  one  of  those  who  were  baptized  on 
the  8th  of  May  last,  although  I  became  a 
Christian  by  His  grace  now,  I  was  so  nar¬ 
row  hearted  as  if  people  say  anything  strong 
to  me  I  used  soon  get  provoked,  yet  I  had 
no  courage  to  quarrel  with  people  so  I 
could  but  weep  secretly.  As  I  was  so 
weak  girl  and  has  no  courage  like  others,  I 
could  not  speak  or  act  bravely  before  people 
I  had  no  good  heart  as  to  believe  God  but 
was  living  always  lingering.  However  I 
thank  God  because  He  had  mercy  upon  me 
who  is  so  weak  and  selected  me  in  His  grace 


and  saved  me.  When  I  was  becoming 
Christian  (even  now  the  same)  I  was  a  ser¬ 
vant  at  a  house.  It  was  therefore,  very 
difficult  to  come  to  church  to  hear  teaching 
so  I  felt  envious  when  I  saw  my  friends  who 
became  Christians  and  who  were  hearing 
sermons,  practicing  hymns  and  praying  to 
God  and  began  to  desire  to  believe  in  God, 
get  saved  and  live  a  happy  life.  However 
I  became  able  to  come  to  church  from  the 
end  of  the  last  year  and  listened  the  sermon 
of  teacher  Sato  from  time  to  time  and  I  was 
taught  of  my  sinfulness  and  that  I  must 
repent  and  believe.  In  the  past  spring  when 
Mr.  Akiyama  conducted  here  a  special 
evangelistic  meeting  I  resolved  and  repent, 
believed  and  confessed  and  at  last  got  saved. 
I  am  now  attending  meetings  freely  and 
praying,  singing  and  worshipping  God  with 
other  brothers  and  sisters  was  attending 
church  in  secret  to  my  parents  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  so  that  not  to  be  scolded  by  them 
but  now  they  do  not  scold  me  though  they 
know  that  I  attend  church  so  I  became 
perfectly  free.  I  am  living  a  happy  life 
through  the  Salvation  of  Christ.  I  pray  to 
Him  when  I  feel  lonely  or  sad  and  receive 
comfort  from  Him  and  thanking  Him. 
Amen  ! 

(Sister)  Haru  Tusji. 


Pastor  Sato  takes  a  wife. 

K.  Ono. 


The  wedding  ceremony  of  Brother  Sato 
and  Sister  Matsumoto  (I  may  add  here  that 
Sister  Matsumoto  was  an  active  local  officer 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Tokyo)  was  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  July  at  6  p  m.  at  Miyake 
Bethel  church.  The  hall  was  decorated 
beautifully  when  the  time  was  drawing  at 
hand,  a  great  number  of  villagers  crowded 
in  the  front  of  the  hall  to  see  the  bride  and 
to  see  the  Christian  wedding 

After  Hymns  and  Prayers 

the  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  with  the 
bestman  and  the  ceremony  was  conducted 
solemnly  by  Mr.  Atchison  who  added  a  few 
words  after  finished  the  ceremonial  part  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  would  like  to  present  thee  a  word 


as  a  married  man,  I  heartily  hope  that  thy 
matrimonial  ship  may  sail  on  smooth  water 
and  all  adverse  waves  may  pass  by  thee. 
May  thy  life  and  work  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  people  in  the  town  and  in  surrounding 
villages.  May  God  bless  thee!”  Then  a 
hymn  was  sang.  Then  the  wires  and  letters 
of  congratulations  were  read  by  Mr.  Kako. 
Then  Mr.  Sekirnoto  sang  a  Utai  (Japanese 
ancient  song  which  is  used  in  case  of 
marriage,  etc.)  The  people  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this.  Then  Mr.  Ishizaki  gave  good 
teaching  to  the  bride  and  the  women  pre¬ 
sent,  every  body  enjoyed  themselves  and 
a  nice  time  was  had  (see  photo).  This  is 
the  second  brother  of  the  mission  to  be 
married  this  year. 


